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Dr, Hohn Chapman, 


For the first time during the long space of forty-three years it 
is our sorrowful office to announce a change in the editorship 
of the Westminster Review. _ Dr. John Chapman, under 
whose invaluable care and able management the Review has 
been conducted since 1851, died in Paris on Sunday, November 
25, after an intermittent idness of some months, yet before 
the fatal end was anticipated by his family and his friends, 
and the all-too-sudden termination of a career as illustrious as 
it was remarkable, even in the annals of the enlightened 
thought of his generation, once more exemplifies the truth of 
what a kindred heart has dictated and a sympathetic hand has 
written, that ‘‘ never, when the irrefragable end of the term of 
human life arrives, never can we admit ourselves prepared for 
the inexorable conclusion which overtakes all alike, and 
deprives those remaining of a loved, revered, and familiar 
presence.” 

Those who can look back to the early days, with the REVIEW 
in the old, solid quarterly form, will call to mind the important 
position it occupied, the weighty factor it became with that 
section of the public given to earnest thought and the study of 
philosophical and social problems, and the famous circle of 
contributors who became connected with it, all of them men 


and women of the highest mental order, of eminence in their 
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time and in the school of thought they belonged to—men and 
women who have left the indelible mark of their transcendent 
intellects upon the century in other ways than through the 
medium of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. It became the mouth- 
piece of the most advanced and the most respected thinkers of 
the day, and by reason of the breadth of thought, the en- 
lightenment, the toleration, and the spirit of progressive inquiry 
in the cause of reason and truth which pervaded its scholarly 
pages, no less than by the attention directed to scientific sub- 
jects, and the consideration given to Art as an indispensable 
part of human education, it occupied the position of the leading 
organ of the liberal and philosophical school of the time, and 
under Dr. Chapman’s unfaltering guidance it has continued to 
hold the position to this day, even amidst the contentions of 
the time when the Liberal Party, in its stage of transition, was 
broken up by dissension as to the form of government to be 
conceded in response to Irish demands, and when the conflict 
jeopardised the maintenance of that freedom which alone gave 
life and vitality to the Liberal Party. 


The circle of writers who served under Dr. Chapman’s 


brilliant reign was truly memorable. George Henry Lewes, 


James and Harriet Martineau, Charles Bray, Professor Edward 
Forbes, Emily Venturi, Herbert Spencer, George Eliot—these 
are a few of the distinguished scientists and Jittératewrs who 
were associated with him in the splendid days of the early 
régime, and, as the world knows, the last-named great authoress, 
whose works have won undying fame, was for a time associated 
with Dr. Chapman as assistant-editor. George Eliot in that 
capacity contributed some of her best work, in the form of 
essays, to the pages of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Indeed, to 


turn to the pages of the Review in those days, when it was 
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under the sway of so many remarkable minds, is to enjoy to- 


day a continuous “‘ feast of reason and flow of soul.” 

During these forty-three years of editorship—a task pheno- 
menal in ons man’s life, joined as it was to the onerous work 
of a large medical practice—Dr. Chapman used his incomparable 
intellect, his remarkable powers, and his indomitable energy to 
maintain the reputation of the Review with the excellence of 
its earlier teaching, and his most fervent wish when he died 
was that it might continue to be so maintained, not alone for 
the sake of the glorious associations of the past, but for the 
sake of the Liberalism of to-day, and of generations to come— 
maintained as a steadfast organ of the broader ideas, the 
wider views of human interests of which he was so undaunted, 
so fearless a pioneer, and in whose cause he laboured ceaselessly, 
at immense personal sacrifice, for so many years. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to the many 
rare and admirable qualities of Dr. Chapman’s nature — 
singularly sweet qualities which endeared him to the friends 
whose unspeakable privilege it was to know and to be associated 
with him. Neither can more than a passing reference now be 
made to his great services to medicine, and his many valuable 
discoveries in that science. To Mrs, Hannah Chapman we 
must now look for the Life of her husband, and to no living 
person could such a work be more safely confided than to the one 
so closely and so unswervingly associated with Dr. Chapman’s 
labours, the inseparable companion of his intellectual, as of 
his social life. 

Dr. Chapman may justly be characterised as an exceptional 
man of an exceptional age, and those who knew him intimately 
must revere his nobility of character, his staunch fearlessness 


of conscience, even as they admired the uncommon order of his 
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physical presence and his great mental gifts. To those his 
name will be synonymous with all that is good, with all that 
tends to promote civilisation, and with all that is best for 
humanity at large. 

Dr. Chapman was buried at Highgate Cemetery, in the 


midst of some of his contemporary pioneers, and close to the 


grave of George Eliot, his revered co-worker. As we bid 


farewell to him in his resting-place, it seems that no more 
fitting epitaph for that silent tomb could be placed thereon 
than George Eliot’s own verse. No more eloquent tribute can 
be paid to the memory of Dr. John Chapman than to think of 


him as one of the 


“ Choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 


To vaster issues.” 











HISTORICAL METHODS OF RECORD 
BEFORE THE USE OF WRITTEN 
CHARACTERS. 


A REPLY TO MY CRITICS. 


SEVERAL of the generally kindly critics of my book The Ruliny 
Races of Prehistoric Times seem to think that some of my conclu- 
sions, and especially those dealing with the early history of the 
‘Semites, are fanciful and not supported by sound and reliable reasons. 
Though if they prove these assertions by cogent arguments I shall 
be only too glad to renounce my so-called errors and to believe 
them not to be the truth I am seeking for; yet, I cannot, after 
carefully reviewing my work, but think that these writers who record 
their dissent without giving their reasons have not fully realised 
the strength of the evidence in favour of my deductions. I there- 
fore propose in the present article to sketch in the form of con- 
tinuous argument the primeval history of the corn-growing races, of 
which I contend the Semites are an off-shoot, and which, owing to 
the number of subjects of which it treats, I have given in a 
somewhat disconnected form in my book. 

The fundamental axioms on which my historical deductions are 
based are those which assert that all nations which have permanently 
influenced the progress of mankind from barbarism to civilisation 
have (1) owned definite territories ruled by a central government, 
and peopled by men and women living together in cultivated self- 
governed villages or districts similar to our parishes, and that these 
united to form provinces which when confederated became a State. 
(2) That these agricultural races could never have acquired the 
coherency making their aggregation permanent without a stock of 
knowledge telling them of the sequence of the seasons, the practical 
rules for cultivating crops and tending the flocks and herds added 
‘to the national property when the pastoral races joined the tillers 
of the soil, and without the expansion of this knowledge into a work- 
ing code of social laws binding society together, a national religion 
and a national history. (3) That they provided for the compilation, 
preservation, and transmission to their descendants of this verbal 
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and unwritten knowledge learnt in the past and added to by each 
generation, by assigning the duty first to the village elders who 
became the national guardians and teachers of law, ritual, and 
history. 

The gradual advance of the village elders and schoolmasters to 
be the prophets and priests of a ritual continually increasing in 
complexity, the most trusted advisers of the ruling powers, and 
finally kings is shown in their titles; for they were called by the 
Hindus Prashastri, or teaching priests, Asipu and Issipu, diviners and 
soothsayers by the Akkadians and Assyrian Semites, and Exegete, 
that is counsellors or expounders, by the Greeks; and at last reached 
the height of their power when they became the Patesi, or priest 
kings. of the Euphratean countries Palestine and Egypt, and 
this priest king became in constitutions like those of the Indian 
Turano-Druvidian Kushika, the king administering the law at home, 
while his military colleague, the Senapati, saw to the defence of the 
provinces and the maintenance of the police. 

I have further maintained that it is possible to deduce from the 
relics left by these races and their early teachers, statesmen, and 
historians, in myths, symbols, ritual, laws, national customs, anti- 
quarian remains, language, historical botany, zoology, and early 
astronomy, a much more reliable history of primitive ages than has 
yet been written, but that before we can learn the lessons they 
teach we must realise the methods and ground-plans of those who 
composed the old mythic history, devised the forms of ritual, and 
made rules for the guidance of the national judge, the Danu of 
primeval history as told by the Hindus, Akkadians, Zends, 
Semites and Greeks, all of whom looked to the judge called Dan or 
Danu in Hebrew and Akkadian as the father of the Hindu Danava, 
the Greek Danaoi, the Zend Turanian sons of Danu and the tribe 
of Dan among the Jews. We must also learn to see things as 
they saw them and think their thoughts, and it is only by doing 
this that we can fully understand their symbolism and speech. 
One of the first problems the founders of society had to face was 
that of devising the best means of keeping the peace and of 
settling quarrels by law instead of by violence, and it is in the 
substrata of ancient jurisprudence that we find the best evidence 
proving how they dealt with this question. As they were an 
agricultural people disputes as to the conveyance of property were 
among those that would oftenest come before the national judges, 
and the primitive law on this subject tells us that the early law- 
makers thought that the most peaceable way of preventing these 
disputes and of deciding them when they occurred was to lay down 
rules for making verbal contracts; which were the only possible 
records when writing was unknown. In the classification of 
Roman law these verbsi contracts were connected with the adjudi- 
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cation of the property called Res Mancipi, including all goods 
thought to be most worthy of legal attention such as land, slaves, 
horses, and oxen, thus showing that the law on these bargains was 
the product of the brains of a race of farmers and cattle herdsmen. 
As they decreed that these contracts could only be legally ratified 
by carefully-described gestures and words, they were also a people 
scrupulously attentive to forms, for without an inbred belief in their 
value they could never have held as they did that verbal contracts 
were fatally vitiated “if any formula was mispronounced or sym- 
bolical acts omitted.”? 

That the same spirit pervaded early ritual is shown in the Roman 
rule, “that no religious service can be acceptable to the gods unless 
performed without flaw”; whence it came “ that sacrifices had to be 
repeated thirty times in succession on account of mistakes again and 
again committed.”” It also appears in the ritual of the Hindu 
Brahmanas where all variations from rites held to be orthodox are 
carefully noted, and in the sedulously-preserved rules of aboriginal 
ritual. When no property could legally pass by sale, or no religious 
rite be effectual except the elaborate contract and ceremony were 
without a flaw, it follows that sellers and buyers of property likely to 
be the subject of litigation, and all those who took part in a sacrifice,, 
were obliged in their own defence to learn accurately the rules they 
had to follow; and this necessity implies the existence of teachers, 
whose instructions would enable them to pass the ordeal of watchful 
criticism. 

The existence of these teachers and their authority as national 
instructors shows at once the steps by which the village elder and 
schoolmaster became a legal adviser, a judge, and a ruler. It was 
because the children of these infant agricultural races were trained 
from their earliest youth under the village teacher that they always 
looked on the virtues of these trainers of the young as those most 
valuable in a governor, and that they therefore required in their 
law, ritual, and history the same scrupulous accuracy in the contents 
of each judgment, rite, and story-chronicle framed by the national 
expounders as a schoolmaster would use in preparing the lessons 
taught to his pupils, and this feeling was the root of the intense: 
conservatism of ancient successful Governments. Any one who has 
watched a primitive Hindu school, where books are unknown and 
School Inspectors have never penetrated, will see at once that the 
rules—that all scholars must repeat their master’s words, copy in the 
sand the same figures he draws in the same primitive material, and 
that no new topic can be touched till every pupil has accurately 
learnt the former lesson—lead naturally to the formation of the type 


1 Maine’s Ancient Law, Chap. viii., p. 276, also 273, 274-277, Chap. ix., p. 320. 
2 Mommsen’s History of Rome. ‘Translated by W. P. Dickson. People’s edition, 
vol. ii., p. 400. 
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of character and the political ideals I have here sketched. It was 
owing to the ingrained feeling of the necessity of early oral instruc- 
tion that Hindu lawgivers required all young men of the three 
superior castes to place themselves under the tuition of a Guru, or 
spiritual teacher; and this spirit still survived when the teacher 
became an inspired law-giver and judge, the ideal Greek king who 
delivered the divine laws (Themistes) of Zeus. It also animated 
the national counsellors and statesmen who added mythic history to 
the stock of stored-up knowledge. They looked on themselves and 
were looked on by others as divinely inspired, and this belief, as 
well as their early training, made them most careful as to the 
accuracy of what they taught; and as these verbal histories were 
intended to be national possessions, handed down in an ungarbled 
form, and protected by a taboo, it was also necessary to make them, 
like the early weather myths, short, picturesque, and impressive. 
In carrying out the task of preparing these stories, which were to 
guide the policy of the nation, the historians had from the first used 
the rules followed by the still earlier proverb-makers, and they, 
therefore, made the names of the actors in these tales serve like 
catchwords in the proverbs as guides to their meaning. Therefore 
these names could never have been meant to represent individuals, nor 
could these stories have been personal biographies. 

A crucial instance confirming this conclusion is given by the 
stories of Nala and Damayanti, and of the plot of the Mahabharata, 
as told in Essay II., for in these we find the nature myth of Nala, 
describing, through the names of the actors, the seasons of the North 
Indian year, transferred to the plot of the Mahabharata with different 
names, but incidents so similar, as to make it certain that the second 
‘tory, telling the national history, is framed on the model of the 
first; and in this latter story the names of* the five Pindava con- 
querors and sons of the sun describe the five seasons of the Hindu 
year, looked on in the poem as the year of destiny, comprising in 
its limits the centuries during which the national history was passing 
through the stages which culminated in the victory of the Pindava 
sun-worshippers. 

Thus these premises teach us that the early makers of Jaw, ritual, 
and history took their traditions from a nation of farmers, who, like 
the Indian Dravidians and their descendants and copyists the 
Dorian Spartans, carefully educated the young of both sexes in the 
ancestral methods originating in the Indian village schools, which 
were continued by the Romans in the schools for boys and girls of 
the nobles held in the Forum during the reign of the kings.’ 
These people, starting originally from the forests of Southern 
India, and taking with them in their migrations their custom of 


1 Mommsen’s History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson. People’s Edition’ 
Vol. i. p. 225, 
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maintaining village schools and teachers, were those who in the 
Neolithic Age covered Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor and Europe 
with villages which, like those still existing in these countries, 
preserved the Indian system of communal organisation and land 
tenure ; and they also consecrated to the gods who gave life the site 
of the later temple and citadel, the central grove of trees the Indian 
Sarna preserved from the forest to appease the vengeance of the 
sylvan gods ; and placed their villages, like those of the Hindus and 
Greek Achzans, under the protection of the sacred snake, called 
Echis in Greek and Ahi in Sanskrit; the ring of tilled land encircling 
the Sarna, and dividing it from the world of death outside, the 
primeval forest from which the village was carved. 

These common customs and beliefs were accompanied by an 
unmatrimonial law forbidding unions between men and women of 
the same village, who were looked on as brothers and sisters, and 
securing the enduring cohesion of the confederated villages of each 
State by requiring all fathers of children to belong to different 
villages from their children’s mothers: the pairs meeting at the 
village dances, still always celebrated at the changes of the seasons 
by all aboriginal tribes of Central and Southern India and Assam. 
These dances were the parents of the orgiastic dances of the 
Phyrygian Corybantes, the Bacchic orgies of Greece and the 
Saturnalia of Rome. It was this law, still observed by some 
aboriginal tribes in India, which gave rise to the custom of making 
all property descend through the mother, as the only recognised 
parent, arule still followed by the Nairs of Madras, and anciently the 
law among the Lycians, Cretans, Dorians, Athenians, Lemnians, 
Etruscans, Egyptians, Boeotians, Locrians, Lesbians and many Asiatic 
nations named by Morgan and Bachofen. These Indian farmers 
also brought with them to Western Asia and Europe the year of 
two seasons, of six months each, beginning in November and April, 
and measured by the movements of the Pleiades in these months, 
the stars called in India the Krittakas or Spinners, to which the 
month of October-November, called Khartik,is dedicated. They also 
introduced with this year the custom of the three days’ festival to the 
dead at the beginning of November universally observed throughout 
the Southern Hemisphere, which survives in Europe in the three 
sacred days of All Hallow Eve, All Souls’ Day and All Saints’ Day, 
on October 31, and November 1 and 2. Another importation was 
the festival, called in India Akkhadi or Akhtuj, to the plough-god, 
celebrated at the end of April, a date very nearly the same as that of 
April 23 to St. George, the Geourgos or worker (ourgos) of the 
earth (ge). These farming tribes of Southern India, living in the 
forests clothing the banks of its rivers and streams, were also, like 
their congeners, the Fijians and South Sea Islanders, boatmen, who 
when they reached the sea made coasting voyages similar to those 
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they used to make on the inland rivers. They then made their way 
along the coasts to the Persian Gulf in boats built of the forest- 
timber growing close to the sea in Western India, but nowhere else 
along the coasts between India and the Isthmus of Suez. They took 
with them the worship of their tree-mother, the goddess of the 
village grove, and united in the Euphratean countries with the 
pastoral Finns, becoming the confederated Sumero-Akkadians, meaning 
the Lowlanders and the Highlanders, whose languages belong to the 
same family as that of the Ugro-Finns. Thus the worship of the 
mother-tree became incorporated with the Finnic faith in Istar the 
daughter (tar) of the mother-mountain (is), and in the mountain 
mother-bird who laid the world’s egg, and who became in Hindu 
mythology Gandhiri, from whose egg the sons of Kush or Kur, the 
Kushika of the Rigveda and Indian history, and the Kaurivya of 
the Mahabharata, the rivals of the Pandavas, were born. 

It was in Mesopotamia, where they found the soil and climate not 
suited to rice, that they developed from the native grasses, in the 
same way as they had made the rice plant in India, the dry corn 
crops which became barley and wheat, and they made the goddess 
I-shara the home or house (I) of Shara, the mother of Serakh, the 
Akkadian god of corn. Going up the Euphrates to Armenia and 
Georgia, they joined the Northern fire-worshippers, and these con- 
federated races made marriage the national custom, and the family 
the national unit. They took the names of Basques, men of the 
forest (baso), and Iberians, the Ibai-erri, or people (erri) of the 
rivers (ibai). Their river-father was the Euphrates, rising in the 
volcanic Mount Ararat, the mother-mountain of the Finno-Chaldaic 
section of the nation, called by the Assyrians Kar-du Kal-du and 
Gar-du, a name containing the Basque root ‘ gar,” meaning fire, and 
thus proclaiming them to be sons of fire. Their fire-mountain, 
Ararat, was that sacred to the Akkadian and Zend fire-god Adar, or 
Atar, called also the Zend Hukairya, the active (kairya) creator 
(hu), whence, according to an Akkadian hymn, he got the Shu- 
stone, the mother of fire. It was these Basques who in the Neolithic 
Age brought to Europe both the wheat and barley, of which they 
were the first growers, the Celtic short-horn (Bos frontosus), the 
domestic ox (Bos taurus), the horned sheep, and goats with horns 
arching backwards, all indigenous to Asia Minor, and found in Neo- 
lithic villages throughout Europe. They also brought to Asia Minor, 
with wheat and barley, the Sumerian goddess of corn, who became 
the Armenian cloud-goddess Shari; and looked on the god who gives 
seasonable rains, the plough-god of heaven in the mythology of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and North India, as their father-god, who has since 
been canonised in Asia Minor and Syria as Ghergis, our St. George 
of Cappadocia, the Greek Geourgos, also worshipped as Elias, and 
Zeus Ombrios. It was in Asia Minor that the united Southern 
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farmers, the Finnic pastoral tribes, and the Northern hunters sons of 
animal totems, which they sacrificed and ate in order to acquire 
their strength, swiftness, craft, or other distinguishing qualities, met 
the fire-worshipping artisans, and made the upright right-angled 
cross the symbol of the plough-god. This in Egypt became the 
hieroglyph of Ptah the creator, and in North-western and Northern 
Europe the type of life and fecundity, the two-headed mallet of 
the Celtic god Taranu, and the Mjolnir of Thor,’ whose chariot in 
the Edda is drawn by two Phrygian goats. This cross is exgraved 
on a cinerary urn taken from between two beds of volcanic trap on 
the Alban Mount, near Rome, and it was, therefore, sacred in the 
very remote ages before all extant tradition, when the Alban Mount 
was an active volcano. This cross enclosed in a square forms the 
oldest Chinese character for the earth, and the Chinese say that 
God made the earth in the form of a cross. And this same figure 
is the templum, or cut-off (temno) ideal field of the Roman land 
measurers (agri mensores), who called the perpendicular stem of the 
cross pointing to the north Cardo, and the horizontal Decumanus. 

It was in Asia Minor, also, under the shadow of Mount Ararat, 
that these united tribes became worshippers of the Wend sun-god 
Rai or Rojas, who ripened their barley. This god was brought by 
the Phrygian fire-worshippers, the Indian Bhrigu, to India as the 
sun-god Ra-hu, father of their kings, called Ra-ja, born (ja) of Ra, 
who, as I have shown, in Essay II., infused the Northern system of 
personal property into the communal village organisation of India. 
The name of their god Ra appears in the Latin Rex, regis, a king, 
and in rego, to rule; also in the Egyptian Pe-ra--a, which we call 
Pharaoh, meaning begotten of Ri, the Egyptian creator of light. 
He was also in India, the land of the supremacy of the mother, 
deified in his mother Ra-dha, the giver (dhi) of Ra, the wife of 
Krishna, the black antelope, and in the god Rima, the male god of 
darkness (ramo), the sun born of the night, his mother (ma). He 
was the parent god of the Kushite-Semite race, for, in his legendary 
life as the national god, his mother was Kaushaloya, the house or 
mother (aloya) of Kush, whose descendants were the great race 
whose history, as the sons of the bird (khu) and Kush or Kur, the 
tortoise, I have fully discussed in the Preface and in Essays III, 
IV., and V. of my book. 

It was these worshippers of Ra the sun, the barley ripener, who in 
Asia Minor discarded the year of the Pleiades for that of three 
seasons, spring, summer, and winter, the times of sowing, growing 
and ripening, and storing their corn. They symbolised this parent 
year in the triangle of Apollo Aguieus, the first protector of streets 
and houses, of the Hittite sign of Istar, and of that marked on the 


1 Comte Goblet d’ Alviella, Zhe Migration of Symbols, English Edition, fig. 3, 
pp. 15, 16. 
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Hindu altar by the three sacred twigs of the mother-tree. This 
was the first symbol of the goddess Hekate, called the three-formed 
one, the mother of the Erinnyes whose name is the Greek form of 
the Sanskrit Saranyu, the goddess-mother Sar. She is in the 
Rigveda the daughter of Tvashtar, the creator, from two (tva), ruling 
the Pleiades year of two seasons, and mother of the twins Day and 
Night (Usbisinakta). These children of Sar continued like their 
predecessors of the Pleiades year to measure time by the stars, 
using as their gauge their daily revolution round the pole star. 
The star leader of these revolving stars was the constellation of 
Orion, the hunter, whose belt of three stars is symbolised in the 
sacred cord of three threads worn by all Brahmins; for this is said 
in their consecration service to represent the three seasons of the 
year, the three-knotted arrow which killed the year antelope, 
their father, whose skin, reproducing that carried by the hunter 
Orion, all Brahmin neophytes must wear. It was he who hunted 
the moon-hare, the constellation Lepus at his feet, the moon who 
like the hare, always returns in her monthly phases to the form 
whence she started. Orion is in Akkadian astronomy Damu-zi, 
called Dumuzi of the Flood, the Semite Tammuz, the son (dumu) of 
life (zi), the only son of the virgin Istar, the tree-mother born in the 
temple of the mother-tree, into which, according to the Akkadian 
birth hymn, “no man hath entered.” He is in Egypt Smati-osiris, 
the father god and star of the barley-growing races. Dumuzi 
(Orion), the Akkadian star god, who sailed on the waters of the 
Flood, the seas of time and of the Babylonian winter rains 
in his year moon-boat, was in Egypt launched on his voyage 
as Smati Osiris or the 26th Choiak, about November 12, a date 
nearly coincident with that of the 17th of the second month, 
Marchesvan, November 2, when the Hebrew Noah entered the Flood- 
ship, the ark in which all Akkadian and Egyptian gods were carried 
in religious processions. To the Hindus Orion Marga-sirsha, 
the deer’s (Mriga) head (sirsha) is the antelope father-star of the 
Brahmins ruling the month November—December called Mrigasirsha 
and Agrayani, meaning the beginning (agra) of the year. He is 
thus the father-star of the race led by their father antelope to the 
well-drained, gently-sloping lands in the river valleys where the 
Kusha grass (Poa Cynosuroides), marking the best corn soils, grew. 
It was on this short, luscious and succulent grass that the fathers of 
the Indian Kushika were invoked to sit at the sacrifices to the 
Fathers, and it was of this grass that their magic rain-wand the 
Prastara was made. It was these people who called Ia, the sun-god 
of the Akkadians, ‘‘ Dara,” the antelope of the deep ; and this god 
Dara became to the Semites Terah, meaning also the antelope, son of 
Nahor, the Nahr, or river Euphrates. These sons of the antelope 
and Ri were also sons of Shem, meaning the name; and they, 
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according to the historical genealogies of Genesis, left Arpachsad, 
called Shem’s son, the land of Armenia, the land (arpa) of the con- 
querors (kasidi). ‘They were led by Shelah, Arpachsad’s son, who is 
in 1 Chronicles iv. 21-23 said to be the father of the weavers and 
potters, that is, of the weavers who not only weave their webs, but 
also time with the constellation of the spinners; and of the potters, 
the men of the twirling potter’s wheel of the Egyptian god Chnum, 
the architect, the creating god of the revolving pole. 

Shelah means the spear that is the weapon with which the god of 
Armenia, whose symbol was the cross of St. George, pierced the rain- 
cloud, which by refusing to give up its rain devastates the country 
by drought. This spear, which was first the fire-drill, is the Baresma, 
the rain (bares)-compelling magic wand of the priests of the Zen- 
davesta, “long as a plough-share and thick as a barley-corn.” 
Guided by this magic staff, the emigrating sun and fire-worshippers 
first settled themselves in the land of the petroleum springs of Baku, 
on the south-west shore of the Caspian Sea, called Ataré Patakan, 
sacred to the Akkadian and Zend fire-god Atar, the Atri of the 
Rigveda, whose name means the devouring (ad) three (tri), the year 
of three seasons. Then they advanced to the Oxus, the river of 
Ra, the Rasa, the wetting (ras) or shining (arsh) river of the 
Rigveda, called also Ji-hun, the creator (hu) of life (ji), the Gihon of 
the Garden of Eden in Genesis. On its banks they made Balkh 
their capital, whence they came to India as the Vahlika, or Bahlika, 
the men of Balkh, called in the Mahabharata sons of Vahlika, 
brother of the great king Shantanu, husband of Gangi, the mother 
river Ganges, whose third brother, Devapi, is said in the Rigveda, x. 
98, to have a rain-winning voice. They also called themselves 
Takkas, or artificers (taks), and founded the great Punjab city of 
Taxila, the rock (sila) of the Takkas, taken by Alexander the Great. 
They are still known in the Punjab as the Takkas, where they 
worship the gods of the year of three seasons, under the symbol of 
an iron trident, calling them (1)Shesh Nig, the wet (sek,which becomes 
shesh in Southern tongues) plough snake (nag), the Gond Nagur, the 
plough, the rain-god of the rainy season. (2) Takht Nig, the maker 
(Takt), the winter and Basuk Nig, the god of the Basques or Vasks, 
the sons of the forest (baso) the spring-god. Their progress across 
India from the Punjab to Maghada (Behar) is traced in the 
Brahmanas in the story telling how Mathura the twirling (math) 
fire-drill and his priest Rihigana, possessing Rahu, bore, the Agni 
Vaishvanara, the sacred household fire of the fire-worshipping Finns 
who consecrate the joula or domestic hearth, from the Sarasvati to 
the Gunduk. In Maghada their god Vasu set up, according to the 
Mahabharata, on the Sakti mountains, the Kymore range south of 
Benares, the sacred bamboo rain-pole of India, both the fire-drill 
and the spear of Shelah and St. George, who brought forth rain. 
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and the lightning of the thunder-god, and also the Ashéra of the 
Jews destroyed by Gideon. 

It was in that part of the Gangetic Valley now called Behar and 
anciently Magadha that these people who were sons of themother Maga, 
the Persian Magi, became the Mighada, sons of the wonder-working 
mother of fire, the fire socket which, as Ur-vasi, the ancient (ur) 
creatrix (vasi), is in the Hindu ritual placed on the altar within the 
sacred triangle on the line from North-west to South-east marking 
the march of the victorious Mighadas. But these people had 
started from Armenia, not only as the conquering sons of Shelah, 
the magic wand, but also as the offspring of his son Eber, father 
of the Iberians, sons (erri) of the rivers (ibai), and of the Hebrew 
race. Eber’s sons went southward in two divisions, first, as the sons 
of Peleg, ancestor of Nahor, the river Euphrates, the father of 
Terah, the antelope, who succeeded the goat as the animal sacred to 
the Akkadian god Mul-lil, the lord (mul) of sorcery (lil), the god 
of the worshippers of the magic-mother Maga ; and, secondly, as the 
sons of Joktan, among whose thirteen sons the Indian lands of 
Havilah and Opher are mentioned. The name Joktan is the same 
as that of Jokshan, the son of Abram, by Keturah, meaning the 
enclosing or circling one (katar), the enclosing snake of the Indian 
village, and, as the son of Abram, Jokshan is in Genesis, xxv. 3, the 
father of Sheba, that is of the Sabzeans of Southern Arabia and 
Dedan, which is shown by Gesenius to be an island in the Persian 
Gulf. It is said in Ezekiel, xxvii. 15, to be the land whence the 
merchants of Tyre imported “precious cloths for riding,” that 
is, Persian saddle-bags and carpets. Dedan is next to Raamah, 
called by Ezekiel, xxvii. 22, the land of spices, precious stones and 
gold, that is, the land of India, the land of the god Rima, father-god 
of the Kushika or Kushite kings of India, who succeeded the 
Maighadas. In another of the genealogies of Genesis, x. 7, Sheba, 
Havilah, and Raamah are said to be the sons of Kush, and Raamah’s 
sons are Sheba and Dedan. Here we find the sons of the god Ra, 
who had become Rihu and Rama in India, brought into close 
genealogical connection with the Persian Gulf and Southern Arabia, 
for the people of these countries are said to be sons, that is, emigrants, 
from Raamah, that is, from India, the land of Rima, and, owing to 
the absence of ship-building timber on all the coasts of the Indian 
Ocean except those of India, it is the Indian people who must have 
founded the maritime commerce of the Persian Gulf and Arabia, 
where the people still build their ships of Indian teak. We can 
thus see at once from these historical genealogies how the god 
Raima of India, who was first Ri, the Northern sun-god of the 
Spring thunder-showers became Ram-iinu, the Assyrian Semite god 
of storms; Rima Hvastra, the hissing (svas) wind god of the 
Zendavesta ; and Abram, the father Ram, who, with his sister goddess 
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Sara, the Sumerian mother of corn, went from Ur of the Chaldees, 
the great trading town of the Euphratean Delta, to Syria, where he 
became in Damascus the Syrian sun-god Rimmon (Raminu), whose 
annual death was mourned, according to Zechariah, xii. 11, by the 
women of Megiddo, and who is thus shown to be the successor of 
the sun-god Tammuz, the Greek Adonis, the Akkadian Dumuzi 
(Orion), whose annual death and re-birth are celebrated at the 
Tammuz and Adonis festivals. 

It was the sun-god Ra, or Ram, whose annual victory over the 
frost giants has been from time immemorial celebrated by the Bale- 
fires, still lighted in the West of Ireland at the summer solstice ; 
and this year, beginning with the summer solstice, which in India 
succeeded that of the antelope, beginning with the month ending at 
the winter solstice, was that of the Zends, Egyptians, Athenians, 
and of the Greek founders of games in honour of their dead Fathers, 
who began the Olympiad four years’ cycle with the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. This was the year of the sun-horse and 
of the dog-star Sirius, the dog which in the Rigveda takes the place 
of the sun-goat, the goat, Tar, of the Hittites, the predecessor of the 
Hebrew antelope, Terah. The sun-goat was the Akkadian and 
Assyrian goat-god, Uz, who-on Babylonian monuments watches the 
sun’s disc, and in whose skins the Akkadian priests were clothed. He 
was the Hebrew Esau, the goat-god who married two Hittite wives ; 
and it was in supersession to this goat-god of the year of Orion the 
antelope star, that the dog is said in the Rigveda to awake at the 
beginning of the year the Ribhus, the makers of the seasons in the 
house of Agohya,’ meaning that which cannot be hidden, the pole- 
star, the ruling star of heaven, the parent of light, which never sets 
to the northern races. This year is in the Zendavesta begun by the 
appearance at the summer solstice of Tishtrya (Sirius), called by 
Homer the dog of Orion in his threefold historical Avatars. In the 
first he is a beautiful youth, fifteen ° years old, the son of Vivanghat, 
father of the Zend Yima, corresponding to the Hindu Yama, the 
twin children of Sardanyu, Day and Night. In his second Avatar he 
is a golden-horned bull, and in the third a white horse. In all these 
forms he defeats the demon who keeps back the rain and delays the 
opening of the South-west monsoon, beginning in North-eastern India 
at the Kushika capital, Kashi, or Benares, with the summer solstice. 
It was the dog of the fire-worshipping Zends who leads all Parsi 


1 Rg. i. 161, 13. 

2 The Zend deification of fifteen as the perfect age or number is preserved in the 
primzval Chinese map of Ho, said to have been drawn on the back of the earth-tor- 
toise, and in its sacred form the numbers are represented by circular dots. It shows 
how each line of the perfect square, the earth with St. George’s Cross in the centre, 
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funeral processions, who was the leader of the four hounds of the 
Babylonian fire-god, Bel, and of the Tyrian Melkarth, the four 
quarters of the winds travelling on the roads marked by the four 
arms of the upright right-angled cross, the four cross-roads on 
which sacrifices were offered to Hekate, and to the Hindu three 
mother goddesses, Rudra-Triambika. 

It was also this dog which was the leader of the two four-eyed 
dogs of the Zendavesta, and of Yama the twins, called in the Rig- 
veda the dogs of Sarami.’ It is the mythic history of the first 
reckoning of this year of four seasons marked by the solstices and 
equinoxes, and symbolised in the four eyes of the dogs of Yama, 
which appears in the Vedic poem,’ telling how Sarama, the bitch of 
the gods, was sent by India and the Aiigiras, the priests who offered 
burnt sacrifices (aiiga), and who succeeded the Bhrigus to get the 
cows of light from the Panis, or trading races, and how, according 
to the continuation of the story in the Brihaddevata, she came back 
without them, having taken in their stead a draught of milk given 
her by the Panis. This she vomited up when Indra kicked her on 
her return, an act similar to the stabbing of the dragon-cloud in the 
myth of St. George ; and it was this milk which became the Milky 
Way. When we remember that the supremacy of Indra, the rain- 
god of the sons of the cow, and the golden-horned sun-bull of the 
Zendayesta, was declared to be an article of faith by the line marked 
in melted butter within the mother triangle on the Hindu altars from 
South-west to the North-east; that this line marks, as the Brahmanas 
tell us, the path of Indra bringing up the rains with the South-west 
monsoon; and when we also recollect that the sacrifices offered to 
Indra, after he was, according to the legend, cured of the sin of 
intoxication by the Ashvins on the Sarasvati, were not living 
victims, but milk curds-and-whey, and that the diet of those who 
took part in the reformed Soma sacrifice, in which Sura, or intoxicat- 
ing drink, was forbidden, was restricted to milk, we see clearly that 
this story is a valuable instance of mythical historical methods; for 
it tells us how the rule of the pastoral cow-herding traders who 
offered milk, the drink given to Sarami, to the gods of those who 
based Hindu chronometry on the year of three seasons, the ten 
lunar months of gestation, the ten (dasa) chariots (ratha), signified 
in the name Dasaratha, the father of Rima, was superseded by that 
begun by the rain-god at the summer solstice, who is called the 
white horse of Sirius. It tells us how the sons of the horse succeeded 
those of the cow as the ruling race. 

This great change in the reckoning of time which substituted the 
year of Sirius, the dog-star, for that of Orion, the hunter, and 
antelope, was also commemorated by the two dogs placed to guard 
the Milky Way, sacred to the rain-god, to whom milk was offered. 

1 Rg. x. 14, 10, 11. 2 Rg. x. 108. 
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These are called in the Rigveda, Sarameias and Sharvara, names 
reproduced in those of the Greek Hermes, the dog of the gods, and 
Kerberos, the conductor of the dead to their last home in the West ; 
and in astronomical mythology they are Sirius and Procyon, the 
Sanskrit Shvan and Prashvan, the dog and fore-dog, the constella- 
tions Canis Major and Canis Minor. These two were placed to 
guard the river between the home of life in the East—the birth-land 
of the mother of light, the dawn, the Sanskrit Sarama and the 
Greek Helene—and the home of death, the West, the death-land of 
the evening sun. This river was throughout its length spanned by 
the Chinvat bridge of the Zendavesta, the Sirath bridge of the 
Moslem,’ the Milky Way, guarded by the two dogs, along which the 
holy dead marched to the summit of the heavenly mountain. It is 
to these two dogs of Yama, called by them Shyama and Shabala, 
that every Brahmin gives daily two small offerings of rice, placed 
outside the circle set apart for the Varshadeva, or rain (varsha) 
gods. That to Shabala is placed to the north-west, where the sun 
sets at the summer, and that to Shyama at the south-west, where 
it sets at the winter solstice. In this year of the dog Sirius and 
the conquering sun-horse Ra, the sun rises in the summer solstice 
in the north-east and sets in the north-west, shifting its rising and 
setting points to the south-east and south-west in the winter solstice, 
and gnomon stones placed, like the Brahmin’s offerings, to catch 
the sunlight at these points are still extant at Stonehenge outside 
the circle containing the altar to the sun-god. The sanctity of the 
transverse lines connecting these points is shown by the plan of the 
Stonehengetemple, where the path of the raysof the rising sun from the 
north-east gnomon to the south-west, the line of Indra, the rain-god, on 
the Hindu altar, is marked by the slaughter-stone placed half-way 
between the north-east gnomon and the circle, the opening in the 
circle to receive the rays, and the position of the altar inside it on 
which they were to fall. These lines, joining the north-east and 
south-west and the south-east and north-west, form a St. Andrew’s 
cross, that drawn on the Hindu altar by the lines of the south-west 
monsoon to the north-east, and that of Urvasi, the ancient (ur) 
creatrix (vasi), the fire-socket and mother-goddess of the fire- 
worshipping Mighadas, from the north-west to the south-east. This 
cross, with the line pointing to the north, between the north-east 
and north-west points, forms the Egyptian five-rayed star, the sign 
of the god Horus, It is shown to be the cross of the sons of the 
sun-horse by the two horse-shoe semicircles of stones at Stonehenge 
behind the altar of the sun-god, the shoes of the sun-horse made by 
Weyland the smith—the master-smith Wieland of northern legend, 
the bearer of the smith’s hammer, of the double mallet, the upright 
right-angled cross—whose cave is close to the figure of the white 
1 This bridge was in the earlier mythologies the rainbow. 
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horse of the sun in the Vale of White Horse, in Berkshire. These 
sons of the sun-horse sacrificed horses to Odin in the north, and 
continued these sacrifices in that of the horse offered to Vesta, 
the goddess of the household hearth in the Equiria of October 15 
at Rome, and in the Ashvamedha, or horse (ashva) sacrifices (medha), 
of the Hindus. It was these sons of the horse who became after the 
sons of the cow, the wild cow Leah of Jewish mythology, the leaders of 
the trading communities of the ancient world: and they were, as I have 
shown, once the Basques, sons of the forest (baso); the Roman 
Ramnes, sons of the tree-branch (ramus), and the sons of the mother- 
tree and the mother-corn. It was this development which made the 
Roman equestrians or knights, sons of the twin stars Gemini, called 
Ashvin, the heavenly horsemen, by the Hindus, the great financiers 
of the Roman State; and it was the rise to power of these people of 
North-western Europe which is marked by the transfer of the rule 
of the year from the Pani, sons of the cow, to whom Sarama was sent 
by Indra to the sons of the horse. It was these new rulers who in 
the Soma festival to the sun-god of the transverse cross on the Hindu 
altar made the Prastara or rain-wand of Ashva-vila, or horse-tail 
grass (Saccharum spontaneum) instead of kusha grass (Poa Cynosu- 
rides), sacred to the sons of the antelope and cow. ‘The transverse 
cross of St. Andrew, when placed over the upright right-angled cross 
of St. George, forms the eight-rayed star, the sign denoting God and 
seed in ancient Chinese; and in the oldest Akkadian writing at 
Gir-su the god Dingir or Gingir, the creator, and Anu or Esh-shu, 
meaning an ear of corn. ‘This corn was the barley, the Zea, or god 
of life (zi) of the Greeks, and their goddess-mother Demeter, the barley 
{Deai) mother, the barley offered by the Hindus to the Fathers, called 
at their sacrifices to sit on the kusha grass, and also mixed in the 
Soma cup and in the kukedn or sacramental cup of Demeter at the 
Eleusinian mysteries. It is with water mixed with barley that the 
sacred fig-tree, the tree of human life, of the Semite Garden of Eden, 
is watered in the Hindu Soma sacrificial ground. It was also these sons 
of the barley and of the Syrian fig-tree, the parent tree of the Hindu 
Kushika, and of the trading Vaishya or Shus, the worshippers of the 
sun god Ra, the Hindu Rima, who, starting from the western ports 
of India, established themselves as the leaders of trade in the 
Persian Gulf. As the descendants of the worshippers of the antelope 
star Orion, revolving round the pole, they call themselves in India 
Tur-vasu, that is, the people whose creating god (vasu) is Tur (the 
revolving pole). Hence they called the island where they settled 
Turos. This was held sacred by the Akkadians, who called it Dilmun, 
the home of God (dil), where Ia, the fish-god, first landed from the 
mother-ship (ma). It is the modern Bahrein, the site of the pearl 
fisheries of the Persian Gulf. It was here that they founded the 
royal Semite line of the sons of Judah, worshippers of Ia, the 
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Hebrew Yahveh, the god of the house (I), of the waters (a). They 
were the sons of the lion, the lion’s whelp of Jacob’s blessing,' a 
title still borne by the high-caste Hindu warrior tribes and by 
the kings of Abyssinia, whose royal seal has on it the effigy 
and name of the Lion of the Tribe of Judah. He was the fourth 
son of Leah, the wild cow, the daughter of Laban, worshipped 
throughout Assyria as the moon-god of Haran and of Jacob, the 
supplanter of Esau, the goat-god, or, in other words, of the antelope 
father who succeeded the goat-god of the Hittites and his place as 
the fourth of Jacob’s sons is the same as that assigned in Hindu 
ritual to the sacrificial fire, the fourth parent of life, called Agni 
Jatavedas, or the fire which knows (veda) the secrets of birth (jata). 
This is placed in the centre of the mother-triangle to the east of 
the St. Andrew’s Cross sacred to the sun-horse and the year of four 
seasons, and it is also called in the Rigveda and Brahmanas Nabhi- 
nedishtha, the nearest (nedishtha) to the navel (nabha), the son of 
Prajipati, the Supreme God, and this sacrificial fire became the Zend 
god Nairyo Sangha, ‘‘ he who dwells in the navel of kings,” that is, 
the father of the royal races. But the descendants of the Lion, 
worshipped as the moon-sphinx in Babylonia, Phrygia and Egypt, 
who became the Semite Kushite kings, were not the offspring of 
Shelah the spear, the son of Judah’s first Hittite wife Shua. Her 
name reproduces, like that of Shuham, the sons of Dan, the Hindu 
Southern form of the original Northern khu, the vulture mother-bird 
of Finnic, Zend and Hindu mythology, the mother-bird of the 
original Armenian Finn mountaineers, whose descent is commemorated 
in the name of the Hindu traders called in Sanskrit the Vaishya and 
Su-varna, or people (varna) of the Su. These people were first called 
Shus, a name which still survives in that of the Persian province of 
Shushan and in that of Saus, by which traders are known every- 
where in India. Their bird-mother was originally the stork called 
in the Zendavesta Kvirinta, the bird of Azi-dahika, the fire-god, 
which announced the coming of Spring. When the dwellers in the 
rainless lands of the Lower Euphrates and Tigris had to depend for 
their water supply on the rising of the rivers to fill their irrigating 
canals, the bird became the snow-bird, the carrion-eating vulture of 
the mountain whence the rivers rose. It was this bird which 
announced the melting of the snows and the rising of the rivers. 
This was the bird which in Zend mythology bore to the Rangha 
or Tigris Thraétaona, the conqueror of Azi-dahiika, the fire-god of the 
parching summer, and was the god who brought fertilising water 
from the mother mountain Ararat, called Hu-kairya, the active creator, 
to the rivers rising from it. This bird also drew the chariot of 
King Usa, the goat father of the Kushite race, who found Kavad, the 
baby ancestor of the Kushite kings in the reeds of the Lake Zarah | 


1 Genesis xlix, 9. 
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called Kashava, which receives the waters of the Haétumant, the- 
modern Helmend in the land of Kandahar. It was this parent-river 
which rose in the Western Himalayas, the mother mountain called 
Kar-skakkurra by the Akkadians, and Ushi-dhau by the Zends,. 
which succeeded Ararat as the mother mountain of the corn-growing 
races, who as their new confederacy called themselves the sons of the 
tortoise (kush) resting on the mother-ocean. It was their bird- 
mother Gan-dhiri, the wetter (dhiri) of the land (Gan), who was the 
mother of the Hindu Kushika, and it was she who in Hindu ritual. 
brought the Soma or sap of life, the fertilising rains from heaven. 
This mythology was in the new departure, originating in the 
supremacy of the Northern god of the sun-bull, and horse Ra, 
relegated, to the background, and under the new régime the sons 
of Shelah remained in their original position of weavers and 
potters, the trades practised by them when they ruled the 
country as the leading artisans, while the new rulers became the 
royai race of Ram, supported by the conquering sons of Caleb, the 
dog-star, the brother of Ram.’ They were the united races of 
the sun-worshippers, the sons of Ri, and of the fire-worshippers- 
who, in the title of the second Mandala of the Rigveda, call them- 
selves Bhargava, that is, sons of Bhrigu, fhe fire-god, and Saunaka, 
meaning sons of the dog (shuna, shvan). It was this latter name 
which was taken by the clan of the royal tribe of Judah, who. 
claimed to be sons of Caleb, the dog (kalb). Ram and Caleb were 
the descendants of Perez, one of the twin sons of Judah’s second. 
wife Tamar, the date palm, the tree propagated by distinct father 
and mother stocks, which succeeded the bi-sexual fig-tree as the 
parent tree of the Hindu warrior races, the Zends and Babylonians.. 
This descent of the royal Semite line from the god Ram, and Caleb. 
the dog-star, is one which exactly reproduces the mythic history 
which I have deduced from Hindu ritual and other sources, quite 
independent of later Semite influence, and which proves that the 
trading sons of the sun-horse were the founders of the maritime 
commerce of the Indian ocean and of the great empire ruled by 
Kushite Semite kings in the Euphratean countries, and by kings 
who were in Egypt the sons of Ra, who entered the country.as the 
Kushites of Abyssinia, whence they came from Southern Arabia. 
These kings wore on their foreheads, like the Hindu Kushika Naga 
kings, the sign of the Ureeus, or rain snake, the Nag, or holy 
snake of the Parthian rulers of Elain, meaning the Highlands, the 
home of the Akkadians. These founders of the nationality which 
became the Semite trading confederacy of the Phoenicians, were the 
worshippers of the Akkadian god Ia, the fish-god, who brought life 
and knowledge to the land peopled by the sons of the tortoise and 
the mother ocean. He, whose name means the house (I) of the waters. 
1 1 Chronicles ii. 10-18. 
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{a), was the god Yah, or Yahveh, of the Jews. The Ya of the 
Hindu sons of Yadu, the twin brother of Turvasu, born of the bright 
mother goddess of light Devayini, the earlier rain-god Yayati, and 
the sons of Yadu were called Ya-devas, or those whose bright sun- 
god (deva) is Ya. Thus in this analysis, which would require a 
‘volame to make it complete, I, have shown how mythical and 
‘symbolic history, corroborated by a great mass of evidence, only 
some of which I have reproduced in this rapid sketch, tells us how 
the Kushite Semite rulers of Asia sprang from the confederated 
‘barley-growing races of Mesopotamia and Georgia, who called them- 
selves Basques, or sons of the forest (baso), and Iberians or Ibai- 
erri, sons of the rivers. I have further, from similar evidence, 
traced the beginnings of the subsequent history of this great cul- 
‘tivating race, who finally called themselves the sons of the divine 
seed of life, the barley-seed, the Greek god Iakkhos, and of the sap 
of life, the sacramental cup of the Hindus and Greeks. I have 
shown how these people first conquered the earth by cultivating it 
and changing the death-like wilderness into the garden home of 
village life ; how they provided for the continual advancement of 
the community by the careful education of the young, organised 
government, and made law and justice, right dealing, and peaceable 
settlement of disputes the objects aimed at by the national states- 
men, and how they made the Semite god of righteousness, Ia or 
Yah, the successor of Dan the judge, and the god who as the sun- 
fish succeeded the sun horse, and measured the year, which, as I have 
shown in Essay IV., was begun in Akkadian astronomy by the 
rising of the Fish-sun, from the regenerating waters of the ocean in 
the constellation Aquarius, and his annual death and rebirth in the 
same sign. 

I must now add a few words as to the Avatars of Sar or Shar, 
the mother of corn, who was successively (1) the mother-earth and 
the mother-tree, (2) the sacred seed-basket (Basque Zar) containing 
the seed of the future crop borne at the Bacchic processions as the 
mystica Vannus Iacchi, the mystic winnowing basket of Iacchus, the 
barley seed freed from the husk, (3) the osier (sar or sal) cradle in 
which the mythic fathers of the Kushite sons of the rivers, the Zend 
Kavad, the Babylonian Sargon, the Hebrew Moses, were found ; 
{4) the shard or vessel containing the seed, the Drona or jar holding 
the Soma, the seed or sap of life, and called in the ritual of the 
Hindu Soma festival Prajipati the Supreme God, and finally (5) the 
husk of the seed grain, the barley, mother De-meter, who became in 
‘the history of the Jews, told in genealogies, Sara the barren wife 
of Abram, the sun-god who ripens the grain and makes it grow from 
the seed protected by the subsequently useless husk. It was she 
‘and the god Ram who became the parent gods of the great Semite con- 
federacy which, beginning in the South and thence proceeding North- 
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ward and founding in its progress communal villages, was fostered 
into life, growth, and fruitfulness, by incorporating continual swarms 
of Northern races, who made the family the national unit, instead 
of the primeval village, and made progress, conquest of difficulties, 
and the acquisition of new knowledge the national aspiration, in place 
of the stagnation of the State formed of confederated villages; but 
who also saw clearly the necessity of the maintenance of the'rule 
of law emanating from the South and of using it as a restraint upon 
rash undertakings and a blind pursuit of an ideal liberty, which 
meant national ruin. The history thus sketched, and proved to be 
true in its main points, is, I am sure, one which will be universally 
admitted to be much more valuable than that founded on the inter- 
pretation of the early myths as the history cf individuals, an inter- 
pretation which, as I have shown, is proved by the historical methods 
of the myth-makers to be entirely at variance with the real inten- 
tions of the early recorders of the stages of national progress. 
When the meaning of their rules for making history is once grasped, 
it will be clearly seen that all narratives of unwritten history must, 
if they are trustworthy, and if they were really composed in the 
remote ages of which they speak, have been the work of the trained 
and chosen tellers of the events of the national past, who never in 
their records spoke of individuals, but only described graphically in 
their summaries the accumulated work of generations. 


J. F. Hewirt, 





WANTED, A NEWER TRADE UNIONISM. 


TRADE UNIONISM is now one of the most potent forces in our national 
life. It has triumphed over prejudice, from which it had more to 
fear than open and active opposition. And if it appears to jeopardise 
its position by precipitating disastrous conflicts between capital and 
labour, there is reason to hope that these repeated contests will in 
the end bring about a peaceable means of adjusting the claims of 
the one and the other. As it is, strife is more easily averted, and 
disputes more readily settled, now that the deputed representatives 
of masters and men can meet and discuss the details of differences, 
than when labour was unorganised. Though strikes are still 
regarded as the toilers’ chief weapon of offence and defence, con- 
ference and conciliation have to a hopeful extent taken the place of 
guerilla warfare, by which nothing was gained, and much was lost. 
Combination has raised the dignity of labour, which has now its 
representatives on all local bodies and in the Imperial Parliament. 
Obscure workmen “by force have made their merit known.” What 
then remains to be achieved ? Has trade unionism to continue on 
the old lines—forcing. by powerful associations an advance in wages ;. 
resisting reduction by the same method; struggling for shorter 
hours by organised effort or legal enactment; contending for better 
conditions of service; restraining encroachments on men’s liberty ;. 
resenting oppression in any form? Is this all? Has it no other, 
no higher mission? Is ‘universal happiness to be founded on 
economic measures ” ? 

The last six years have been productive of labour leaders—new 
unionists with capable courage, who have put fresh life into the 
labour movement—daringly aggressive, bold in their conceptions, 
and vigorous in their advocacy of the policy they have initiated. 
But a newer unionism is needed. It has yet to be brought home 
to the mass of the people that the labour question is a moral 
question. And the newer unionism must be a moral force. Men 
who are powerful in trade organisations have condemned in un- 
mistakable, unequivocal language drunkenness, gambling, and 
kindred evils, which drag their victims down to the depths of 
poverty and chain them there, which destroy their manhood, impair 
their intellects, canker their minds, and wreck their bodies. It is 
well that they do this. They are themselves examples of sobriety 
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and good living. But still something is wanting. The trade 
unionism of the future must be made a moral elevator. It must 
deal with the men themselves, as well as with their wages and the 
duration of their weekly toil. It must aid in building up character, 
as well as in uniting men in gigantic combinations. It is as necessary 
that the moral conduct of workmen should be regulated as their 
earnings. To make individuals better is to improve the societies of 
which they are members. Higher wages and shorter hours are 
worth striving for if, when obtained, the one is used to provide 
better food, more comfortable homes, and, where possible, to put 
by something for the dark days of sickness or periods of enforced 
idleness ; and the other spent in healthy recreation, self-improve- 
ment, or the performance of social duties. But in how many cases 
do larger’earnings and greater leisure mean so much more money to 
drink or gamble, and so much more time to spend in ways that tend 
to debase and degrade rather than to elevate and refine? Drunken- 
ness, gambling, and swearing, Alderman Tillet has said, are among 
the greatest hindrances to the progress of trade unionism. Then 
why not seek to remove those hindrances by trade union effort? It 
is true the voice of the moral reformer is heard in the land, 
but too often it is unheard or unheeded by the classes it is most 
desirable to reach. What is needed in their case is a restraining 
force, which at the same time might be used as a lever to lift them 
out of the slough into which they have fallen—in which they may 
have been born—or in the direction of which they are tending. 
Hitherto the difficulty has been to reach those whose general conduct 
and mode of life it is most necessary to improve. In trade unionism 
there is a means ready to hand, organisations which most closely 
touch all grades of workmen, who have voluntarily entered into 
association for mutual protection and the attainment of what they 
conceive to be the rights of labour. 

But how can this reform be brought about? Is not the moral 
conduct of individuals beyond the jurisdiction of trade societies ? 
Would the men themselves not resist what might be called a bene- 
ficent despotism ? And where would be found a leader who would 
imperil his position, popularity, and influence by endeavouring to 
extend the scope of trade unionism by including in its operations 
the saving of men from vices or weaknesses—call them by what 
name you will—and insisting that their conduct shall be upright, 
their dealings honest, and their families properly cared for? It may 
be argued that to attempt to add a new chapter of this kind to the 
gospel of trade unionism would be to wreck the movement which 
has been the outcome of long years of arduous toil ‘and terrible 
struggle, in which thousands have suffered, starved, for the ‘‘ good 
of the cause,” and the maintenance of a principle. Nothing of the 
kind, Its first result would be to add to the dignity of the asso- 
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ciated workers. Men who spend their money in drink, who lose it 
by betting, and neglect their homes are no credit to trade unionism. 
The passion for. gambling has come to be all-absorbing among large 
numbers of workmen in nearly all our great towns. It is almost 
invariably associated with the public-house, Wages are frittered 
away, and there is destitution at home. I have known men, who 
could earn from £5 to £7 a week, living with their families in one 
or two miserable rooms, in which there was not ten shillings’ worth of 
furniture ; the children in rags and half-starved, sometimes sent out 
to beg for food. Ought trade unions to have no controlling power 
ver members who so misconduct themselves, who bring discredit on 
their class, who fail to perform the most elementary duties of citizen- 
ship, who, though they boast of being wealth-producers, are the 
worst of wage-wasters ? 

The question is, then, Is it possible for societies organised for 
trade purposes to play a practical part in the moral regeneration of 
individuals? Let us see what has been done in this direction, and 
then we will be better able to reply to the inquiry. The United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders is one of the largest, 
most powerful, most exclusive, and best conducted trade unions in 
the world, It was instituted in 1834. Mr. Robert Knight, J.P., 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been its general secretary for twenty- 
four years, and to him more than any other man it owes its influence 
and strength. Under its rules, the Executive Council have most 
extraordinary powers in dealing with members who violate contracts, 
leave debts unpaid, desert their wives and families, &c. Section I. 
of Rule 42 reads : 

“Tf any member be guilty of fraud or any other disgraceful 
conduct, or follow any evil, wicked, or notorious practice contrary to 
law, or use any unlawful means in procuring a livelihood, if proof 
be made thereof, his branch or the Executive Council shall have the 
power to fine him any sum not exceeding £5, or expel him. Any 
member being convicted of dishonest practices by a court of justice, 
shall be summoned before the committee of the branch to which he 
belongs, and shall be liable to exclusion, or such suspension as they 
may feel justified in inflicting; but no member shall be excluded 
before he has been summoned before the committee.” 

Though violation of this rule places an offender under ban, he is 
not hopelessly cut off from his associates. After having expiated 
his transgression, and proved to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Council that he has “ redeemed bis character,” he may in course of 
time be re-admitted to the benefits of membership, being allowed to 
work with non-union men for two years, contributing at the same time 
a third-class member's contributions. A report, in pamphlet form, 
usually containing about thirty pages of printed matter, is issued from 
headquarters of the scciety at the end of every mcnth. In this the 
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general secretary makes a statement on the condition of trade, district 
committees furnish details as to the work in hand or in prospect, 
changes in the society are noted, and then at the end a page or so 
is devoted to personal matters, delinquents are ‘‘ brought to book,” 
appeals made, and. penalties threatened in default of compliance 
with the imperious commands of the Executive. In every case 
names, registered numbers, and full descriptions of the members 
alluded to are given. The following examples, selected at random 
from two or three reports, will indicate sufficiently the degree of 
moral compulsion that is exercised : 

“M. J. , Registered No. —, must send support to his wife 
and child at once, as this is a heartless case.” 

“J... must pay the debt he owes Mrs. J for board and 
lodgings at South Shields at once, or he will get into trouble. He 
is about Barrow.” 

"1. , plater, must at once pay his helpers at , or he 
will be expelled.” 

“a, Ot , No. —, late of , must send support to his 
wife and family at once, or he will be expelled. Also R. W : 
pluter, who is supposed to be about “d 

Sh, , Registered No. —, and M. R , Registered 
No. —, are fined five shillings each for creating a disturbance at 

They have their travelling cards out.” 

“8.1, must pay the debt of £10 he owes a poor widow at 
Elland.” 

“If J.C , caulker, does not pay the debt he owes at > 
he will be expelled next month, as this is a heartless case.” 

‘The clearance card or address of B. T is wanted at 
for fraud, he having drawn all the wages due to his mate and helpers 
and decamped. He is about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches in height, sandy 
complexion, with heavy moustache, and a plausible talker. He is 
well known about and the North. He is reported to have 
gone to ——-. We hope our members will give him the cold 
shoulder, as he is a low, mean scoundrel, and his many acts of dis- 
honesty will surely overtake him.” 

It will be seen from these extracts that for a variety of offences 
members are “ put through the report,” to quote a phrase used by 
the Boilermakers themselves. Failure to comply with the conditions 
imposed by the Executive inevitably ends in expulsion from the 
society—a most serious matter, for it is difficult to obtain em- 
ployment in the trade if a man be a non-unionist. The pro- 
nouncements of the council have all the force of law. In some cases 
it is even stipulated how much a member shall contribute to the 
support of his wife and family, and it may be a larger sum than 
would be awarded by a bench of magistrates in a case of judicial 
separation. But this trade union also safeguards the interests of 
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employers. A case in proof. Ina well-known shipyard on the 
North-East Coast, three members of the Boilermakers’ Society 
entered into a contract to do a certain amount of plating. Their 
work was but half done when, in their own language, they “ went 
on the spree.” The manager was compelled to engage other men 
to finish the job, and the firm was put to some inconvenience and 
additional expense. Complaint was made to the Executive Council 
of the Boilermakers’ Society, who asked to be informed of the outlay 
occasioned over and above the contract price. This was ascertained 
to be £10, and the Council promptly sent the firm a cheque for that 
amount. The next act of the Executive was to notify, in the 
monthly report, that these three men who had failed to complete 
their contract, had to send £3 10s. each to the head office, the alter- 
native being expulsion from the society. The money was paid. 

Another case of a different kind. At a large marine engineering 
establishment a number of boilermakers undertook to do a certain 
amount of repair work at a price mutually agreed upon. In a short 
time, however—without obtaining the sanction of the Executive— 
they demanded an advance of so much per week, which was refused, 
whereupon they went out on strike. The usual notice was not 
given, and, as the repairs had’ to be executed with all possible haste, 
the men thought the firm would be compelled to accede to their 
demand. But the manager simply sent a telegram to the general 
secretary of the Society of Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Ship- 
builders, and Mr. Knight replied, instructing him to give the dis- 
contented workmen the additional remuneration, and the Executive 
would refund to the firm the extra expenditure incurred. So 
the men’s wages were advanced, they started work, the job was 
finished, the Boilermakers’ Society sent the firm a cheque to meet 
the outlay occasioned by the breach of faith on the part of the men, 
and then recovered the money from the offending workmen them- 
selves. Cases of this kind could be multiplied, but those quoted are 
sufficient to show that, instead of trade unionism being necessarily 
antagonistic to employers, it may be conducted in a manner that in 
reality promotes their interests,and establishes that confidence between 
masters and men which, alas! is now somewhat rare, but which is 
most desirable in the administration of large concerns, wherein the 
least friction may entail serious loss. Though neglect of work may 
not, perhaps, be generally charged against members of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, when it is reported the district committees and 
branches are instructed to deal sharply with offenders, recognising, 
as Mr. Knight says, that “nothing can be more irritating to employers . 
than to have work at a standstill while the men who ought to be 
doing it are spending their time and money in the public-house, to 
the injury of themselves and those who may have the misfortune to 
be dependent upon them.” 
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It is possible, then, to introduce into the government of trade 
societies a system which shall to some extent regulate the moral 
conduct of members, develop a sense of individual responsibility, 
help to make them men as well as unionists, restrain them from 
vicious practices, and impel them to well-doing and fair-dealing. If 
this can, in however small a measure, be done in the case of the 
United Society of Boilermakers and Iron and Steel Shipbnilders, 
no good reason can be adduced why it shorld not at least be 
attempted in other trade unions. To argue that to try to reform or 
to elevate the individual would be to weaken trade societies—to 
cause the withdrawal of members, to deter others from joining the 
ranks of organised labour—is to assume that the bad predominates 
among workmen. Good, honest, right-thinking men can have no 
objection to an effort being made to raise the moral as well as the 
social standing of their class. The boasted liberty of the subject— 
that fiction which is the refuge of so many who consider neither 
their own true welfare nor the good of others—it may be contended, 
would be endangered. It sounds well, that phrase, the “liberty of 
the subject,” but, after all, trade-unionists allow little freedom of 
action, and, if many of them could get their own way, free will 
would be still further curtailed. In the beginning thousands of 
workmen become members of trade unions, not from choice, but 
under compulsion. In some trades it is difficult for a non-unionist 
to obtain employment ; he is practically excluded from Society shops, 
not because he is an incapable artisan, but because he has not 
enrolled himself under the banner of trade unionism. Then the 
members of some trade societies are not permitted to accept less 
than the standard wage which has been set up in a district. They 
may be out of employment and in a state bordering upon starva- 
tion, but their society decrees that they shall not work except under 
conditions which it has established. A majority may declare in 
favour of a strike—it may be on a question of principle, or out of 
sheer wrong-headedness—and the minority—whose attitude is not 
due to a feeling of timidity, but to a proper appreciation of the 
situation and a sense of their own moral responsibility—are forced 
into idleness, against which they have protested, which to them 
may mean the most pitiable poverty, or the sacrifice of the savings 
of a lifetime, which may seriously cripple the society that they have 
helped to build up and strengthen, and which may bring industrial 
depression in its train. But the majority rules, and those who 
form the minority are not permitted to do work which they are 
willing and anxious to do. There is no such thing as liberty— 
absolute freedom of action—in trade unionism. If there were it 
would cease to exist. 

One of the first steps in the direction of making trade unionism 
a moral force would be to remove lodge-meetings from public-houses. 
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This could easily be enforced by rule. A landlord may allow the 
free use of a room for lodge purposes, but many members who are 
not abstainers consider themselves under an obligation to spend 
something “ for the good of the house.” The weak are tempted 
to over-indulgence, and bad habits are contracted. Teetotallers 
would prefer not to meet on licensed premises; indirectly they are 
contributing to support a traffic to which they object, which, it may 
be, they abhor. There are few towns nowadays in which rooms 
might not ba obtained for the transaction of trade union business, 
apart from the associations and allurements of the long bar and the 
snug. And in populous centres why should there not be trades- 
halls ?—buildings which might be shared by various labour societies, 
habitations in connection with which there might be reading and 
recreation rooms, and classes for educational advancement. In 
some trade organisations it is customary for so much in the pound 
on the amount received in members’ contributions to be “‘ spent for 
the good of the house.” It was so in the Boilermakers’ Society 
when Mr. Knight was appointed General Secretary, one shilling of 
every pound received being expended in the purchase of liquor in 
return for the landlord’s courtesy in providing accommodation ; but 
an alteration of the rules was secured by which the money that had 
hitherto been spent on drink was to be devoted to the formation of 
a fund for the relief of cases of distress and the benefit of widows 
and orphans of deceased members. The fund thus established has 
grown to such dimensions that as much as £3000 has been distri- 
buted in a single year among poor people. It is also stipulated 
that no intoxicating drink shall be allowed at any Society-meeting ; 
but even this wise provision does not destroy the temptation which 
attendance at a public-house places in the way of weak brethren. 
If lodge-meetings were held on premises where alcoholic stimulants 
are not sold, many members would be richer in pocket, in health, 
and character. A greater amount of poverty is the product of 
drinking and gambling than of small wages. To the mind of the 
ordinary workmen the chief aim of trade unionism is to increase 
wages and, at least, to maintain concessions that have been fought 
for and won, the idea being ;: the higher the wages, the greater the 
comfort of the wage-earner. But it too often happens that there is 
wretchedness and poverty in the homes of men whose rate of 
remuneration reaches the highest standard; while, on the other 
hand, well-conducted, thrifty folks have cosy homes, although their 
income may be small, and their means of adding to it limited by 
circumstances which they had nothing to do in creating. In one 
of his reports to the Boilermakers and Shipbuilders, Mr. Knight 
says: ‘‘ As one deeply interested in everything that tends to your 
well-being, permit me to rewind you that the objects of our associ- 
ation are not limited to the question of wages, or to the distribution 
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of financial benefits; they extend to all questions which affect our 
present and future happiness. I fully admit that one of the objects 
of our society is to secure adequate wages for our members, but it 
is quite possible for a good wage to become a curse and not a 
blessing. What is wanted is for every working man to have a well- 
regulated home—that should receive his greatest attention.” This 
idea might form the basis upon which the Newer Unionism might 
be built. It is time to recognise the fact that the salvation of the 
workers will never be accomplished merely by the raising of wages 
and the shortening of hours. ‘The lives of men who have to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow are often blighted by other 
things than the rapacity of capitalists. Let trade unionism be 
made the bond of character, and it will become a greater power 
than it can ever be by simply waging war against employers. Its 
fighting strength would not, however, be diminished, for its moral 
force would be increased. 
MatTTHEw Sropart. 





WANTED, A NEW SKEPTICISM. 


Tue old skepticism doubted the veracity of our knowing faculties. 
It resulted in the denial of the certainty of any real existence out- 
side of self. It was opposed to the old science, which knew alto- 
gether too much about elements and humours, temperaments and 
complexions. 

There should seem to be room for a new skepticism. According 
to the original meaning of the word, it would consider—“ look 
into ”—the use of our powers of abstracting formulas from supposed 
realities. It might result in a systematic doubting of many things 
often taken for granted as scientific truths. It would be opposed to 
the new science, which is getting to know painfully much of “ con- 
sciousness, its centres and its states.” 

The prime subject-matter of science is concrete existence—that is, 
facts which can be verified by actual observation and experiment. 
“Only singulars exist,’ and ‘‘ induction proceeds from singulars 
to the universal,” were the old ways of expressing the groundwork 
of all exact science. There is a new science, aiming at ‘‘ inductive 
metaphysic,” and claiming to end in “a legitimate metaphysical 
inference,” which seems to start out from universals in the third 
degree of abstraction. The new skepticism should aim at bringing 
all this philosophy, which claims to be scientific, back to the facts in 
the case. 

The facts are obvious enough, and it is easy to conceive the suc- 
cessive abstractions made from them. 

1, I (and others like myself) act consciously. 

This is a fact of concrete existence, subject to my own observa- 
tion; that is, I exist acting consciously (knowing, feeling), and I 
am aware that I so exist. Attention, pleasure, remembrance, and 
the rest have meaning for me only as they remind me that I act 
consciously now this way and now that. The moment I leave this 
basis in my reasoning, I go beyond verifiable fact. My reasoning 
may be valid, just as algebraic operations are valid, long after the 
counting of numbers has ceased. But it is reasoning from abstrac- 
tions and—well, until proof to the contrary is presented, the new 
skepticism will doubt the veracity of an “‘ inductive metaphysic.” 

2. Conscious action. 

This is a first abstraction—of the action from the one acting, 
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quite dropping the agent out of sight. As presented to the mind, 
thus abstracted, it can no more exist than the bore of a cannon when 
the barrel has exploded. It has a quiddity, and nothing more, like 
any other universal. If you wish to number it. as in “a series ” 
or “a variety” of conscious actions, you must either suppose the 
agent, when you fall back clumsily on No. 1, or you simply classify 
abstractions, as difficult to reason from as ‘‘ ghosts of defunct bodies.” 
And observe that the psycho-physicists, who strive to note the dura- 
tion and intensity of acts of attention and the like, experiment with 
the living agent. From all time metaphysicians were prone to 
dwell on the “conscious actions” as abstracted and previously 
defined, like botanists who should spend all their time on the Genera 
Plantarum without reference to the plants as they grow. But 
the new science is not content even with this first degree of 
abstraction. 

3. Consciousness. 

Here we are at a further degree of abstraction—of the quality 
from the action, the latter being now lost from sight. The shadow 
of fact .still left is so unsubstantial and elusive that even defini- 
tion is difficult. In the old psychology it was nearly equivalent to 
a recognition of one’s mental inside. In the new science the con- 
sideration of it varies from that of a fine molecular force moving in 
suitably organised matter (another abstraction in a concrete reality), 
to that of “a potentiality which becomes aware of itself” (this time, 
thanks for nothing !). 

4, States of consciousness. 

The power of abstraction can no further go. This being the case, 
it seems proper to the new scholasticism to take its flight from this 
aérial point, perhaps on the principle that, being already so high up, 
it will take some time to fall to the ground: 


“ An inductive metaphysic must start from the ‘given’ and proceed 
thence to the complete explanation of the said ‘given.’ Now, there is only 
one ‘ given’ that is universally recognised by disputants, and its scope may 
be accurately embraced in the formula, ‘ states of consciousness appear.’ ” 4 


The new skepticism, without being intimidated by universal consent 
or great names, will look askance at these “ states ” of an abstraction 
of an abstraction, even though they be numbered and treated as. 
existing facts. It will ask whether that which has been lost sight 
of in the process of abstraction is not, perhaps, necessary to that 
observation and experience on which all verifiable science must ulti- 
mately rest. From the beginning, it must be denied that anything 
so disembodied as a “state of consciousness” can properly 
“ appear ” at all. 

What really appears when “I act consciously” is a certain 


1 Theism—and After. By E. D. Fawcett, in WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October 
1894, 
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number of changes (not all observable) in nerve and brain, and the 
thought or feeling which blossoms out with the change. The old 
psychology too often attended to the latter only, abstracting the 
concept from the conception of it. The new science, as Mr. Grant 
Allen attempts to popularise it, declines to notice the concept (which 
is quite observable), and even loses sight, in the conception or act of 
thinking, of the very element of which ‘I am aware when acting 
consciously.” Cardinal Newman thought “ psychology never can be 
easy reading”; but the writing of it must be very easy when it is 
thus limited to the observation of the physiological facts alone. The 
new skepticism will persist in doubting both synthesis and — 
until all the facts in the case are verified. 

The new “inductive metaphysic” goes farther than the new 
science—farther than “the agnosticism which confines us to 
phenomena and the modified agnosticism that places an Unknowable 
behind these.” It aims at nothing less than reading the “ Riddle 
of the Universe,” which ought not to be nearly as easy reading as 
psychology itself. It seems to descry, starting from “ states of 
consciousness” as its facts, some “ unitary subject behind my and 
your consciousness ”—some ‘ universal subject which is only cause 
of consciousness in so far as it is the spontaneous substance or 
essence ever passing into, and revealing itself to itself as, conscious- 
ness.” 

The new skepticism first wonders what all this would mean if 
applied tothe unabstracted facts (No. 1), instead of the abstractions 
of the third degree (No. 4). Let us try it when “I act con- 
sciously ” thinking. ‘‘ The spontaneous substance or essence passes 
into and reveals itself to itself as” me thinking, you thinking, him, 
her, and them thiaking. This is worse than Emerson’s red-slayer 
thinking he slays, and the slain thinking he is slain, when in reality 
it is only Brahma: 


“‘ T am the slayer and the slain, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


But, if the new philosophy began with Brahma, it bids fair to 
wind up with Buddha. It contemplates, “as goal of cosmic evolu- 
tion,” this fontal metaconscious “‘ generating a concrete God,” defined 
by Renan as “a single organised being, in whose infinity would he 
gathered up millions and millions of lives, past and present at the 
same time.” 

This is, doubtless, as easy as “ revealing itself to itself as” me or 
you thinking. But the skeptic will be irresistibly reminded of 
Jean Paul’s reflection when told that he should be immortal—oh, 
yes! but not personally. He would merge in the progress of 
humanity, which is immortal. 

Just so; there are 1000 men, each desirous of reading the philo- 
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sophy of Kant. And the philosophy of Kant has been printed in 
1000 pages. The pages are torn apart and one is given to each man. 
Each reads his own page and no more. Then the new philosopher 
proclaims—‘“‘ The philosophy of Kant has been read !” 

The skeptic, new or old, sees as little verifiable science in this 
unsatisfactory way of satisfying men’s desires as in the previous way 
of “ explaining the rise of centres of consciousness.” Alexander of 
Aphrodisia among the earlier, and Avicenna and Averroés among 
the Arabic commentators of Aristotle, followed the same blind alleys 
till they came to the impenetrable wall. To say the least, their 
precise analysis kept as close to the facts as the vague syntheses of 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, reading Spinoza through Kant’s 
spectacles. 

Perhaps, after all, what is wanted is a “‘ metaphysical analysis ” 
—something partially represented in the Aristotelian treatises known 
under the name of Boétius—de Divisione et Distinctione. There 
were great men before Agamemnon. There were skeptical and 
critical minds before John Stuart Mill, who recognised that all valid 
induction must stick to the facts as they are observed in concrete 
existence, and must not go on to abstractions from them, Also, 
reasoned science (deduction) or philosophy must be careful to ascer- 
tain when and how, and with what warrant of landing safely, it is 
to make the leap from the terra firma of known fact into the 
limitless void, 


‘“* Where entity and quiddity 
Like ghosts of defunct bodies lie.” 


SroppDARD Dewey. 





WHY NEW ZEALAND WOMEN GET THE 
FRANCHISE. 


IN a recent number of the WESTMINSTER ReEviEw' I tried to set out 
and to explain the laws which were checking the growth of a landed 
aristocracy in New Zealand, and I ended by asserting that on the 
foundation of a sounder system of land tenure were being erected 
many noble reforms. 

One of the most interesting of these finds expression in the 
Electoral Act (1893), which adds female electors to the voting power 
of the Colony. Voluntarily, without agitation on the part of the 
great majority of unfranchised women, this right was granted to 
them by the men. Such a rew departure is of importance, more 
by reason of the causes and influences which led up to it than 
through any resultant alteration in the balance of political power. 
As predicted by those Parliamentary advocates best qualified to judge, 
and as proved by the General Election of 1893, at which 129,792 
men and 90,290 women recorded their votes, political parties remain 
much the same as before. One danger—that of hasty legislation— 
is even lessened. Under universal male suffrage the voting power 
of the elector, who can with a light heart leave the Colony if the 
result of his vote touch him unpleasantly, is as great as that of the 
elector who must make New Zealand his permanent home. But 
now, to the man who is of most value to his country and who is 
most entitled to influence legislation—to him who has a family 
growing up to take his place—the Act gives, in nine cases out of 
ten if he deserve their confidence, the additional influence of the votes 
of his wife and daughters. The preponderance of electoral power is 
thus shifted from the single men to the families, from the floating 
to the permanent population. Even the supposed great power over 
women of religious teachers, exercised as it is to the full, has failed 
to change in the slightest degree our system of State secular 
education. At the last General Election agitators for grants to 
denominational schools were, by the additional female votes, placed 
in a more hopeless minority than before. It is true the liquor 
traffic may be the sooner diminished and perhaps refined, drinking 
bars abolished, and a higher standard of quality in wines and spirits 


1 “The Land Laws of New Zealand,” March 1894. 
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made compulsory ; but, in the present temper of the people, that 
would probably have been done at a very early date by the men 
alone. Private character in Parliamentary candidates may influence 
more votes; certain trifling, unjust, artificial disabilities, which still 
linger in woman’s path, may be more speedily removed; but of 
important changes there are none likely to be caused by the new 
electors.’ In brief, the measure is a Conservative one. New Zealand’ 
women, it is now proved, dislike political change; they have a 
wholesome dread of faddists and men who talk too much ; they show 
an intelligent reluctance to disturb existing social conditions without 
grave necessity ; they vote in sympathy with their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, In a Colony where a close copartnership of work and a 
simple family life make the majority of both sexes think and act in 
sympathy, how can it be otherwise ? 

This sympathy of thought and action through copartnership of 
work and simple family life is the key of the position. The political 
effect is of minor interest, and consideration thereof may be dis- 
missed in order to study the far more important cause, of which the 
Electoral Act of 1893 is only one outcome. ‘That cause is the 
extended usefulness and self-dependence of woman in New Zealand. 
Let us see what her position is. To do this it is necessary to start 
again from the solid foundation of the land laws and their effect: 
upon social life. 

There can be little doubt that the influence of an overshadowing 
landed aristocracy and of its handmaiden a State Church—the 
religion of caste, idleness, great irresponsible wealth in Church and 
State, no land rights, a poverty-stricken proletariat, gigantic alms- 
giving and prayer as the ideal State—is directly opposed to the: 
extension of female usefulness and self-dependence. The natural 
tendency of our wives and daughters is to copy the highest class in 
the land as the best social standard. Where the woman of the 
lower or middle class sees that the first step upwards is to be made. 
rich enough to do no work for her own support with her own hands ; 
to have her clothes fashioned, cleaned, mended, even put on and oif; 
her hair brushed and cut; her living apartments tidied, and the 
doors thereof opened and shut for her to pass through; her food 
earned, bought, cooked, served, and removed—all by the hands of’ 
others—she loses the ambition to be a co-worker on equal terms 
with man, Not desiring the same responsibility, why should she 
desire or deserve equal political rights? As the mother of all man- 
kind, as the moulder of its youthful mind, as source of love of the 
beautiful, of poetry, song, chivalry, altruism in man, woman may 
stand on a loftier plane, or she may be the apotheosis of the drone, 

1 There is no sign among men, women, or their representatives in Parliament of a 


desire to give women power to sit in Parliament. A-late attempt (July 1894) to 
bring in a Bill for that purpose was laughed out of the House of Representatives. 
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‘but certainly has acquired no claim to settle the land laws or decide 
the incidence of taxation. 
There is for man a natural law which may be expressed thus: 


“The withdrawal of each acre of land from cultivation throws on every 
other acre so much additional burden of sustenance. In like manner does 
the withdrawal of each human being from the production of his own food, 
or of a fair equivalent for the general good, cast on every contemporary 
so much additional burden.” 


Possession of past accumulated labour in the shape of lands, or 
even of gold, is no equivalent, and may no more excuse this duty 
than may the accumulated virtues of an ancestor discharge the thoral 
obligations of a descendant. ‘There is no escape from this for the 
just man who denies the divine right of anyone to do no work. 
There can be none for a just woman if she is to attain her highest 
ideal of usefulness and self-dependence. 

I will now endeavour to prove by statistics and to explain by 
illustration how far the women of New Zealand are upon the road to 
this highest destiny. 

Omitting foreign visitors, travellers, and tourists, Chinese, Maoris, 
and half-castes, there were, in round numbers, out of a total popula- 
tion of 619,000 persons in New Zealand at the census of 1891, 
290,000 females of all ages; and the following table shows, approxi- 
mately, how they were occupied. To the student of statistics the 
figures will speak loudly of usefulness and simple life in the most 
powerful of all languages—the language of plain facts. 


OCCUPATIONS OF WC MEN IN NEW ZEALAND, 1891. 


(Of independent means . - 2,100 
}In asylums, hospitals, jails, reforma-) 
tories, and refuges ; -1,600 
also beggars and vagrants ) -—— 3,700 
Wives and widows performing domestic duties . ° F 83,800 
Relatives assisting in same . 35,600 
Others assisting in same, including visitors, lodgers, boarders, r) 
lady-helps (also a ‘few separate classes, ieee non- - 
assisting, unspecified here, and under 500) i 
Paid domestic servants 13,800 
Paid industrial, commercial, agricultural, ‘and ~— 28.200 
workers . ‘ ; ‘ ; . 
Girls at school and college : : : , 69,400 
Girls receiving tuition at home . , . : 4,400 
Infants and children at home, non- assisting | ‘ ; ‘ 46,600 


290,000 


Having no occupation { 


4,500 


The first plain fact told by these figures is that, among the women 
‘at any rate, the drones are not numerous enough to exercise much 
influence for evil. The workers outnumber the non-workers to an 
_ enormous extent. Out of 169,000 women over 14 and under 65 
years of age, not 4000 are returned as: absolutely idle. More 
_ closely examined, the proportion is even less; for of 2100 capable 
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idlers in the first column—the pensioners, annuitants, and others 
returned as “ ladies ”—a very large proportion, more than 500, are 
over 65 years of age, and the remainder form barely 1 per cent. of 
the whole 169,000! Also of the incapable idle in the second column 
it is more correct to class the adults who are in hospitals (200) and 
in lunatic asylums (700) as non-useful through the ‘act of God than 
as useless in any criminal sense. The residue (700) added to the 
(1600) “ladies” form quite an insignificant extra or unjust burden 
on the workers. 

The three next columns bring into view the pleasing spectacle of 
83,800 wives and widows assisted by 35,600 relatives, and over 4000 
others busying theriselves in the happiest and noblest of all fields 
of labour—home life. Do they work, or do they shirk their home 
duties 4nd hire servants? The immediately-following column of 
13,800 domestic servants answers ‘‘ Yes!” to the first, and empha- 
tically “No!” to the second question. Small as that number looks, 
it must be viewed in connection with all the other classes before its 
true proportion can be fixed, because, besides satisfying the needs 
of all the wives (90,000, not deducting those at work away from 
home), and of nearly 12,000 widows, it has to provide a proportion 
of paid domestic help for 7,700 widowers, and for those who employ 
more than one servant. 

I am, therefore, quite within the mark in stating that at least 
80,000 wives (or 90 per cent.) manage their homes without paid 
help! Non-working platformists who have even less weight in New 
Zealand than in older countries, and exceptional women, blind to 
the paramount claims and disabilities of maternity, may urge 
woman’s right to suicidal, defiant, enormously handicapped com- 
petition with man in all the fields of constant labour, or in other 
words to equality of opportunity, but it may be safely affirmed that, 
for the most part, the unmarried women, who form the great 
majority of the 39,600 at home, assisting in domestic duties, and of 
the 42,000 paid workers, look to fulfil their highest destiny of use- 
fulness by joining the happy circle of 90,000 wives. And this 
devoutly-to-be-desired result will be arrived at through our liberal 
land laws' if at all. It is true that the marriage rate in the Colony 
decreased slightly, but steadily, during the period of depression 
following the extravagant expenditure of borrowed moneys in 
1871-5, and that the low prices ruling for all our productions during 
the last decade have checked its recovery,’ but, by means of the new 


1 And labour laws, but all labour legislation is vain unless preceded by a sound 
system of land tenure. 

2 The marriage rate of New Zealand, which before 1874 was the highest of the 
Australasian Colonies, is at the present date of comparison (1891) the lowest. The 
decrease is greatest from the ages of 15 to 21. This decrease of immature mar- 
riages is the result of intellectual advancement and increased independence of spirit 
in the women, and is a social benefit. The decrease from 22 to 30 is a social disaster, 
and, were there no other reason, would of itself justify all the Acts lately passed to 
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laws for acquiring land for settlement,’ Colonists do not despair of 
seeing the 28,000 small farmers of 1881, which had already 
increased in 1891 to 40,000, reach 80,000 before the census of 
1901; all prospering, paying fair wages, paying fair prices for the 
products of our factories, and withdrawing year after year willing 
happy wives from the circle of unmarried workers, It is to be 
hoped that the political power at the ballot-box of this increased 
body of wives will cause their voices to be heard with respect. Not 
long can sensible and just pecuniary emancipation of the married 
women be, in any case, delayed. Man and wife will still be ‘‘ One” 
in work and savings, as in affection, but that “One” will not be 
man alone as hitherto. Then the wife will be really a partner. She 
will not have to wait for death to put her into possession of a 
reasonable share of common earnings and savings. 

To those who look on life as a club for souls, such a pictured 
high destiny of partnership in work may seem a drudgery lowering 
lofty spirit to the level of the kitchen and nursery. In the past, 
State-endowed religions, upholders of a privileged class, themselves 
the greatest monopolisers of lands and wealth wrung from the 
people, have been greatly responsible for the false standard that 
work at home is vulgar and work for the poor chic. The priest of 
the West countenanced the washing of poor men’s feet abroad 
along with fastidious idleness at home. The T0hiinga of the 
far Eastern islands preached the other extreme—the gospel of 
slavery. This cunning Maori prophet-priest elevated the planting 
of Kiimdrds for food into a Divine mission, surrounding it 
with imposing and mystic ceremonies. The women rushed in fer- 
vently to dig for all, and became the slaves of all. Will not the 
refined religion of the new century now so close at hand be able 
to strike the happy medium of self-support without slavery ? When 
the drones are dead or stimulated into action by legislation; when 
the influx of alien incapables is stopped ; when both men and women 
do just enough work for their own support and for that of the 


facilitate land settlement and to better the workers. After 30, the age of prudent 
marriage in times of great depression, there is an increase, The following 
comparative table shows the weak and strong points of the position : 
Percentage, at various adult ages of women without husbands, including 
unmarried, widows, and divorcees. 
Uni ss 3 ° Ps oe 

prec bvonger } 20 to 25, 53% 25 to 30,28% 30 to 45, 20% 45 to 55, 26% 
New Zealand, 1891 ms 70% * 35% ‘a 15% re 18% 

The effect of the abnormally low prices of all the products of a hitherto almost 
purely agricultural and pastoral country like New Zealand is so serious that nothing 
short of the enormously increased production caused by the liberal land policy of 
period II. (1872—1894) could have saved it from bankruptcy, repudiation, or further 
borrowing to pay interest in 1892--1894. Small wonder then if the marriage rate 
suffered. 

1 The New Zealand Budget for 1894-5 sets aside £2,250,000 for land settlement, 
viz., £250,000 forthe purchase of native lands, £250,000 for the compulsory re- 
purchase of parts of the estates of large landowners ; £250,000 for roads and bridges, 
and £1,500,000 to be lent on mortgage to small farmers at 5 per cent. p. a. interest. 
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children, the aged, and the stricken, how light that share of work 
will be! The serfdom of excessive toil, the degradation of alms- 
giving and receiving, will cease, and Woman, no longer oscillating 
between toy-slave and devotee, will find satisfaction of soul in the 
high destiny of married usefulness linked with proud, fearless com- 
radeship with man. ° 

Passing on to the next division of the table, the 69,400 girls at 
school, college, and university seem a goodly array. To these have 
to be added 4,400 receiving tuition at home, making a grand total of 
nearly 74,000, or more than one-fourth of the whole female popu- 
lation, a larger proportion than is shown by America, which admits 
to school children a year younger than we do, and claims the 
highest average of the Northern world. Even the last column, 
that of the children at home, can conceal very few idlers. No 
child is allowed to enter the State schools under five years of age. 
This disposes of 41,000 out of the 46,600. 

By figures such as the above the facts may be grasped darkly, and 
by the progressive ratios of comparison with previous returns, the 
future may be seen as in a vision, but, to bring more plainly to view 
the workaday New Zealand life which is having such a potent effect 
on our society, I will try to describe the families of three typical 
persons: (1) a town merchant of moderate means; (2) a poor 
country village settler; (3) a farmer occupying 320 acres of land. 


I, 


Mr. Darke has neither poverty nor riches. He belongs to the town class 
where are to be found all merchants, in the widest sense of the word, doc- 
tors, lawyers, journalists, Government clerks, and others, who are well- 
educated, well-to-do, and well-behaved. There is no class above him, 
although there are many richer persons in his own station of life. He is 
a merchant and ship-owner with an irregular income of £600 to £800 a 
year. Mrs. Darke is that inestimable gift to society, an educated useful 
woman with sound judgment. Her opinion is often of value, even in 
business matters, to her husband, who started married life by telling her 
“ things,” thus making her a sympathiser in his work. As business and 
family duties increase together she lightens his anxieties by taking entire 
control of the household and its disbursements. From joint savings she 
always draws a small share, which, invested from time to time in her own 
name, brings her in now a steady annual income of £100. Her example 
makes useful work respectable and desirable to the minds of her daughters. 
Mr. Darke has come of fairly good stock, and has worked hard with many 
ups and downs all his life, and his wife with him ; but they are happy, 
and not without refinement, that culture which arises from meeting fre- 
quently people who have travelled much, anda love of music and literature. 
He has two boys and two girls. The boys enter the State free schools and 
work their way up to the sixth standard, by which time they are thirteen 
years old. The elder is rather dull at book-learning but passes creditably, 
for he is plodding and careful. He hates confinement indoors, is fond of 
open-air work, and can stand for an hour looking at fine cattle and horses. 
It is evident he will take toa country life. After two years at a Secondary 
College, where he absorbs more carpentering in the technical class work- 
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shops and football in the playground than Latin or science, he wants to 
leave and go “up country.” An old “chum” has returned to town with 
glowing accounts of riding after cattle, shouldering an axe, and tramping 
off at warm, beautiful, New Zealand daybreak to cut down trees. He says: 
** Old man, it is grand!” So Charley Darke asks his father to let him 
leave school. ‘What is the use of my wasting time trying to learn what 
my mind rejects ?” Charley is quite right, and really a Nationalist, though 
he does not know it, for Nationalism is the innate struggle to break down 
the false inequalities made by man, and thus give to each individual a fair 
start, leaving the real inequalities of Nature to some wiser generation, 
which may discover how to breed poets and statesmen as easily as we do 
race-horses and watch-dogs. He proceeds to learn his new business by 
working on a farm for wages, not playing about on horseback like some 
cadets, who come many thousands of miles and give high premiums for the 
privilege of learning to crack a stock whip in a new colonial riding costume. 
When arrived at years of discretion Charley Darke becomes a farmer, 
taking up 320 acres of land on a 999 years’ lease from Government, with 
all his improvements secured to him for ever, and very soon marries. 
Harold, the second son, takes a scholarship in the primary school—one of 
the numerous scholarships instituted by Government for the express pur- 
pose of finding out who can best serve the State by their brains, whether 
they they be children of colonels or carpenters, and goes to a Secondary 
College free for two years. There he soon takes another scholarship which 
lands him, with the first half of his B.A., in a lawyer's office, where he 
studies and passes examination after examination, working for his em- 
ployers all the time, earning first 10s. a week, then 20s., then 30s. He 
lives in his father’s house and—oh, horror !—brushes his own boots. At 
25 years of age he is a full-blown solicitor of the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand, with legal knowledge and practical experience. The two Misses 
Darke also go through the primary free schools, and thence to the Girls’ 
College. They get up early every morning and before going to school make 
their own beds, tidy their rooms, dust the morning room after the one ser- 
vant has swept it out, set the breakfast table, and do a number of those odds 
and ends which a man cannot particularise, but sums up in one word—com- 
fort. On Sundays the hard-working “ general servant” at 15s. a week 
wages, who is too enlightened to stay unless treated considerately, gets 
a holiday from three o'clock till ten p.m., and the girls prepare the 
tea and supper if wanted. It is the best tea Mr. Darke gets all the week, 
because on other days he dines late, and because friends drop in, and 
there are sure to be capital scones baked by Bessie. The elder girl 
develops capacity and desire for teaching, and takes a class, first as pupil 
teacher in the infant school, afterwards of thirty to fifty boys in the 
public schools, where she earns £20, £30, and £40 per annum, at the 
same time studying, attending teachers’ afternoon classes under specialist 
professors, passing examinations, and then goes to a central training 
school for two years, where she is taught to teach, koth practically auu 
theoretically, and becomes qualified to undertake the charge of higher 
classes, At the same time she is thoroughly competent in house work, 
and, earning money, knows its value, looks upon its right use as a duty, 
and is far from considering extravagant expenditure a sign of refinement. 
Bessie Darke, the younger sister, is musical, playing almost anything on 
the piano at sight, and is fond of dressmaking. She spent twelve months 
in a dressmaker’s workroom learning what she ought to have been taught 
in school. She makes her own pocket-money by giving lessons in both. 
Once a week she holds a class, which six girls in the neighbourhood 
attend, in order to learn cutting out, fitting and style, and she has three 
music pupils. If those failed, she could and would willingly teach a 
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dancing class, for she is a splendid waltzer, and in request at many balls, 
or she would, with the approval of family and friends, take a situation as 
telephone clerk under Government, earning £60 a year. The Darkes have 
a very comfortable house just large enough for their needs. Young 
Robson often spends an evening there and it is observed that, at their 
progressive euchre parties, assisting Bessie in the arrangements and 
in marking seems to be preferred by him to playing, although he is known 
to be 4 good player. Robson is a young stockbroker earning only £200 
a year and is a good fellow. He knows charming Bessie Darke to be 
within reach of his youth and he lives up to his estimate of her sweet 
purity. Bessie, in fact, has long ago made up her mind, so Robson’s happy 
doom may be considered sealed. She is not old-worldly wise enough to 
know that a young man of her own class should toil till past middle age 
to give a wife idleness, being accepted only when he has succeeded; and 
that, to compensate him for the withholding of her beautiful youth from 
his, the ideal woman should leave to him her weaker and baser sisters, 
and be calm at their destruction. Will not their dishonour, which she to 
some extent creates, end in her honour and greater luxury? So Bessie 
Darke and Robson become engaged. Nobody is shocked. She works 
busily at her trousseau, and Robson’s sisters, who are great cooks, especially 
the one who plays the violin so well in the Choral Society's orchestra, 
insist that they will come to the house and help to make cakes for the 
wedding afternoon tea. Old Mr. Darke has not the slightest intention of 
buying husbands for his daughters, whatever he may choose to give them 
in presents or at his death, and Bessie seems quite contented with the idea 
of renting a four-roomed cottage and keeping her little house in order 
with her own fair hands. She is brought up to work and knows how to 
cook a dinner, for she has had a course of practical lessons under a 
professional cook and can make tea and even boil an egg on scientific 
principles. If one could peep down deep enough into her inmost thoughts 
one would find it was rather a pleasure to her than otherwise to look 
forward to wheeling the prospective baby out in a perambulator. Why 
not? Richer friends will not cut her. She suffers no degradation of 
station, and has no disdainful overshadowing upper class to look down on 
her, and—more important—make it the fashion for those immediately 
below them to look down on her because she marries a comparatively poor 
man and does her own house-work. Family cares, harder work, troubles 
and anxieties may come as married life goes on. Why should she be 
troubled in spirit about the future? Is not her highest vocation that of 
wife-companion, youth to youth, co-worker, mother, educator of new 
human souls, not “lady having no occupation,” clerk, doctor, bought wife 
of retired roué. Robson may get on well. And if he do not, why should 
not she, equipped as she is by education, take within reasonable limits her 
chance of life as well as he ? 


II. 


John Robbins is one of our 1166 “ village settlers.” He formerly worked 
on the roads of a country village in England, where he had 12s. per week 
all the year round, weather permitting. He was helped to emigrate, and 
arrived in New Zealand with a wife and eight children. There he took up 
a Village Settlement section of 50 acres. The first year he “had to pinch 
a bit,” but the children earned money and helped. He joined a “ Co-opera- 
tive gang ” of seven men. At the engineer’s estimate under the now famous 
New Zealand Government Co-operative Labour System, which dispenses 
with contractors, they took up a section of district road work close to the 
village settlement. Robbins earned there 7s. a day for three months. At 
first the family lived in a tent, but very soon he built a two-roomed wooden 
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“Jean to” with a clay chimney. He bought a few heifers and pigs. After 
the Government work was finished, he earned 13s. weekly for six months, 
working two days a week at a rich neighbour’s. The rest of his time was 
spent in clearing his land. He soon had 20 acres in grass. On these 
improvements he borrowed £30 from Government, investing it in more 
cows. Now he takes his milk daily to the butter factory. He is a good 
gardener. Part of his land is of first-class quality, and on two selected 
acres he grew last year ten tons of tomatoes. This year he hopes to get 
£80 from two acres of early potatoes. “ The wife,” he says, “is just grand 
at poultry and pigs.” He has now added a front to his house. Three 
children go to school. They walk a mile to the railway station, where the 
Government train takes them free of charge to a big public school five 
miles away. Two of his daughters are married, and a grown-up son is away 
working. Robbins no longer needs their help. He considers himself very 
well off, and intends to pay a man to assist in clearing the rest of his land 
next year. Some of his neighbours are not doing half so well, and he 
thinks it is because they have not learnt anything beyond sheep and cows. 
He knows well Mr. Darke’s married son, Mr. Charles, who is settled on a 
fine farm close by. “ Why, my Marg’ret goes to the same school wi’ his 
dayghter!” says Mr. Robbins. “ The cousins were grand folk where I 
came from in England. But Mrs. Charles is a real lady, she is, and not 
aboon speaking to the wife on equal terms, like, when she meets her.” 


* * * * * * 


Years ago I had chatted in dear picturesque old England with Mrs. 
Robbins in her wee cottage, with the high thatched roof, low clay walls, 
and tiny diamond windows, shaded with fruit trees and creepers. It was 
one of a row of four stuck together, rising from small to large like sample 
toy Noah’s Arks. One felt that, were the tall lid lifted off, the wooden 
family and the animals would be seen decorously arranged inside : 

“* How do you live this hard winter? Do you ever get beef or mutton 
to eat?” 

Reply, after the curtsey that maketh a Colonist shiver : 

* Noo, sir, we gets noo meat, but we have about three poonds cheese, 
and t’ beest milk in the foarm in t’ week and potatoes which are pit for t’ 
winter, and vegetables out gaerden, and tea and bread.” 

“ Do you keep pigs or fowls?” 

“ Noo, sir, t’ risk be too great, so many t’em die in t’ winter. We'd be 
ruint if pig died; boot ma man and me be joost ’s happy as if t’had 
thoosand poonds, we be. It says in t’ Bible that it is a mystery hoo t’ 
body rises again, and it’s joost a graater mystery, I om thinking, hoo we 
get on, but we do, and thaat’s the truth, an’ thank the Lord for it.” 

“ What will you do when your husband grows old or rheumatic, and 
can’t work? It must be impossible to save anything for old age out of 
12s. a week ?” 

“Noo, sureli, when that happens there’s nothing left but t’ warkhouse.” 

# # # * * * 
Pi pressed her lately on the subject of her pious thankfulnes in the old 
ys: 

“Was it God or Satan or the vicar’s wife who made you think that way, 
Mrs. Robbins ?” 

“*’Deed, I doant know.. Mebbee I was joost an old fule to content my- 
self wi’ starvation and charity.” 
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III, 


The Malcolm’s home is in the warm north. It is a rambling wooden 
house of one story sheltered by a wide verandah on the three sunny sides, 
Close behind it are the wool-house, milking-shed, stock-yards and pens, 
and the sleeping and cooking rooms of the farm servants. In front is an 
undulating country of grass and cultivated patches. These are divided 
into strips of irregular shape by two streams, that, cutting deeply into the 
rich chocolate volcanic soil, rush and tumble twenty feet below the surface 
between massy, steep curtains of ferns, away towards a large bay of the 
Pacific Ocean, which glitters and blazes in calm sunshine to the horizon, 
winter and summer. To one side is a snow-capped extinct volcano rising 
like a sugarloaf 8000 feet from the level plain. At sunrise fleecy specks 
of cloud sail towards the mountain from all quarters like flocks of white 
swans and envelop its top, and break away as if alive, then cover it again. 
To the other side is the long coast line of the bay fading from green, 
dimmer and dimmer till lost in the blue of sea and sky. To the rear are 
tumbling billows of earth, fern and forest clad, extending to where, forty 
miles away, in the very mystic centre of Maori history and poetry and 
legend, are seen the dim tops of great Ruapehu and of Tongariro, the 
smoking mountain. 

The Malcolms have lived here for over a generation. And when one 
sees the old couple one comprehends how naturally New Zealand has 
always been distinguished and separated from other Colonies by the high 
mental, moral, and physical breed of its early settlers. Miss Malcolm 
spent two years in England and returned without a regret to her New 
Zealand home. She stoutly maintains that, during the whole of that time 
visiting many relations and friends in London and the provinces, the only 
woman she met who did any work was the wife of a retired army surgeon in 
Devonshire, and she had been born in Australia. Miss Malcolm explains 
that, arranging flowers in the drawing-room, or going about with a basket 
on her arm and benevolence writ large all over her, longing for another 
poor person to take ill, or knitting “things” for missionaries, and selling 
them to friends for her charities with a sweetly pretty affectation of shop- 
keeping, is not what she means by work. Her most vivid recollections 
are of over-fed dogs and starving poor. I fear Miss Malcolm is hardly a 
fair average type. As a child in Sunday School she sympathised with 
Martha when Mary was praised. 

Woman’s work on a New Zealand farm is now much lighter than in the 
early days. The baker comes ten miles over a good road three times a week. 
The milk goes straight from the cow to the creamery three miles away. 
The surplus fruit is sold on the trees. Many things necessary for house- 
keeping and clothing that had formerly to be made at home can now be 
boughs, and delivery over 140 miles of rail and road set in motion, by 
means of a penny post-card, or a sixpenny delayed telegram. And the 
enjoymenis are greater. The winter imprisonment on account of impass- 
able roads is gradually becoming a tale of the olden time. Visitors come 
and go frequently. The Misses Malcolm think nothing of riding fifteen 
miles unattended for a call and afternoon tea, or ten miles into town to 
get a book, and again, when the mail comes in, to read the English and 
American papers and magazines at the Public Library. The WEsTMINsTER 
‘was on that library table when they were children, and four or five 
newer reviews and ladies’ magazines are now added. They take in the 
Australasian, probably the most perfect “ weekly” in the world, and the 
New Zealand Mail regularly. 

Spending a few weeks in one of the principal towns with friends, 
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lectures, balls,’ concerts, are easily accessible. That American institu- 
tion the “Surprise Party” is not uncommon. Then, uninvited guests 
suddenly change places with host and hostess, who sit smiling while 
their house is turned inside out, an imported supper put on the table, 
and everything made straight again, the very spoons and glasses washed 
up by laughing youths who are assisted by deft hands and imperiously 
ordered about by flashing eyes. Young Fitzgerald has ridden thirty 
miles on a horse—a good horse too—that never tasted oats and never saw 
a stable, in order to join one of these parties at the Malcolms. With a 
bottle of “ fiz,” (his pre-arranged contribution to the surprise supper) and 
his dancing shoes rolled up in his evening “togs” all carefully strapped 
on his saddle bow, he shuts up the telegraph and post office at one of the 
little railway stations at 8 p.m., and returns to work at 8 sharp next 
morning. There is not much fear of him standing against the wall with 
a glass in his eye, refusing to waltz and voting the whole thing a bore. 

Still, woman’s work on such a farm even now is hard, nothwithstanding 
the simplicity of the life and the ingenuity of Colonial labour-saving 
methods. This mother and her three daughters do it all, down to the 
scrubbing of the floors and of the pots and pans. Mrs. Malcolm is one of 
the old-fashioned housekeepers—jams, bottled fruits, pickles, butter, cheese 
must all be home-made: the garden must be looked to, eggs, apples, and 
onions must be carefully packed for winter use—hard work every day, 
from early morning till noon, with old-fashioned vest, church, and a cold 
dinner on Sundays. And yet they can be and are ladies, pleasant to talk 
to, being cut off by kind fate from such subjects as servants and bad 
weather, educated, refined, knowing perhaps too little of art, lovers of 
nature, well-read, and fond of music, but not fashionably so, being unaware 
that it is the correct thing to undervalue Handel and Mendelssohn, and 
even Beethoven, and to be passionately fond of Der Ring des Nibelungen.. 
The three daughters each receive 10s, per week wages or pocket-money, 
whichever one likes to call it. There is a fourth, who finding she had a 
vocation for that noblest of all occupations for an unmarried woman whose: 
services are not required at home, attended ambulance classes, became a 
hospital nurse, and is now married to a doctor. 


Monotonous all this? Yes, life deprived of the lights and deep 
shades of lordships and serfdom is duller—for the few. Rhoderick 
Dhu, dropped into the nineteenth century, and forced to confine his 
attention to his own cattle or go to gaol, would find it dull. The 
retainer, earning his daily bread, paying for it and carrying it home, 
might yearn for an incursion at spear-point, behind a baron of the 
good old time. 


1 Here is the facsimile of a New Zealand “advance” invitation card for a 
spinsters’ (return bachelors’) ball. Married ladies will be present as chaperones. 
although not on the Committee : 

‘Lhe Committee of the —— request the pleasure of the Misses Malcolm's 
Company to a Dance in —— Hall on Tuesday, 7th Aug., 1894, at 8.30. 
Committee. 

[Here follow the names of 13 well-known and highly-respected young unmarried girls 

only. 

“" Subscription 3s. with right to nominate a gentleman. 

Supper dish. [7his means that each girl is to bring a contribution in kind to the supper.] 
RAS.V.P. before 30th July to Box 


Little difficulties sometimes occur. Nine girls have already nominated same gentle- 
man, and the Committee has been compelied to return eight of these nomination 
papers with a polite request to “try again.” A very dull man may fail to discover 
who nominatec him and omit to ask that girl to dance. As a rule girls nominate 
brothers or near relatives. 
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The self-effacement of the greatest happiness, for the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number creates uneventful life. The 
New Zealand self-dependent woman, is near to that highest standard 
of inner life to which voluntary, honest self-support is but the first 
outer step. To have inexpensive tastes, and scorn oppression of 
weaker sisters,' to keep herself unspotted from the world, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, td stimulate a strong 
man to her level by the mighty lever of her love which demands 
purity of life in both, to teach children aright, to spend outer and 
inner self thus cheerfully for the general weal—this is real sim- 
plicity of life. By such and such only can woman’s fair share of the 
burden of the world’s work be borne. 

If there is to be no landed aristocracy in New Zealand, are we 
to fall under the worse tyranny of a plutocracy, or are we all to 
become gradually on a dead level? The first question can only be 
properly answered after an exhaustive consideration of our deeply 
interesting labour legislation ; but to the second I can at once reply, 
No! New Zealanders are too English and too shrewd to do other- 
wise than laugh at the idea of a society where all men are to be 
spoon-fed by Government and wear tall satin hats, all women to be 
beautifully dressed alike and go about as bosom friends in common, 
Society can have no cohesion without a highest class to which the 
best may press forward, standing shoulder to shoulder against the 
ignorant, the foolish, and the wicked. What then has the lower- 
class woman to look up to in New Zealand? Simply to a higher 
class doing similar work, but doing it better, more conscientious, 
more polite, more accomplished, better educated, better brained; in 
other words, more scientifically and artistically fed, clothed, housed, 
and worked, mentally and bodily. She knows admission to this 
more refined society to be within reach of her children without 
having to surmount any difficult barriers of caste, and the know- 
ledge fills her with respect for useful work. The highest standard 
Sor ler sons and daughters is integrity, ability, education, good taste, 
good work. Instances of the interlapping of the various divisions of 
our society are common. The son of the mechanic may be a rising 
young lawyer: the brother of a statesman decorated by her Majesty 
with a Colonial title, which, by the way, is looked on as a distinction 
without a social difference, may be a small shopkeeper: the Premier 
of the Colony may be a working miner of great ability. No doubt 


1 “The following are offenders against the law of Christ 2nd. Women who 
carelessly wear fine clothes without having inquired into the possible cost in a 
sister's shame or death. Bargain-mongers who forget that some ‘cheap’ things are 
too dear for human use.” (The X. Y. Z. Circular, an Appeal to the Idle Rich by East 
London Clergy.) Woman’s influence in discountenancing the sweating of female 
workers in New Zealand is favourably affecting legislation, and will increase rapidly 
now it is found how competent when taught hygiene and sanitation she is to fill such 
important posts as inspector of factories, of gaols, and of lunatic asylums. Full con- 
sideration of this, however, belongs to the all-important labour question and is out of 
place here. 
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a few here and there of those born in England, now not one-fifth 
of the whole, may strive to keep up Old World distinctions, but it 
is like playing at being queen in a back parlour, and makes as little 
lasting impression on “ Young New Zealand,” who soon will be in 
such an overwhelming majority as to be sole master both of the 
social and political positions. 

New Zealand women have obtained the Franchise because they 
do their fair share of life’s duties. It may be presumptuous for a 
little Colony, whose development would come to nought in a day were 
the shield of England’s might withdrawn, to point a lesson homeward. 
If it be not, let the example of New Zealand women call loudly on 
more gifted sisters to linger not by the way—to choose the nobler 


burden of useful work and simple life. 
EpWwarD REEVES, 





THE STRUGGLE FOR HEALTHY 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue Education Act of 1870 has almost demolished the over-crowded, 
ill-lighted, insanitary brick boxes that in many places served for 
schools. The work of hygienic reform had gone on slowly for a 
generation. Mr. Acland has accelerated the pace. His accession 
to office was the signal for a breezy rush of innovation. Educa- 
tional enthusiasts hailed each successive “ Circular” with delight. 
The average and unenthusiastic school-manager was filled with dis- 
may. The pace at first bewildered him. He was silent, because 
he imagined that even a whisper of discontent would mark him out 
as one whose ideas were obsolete, whose policy was retrogressive. 
Silence relapsed into sullenness, especially if he were of the cult of 
managers who, while they believe in efficiency, believe in economy 
still more. Every visit of the school inspector was the precursor 
of increasing expenditure. And sullenness by-and-by developed 
into rebellion. ‘“ Let the Education Department do its worst. Let 
it cut off the grant. Let Mr. Acland do his utmost to ruin struggling 
schools. For his part he would no longer endure such tyranny without 
protest.” And therefore, out of the fulness of his feelings, he openly 
protested. He is still protesting. But the work of reform goes 
remorselessly on. Now, it is not my present intention to enter into 
the merits or demerits of the changes introduced into our vast and 
complex elementary educational system by its present chief. I shall 
restrict myself simply to the work of school sanitation, which he has 
made peculiarly his own, 

It is his insistance, in season and out of season, upon school 
managers and school boards making and keeping the schools under 
their charge in perfect sanitary condition, which has aroused against 
him so violent a storm of opposition. The trouble had its origin 
in his now famous Circular 321, dated January 21,1893. This 
comprised certain definite instructions to inspectors to institute 
inquiries from every school in receipt of Government grant as to 
the site, playground, building, and apparatus. It was notorious. 
that many schools were in several respects labouring under certain 
deficiencies, structural or sanitary, which could not fail to exercise 
a deteriorating effect upon the health of both teachers and scholars. 
Vague and general complaints had frequently been made. But 
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something more definite and detailed was needed in the way of 
accurate information from each and every school department before 
action could be taken. It became evident from the beginning that 
the initiative must emanate from Whitehall. Official intervention 
was inevitable from a variety of causes—either from the ignorance of 
certain managers of the Department’s requirements ; or from a con- 
scientious desire for economy; or from a reluctance to change of 
any kind; or from mere Jaissez faire on the part of those who 
were responsible for the management of the school. In order that 
we may judge impartially the character of this hygienic inquisition, 
let us examine the circular which has formed so bitter a theme 
for contention. Is the site of the school (1) open and airy; (2) 
does it provide about a quarter of an acre for every 250 children 
accommodated? Is the playground (1) of sufficient size; (2) pro- 
vided with gymnastic apparatus? Is the building (1) as regards 
general plan, convenient and suitable? (2) Is it dry? (3) Is it 
it good repair? (4) Is it well built of stone and brick? (Stone 
walls should be at least 20, and brick walls 14 in. thick.) (5) Are 
the rooms of reasonable height ? (6) a. Is it light in all parts? 0. 
Is the light so admitted as not to incommode teachers or children 
when at work? (7) Is it well warmed, and free from draughts ? 
(8) Is it well ventilated ? (9) Are any class-rooms, passage-rooms 
below the size of 18 by 15 ft.? (10) Are the staircases and 
entrances convenient and separate from each apartment, and sufficient 
for clearing the school quickly? (11) Are there cloak-rooms ? 
And, if so, are they distinct from the schoolroom and class-rooms ; 
and are they sufficient? 12. Are the closets and urinals light, 
sanitary, sufficient, well disconnected from the school, and separately 
approached by each sex from the schoolroom itself? (13) If there 
is any infant class, is it taught in a separate class-room ? 

When it is considered that there are 5,126,393 children’s names 
‘on the registers of our elementary schools, and that each child 
spends 5 or 54 hours a day for about 220 school days in the year 
within the walls of these buildings, can it be said that the scope 
of these inquiries is in any degree unreasonable? Not a single 
item in the category is unnecessary. That a satisfactory answer 
‘be given to these questions is absolutely essential to the health and 
physical well-being of millions of future British citizens. When 
the matter is examined in cool reason (as too few politico-educa- 
‘tional questions are) it seems incredible that there should have 
been any opposition to the speedy rectification of such hygienic 
deficiencies as this inquiry revealed. But that there should have 
arisen and developed an opposition at once widespread and influen- 
tial, an opposition that found sympathetic support even in Parlia- 
ment, was nothing less than disgraceful. Added to this persistent 
anti-health agitation, in the press, on the platform, and in the 
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House, was an almost unprecedented fusillade of persoral abuse 
directed against Mr. Acland. ‘‘ Cruel” was a favourite appellation 
for the offending circular, though how that could be cruel which 
was so clearly intended to safeguard the health and comfort of 
upwards of five million young children passes the wit of an 
ordinary man to conceive. Still, it is only fair to concede that the 
agitation was in no way an ordinary agitation. Never before, not 
even in violent debate upon highly contentious political measures, 
had the obvious issue been so deliberately obscured in a gathering 
fog of misrepresentation, misunderstanding, personal pique, and 
verbose vituperation. Had Mr. Acland proposed to restore slavery, 
or to revoke some valued constitutional privilege, the outcry could 
not have been greater, the hostility evoked could not have been one 
degree more bitter. The sole end and aim of the Education Depart- 
ment was identical with that of one of our most beneficent philan- 
thropic institutions, namely, the Prevention of. Cruelty to Children. 
The details upon which inquiry was to be based were needed in 
order to secure reliable data as to the hygienic conditions of our 
schools. ‘Those who—carried away by an erroneous notion as to 
the scope of the inquiry—set their faces against these rational 
reformations, practically ranged themselves on the side of those 
who consider that anything is good enough to serve the purposes of 
a public elementary school; who, so long as economy is secured, 
would regard with complacency the sight of children being crowded 
into a close confined building, ill-lighted, damp, draughty, badly- 
warmed, in the winter an abode of shivering and misery, in the 
summer a miniature black-hole of Calcutta. We all know well 
enough that the temporary opponents of the Department would be 
the first to repudiate with indignation the very suspicion of being 
privy to the toleration of such abominable cruelty. ‘They would, 
and they would not, like the poor cat i’ th’ adage.” They would 
shrink from advocating what they seem to desire. They, like 
common-sense men, would be delighted to witness the success of a 
policy, against which, to all intents and purposes, they have set 
their faces like a flint. Such duplicity may be a mark of clever 
partisan tactics. But it is very indifferent morality. 

The Circular in question is, after all, simply a more categorical 
reproduction of Article 85 of the Education Code, which has never, 
during the thirty-two years it has been annually sanctioned by Par- 
liament, been opposed before. To make the matter plainer, let us 
read Article 85: “ The Department must be satisfied ” (if the schoo} 
is to be entitled to the annual Parliamentary grant) “that the 
school premises are healthy, are properly constructed, lighted, 
warmed, cleaned, drained, and ventilated ; are supplied with suitable 
offices, and contain sufficient accommodation for the scholars attending 
the schoo], and that the school has a sufficient. staff (Art. 73), and is 
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properly provided with furniture, books, maps, and other apparatus of 
elementary instruction.” ‘‘ In no case shali there be less than 80 cubic 
feet of internal space, and 8 square feet of internal area, for each unit of 
average attendance.” The reasonableness of ensuring from local author- 
ities unremitting attention to these common-sense essentials is so evi- 
dent that the requirements of the Department have not heretofore been 
challenged. There can be no doubt that attention to these details had 
not been so strict as might have been desired. Structural and sanitary 
defects in hundreds of buildings subsidised by the Department had 
been alluded to by inspectors in their annnal reports. But for various 
reasons there had been a certain amount of laxity in enforcing 
necessary alterations. The mass of evidence accumulated, however, 
aroused the central authorities at last to the need for rendering the 
law effective. The immediate consequence has been that a large 
number of school managers have been notified that unless the neces- 
sary alterations or additions needed, in accordance with Article 85 
of the Education Code, be completed to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment within a specified time, there will be serious risk of the for- 
feiture of the entire Government grant. As this subsidy constitutes, 
in the majority of cases, the very sinews of war, and as its loss or its 
reduction would lead to serious ‘financial difficulties, it is easy to 
understand the reason of the sustained opposition to the rigid and 
impartial enforcement of a too-long dormant regulation. 

The dilemma which embarrasses the action of so many voluntary 
managers throughout the country calls forth, indeed, hearty sympathy. 
Many have expended liberally of their time and substance to preserve 
their schools intact. They have exhausted almost every honourable 
device which ingenuity could invent to raise funds that would meet 
the increasing demands upon their exchequer. They have even 
humbled themselves to go round, almost cap-in-hand, to obtain funds 
to supplement their dwindling resources. Their economy has led 
to further self-sacrifice. In their hearts they acknowledge the 
justice of the innovations demanded. But they would fain deny 
their immediate expediency. When it is only by dint of resolute 
struggling, of indomitable pluck and perseverance in the midst of 
hostility or indifference, that they can manage to retain their present 
foothold, it sounds hard and heart-breaking to them to hear inces- 
santly the command, “ Forward! Forward!” If their efforts seem 
futile, if their energies are expended for nought, is it to be wondered 
at that they, despairing, should fight hard? But rigid uniformity, 
even for an object so unassailably sound and humanitarian as the 
health and comfort of the entire rising generation of Britons, cannot 
be attained without some opposition, some self-sacrifice. As to the 
ulterior question, as to whether, in view of these considerations, there. 
should be a retreat from the position the Department has taken up, 
_ there can be only one answer, “ No.” 
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But the entire juvenile population of Britain is not comprehended 
in the roll-call of the public elementary schools, Besides the five- 
and-a-quarter millions who come under the direct purview of the 
Education Department, there are other millions, the sons and 
daughters of our great middle class and aristocracy. It may be 
confidently asserted that only an inappreciable modicum of these 
have hitherto availed themselves of the advantages the nation 
affords for an excellent and sound free education within the limits 
of the curriculum of the Code. Has it ever come under the 
consideration of Parliament that these children are fully as much 
entitled to carry on their education under perfect hygienic con- 
ditions as the children of the poorest labourer? We have seen 
how admirably the health of the latter is safeguarded. We have 
seen what a strong guarantee there is for assuming that in the 
future this ubiquitous care will be even more unremitting. But 
what external official guarantee is there that the sanitation of our 
public, grammar, and middle class schools generally is adequately 
safeguarded? Has not the question been shelved? It would be 
unjust to allege that the sanitary arrangements of this large and 
important class of schools have been left to chance. It would be 
unjust to suppose that these details were deputed entirely to the 
original architect or builder, with occasional activity when some 
ancient odour unduly disturbed the general comfort, to be sup- 
pressed by a temporary tinkering. To assert such shortcomings 
would amount to an unwarranted and cruel censure upon the 
authorities of these institutions. For those who best know can 
most fully substantiate the fact that the most conscientious care is 
bestowed by head-masters upon these, and indeed, upon all other 
details bearing upon the hygiene and sanitation of these institutions. 
But that does not preclnde the obvious truism that a public 
schoolmaster, and his staff, are not practical and operative sanitary 
engineers. However conscientiously they endeavour to maintain 
intact every detail of arrangement, structural and disciplinary, 
relative to health, it needs no demonstration to prove that, for lack 
of the one thing needful—namely, practical training—important, 
though apparently trivial, defects may unwittingly escape their 
observation. This, not only in public schools, but in other large 
institutions, has been verified by unfortunate, sometimes indeed, by 
almost tragical results. The late epidemic of fever at Christ’s 
Hospital will suffice by way of example. 

In our large public schools are gathered together, for several 
months in the year, hundreds of residents. Hence the duty of 
maintaining perfect sanitation is a very onerous one. As already 
suggested, it is unreasonable and unwise to tack it on to the already 
heavy burden of the Principal’s duties. The inference is clear.. All 
public schools should be under the direct and responsible supervision 
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of an expert in sanitary science. His appointment should be vested 
in the Local Government Board. To that Board ail his reports, 
criticisms, and suggestions should, in the first instance, be addressed. 
It cannot be too emphatically insisted that this delicate duty should 
be the sole and distinct work of a perfectly impartial and perfectly 
competent and practical Government official, As already stated, 
this principle is operative in every public elementary school. In 
this case, as we have seen, the sphere of inquiry and investigation 
is set forth in Circular 321, Art. 85 of the Code, and in the Depart- 
ment’s Building Circular, with such categorical distinctness that it is 
impossible for any official to err therein. ; 

The benefits of this, or some similar plan, are beyond dispute. Is 
it not possible that something of this nature should be adopted with 
reference to all public schools, large or small, private or endowed ? 
There will naturally be the initial difficulty to overcome of their lack 
of organisation, as an integral part of the system of national educa- 
tion. The labours of the existing Commission will probably succeed 
in establishing some definite plan for the compulsory registration of 
all classes of schools other than elementary. On this basis the work 
could be commenced. 

The scheme need not be one of cast-iron regulations, though, in 
matters relating to public health, it is generally preferable to insist 
inflexibly upon the carrying out of certain definite principles. Yet 
it is essential that some system should be compulsorily operative, by 
virtue of which there would be an assured guarantee that these 
institutions were, what they presumably are, in every respect perfect 
in their sanitary arrangements. If the suggestion already given, 
namely, the appointment by the Local Government Board of itinerant 
Sanitary School Inspectors, answerable not to the local but to the cen- 
tral authority, were adopted, there can be no gainsaying that the 
effect would in every way be salutary. Head-masters and responsible 
governors would, we may safely assume, gladly welcome expert and 
external independent assistance and responsibility in this most anxious 
and important department of an educational institution. There need 
be no anxiety as to the two authorities coming into collision, so 
totally distinct are the spheres of responsibility. Of one thing we 
may rest perfectly assured, namely, that expert and thorough hygienic 
organisation of all scholastic institutions would be extremely reas- 
suring to parents, and would meet with their hearty and unqualified 
approval. In a question of this nature, such assured unanimity 
should be conclusive. The more fully the project is considered the 
more apparent will become the desirability of its realisation. 


JosEPH J, DAVIES, 














A DEFENCE OF THE MODERN GIRL. 


BY “ONE OF THEM.” 


In the August number of the WESTMINSTER REviEw, “ A Bachelor ” 
gives his opinion as to the cause of the “steady appreciable flow of 
the tide in the direction of bachelurdom amongst the youth of the 
present day.” He attributes it to the misdirected training and 
undesirable tastes and habits of the modern girl. 

And, first of all, we imagine that “A Bachelor” belongs to the 
“old and crusted” species, for his remarks on girls are far more 
applicable to the maidens of ten or twenty years ago than to the 
modern damsel, 

For example, he asserts that, though it is desirable that the 
mothers of the next generation should be healthy, robust women, 
girls are not given opportunities of indulging in outdoor exercise 
or athletics. This is not now the case. Girls, at school and at. 
home, are encouraged to play cricket, golf, tennis, and other games, 
to ride, drive, walk, row, and swim. They are afforded every 
facility for indulging in these amusements. 

‘‘A Bachelor” also comments on the education of girls in the 
present day, which is, he says, of a ‘‘ superficial, showy, outside- 
veneer character, calculated to improve neither the head nor the 
heart.” They are entirely ignorant, he says, of the details of 
household management, and cannot cook a dinner nor direct their 
servants. This criticism, too, is, we think, no longer applicable to 
modern girls. Numbers of girls, who may reasonably expect that 
they will never have to cook a dinner with their own hands, study 
and practise the art of cookery, and are quite competent to direct a 
household. As for needlework and dressmaking, the number of 
ladies who make their own dresses is steadily increasing, as any one 
may see by a glance at any of the numerous ladies’ papers. 

‘We confidently assert,” says “A Bachelor,” “ that the fair sex 
of the upper and middle classes are themselves very largely respon- 
sible for any present falling off in the worship of Hymen.” He 
then goes on to say that the girl who forces a number five foot into 
a number three shoe, or compresses “ what ought to be a neat and 
natural waist into a distorted twenty-inch apology for that part of 
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the human form divine,” is a girl whom no discriminating, thought- 
ful man would dream of marrying—and “ what,” he asks, “is her 
object ?” 

We heartily agree with the writer, that such girls are to be pitied 
and despised. But the answer to his question is not hard to find. 
Does not the fault lie with men? Does not the girl with the 
twenty-inch waist, the crippled foot, and showy outside-veneer 
manner come in for the lion’s share of men’s attention? When a 
man goes to a dance or to stay at a country house, does he inquire 
which girl is the best cook or housekeeper, or has the sweet temper 
and natural waist? Are not these the girls who often sit neglected, 
while men crowd round their more showy and artificial sisters ? 
Is it any consolation to such a girl to be told that “the milky- 
complexioned beauty is well enough as a partner at a dance, or to 
occupy the passing hour,” but that men do not want her as a wife? 
Look round your immediate circle of acquaintances—is it the 
domesticated girl, the good housekeeper, the model daughter that 
marries oftenest, or the girl who is lacking in all these qualities ? 

How often one hears that “‘ So-and-So” married, and then “ found 
out” that his wife could not cook or sew, &c. Surely, if a man 
does not take the trouble to find out all these things beforehand, 
he has no right to complain if these facts force themselves upon 
him after marriage! It is certain that so long as men pay atten- 
tion to, flirt with, and marry the girls who indulge in tight-lacing 
and other injurious habits, so long will girls continue these prac- 
tices, and neglect those homely arts of which men talk so much and 
think so little. 

But still, as “A Bachelor ” says, ‘‘ sensible, well-brought-up girls, 
domesticated, and of good physique,” are to be found, and we 
venture to think they are more common than he supposes. ‘“ But 
such jewels,” continues the writer, ‘are too good for the average 
run of men.” Yes! the ideal wife has surely a right to expect an 
ideal husband. 

Now that the idea that to be unmarried is a disgrace to a 
woman is dying out, the thoughtful girl will probably reflect 
before she throws herself wildly into the arms of the first man who 
comes her way, and consider whether his antecedents will bear 
investigation, and whether jis character, temper, and habits are 
such as to make him a desirable life-companion. 

We should like humbly to suggest two possible reasons for the 
undoubted decrease in the number of marriages. 

First. The greater selfishness of men and women of the present 
day. They insist on having all the amusements, comforts, and 
luxuries they enjoyed before marriage. Neither will make any 
sacrifice, consequently the income required is larger now than 
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formerly. And then another reason, for love is still capable of 
making sacrifices even in these prosaic days. 

The folly of improvident marriages has been so often and so 
vehemently pointed out, that men are afraid to ask a girl to share 
a moderate income, and the girl dare not face the unknown horrors 
that she has heard so often graphically depicted., 

However, in spite of all prophecies and dismal forebodings, a 
glance at the list of marriages in the columns of the “ dailies” 
reassures us. The English race will not die out yet awhile. 





TOWARDS THE APPRECIATION OF 
EMILE ZOLA. 


” 


“Le NATURALISME est l’expression des idées qui traverse le sidcle. 
These are the words, as reported by Mr. Sherard, in which Zola dis- 
claims the honour of having taken an entirely new departure in 
literature. 

To give us literal transcripts from the life of the people, to show 
one half the world how the other half lives, to help us to larger 
views of life by widening the circle of our experience, this is the 
function of the realist novel. It is the outcome, the literary expres- 
sion of that great wave of progress which is slowly but surely sweep- 
ing away class prejudice, class ideals, to make way for a new social 
order. It was high time that literature should once again fall in 
with the march of events. Feudalism and chivalry had been a 
fertile field, but the soil was exhausted. 

This, the end of the nineteenth century, is a time of awakening, 
and Zola's is a trumpet voice to arouse men from sieep. He calls 
to us to see on the brink of what bottomless pit we are standing. 
He lifts the veil from the senseless luxury of wealth and from the 
nameless horrors of poverty. He shows us disease, drink, lust, 
superstition, the very lowest depths of human depravity, and again, 
impartial as a mirror, he shows us saintly enthusiasm and beautiful, 
untiring human affection; and through all he preaches—though 
without preaching—his great gospel of work and of faith in 
Nature. 

To such a prophet many will of course shut their ears, but he is 
destined to be heard, for his is the message that our world needs. 
It is not a pleasant message, nor well suited for the young and inno- 
cent, It is addressed to men and women, to those who come into . 
direct contact with the hard facts of life. If there are people who 
wish to live in a purer atmosphere tlian that which is common to us 
all, who wish fox a garden enclosed instead of meadow and moor- 
land, these books are not for them. But those who are ready to 
acknowledge kinship with the disinherited whose labour forms the 
base of the social pyramid will gather from them strength and 
courage. 

I do not wish to imply that Zola tacks a moral to his pictures. 
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He is no Socialist, or, at least, his readers have no right to assume 
that he is one. Like all great artists, he is moved to write, not to 
prove this theory or that, but that we may share the vision that 
haunts him, a vision, in his case, not of the past but of the actual 
present. 

Zola is no Socialist. If his books preach Socialism it is because 
he turns the unconventional insight of the true artist upon our 
modern life, upon the hollowness of its shams, the cruelty of its 
contrasts. ; 

From the tone of his English critics, I suspect that Nana is, in 
England, the best known of Zola’s books, and that ana is read 
detached from its setting and without any fair attempt to understand 
its aim and meaning. Of course, when an author writes a work in 
twenty volumes, and every volume a novel, he does it at his own 
risk. He cannot expect a very large circle of readers. Still, without 
undertaking to go through them all, we ought, in common fairness, 
to remember, in reading any one of them, that it is not an isolated 
work, 

On the title-page of every novel which forms part of Les Rougon- 
Macquart, that work is described as ‘‘The History, Physical and 
Social, of a Family under the Second Empire.” We are bound, 
therefore, to remember two things, Ist, That they are historical, so 
that the author must describe society as he finds it, not as he would 
have it; and, 2ndly, That they aim at being experiments in the 
science of humanity, of physiology or psychology, whichever name 
you prefer: “ L’une a pénétré l’autre, toutes deux ne sont qu’une 
aujourd'hui, le mécanisme de l’homme aboutissant 4 la somme totale 
de ses fonctions.” 

Given a certain physical inheritance, certain intensifying or coun- 
teracting tendencies of education, a certain social environment, what 
will bethe result ? This is the problem in each of the twenty books. 
It follows from their scientific aim that they must deal with many of 
the facts or phenomena of life which do not usually come within the 
province of the novelist, and that even the language of fiction will 
need to be remoulded in order to suit its new domain, just as 
Wordsworth had to remould the diction of poetry to suit his new 
poetic ideals. 

In this new realm the novelist has taken for his subject (to 
quote once more the words of Sandoz): ‘ L’homme pbysiologique, 
le rdle tout puissant rendu aux milieux, la vaste nature eternellement 
en creation, la vie enfin, la vie totale, universelle,*qui va d’un bout 
de l’animalité 4 l’autre, sans haut ni bas, sans beauté ni laideur”; 
and the new theme will find a new expression, “les audaces de 
langage, la conviction que tout doit se dire, qu'il y a des mots abomi- 
nables nécessaires comme des fers rouges, qu’une langue sort enrichie 
de ces bains de force.” 
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We are, of course, at liberty to condemn this scientific spirit in a 
novelist, but we are not at liberty to shut our eyes to it and then 
condemn him for introducing topics which are, from his point of 
view, essential. 

As a piece of practical advice to any one who cares to form some 
notion of the general drift of Les Rowgon-Macquart without caring 
to read the whole of it, I would suggest that it is desirable to read, 
at least, the first book of the series and the last. These two, 
especially if supplemented by Z’(uvre (from which I have already 
quoted), will provide a thread to the many intricacies of family 
history, and will enable the reader to value any other book of 
the series, not merely for its own intrinsic merits, but as a study 
of heredity. 

In Dr. Pascal, Zola has departed from his almost universal 
practice of leaving us to read between the lines if we wish to 
find his system of philosophy, his theory of life, the scope and 
purpose of his work. In this last volume he has shown his hand, 
has presented his readers with a key. When I read that wonderful 
scene where Pascal relates the family history to his niece and 
disciple, summing up, in a few lucid words, the gist and out- 
come of each life-story, I had, for my part, an uncomfortable sen- 
sation that the doctor was taking an unfair advantage of M. Zola 
and that it was hardly right to overhear. 

The volume is, as we are told in the dedication, a réswmé of the 
great work, and it will to some extent enable the reader to forego 
the perusal of some volumes without losing the value of those he 
desires to read. I am the more anxious to point this out because 
there are some in the series which I would be very far from 
recommending to most people, and I should be sorry to think that 
one could not enjoy L’Huvre, Le Réve, Une Page d’ Amour, without 
reading Nana, Germinal, La Terre, La Béte Humaine. 

It is true that throughout the series the darker shades pre- 
dominate ; it is true that the meanest, most selfish vice is unflinch- 
ingly laid bare, that the light of day is flashed into the darkest of 
earth’s corners, but none of the horrors revealed by it are blacker 
than those which lie around us. 

Let those who know how the most wretched live and die in our 
Christian cities, say if there are no lives that end as that of Ger- 
vaise ended; let those who know how the rich and dissipated 
amused themselves towards the close of the Second Empire, say if 
such scenes as those in Vana were unknown. 

I deny that the blackness is unrelieved. There is hardly a book 
in the series where some trait of tenderness and devotion is not 
described, and there is hardly a man or a woman so depraved as to 
be without some redeeming quality, some human kindliness of 
nature which makes us recognise a touch of kinship. I grant 
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there are a few exceptions, but it is interesting to notice that they 
are not where ‘perhaps we should expect to find them—among the 
lowest and most degraded, but among the successful and respect- 
able. It is the pharisees who have hardened their hearts in selfish- 
ness and deceit who find no place for repentance—not the publicans 
and sinners whom Zola seems to take so peryerse a pleasure in 
describing. Poor Gervaise falls short—alas! by how little—of 
being an estimable member of society, and even Nana has her 
imperturbable good humour, a certain generosity and faithfulness to 
old friends and some maternal fondness for her wretched child. 
But in the respectable Félicité—by whom are founded the family 
fortunes, and from whom descend the best intellectual gifts of the 
Rougons—we find, at least in later life, no trace of a redeeming 
quality. Her heart of flesh has turned toiron. She has no tender- 
ness even for her own children. She can stand by and watch, 
without moving a finger to preveut it, the horrible slow death of 
one whom she has known all her life. Nay, she can even rejoice 
over it, since it removes a stumbling-block in the way of that 
family advancement which is the dream of her life. 

The various books of the Rougon-Macquart series are of very 
different merit and importance. Each one is, as I have said, an 
isolated experiment, a study of some one phase or side of life, some 
fresh facet of the great crystal of the universe, or rather, perhaps, a 
study of the whole from some fresh point of view. Each book 
depends for the unity, in virtue of which it is a work of art, on 
this special aspect of life, rather than on the completeness of any 
theme or story which it develops. True there is a story in each, a 
hero or a heroine in the old-fashioned style and a main thread of 
narrative, but the unity, the meaning of the book does not depend 
on the hero and his fortunes, as it used to do in the days of 
romances. Let us take Le Ventre de Paris as our example. Quenn 
and Lisa live before us, and we follow Florent’s fortunes with eager 
interest, but the impression that the book leaves upon our minds is 
(as its name implies) that of the great food-producing centre of 
Paris—the mighty market, drawing its supplies out of the pure, 
sweet, wholesome country districts, its cabbages and salads from the 
peaceful garden of Madame Frangoise, who represents for us the 
simple, healthy, active life of the labourer, toiling day by day in the 
fresh morning air, on the sweet-smelling earth, and growing simple 
and kindly and well-disposed with the daily task. 

Zola’s method is always that of a painter. To read one of his 
novels is to pass through a gallery of vivid pictures, some of which 
will haunt one for the rest of one’s life. The reader of La Débacle 
has, with his own eyes, seen the horrors of war, and we know the 
little town of Plassans as if we had lived in it. So here, this 
wonderful market which we see before us, through Lantier’s eyes, 
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in all its picturesque detail, in all its wasteful opulence, is so 
vividly represented that it haunts us for weeks after we have 
closed the book, and looms as a sort of horrible nightmare symbol 
of the waste, the luxury, the self-indulgence of life in great cities— 
the special evils and horrors that attend the divorce of the people 
from simple, wholesome country pursuits, and that result from 
massing them together for the convenience of the luxurious rich. 
These people spend their lives in offering food—not to the hungry, 
but to the over-fed, in seeing massed around them piles and 
mountains of food for the rich and idle, raised by the toil and 
sweat of hard-worked peasants. This plenitude of food is what 
they spend their lives in; it becomes the ideal they hope for—the 
very heaven of fatness they aspire to; and low-living, grossness, 
debauchery is the result, 

Le Ventre de Paris is not merely an eloquent plea for Socialism, 
any more than L’Assommoir is merely a temperance tale. They are 
these things and far more. 

Zola, be it observed, is an author who respects his reader. He 
‘does not drive his lessons home with a sledge-hammer. He de- 
mands imagination and intelligence. He never stops to say this 
and this are what I wish you specially to observe, these are the 
deductions I would have you draw. He selects the aspect of life 
that he wishes us to realise; he selects, and with what consummate 
skill, the three or four men and women who are to personify it for 
us, he selects the particular scenes in which these persons shall be 
shown, and there his selection ends. The scene once chosen, it is 
given to us complete: there is no further choice, no suppression of 
this detail because it is unimportant, or of that because it is 
gruesome, or of the other because it is indecent. The whole is 
given in all its tedious or sordid completeness, given in the round. 
We may make o: it what we like or what we can, we may draw from it 
whatever conclusions we have it in us to draw, just as we may from 
‘any passage of our own lives. His descriptions are bathed in the 
white light of science uncoloured by any wish to make facts appear 
better or worse, or other than they are; his pictures, like Lantier’s, 
are of the ‘Plein air” school and do not escape the charge of 
brutality. They aim at being simple statements of fact, at repre- 
senting with perfect accuracy, and in minute detail, a certain 
portion of the outward show of life. This is what I mean by 
saying that Zola claims imagination in his reader. It is no use 
taking a man up into a high mountain and showing him all the 
countries of the earth if he have no eyes to see with. 

This wonderful series of pictures representing the nutrition, the 
actual physical life of Paris, how she grows fat in unwholesome 
juxury, how her humbler sons and daughters reared in coarseness 
and artificiality, with no refining influences, yet without the God- 
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appointed labour of tilling the soil, eating bread not, each man, in 
the sweat of his brow, but by huxtering the produce of the sweat 
of his brother’s brow—these pictures summed up as they are in the 
wonderful study of the gradual degradation of Quenn and Lisa, as 
they become outwardly more and more prosperous and respected— 
would be meaningless and uninteresting to anyone who had never 
before given a serious thought to such topics. — 

Exactly as in real life, so in these volumes, we see what we have 
the power of seeing: to him that hath shall be given. They are 
not meant for the young and ignorant, but for the wise and mature. 
They show us the world for good or for evil. They enlarge the circle 
of our experience. 

It was by chance rather than choice that I took this book and 
not-another as my text, for it is far from being either the ablest, or 
the most beautiful in the series, yet, perhaps, I chose well, just 
because the aspect of life which it deals with is one of the simplest, 
so that it is easy to emphasise and define it. Anyway the motif (to 
borrow a metaphor from music) is singularly clear and persistent. 
Just as Lisa, with her shallow probity, her fresh complexion, her neat 
figure and clean linen, with her excellent management of the char- 
cuteric, her zealous support of the Government (whose function is to 
secure private property), her decent observance of religion and her 
practical confidence in the priesthood—just as Ja belle Lisa is an 
agreeable personification and apotheosis of les gras—the prosaic 
well-fed children of this world—so Florent, with his shabby clothes, 
his meagre figure, his enthusiasm for an idea, his tender conscience, 
his selfless generosity, his overflowing kindliness, his entire want of 
success stands forth as the representative of les maigres, the great 
army of martyrs. 

Each figure is fitly supplemented by another, a variation of the 
same type—Lisa, by her husband, more gross and pleasure-loving, 
perhaps ; certainly with less of will and of intellect yet nobler, and 
capable with more favourable surroundings of an ideal above food 
and good clothes. Florent, on the other hand, is backed by another 
figure, perhaps the most interesting in the book, yet lightly 
sketched—Lisa’s nephew, Claude Lantier—another member of the 
Macquart clan, and the central figure of another portion of the 
family history, just as Lisa is the central figure of this one. Claude. 
is the artist, the genius of the family, unsuccessful, incapable of 
adequate expression, unbalanced, doomed to a life of failure and a 
wretched end, yet still a member of the nobler class, an idealist, a 
seeker after truth, and, undoubtedly—a maigre. 

In L’@uvre, Zola lifts the veil from this man’s story, and shows 
us another of the humbler aspects of Paris life and a fairer one. 
Instead of the clean, comfortable, well-fed Quenn household, we 
have the bare, silent studio, the great attic of a forsaken palace in 
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a quiet street near the river. Instead of the busy hum of the 
market, we have an atmosphere of art and enthusiasm: we have 
pictures of pure idyllic happiness, the happiness of innocent lovers 
for whom the world and its ambitions, the city and its riches are 
well lost, and again pictures of disappointment and despair—pictures 
of young, generous sympathy and comradeship, and pictures of 
cynical hardness, but we have nowhere a touch of the prosaic and 
commonplace: we are in the world of art. 

Just as Le Ventre de Paris is a fair average specimen of these 
books, so is Lisa of the men and women that people them. She is 
neither good nor bad. She has merits and faults. We should not 
turn to her for sympathy or devotion to a great cause, for divine 
mercy or Christian charity, or the enthusiasm of pity and pardon, 
but we may depend on her for those valuable qualities which go to 
make a woman respectable and attractive, and a good housewife and 
shopkeeper—for order and cleanliness, honesty and chastity, good 
judgment and self-control. As we see her white-aproned, fair, 
spotless, and self-respecting, at the door of her splendid cockshop, 
the goddess of order and good-living—we are equally far from 
wholly despising and from wholly admiring her. 

Very interesting from the point of view of the student of heredity 
is the fact that from this mother is born the most healthy, the most 
human, the most reasonable of daughters—Pauline, in whom the 
gnarled and twisted stem of the Rougon-Macquarts produces for 
once a healthy, vigorous, beautiful, and entirely normal shoot. 

For the continuation of this child’s history we must turn to La 
Joie de Vivre. We take up the thread of the narrative almost 
where we dropped it. Once more we hear of the splendid charcuterie 
and of Pauline’s well-cared-for early years there, but death has 
changed the current of her life. Lisa, with her exuberant health, 
has vanished from the scene, and poor Quenn, unable to stand alone, 
has followed her, and little Pauline is carried off by a lucky chance 
to new and better surroundings. Just once or twice in Le Ventre 
de Paris we see the child in her parental home, and the sight is 
not attractive. The clean, smartly-dressed, doll-like little figure, 
who escapes out of the shop for a rongh-and-tumble play with the 
precocious little gutter-child—the clever, hard little minx who sits 
on her uncle’s knee in the great kitchen and urges him to relate 
the most ghastly details of his terrible experiences, while her 
mother knits comfortably beside them feeling only scornful disgust 
for a man who has endured such sufferings, while in the picturesque 
background Quenn and his assistants are hard at work in the skilful 
and somewhat disgusting manufacture of the weekly black-pudding 
—would have grown into a woman very different indeed from the 
Pauline whom we know in La Joi de Vivre. It is equally charac- 
teristic of Zola that he should afford us these glimpses of a future 
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heroine, and that they should be glimpses merely. Not one word 
draws attention to the little figure. She is the child without whom 
the Quenn interior would be incomplete, and she is just the sort of 
child one would expect in such an interior—perhaps a little cleverer 
that is all, Now turn to her later history, and you find the same 
child with the gracious manners, the tendency to money-loving, the 
excellent physical health which she has inherited from her parents 
—transplanted into a new and widely-different environment. 

For the close Paris shop and teeming market, she has the glorious 
air of heaven and the open sea, with the daily-recurring miracle of 
the mighty flowing tide, and for companion, instead of the depraved 
Paris gamin, she has her strange, mystical, ineffective cousin who, 
to begin with, has the advantage of her by some eight years, and 
who is, moreover, with all his faults, her superior in education and 
in originality. 

One breathes more freely as one turns from the book of the 
market, the book of the childhood of Pauline, to the beautiful story 
of her girlhood, of the long breezy walks on the cliff, of the idyllic 
bathes, of how she grew strong and vigorous and kindly among 
wholesome outdoor influences, and in doing simple everyday daties. 
As, in Le Réve, Angélique, the little outcast, learns self-control and 
industry and filial piety in the new atmosphere of love and labour 
and holiness that encircles her, so here, in her new home, the faults 
of inheritance drop away from Pauline. 

I am far from saying that this book is all beautiful. It is the 
complete history of a girl's life, a life that had in it, outwardly at 
least, far less of joy, comfort, delight, and pleasure—far more of 
cruelty and of suffering than fall to the lot of most of us. Both 
pleasures and sorrows are given in minute detail. We see the 
scenes, nay, we live through them. We rejoice in the freedom and 
the sunshine, and the delightful comradeship of the early days, and 
we realise only too vividly the greediness and irritability of the old 
gourmand in his constantly-recurring accesses of gout, the ghastly 
details of his wife’s illness, and her cruel hardness and suspicion, 
and the fatal weakness and selfishness of Lazare. We feel as if 
we ourselves had endured these trials, and it is just for this reason 
that we can realise also the serene triumph of Pauline in the 
strength of her healthy nature. She is no suffering saint, but a 
widely-developed woman, who is ready to find something to love, 
something to work for, a life to live, even in the most forbidding 


surroundings— 
** Room to deny herself a road 
To lead her daily nearer God.” 


The God, that is, of M. Zola, a God whom it would be very hard to 
describe, but who seems to me to be nevertheless recognisable, 
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To draw the breath of a robust life, to love and to labour, to be 
in sympathy with all that is simple and wholesome and natural— 
this or something like it is the ideal of life set before us in the 
Rougon-Macquart series. It is the ideal also of another modern 
prophet and one who has met with quite as little appreciation. It 
is very singular that Walt Whitman, when he prophesied in the 
future “a literature underlying life, religious, consistent with science, 
handling the elements and forces with competent power, teaching 
and training men,” should have been quite unconscious that already 
such a literature was being initiated by one of those French 
novelists on whom he was apt to pour out wholesale the vials of his 
wrath. 

“Literature strictly considered has never recognised the people, 
and, whatever may be said, does not to-day. I know nothing more 
rare than a fit scientific estimate and reverent appreciation of the 
People—of their measureless wealth of latent power and capacity, 
their vast artistic contrasts of lights and shades.” Might not this 
‘form part of Sandoz’s wonderful outpouring of hope which concludes, 
“ Qui on verra, on verra la litérature qui va germer pour le prochain 
siécle de science et de démocratie ” ? 

Some of those strange rhythmic utterances where Whitman boasts 
of a lofty pantheism, might surely be applied to the great French- 
man : 


*‘T am not the poet of goodness only— 
I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness also. 
What blurt is this about virtue and about vice ? 
Evil propels me, and reform of evil propels me—I stand indifferent ; 
My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejector’s gait ; 
I moisten the root of all that has grown.” 
E. C, TowNsHEND. 


‘VoL. 143.—No. 1. 





MOSCOW IN 1893. 


I sit at my writing-table to put together some impressions of my 
stay in Russia. Through the open window the fresh morning breeze 
comes in; it is early autumn, and the air is not yet cold. The 
vehicles rumble past on the stony streets and the house shakes, as do 
all these wooden houses in Moscow. The cupola of the Cathedral of 
the Saviour shines with a golden glory in the light of the morning 
sun, which touches with flame all the gilded spires of the Great 
White City, and beyond the turreted walls of the Kremlin flows the 
Moscow river, deep and cold and gloomy, between its high banks. 
And the wondrous temple of Ivan the Terrible stands out in its 
variegated strangeness at the end of the Red Square, on the road 
towards the bridge, and on all sides are the white houses, amidst 
which a thousand spires rise and a hundred crosses blaze in the rays 
of the morning sun, And far, far away stretches the white misty 
distance, unbroken by any rising ground, to the faint line which 
marks the meeting of earth and sky. 

Arriving in Moscow in winter, after a voyage along the warm 
Mediterranean coast, I seemed at once to enter a new world. The 
town presents an EKastern appearance. All was covered with snow, 
except the tall spires which pierced the frosty sky and the golden 
cupolas which shone in the sun. In the narrow streets the people, 
wrapped up in furs, with the collars of their coats turned up so 
high as to hide their faces, slouched lazily along, and the sight of 
the sledges being driven about the streets was quite knew to me. 
Ever and anon a loud tinkling of bells announces the approach of a 
troika or sledge with three horses, which dash past in splendid style. 
The first thing the traveller has to do is to provide himself with a 
fur-lined overcoat and a fur cap, for without these it would be 
impossible to stand the cold. Wrapped in furs and with indiarubber 
goloshes on one’s feet, one may leave the warm house and not feel 
the cold outside, although the thermometer may show 30° Réaumur 
of frost. When there are over 20°, wood-fires are lighted in all the 
squares and principal streets, so that one can stand and warm 
oneself. The houses are, of course, well warmed by means of hot- 
air from stoves or hot-water pipes ; all the windows are double, and 
in winter the interstices are filled up with putty. This naturally 
makes the air very close, and I used to open my window for a few 
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minutes every morning to let in the fresh air, much to the disgust 
of my landlady. 

In Moscow the Kremlin is the first object that calls for the 
attention of the traveller. Within its historic walls are many 
notable buildings—palaces and churches, and it contains many 
memorials of ancient Russia and of the Moscow Tzars and Grand 
Dukes, The Kremlin is surrounded by a high wall, and has five 
gates, surmounted by towers. From the further bank of the 
Moscow river it presents a fine view with its gilded and blue and 
green cupolas. Of the contents of the Kremlin, the most interesting 
are the Great Palace, the Palace of Arms, the Uspencki Cathedral, 
the Great Bell, and a collection of cannons left by the grand army 
of Napoleon in 1812. The Uspencki Cathedral was founded in 
1326, and in it the Tzars of Russia are crowned. ‘The belfry of 
Ivan the Great, which stands ‘near, contains thirty-four bells, and 
from the top of it one can get a fine view of the city and surround- 
ing country. 

In the Palace of Arms is a collection of Imperial regalia, coins, 
old arms and other interesting relics. The Great Bell of Moscow 
is the largest bell in the world. It stands on a granite base near 
the belfry of Ivan the Great. A large piece has been broken out 
of its side, and its history is thus inscribed on the bell itself: 


1. To the blessed and eternally worthy memories of the Great Tzar and 
Grand Duke Alexis Michaelovich, by order of the Autocrat of Great, 
Little, and White Russias, to the Cathedral of the Assumption of the 
Mother of God, the Great Bell of 8000 poods weight (about 288,000 Ibs.) 
was cast in the year 7162 from the creation of the world, and 1654 from 
the birth of Christ ; and in this place began to ring in the year 7176 from 
the creation, and 1660 from the birth of Christ to the year 7208, from the 
creation, and 1701 from the birth of Christ, in which year, on the 19th 
day of June, it was injured by a great conflagration in the Kremlin, to 
the year 7239 from the beginning of the world, and 1731 from the birth 
of Christ, it has been silent. 

2. By order of the Empress Anna Ivannovna, Autocrat of all the 
Russias, in honour of the Great God, and of the sacred Mother of God in 
the Church of the Assumption, this bell was cast out of the former bell of 
8000 poods, with an addition of 2000 poods in the year 7241 from the 
creation, and 1733 from the birth of Christ, and the fourth year of the 
blessed reign of her Imperial Majesty. 

3. The Russia bell-founder, Ivan Fedoroff, son of Motorin, with his 
son, Michael Motorin, cast this bell.” 


The best buildings in Moscow are the innumerable churches and 
monasteries, many of which contain great wealth in jewels and 
money. It is sad to see all this wealth wasted, lying in the 
churches whilst the wretched peasants in many parts of Russia are. 
dying of starvation. In June last there was a great robbery from 
a monastery in the Kremlin. During a review of troops by the 
Emperor, when the place was unguarded, jewels and money to the 
value of a million and a quarter roubles were stolen. This robbery 
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was, for some time, the talk of the town; eventually it was dis- 
covered that some of the monks had stolen it, and waited an oppor- 
tunity to convey it out of the Kremlin. 

The Government could not expose the corruption of the Church ; 
that would have been against their interests, so the matter was kept 
dark, and the stolen property declared to have been discovered 
packed away under the altar. This corruption of the monks may 
be astonishing to people who do not know of the iniquities perpe- 
trated by the priests and monks in Russia. However, it is best to 
leave this subject alone, as it would be impossible to keep one’s 
temper when dilating on it. 

There are two Imperial Theatres in Moscow; the larger of the 
two is a splendid building, and is, I believe, the third largest theatre 
in the world. Besides the body of the theatre, it contains spacious 
halls where the audience promenades between the acts. There 
are also several private theatres, and some places of amusement 
after the fashion of our music-halls. These are dreadful sinks of 
iniquity, where a premium is placed on vice; they are kept open 
until four o'clock in the morning. In them the gilded youth of 
Moscow disports itself, and the lost souls congregate. These 
theatres have choruses of women, who sing occasionally, but walk 
about among the audience the greater part of the time. Some of 
them receive a miserable pittance of 30s. a month, others receive no 
pay at all, but have to sing in the chorus for the privilege of being 
allowed to frequent the theatre. These form the principal attrac- 
tions by which the managers of these halls make their fortunes. 
The great number of beggars in Moscow soon attracts the traveller's 
attention. ‘ 

They stand in lines along the streets, wretched creatures of all 
ages and both sexes, many of them dreadfully maimed or deformed, 
but there is also a fair sprinkling of able-bodied mendicants. Some 
of these beggars soon became well known to me by sight; there 
was one man with no legs who generally became intoxicated on 
holidays, and on such occasions I have seen the wretched creature 
lying helpless in the gutter with his crutches beside him. 

In my opinion the winter is the pleasantest time in Moscow, as 
there are then more amusements to be had in the town, and the 
climate, although so cold, is preferable to the heat of summer. 
There are several skating places in Moscow, and, as it freezes hard 
about four months in the year, one can get plenty of exercise; but 
it sometimes freezes so hard that it is too cold to skate. This is 
the case when the thermometer shows more than 20° Réaumur. 
Sometimes I went to skate and found the place deserted. The 
Russians themselves appeared to be unable to stand the cold as well 
as I could. One reason for this, no doubt, is the way in which they 
shut themselves up all the winter in rooms that are almost hermetically 
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sealed. The Russians are lazy and effeminate; in the winter they 
seldom walk, and when they do so they crawl along, muffled up in 
furs, and do not move with any briskness. One sees a great many 
military officers in Moscow, and their want of smartness is noticeable. 
Numbers are always to be seen lounging about the boulevards with 
their hands in the pockets of their grey overcoats. These boulevard 
warriors do not look very formidable. The Cossacks are dirty- 
looking ruffians, badly dressed, and mounted on small horses, which 
are said to be excellent animals, possessing wonderful staying power. 
I was told by an officer that the Cossacks have degenerated very 
much, and have been spoilt by being turned into regulars. The 
Cossacks of the Don especially have deteriorated, but those of the 
Caucasian regions are fine soldiers. 

One of the worst characteristics of the Russians is their dishonesty 
in trade. In Moscow, even in many of the best shops, one has to 
bargain for purchases, as a much higher price than is expected is 
always asked. In this way foreigners in Moscow no doubt frequently 
pay three or four times the necessary price for articles. In the 
same way one has to bargain for everything, and this, in my opinion, 
constitutes one of the most disagreeable things connected with life 
in Russia. One always imagines that one is being swindled, and 
too frequently, no doubt, the idea is not a vain one. 

That the Russians are a dirty people is well known ; very few 
houses have even a foot-bath in them, and although there are fine 
public baths, the Russians, even of the upper classes, seldom make 
use of them, Indeed, I believe the lower orders are cleaner in 
this respect. 

The streets of Moscow are, in almost every respect, the most 
unpleasant streets in the world. The pavements are so narrow that 
it is impossible to walk with any comfort, the roads are paved with 
round stones, so that the incessant rumbling of vehicles is deafening, 
but of course in winter this latter disadvantage is not evident, as 
the streets are covered with snow and one drives in sledges. When 
the winter breaks up the streets are in a horrible mess from the 
melted snow, and all the bad smells, frozen up during the cold season, 
are let loose. 

In spring and summer repairs are going on everywhere, there is 
a smell of asphalte in almost every street, the houses are being 
painted, and the pavements in many places are obstructed by 
scaffulding and ladders. In summer the heat is great and the dust 
disagreeable, the theatres in the town are closed, and every one who 
can afford to do so leaves Moscow and goes out to live in the 
country. There are many places round Moscow, within easy reach 
by train or tramcar, where one can pass the summer very pleasantly, 
living in a “ dacha,” os the small country houses are called. These 
dachas are built of wood, and do not keep out the cold; but in hot 
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weather they are very pleasant habitations, built as they are in the 
midst of woods and gardens. Some of them are quiet and retired, 
others, as for instance the Petrovski Park, are full of life, and own 
variety theatres and other places of entertainment. One of the 
pleasantest spots around Moscow is the top of the Sparrow Hills, 
situated about four or five miles off on the banks of the river. From 
these heights a splendid view of the town ‘can be obtained; from 
here, also, Napoleon first set eyes on Moscow in 1812, when its 
thousand spires glittered at his feet. It is pleasant to go there on 
a summer's day and have tea in one of the many little gardens, and 
return to Moscow by boat on the winding river. The necessity for 
having a passport and showing it wherever one goes in Russia is a 
great nuisance, as is the passport system altogether. With every 
change of address one has to send the passport to the police for 
registration. Not only is the passport necessary in order to enter 
Russia, but another has to be procured after six months’ residence 
there, and another to enable one to leave the country. Lately 
reports have been ripe that reforms are to be made in the passport 
system, which is vexatious to all and useful to none; for it is said 
that it does not only not smooth the path of the police, but even 
increases their difficulties. 

The Tzar came to visit Moscow whilst I was there, and laid the 
foundation of a statue to be raised in the Kremlin to the memory of 
his father, Alexander II. 

The time of his arrival was known only twenty-four hours before- 
thand, ‘Troops lined the streets from the railway station to the 
Kremlin, and crowds stood for some hours awaiting his arrival. He 
drove rapidly by in a carriage and pair, accompanied by the Empress, 
and greeted by cheers from the troops and crowd. In the evening 
there was a grand illumination, and one morning a great review of 
all the troops in garrison took place in the theatre square. It was 
said that the Tzar would be a fortnight in Moscow, but he went 
away quite unexpectedly after staying only a few days. No doubt 
such secret movements are necessary as the Nihilists are still at 
work. I heard, but cannot vouch for the truth of the story, that 
there was a plot to blow up the Imperial train on the way to Moscow 
this year. It was said that three students were appointed to 
perform the work. Two of them suspected the third of an intention 
to betray them, so they killed him and cut off his head, which they 
carried away in order to conceal his identity. They, however, 
neglected to search his pockets, in which was a list of the conspirators, 
and so the plot wus discovered. Such is the story as I heard it in 
Moscow, but I must say it bears an air of improbability. It is, of 
course, impossible to learn the truth about anything in Russia, 
owing to the censorship of the Press and the fear of spies. . The 
Nihilists are, for the greater part, among the students, nearly all of 
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whom hold advanced Liberal views. Many of these students are, 
however, very shallow revolutionists. They talk a great deal of the 
burthen of the Government, denounce Imperialism, and propagate re- 
volutionary ideas, but do this only because they think it a fine thing 
to do, and many such will shout with the loudest in the crowd on 
such an occasion as the entry of the Tzar in Moscow. 

That the Russians are not to be trusted in any way soon becomes 
evident to the observant foreigner. They apparently profess to be 
more friendly with the English than with other foreigners, and 
there is no doubt that they respect us, They have, I believe, no 
particular affection for the French, and speak with contempt of an 
alliance with that nation. They hate the Germans, seeing that the 
latter are so superior to themselves. There are a great many 
Germans in Russia, and the principal trade of the country is in their 
hands. 

In the foregoing paper I have only put together a few disconnected 
notes made during my stay in Moscow. Were there sufficient 
space to enter into details, much more might be written about the 
place, but enough has been said to show that it is a town containing 
much that is evil and little that is good. 





THE COSTS OF ELECTIONS. 


THE expense incurred by candidates, whether chosen or rejected by 
a constituency, is still admittedly heavy, notwithstanding the passing 
of the Corrupt Practices Acts, and any measure of relief, even of the 
smallest extent, will naturally commend itself to those who have to 
bear the inevitable costs of a Parliamentary candidature. 

Of the expenses incurred a not inconsiderable item is that: which 
forms the payments of the Returning Officer in the official proceed- 
ings necessary for the conducting of an election. Without for the 
moment entering into the subject of the wisdom or otherwise of the 
adoption of the principle that the whole of the election expenses- 
should be a charge upon the local rates or Imperial revenue, there 
appears to be much material, not within the debatable ground of 
the issue involved, which calls for a revision of the statutory scale: 
of charges at present in force for regulating the Returning Officer’s 
expenses. 

In the enthusiasm consequent upon a victorious campaign, it is 
in the very nature of things to be expected that a newly-elected 
member should view, for the time being, the cost as a smali matter 
compared with the honour of representing a particular constituency, 
and the defeated one is in some measure, though from a different 
cause, affected in the same way. He clings, when vanquished, to 
the consolatory motto of ‘‘ Defeated, not disgraced,” and, whilst he 
may bitterly regret the result and the actual throwing away of 
the money involved in the attempt, he cannot in honour do other- 
wise than follow the magnanimous action of his more favoured 
opponent, and pay without exercising even the traditional birth- 
right of an Englishman, to accompany that act with dissatisfied 
grumbling. 

In the after-days, however, when the bright glamour of the fight. 
has faded to a cold, thin grey, and the empty hollowness of the- 
coveted honour is growing apparent, even he who possesses the. 
longed-for initials affixed to his name may be forgiven if in retro- 
spect he questions whether, to use an unacademic term, the “ game 
is worth the candle.” In these moments it is of no avail to com- 
plain of excessive expenditure, or to regret the non-exercise of the 
power of taxation of the incurred accounts. The remedy first to 
force itself prominent is that no candidate should be called upon to. 
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reduce his balance at the banker’s for offering to perform the duty 
of self-substitution for the voter in what may without disrespect be 
termed the National Assembly of Diviners. He may mentally 
assign the spent money, in the event of (to him) such a desirable 
law being passed, to the endeavour to satisfy the number of financial 
appeals that reach him from persons who are under the impression 
that they have a representative in Parliament whose sole duty is to 
act the réle of fairy godmother to each individual in the constituency, 
and be the support, not only of the fatherless and otherwise unfor- 
tunate ones, but the mainstay of expenditure in the supply of the 
requisite materials for juvenile cricket and football clubs. This 
class of patronage he is inevitably called upon to give, and no one 
can blame him if he considers that the costs of the election which 
he has already defrayed might without individual or collective 
injustice be saved and dispensed in the other channel, which reflects 
more personal glory upon himself, and brings him in actual touch 
with his constituents and their philanthropic hobbies. 

Hence comes the periodic cry that the preliminary stages neces- 
sary for placing the member in a position of representation should 
be borne by those he represents. Until that end is attained, 
attention might fitly be directed towards all the possible means of 
minimising the expenditure, limiting it to the items necessarily and’ 
legally incurred, and the Returning Officer’s charges seem in this 
respect to offer some opportunity for abatement. Instances—not at 
all infrequent—have occurred where these have been reduced almost 
50 per cent., without even the aid of official legal taxation, when an 
unusually expert election agent has questioned the details. With 
the view to realising that this can in most cases be effected, it is 
worth while to give some consideration to the subject. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that by the Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) Act of 1875, certain provisions are 
made controlling the payments of Returning Officers, and a Schedule 
is annexed to the Act giving the items of legal expenditure together 
with the amounts limiting the maximum charges. The Schedule 
was so carelessly drawn, however, that it is possible, if the allowance 
on one item be insufficient, that the balance from another item— 
the allowance for which is excessive—can be added to make up the 
deficiency, and this implied provision, though clearly not originally 
intended, is invariably availed of. The Schedule, the principal part 
of the Act, is practically an unworkable one in its literal sense, the 
greatest defect being the facilities it affords for the imposition of 
unjust charges upon candidates as will be seen later on. 

To avoid repetition and to consider the matter in the clearest of 
light, it will be a better course to take the items of maximum charges 
in the Schedule seriatim, and see in what manner it is possible for 
Returning Officers to elude the objects of the Act, which were 
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mainly (inter alia) the control of each item of experditure by the 
naming of a specific amount as the limit not to be exceeded. At 
every General Election this intention of the Act is perverted in many 
of the constituencies, and as a typical case, representative, in pro- 
portion, to others, we will take an urban constituency having 4 
registered electorate of in round figures 10,000. We may safely 
take this solely as an example applicable to other constituencies of 
greater or smaller extent. : 

Taking the Schedule then in its order, the items are :— 

1. For preparing and publishing notice of Election, £2 2s. 

This is a small matter; still the printing of the few notices that 
are necessary should not exceed one-half the sum, seeing that the 
printers have usually the type set up for use in the frequent 
Municipal elections. The maximum is, however, invariably charged, 
the balance going towards the other items on which there is a 
deficiency. 

2. For preparing and supplying Nomination Papers, £1 1s. 

There are ready printed the price allowed under this provision for 
one election being sufficient for twenty, but the charge is always 
made and is used to supply deficiencies on other items. 

3. For hireand necessary fitting up of Polling Booths, the necessary 
expenses not exceeding £7 7s. for each Station. 

The preparation of the booths, which at first sight appears formid- 
able, is in practice easy and economical. For Parliamentary elections 
elementary schools can be used without payment. The maximum 
allowance is so high that all sorts of expenses are charged under 
this item, amongst which may be mentioned refreshments for pre- 
siding-officers, poll-clerks and counters, cab fares, &c. All boroughs 
are bound to have the necessary fittings in stock for use at Muni- 
cipal elections. The cost is, however, frequently charged to candi- 
dates, and the opportunity of a Parliamentary election is often availed 
of for the purpose of renewing, at the expense of the candidates, 
such of these permanent fittings as are necessary. This item could 
be reasonably limited to the conveyance of the fittings to the 
several stations and the time spent in fitting them up. This work 
is usually performed by Corporation horses and carts and workmen. 

4. For constructing a Polling Station with two compartments, 
£7 7s. 

5. When more than two are required, for each, £1 1s, 

6. For the use of each Compartment hired, 5s. 

These three items are in practice not acted upon as schools sare 
used for the purpose, and where these are not available, an empty 
shop or house. Even were it necessary to build a station, the 
materials would remain in the possession of the Town Council, and 
could be used over and over again for Municipal as well as Parlia- 
mentary elections. 
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7. For each Ballot-box required to be purchased, £1 1s. 

This provision is especially hard upon candidates in boroughs, 
for the occurrence of an election is taken to purchase new ballot- 
boxes, which are afterwards used for Municipal purposes. 
Parliamentary candidates have only a very small proportion of the 
use of them. 

8. For the use of each Ballot-box when hired, 5s. 

If such are hired, the authority lending them seldom, if ever, 
charge for the loan, though candidates are mulcted in this item. 
There is no reason at all why Town Councils should not have a 
sufficient number of boxes in their possession, and the exercise of 
this item is really, therefore, unnecessary. ; 

9. For Stationery at each Polling Station, 10s. 

This, where there are about 30 polling-stations, totals up to a 
heavy figure. The stationery required is limited to a few pens and 
pencils, a bottle of ink, some tape, and sealing-wax. The sum of 
sixpence would cover the cost, but the maximum is charged, and the 
“stationery” hides beneath it sundry cab fares, lunches, teas, and 
other expenses incurred by the officials. 

10. For printing and providing Ballot-papers, per 1000, £1 10s. 

This is a heavy item, and little is left as a margin over the 
maximum allowance. 

11. For each Stamping-instrument, 10s. 

All boroughs have a sufficient stock of these. The stamps have, 
of course, to be of different design at every election, but this is 
easily effected without extra cost by stamping instruments which can 
be readily altered to stamp distinct marks. 

12. For copies of the Register (the statutory price), 10s. 

Great and unnecessary waste of money occurs by Returning 
Officers sending to each polling station a complete copy of the 
Register. Assuming there are thirty stations the cost to the can- 
didates would be at 10s. per copy £15, whereas it is really only 
necessary for all practical purposes to send to each polling station 
the portion of the Register which contains the voters allotted to vote 
at that station. In this way no more than three copies need be 
used, reducing the cost from £15 to 30s. 

18. For each Presiding Officer, £3 3s. 

This allowance is always charged, and there may be some difference 
of opinion as to whether it is excessive or not. The class from which 
these officers are drawn are usually Corporation officials and young 
solicitors or managing clerks, and whether the unusual earning of 
£3 8s. for a day’s light and pleasant work by them should be con- 
tinued is a question. Why Corporation officials, however, are paid 
for this work is inexplicable, seeing that their salaries are not 
proportionately reduced. For Municipal elections a fee of £2 2s. is 
considered ample, and there is no difference whatever in the duties, 
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except that in the latter case there are actually more voters on the 
Register. 

14. For one Clerk at each polling station, £1 1s. 

The same remarks apply as to item No. 13, these places, however, 
being usually filled from the ranks of subordinate officials. School- 
masters and clerks whose weekly wage in most cases does not 
exceed that paid for this work. 

15. For every person employed in Counting Votes, £1 1s, 

In our sample constituency the number of these would be ten, as 
there is a sliding-scale determined by the number of voters. 
Counters are invariably officials who have received payment for 
acting either as presiding officers or poll clerks. It is desirable that 
no individual acting in any polling station should be present at the 
counting of the votes, for, notwithstanding the general belief in the 
absolute secrecy of the ballot, it is quite and easily possible to 
ascertain how any particular voter has voted—an opportunity 
frequently availed of. 

16. For making the Return to the Clerk of the Crown, £1 1s. 

This is a printed form usually filled up by a boy, but the 
maximum is charged. 

17. For the preparation and publication of Notices (other than 
notice of election), £19. 

This is an extravagant maximum which allows a large amount 
for matters which a £5-note usually covers. 

18. For professional and other Assistance in and about the conduct 
of the Election, £38. 

This favourite item covers handsome fees for the chief officials and 
hides the cost of anything prohibited by the Act. In a few boroughs 
the appointments of the chief officials are made subject to their 
assisting, without payment, the Returning Officer, but as this is 
not a statutory provision some candidates are charged with the cost 
of these donations. 

19. For services and expenses, receiving and publishing Election 
Expenses, £1 1s. 

This amount is allowed in respect of each candidate. The cost 
is actually covered by one-half the maximum, but the full is 
nevertheless charged. 

20. For all other Expenses, £19. . 

This item is also availed of to the full. It sometimes happens 
that the amount under item 18 is not considered by the officials 
sufficient, and in that case the sum here allowed is added. Each 
possible item of expenditure is already provided for ; this provision, 
therefore, apparently for contingencies, emphasises the want of 
practical knowledge on the part of the draftsman of the Schedule. 

It will thus be readily perceived that the charges could even as 
they now stand with due control be considerably reduced, it being 
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within the province of the Election Agent to question any item and 
object, or even to go to the extent of the account being taxed. 
In any event it is apparent that a revision of the scale of maximum 
charges is required as the whole system is open to grave injustice 
being done to candidates, one half at least of the expenses now 
incurred being unnecessary, representing in the aggregate a 
considerable amount. 

Leaving the Returning Officers’ charges, the available limits will 
not allow of more than the briefest of statements regarding the 
general principle of candidates bearing out of their own pockets the 
whole cost of elections. The effect of an alteration in the law 
which would throw this as a charge on the local rates, whilst 
relieving candidates of a heavy expenditure, would apparently make 
little difference in the total amount which ratepayers are now called 
apon to bear. And this can be shown clearly in a few words, and 
is simplified by dealing only with provincial constituencies, 

The electorate consists, on average, of about 16 per cent. of the 
total population in boroughs, and a slightly larger percentage in 
county constituencies. 

The rateable value of a borough averages about £46 per 
registered elector, and to cover the present total cost of a Parlia- 
mentary election an addition of one-halfpenny in the £ for one year 
would be all that would be necessary to the rates. This would 
represent on the rateable value a total sum of about 1s. 11d. per 
voter, an item so insignificant as to be scarcely worth while 
questioning it. 

Whether it would be wise, however, that the whole of the election 
expenses should be charged on the rates, is a matter which cannot 
he discussed here. There appears to be no valid objection to the 
proposition that the defraying of the expenses of Parliamentary 
elections should be assimilated to what obtains now in respect of 
Municipal elections—the Returning Officers’ expenses being a 
charge upon the rates, whilst the personal expenditure of a can- 
didate is self-borne, which acts at all events as a restrictive provision 
against factious or bogus candidatures. 

T. StanLEyY BALL. 





THE YOSEMITE—CALIFORNIA’S WONDER. 


THE Yosemite is the wonder not alone of California, but of the 
world. Ralph Waldo Emerson does not speak too strongly when he 
says : “ It is the only place I ever found that came up to the brag.” 
As well then pass through Italy without seeing Rome as through 
California without spending at least a few days in this marvellous 
valley. Situated in the heart of the Sierra Nevada mountains, it is 
seven miles in length by a mile in average width, and—noticeable 
feature—its walls, which are from three to five thousand feet high, 
are almost perpendicular, and from the summits magnificent water- 
falls precipitate themselves. Picture to yourself, moreover, this 
valley traversed by a beautiful river—the Merced—now hurrying 
in rapids over a rocky bed, now stealing softly along under the 
shadow of manzanita and cedar, and you have some faint conception 
of the Yosemite. It is a remarkable circumstance that it has been 
discovered only about half a century, on the occasion of an expedi- 
tion against the Indians, a friendly tribe of whom pointed it out 
to the “ whites.” 

Leaving San Francisco at five o’clock P.M., the morning finds us 
at Raymond, and after breakfast a stage-coach takes us to Wawona, 
our night quarters. The day’s route is stupid in the extreme, the 
scenery being absolutely nil, and, as in California the summer is 
almost rainless, the dust is often tremendous, so that a linen coat is 
very necessary for the traveller. Wawona, with its glancing river 
and verdant foliage, reposes the eye, wearied of an arid landscape. We 
leave next morning at six-thirty, and the coach arrives at Yosemite 
at one o'clock, in time for luncheon. The views quite compensate 
for yesterday’s barrenness. We speed along by the side of a mag- 
nificent valley, amidst forests of pine and spruce that seem never- 
ending, save where bare mountain peaks rise thousands of feet above 
the green sea of foliage. Every few moments murmuring rivulets 
or roaring torrents fling themselves across the road only to be ~ 
engulfed in the grand abyss below. 

Soon we reach Inspiration Point, and the Yosemite lies at our 
feet—a view unique on earth. We drive through a portion of the 
valley before reaching our hotel, but it is more convenient to deal 
with its sights on the Grand Drive. The Stoneman House and 
the Yosemite Falls are the two hotels. We stopped at the 
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former, which we found comfortable, and heard on good authority 
that the other is also excellent. Hurried travellers start immediately 
to ‘‘do” the Valley Drive, but after the long stage journey from 
Wawona, a stroll affords a desirable change of locomotion; accord- 
ingly, we walked over to get a nearer view of Yosemite Fall, it 
being the most noticeable object from our hotel balcony. The path 
was by the side of the Merced river, and we admired the beautiful 
wild azaleas, which filled the air with their delicious fragrance. 
The Yosemite Fall is generally considered the finest in the world. 
It comes down in three bounds of 1600, 400, and 600 feet, making 
a total of 2600. When we consider that the highest falls in Europe 
are dwarfed by the first wild leap of the Yosemite, we can form a 
tolerable idea of its immensity. For a considerable distance before 
reaching it we were deluged with spray, but the sight was too en- 
trancing to regard small discomforts, so we made our way over the 
rocks to a great crag, whence a splendid view is obtainable. The 
volume of water is tremendous, so in every respect it is a “‘ matchless 
cataract.” Ribbon Fall, also in the Yosemite, is even higher, being 
3300 feet, but the stream of water is so small that one can easily 
pass it unnoticed. June or early July is the best season to see the 
falls, as later their volume notably diminishes, and earlier the valley 
is almost impracticable from snow—in fact, the coach does not run 
before the middle of April, For those who do not mind roughing it, 
and who are fortunate enough to gain access to the valley in winter, 
Nature discloses her choicest marvels. All the weirdly beautiful 
effects that ice and snow can produce when tortured into a thousand 
different shapes and forms will then be seen in the Yosemite. 
Numerous photographs of these can be purchased, as well as of 
great icicles which are several hundred feet long. 

Observing some Indians straggling around fishing, we went over 
to their camp, but saw only one squaw there; she was quite a 
character. Her name was Mahala, and she was over one hundred 
and twenty years old. She possessed even still a good pair of eyes, 
and had evidently full possession of her faculties. We noticed 
several of those curious straw erections known as acorn-caches, 
where the acorns collected during the season are stored away till 
they are utilised to make bread, which forms such a staple article 
of Indian diet. Pushing our investigations further, we were looking 
into a little wooden hut, when we saw several prostrate Indians in 
an advanced state of intoxication. Old Mahala now came up and 
made several expressive gestures warning us away. She pointed to 
the men, and made a motion of her hand to her heart indicating a 
dagger-thrust. The poor creature was evidently apprehensive lest 
any harm should be done us whilst in the camp, so, having bidden 
her good-by, we departed. 

There is a very stringent law in the United States forbidding the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors to the Indians, which certainly in the 
Yosemite is honoured more in the breach than in the observance, 
for not only then, but on subsequent occasions, we saw many com- 
pletely inebriated. ‘This tribe, though once considerable, is now 
reduced to a mere handful through war with the “ whites,” and 
through internal struggles. They spend their lives in idleness, 
save when they fish or join a little in the chase, and they agree 
with the poet that ‘‘ the best of life is but intoxication.” 

The next morning, before starting for Glacier Point, we went to 
Mirror Lake. This piece of water has been happily denominated 
“but a frog-pond.” It is worth visiting only for the beautiful 
reflection it gives of the surrounding mountains, and to get this it 
must be seen at sunrise. Fortunately, too much is not required of 
the unenergetic traveller, as the sun’s rays can only get over the moun- 
tain about half-past seven or eight o’clock during July and August ; 
but if even an early start were requisite the sight would make ample 
compensation. We saw the outlines of Mount Watkins in absolute 
distinctness—every tree and every rock faithfully shadowed in the 
Mirror. There was a buzz of excitement amongst the spectators as 
the time for the sun’s advent approached. A small speck of gold 
is seen on the water: it quivers and then dilates, soon it forms a 
segment of a circle which gradually enlarges till the orb of day 
shines perfect on the lake, though not yet visible in the heavens to 
the spectator. The sight has now reached its climax. Soon the rays 
of the sun dart down from over the mountain-top, and as the day 
-star slowly swings into view the beautiful images float away “like 
the baseless fabric of a vision,” and, “ blasted with excess of light,” 
Mirror Lake lapsed into her normal, prosaic “‘ frog-pond ” condition. 

The excursion to Glacier Point is made on horseback. Let not 
the timid equestrian be alarmed at this fact, nor even when we tell 
chim that almost all the trips in the Yosemite are made in the same 
manner. On the contrary, let him return to his normal serenity 
when we assure him that, thanks to the quietness and sure-footedness 
-of the steeds, never in the annals of the valley has a traveller 
perished on the mountain steep. Truly the fact seems remarkable, when 
ewe consider how many people ride this day for the first time in their 
lives. Glacier Point has undoubtedly the finest general view in the 
district, and as such, if only one day can be devoted to the valley, 
it is the excursion par excellence. The trail is good and fairly wide 
-and presents no difficulty whatsoever. At one or two places, however, 
if the traveller is of nervous temperament, it might be advisable for 
him to dismount, as turnings of the trail show him pretty plainly 
-the vast height to which he has mounted and the sheer nature of 
the precipice. The grand point of observation is from a huge rock 
that projects out like a beam from the summit, but this view is only 
for the courageous, perhaps we should say the foolhardy, some of 
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whom are photographed here. The spectacle is in no wise better 
than that which can be obtained from a perfectly safe place. Beneath 
lies the valley, with its verdant floor watered by the meandering 
Merced river, every rock and every waterfall being plainly visible, 
with Half Dome, a prominent object. We can see also Vernal and 
Nevada Falls, Clouds’ Rest, and grand stretches of the mountain- 
monarchs of the Yosemite with their snowy diadems. On the 
summit of Glacier Point is a cottage occupied by a Mr. McAuley, 
who is quite a character in the valley. It is he who made several 
of the best trails and who supplied tables of heights and distances 
for local guide-books. He told us that in consideration of a dollar 
he would light a fire and give us a pyrotechnic display that we could 
see in the evening from our hotel, three thousand feet below; we 
agreed to the proposal, and the display of fireworks was certainly 
very lavish, and was terminated by a perfect cascade of fire down 
the mountain-side, which lit up the bare crags and made a very 
weird picture, 

The next day we devoted to the Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
and the Little Yosemite. Many travellers omit the last-named, 
but it is a mistake, as it only increases the day’s journey 
about three hours, and opens up a quite unexplored and charm- 
ing district. It is preferable to go on horseback unless one is a 
very good pedestrian, as twenty miles of rough ground must be 
traversed before “the long day’s task is done.” Shortly after 
leaving the hotel we turn off the main road on to a picturesque 
trail leading through a magnificent caiion, with rocky walls several 
thousand feet high, and with a wild mountain torrent boiling and 
seething through it. The wooding is like that of some primeval 
forest : firs and pines of astonishing height and dimensions abound, 
whilst hurled around lie great boulders of granite as if flung 
from the cliffs in the days when giants walked the earth. After 
proceeding some distance we pass a rough wooden bridge and 
get a glimpse of Vernal Fall. A grand mountain-stream flinging 
itself in howling fury over a bare crag 600 feet high—such is 
this fall. Columns of spray mount nearly half its height, and a 
beautiful rainbow “amidst the eternal surge did sit.” Three 
mighty peaks rise near the fall, Liberty Cap, Mount Broderick, 
and Half Dome, sublime in their loftiness. Pushing on our way, 
the still more stupendous Nevada Fall appears, and crossing another 
bridge over a mass of glittering and tortured water called Diamond 
Fall we are beside the former. The Nevada exceeds her sister fall 
by two hundred feet, and in the volume of water, as well as in 
the majesty of the surrounding scenery, easily bears off the palm. 
Our path now rapidly mounts, and, leaving on our left the dozen 
mighty natural rock-steps called the Giant’s Stairs, we pass some 
barren, stony ground, the resort of numerous rattlesnakes. The caiion 
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now widens and develops into the Little Yosemite. It is four miles 
long by a mile wide, and the scenery, though on a smaller scale than 
in the Great Yosemite, is, nevertheless, subline. On the left is a 
perpendicular mountain chain averaging 2,000 feet, and on the right 
shoots up the bare but picturesque Sugar Loaf, whilst at the end of 
the valley isa charming waterfall—the Silver Chain—which falls in 
gleaming mass over eighty feet of rock. The floor of this valley 
is a large meadow watered still by the Merced and carpeted with 
beautiful wild flowers, among these the azalea and Mariposa lily, 
small and white with a red and gold interior. In the river is a 
splendid reflexion of Clouds’ Rest—the highest of the Yosemite 
mountains, towering 10,000 feet above the sea level. Beside 
the stream we noticed in the mud tracks of the California lion, and 
were informed that bears also are frequently seen amongst these 
mountains. In the rocks are numerous round holes made in former 
rtimes by the Indians to grind acorns for bread. Nowadays the 
~valley seems neglected alike by them and by the tourist. It is 
a pity. 

A half-day can be agreeably employed in going on the Valley 
Drive, and affords a welcome rest after mountaineering. Taken 
on the whole, it would be impossible to find anywhere a drive which 
embraces so many wonders of nature in so short a time. Afar can 
be seen the grand Half Dome, and on our left rise two great pin- 
nacles of granite, expressively styled Cathedral Spires, whilst further 
on rises a crag probably the largest in the world, as it is certainly 
chief in the Yosemite, hence its name—El Capitan. Along the 
valley’s sides are curious profiles in the rocks, and travellers exercise 
their ingenuity in trying to discover in them some human or other 
‘shape. The various conjectures on one and the same subject are 
instructive : one suggests an Indian, another Napoleon, whilst a third 
indignantly says “ Nonsense, it is the breathing image of President 
Lincoln.” So much for profile reading. Bridal Veil Fall is the 
most picturesque in the Yosemite, though neither the largest nor 
rthe highest. The name describes approximately its appearance—a 
veil of white lace—for all that, it is as the sea, or as a beautiful 
woman, never the same for two minutes consecutively, and yet 
always enchanting. Now it descends in one fleecy cloud, anon it 
seems to hesitate in mid-air, then it flings ‘its veil to the breeze, 
again, as we might expect, like a coy bride it draws its finery close 
around itself, still, taking care never to completely conceal its charms. 
The drive is so managed that we are here about five o'clock, in 
time to see the absolutely gorgeous rainbow which adds the final 
touch to the picture. There is an Indian name for this fall as for 
most objects in the Yosemite. It is Pohono, or the Spirit of the Evil 
Wind. Years ago an old squaw was found lying crushed to death 
beside the water, and in their superstition the Indians believed it was 
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Pohono that blew her to her doom, and since that time nothing will 
induce them to approach the place after nightfall. Directly oppo- 
site us is the little waterfall known as the ‘ Virgin’s Tears,” un- 
doubtedly weeping for the “ Bridal Veil,” as our driver wittily put 
it. Another fall is called the “‘ Widow’s Tears,” which, strange to 
say, dry up in three weeks after the death of winter. He who 
has been on all the Yosemite excursions that we have attempted to 
sketch can rest assured that he has omitted no “lion,” and yet he 
could spend many weeks here delightfully wandering through the 
wild gorges and cajions of the Sierra Nevada, climbing the various 
mountain peaks, and plunging into almost primeval forests. In the- 
Yosemite one is absolutely in the penetralia of Nature, ‘“ commun- 
ing with her inmost heart.” 
Rosert W. W. Cryan,. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


TuE centenary of the birth of the first American poet who attained) 
to world-wide celebrity is an event that is entitled to cordial recog- 
nition at the hands, not only of his own countrymen, but of all who 
appreciate imaginative work of rare naturalness, power, and grace. 
William Cullen Bryant was born on November 3, 1794, at the little 
town of Cummington, situated some three miles up the slope of one 
of the hills of Western Massachusetts. The poet’s father was a 
physician of cultivated tastes and in easy circumstances, a fine 
tribute to whose estimable qualities is to be found in the closing: 
passage of his son’s stately and thoughtful Hymn to Death, written: 
in 1825, from which we quote the following: 


“ He is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses. 
‘ This faltering verse, which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 
To copy thy example.” 


It was literally, as we shall see, “ in the bud of life ” that Bryant: 
was offered to the muses; and the circumstance of a sympathetic 
and cultivated father assisting and directing his education was of the- 
highest significance in the development of the boy’s rare natural 
talents. Precocity of itsslf is not always a gift to be admired, but 
in Bryant’s case his early ease and fluency in writing verse were 
deserving of the encouragement they received. After some metrical 
translations undertaken at the age of ten, we may mention two- 
poems, Zhe Embargo and The Spanish Revolution, written when 
twelve, of such marked premature ability as to call forth expressions 
of doubt at the time of their publication (in 1808) that they could 
have been written by one so young. In the second edition, which 
appeared in the February of the following year (1809), the fact that 
the author had only arrived at the age of fourteen in the previous. 
November was fully substantiated. The contents of the slim little 
volume thus early given to the world may be said to have rivalled 
similar youthful efforts of Pope and Cowley in the startling ability 
as well as precocity they displayed. Meanwhile, the education of 
the youthful genius was proceeded with in a settled course; and in 
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4810 he entered Williams College, where he excelled his fellows in 
general acquirements, being specially distinguished for his pro- 
ficiency in languages, After two years at college he entered upon 
legal studies, and was admitted to the bar at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in 1815. After being successfully engaged for ten years in 
kis profession, the natural tastes of the poet asserted themselves, 
with the result of his devoting himself from 1825 more extensively 
to literature than previously, The event of his father’s death, and 
being now in fairly comfortable circumstances, may have had some- 
thing to do with this decision. He became one of the editors of 
the New York Monthly Review; and in 1826 commenced his life- - 
long connection with the Hvening Post, an influential commercial 
and political American gazette. 

But, meanwhile, Bryant’s poetical genius had not been idle, as was 
proved by the contents of a volume of poems published at Cambridge 
(U.S ) in 1821. This volume contained some of the noblest examples 
of poetical work with which the American nation had as yet enriched 
the literature of the world. For here were reproduced his fine poems 
The Ages, Thanatopsis, originally written at the age of eighteen, 
Green River, To a Water-fowl, The Yellow Violet, To a Cloud, 
Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood, and other pieces of an 
enduring reputation. It was not, however, until 1632 that a 
collected edition of his choicest poems was first published, and the 
Old World as well as the New began to realise the fact that the 
fragrance of some rare and fresh poetic blossoms from the Western 
hills and woodlands was filling the air. 

For some years Bryant was busily employed as newspaper pro- 
prietor and journalist. From the first his influence was of the 
noblest, the lines upon which he worked being on the side of 
upright, manly independence and straightforwardness. In 1842 
another volume appeared from his facile pen, called The Mountain 
and Other Poems, which contained further delightful illustrations 
of his finely-conceived and elaborately-woven descriptive powers. 
In the New York Monthly Review there had been printed from 
time to time most of the pieces here collected; and for some years 
he was also associated with others in the management of one of the 
popular annuals of the time, in this instance called Zhe Talisman. 
This included among its contributions fiction as well as poetry, and 
under title of Zales of Glauber Spa, Bryant wrote two or three 
spirited and original stories. After the appearance of Poe and 
Longfellow, as new stars in the literary firmament, Bryant’s 
popularity was not so exclusive or paramount. As fresh genera- 
tions are ever ready to welcome new favourites, it may well be that 

eaders regarded the younger poets with more delight and admiration 
han they did the older singer. But Bryant still flourished; the 
yaurels cf his fame as fresh and enduring as ever. In the course 
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of his long life he visited Europe several times, travelling through 
France, Germany, and Italy; and residing many months together 
in such picturesque and artistically interesting cities as Florence, 
Pisa, Munich, and Heidelberg. The first of these Continental 
visits was in 1834, when his reputation was in its freshest bloom. 
At the time of the last, when at Rome in 1858 he was one of a 
conclave which included Hawthorne, Mrs. Jameson, and Miss 
Bremer, besides the Storeys and the Motleys. His long life of 
eighty-four years came to a peaceful close in 1878. Little addition 
to the enduring splendour of his poetic work had been added since 
the volume published in 1842; but the repeated editions of his 
poetry remain standing memorials to the popularity of his genius. 
Before referring to the distinctive force and fascination of Bryant's 
imaginative and descriptive powers, we may mention two poems which 
have a peculiar charm and interest on account of their autobiogra- 
phicai details: these are Green River and A Winter Piece, both of 
which are fascinatingly replete with the poet’s individual experiences. 
Wordsworth was the necromancer who first opened up to Bryant 
the beauties and mysteries of the external world; and there is much 
of the elder poet’s exquisite manner of describing the influence of 
nature in some of the passages of these fine poems. ‘To take an 
instance—in the opening lines of A Winter Picce the American 


singer refers to his experience of the loveliness around him in lan- 
guage as beautiful as it is suggestive : 


“The time has been that these wild solitudes, 
Yet beautiful as wild, were trod by me 
Oftener than now; and when the ills of life 
Had chafed my spirit—when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings—I would wander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me asa friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace.” 


Again, how exquisitely pleasing and Wordsworthian is - this 
reference to the “little wind-flower’”—the Anemone nemorosa, by 


the way: 
“ Lodged in sunny cleft, 

Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just-opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 
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The tenderly graphic descriptions of Grecn River derive an added 
charm from ‘their association with those frequenting the banks of 
the beautiful stream, but for whom they would be lonely—the angler, 
the sampler, 


“‘Or haply, some idle dreamer like me, 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 
Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed, 
And thy own wild music gushing out 
With mellow murmur and fairy shout, 
From dawn to blush of another day, 
Like traveller singing along his way,” 


These two poems display with living force Bryant’s intense love 
of nature as well as his unique power of describing the varied 
attractions which unfold themselves to the mind of a sympathetic 
and appreciative admirer. They also familiarise us with the character 
of the scenery which was the loveliest inspiration of his verse. The 
individuality running through Bryant’s poetry is here also distinctly 
marked. After reading these pieces, we feel that the glorious hills 
and valleys, and picturesque streams of the mother State of New 
England are invested with a fresh'interest from being thus eloquently 
and musically celebrated ; and that American scenery has at least one 
appreciative admirer. 

The collection of poems published in 1821 included Bryant’s most 
valuable contributions to literature ; and it was with ever-deepening 
regret that friends and lovers of his verse waited in after years for 
some further’ advance in conception and execution to the noble 
pieces which it contained. For richness, variety, vigour and sup- 
pleness of melodious expression, Zhe Ages is a rare instance of 
Bryant’s mastery over the Spenserian stanza, and, perhaps, his 
finest metrical success. But in addition to the verse, the poem 
possesses other noticeable features: the boldness of the imagery, 
the general descriptive treatment as well as the scope and daring, 
the vigour and originality of the work are in every way admirable. 
Written in the year after Childe Harold was first published, and in 
the same metre, it is natural to conclude that a certain resemblance 
was not entirely accidental ; but this in no way affects the power 
and distinctive beauties of the American poet’s work. The Ages is 
a poem that should be read in its entirety to be fully appreciated, 
when its massive and sustained splendour of imagination and diction 
stands out with impressive distinctness. Every line is a picture; 
bold, vivid strokes bring at once before the mind the conceptions 
hovering in light and beauty about the poet’s brain: Greece with 
that story which— 


“engraved 
On fame’s emmouldering pillar, puts to shame 
Our chiller virtue.” 
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Rome, 
‘“‘ Who awed the world with her imperial frown.” 


More impressive still is the reference to 


“ that ray of brightness from above 
That shone around the Galilean lake.” 


After being transported to “ smiling Arno’s classic side,” in a vein 
of more than usual vigour and inspiration we are told how 


“The web that for a thousand years had grown 
O’er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread 
Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen thread.” 


Many appreciative admirers of Bryant regard Thanatopsis as his 
finest effort, and this was the favourite with Hawthorne. TZhana- 
topsis is, in truth, a stately and solemn poem, full of sustained 
eloquence and depths of melancholy grandeur, which grow upon the 
reader when once he surrenders himself to its influence. It owes a 
part of its fascination to fine and impressive imagery as well as the 
imaginative suggestiveness of language such as 


“The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and poured 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste round all.” 


But Thanatopsis is especially memorable as the earliest American 
poem of a sustained original conception. Of lofty moral tendency 
without being officiously didactic, it should be remembered that the 
author was only eighteen when he wrote it; and the solemnity of 
the subject no less than the artistic finish of the piece make the 
precocity of the performance all the more remarkable. 

The sombre vein running through so much of Bryant’s poetry is 
hardly to be explained except we regard it as part of that natural 
tendency of his mind which loved to dwell upon thoughtful and 
solemn impressions, There would seem to be in his treatment of 
these serious subjects a sympathy as if the feeling to which he gives 
utterance in his pcom upon The Journey of Life were his own 
experience : 


“ The trampled earth returns a sound of fear— 
A hollow sound, as if I walked on tombs.” 


Far rather would we welcome the spirit in which he makes 
The Arctic Lover hail *‘the long bright summer day”; or that in 
which he celebrates the gladness of Nature, 


‘* When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground.” 
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All, however, is not grave or sombre in Bryant’s muse, as any- 
one who has read The Damsel of Peru, Spring in Town, or The Hunter's 
Serenade, can testify; still, it remains true that the poet’s finest 
efforts are of a serious, not to say solemn, tendency. His noblest 
descriptive pieces, in a similar manner, belong to the impressive 
school of poetry. We have no space to do full justice to his per- 
formance in this respect, or would gladly quote passages of sustained 
graphic eloquence and commanding beauty of thought and feeling 
from Autumn Woods, Catterskill Falls, A Forest Hymn, and The 
Prairies, With regard to this last, it may be safely affirmed that 
the Western plains have received no more splendid recognition than 
‘that bestowed upon them in this vigorous performance. Well may 
the poet’s heart swell while his dilated sight “takes in the encircling 
vastness.” The bold, suggestive similitude of the sweep of the 
prairies’ ‘‘airy undulations” to the ocean standing still “with all 
‘his rounded billows fixed and motionless for ever,” is a noble 
example of the poet’s vigorous imagination, The whole poem is 
marked by decisive strokes of the freshest and boldest character ; 
and the heart lends to the brain suggestions drawn from an inner 
region of sympathy with the sybject, as in the following lofty con- 
ception : 

“The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, 


A nearer vauit, and of a tenderer blue 
Than that which bends above the Eastern hills.” 


This poem also contains one of Bryant’s most exquisite references 
—a reference which may also be regarded as in part prophetic— 
that to the bee, ‘‘ a more adventurous colonist than man,’ who 


“ Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 
And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts.” 


Although the once prevailing estimate of Bryant as the most 
original and enduringly beautiful of American poets may be qualified 
by time, this at least can be asserted—that his was a graceful and 
splendid genius—flowing, tender, vigorous and throughout imagina- 
tively suggestive. His verse is always stately and impressive with 
a deep, lingering music of its own, not with the subtle cadences or 
passionate outbursts characteristic of Poe, not with the pathos, 
variety, or sweetness of Longfellow, or the homely grace and natural 
simplicity of Whittier, but with a deeper, more resonant and abiding 
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note than possessed by any of these. The impulse of Bryant’s 
poetry is always fresh and natural ; his reflections grave, appropriate, 
stimulating, and in his finer pieces there is a depth of feeling fitly 
accompanied by the organ-tones of a rhythm that subdues while it 
holds ear and heart at times spell-bound. The sustained solemnity 
of the melody of TYhanatopsis, and A Forest Hymn may be too 
oppressive for some tastes, although this can hardly be said in 
reference to 7’he Ages, or some of the delightfully graceful smaller 
fancies, like the Zhe Death of Flowers, or Romero, or Song of Marion’s 
Men, or The Whitefooted Deer. Bryant, if limited in the range and 
variety of his verse, displays undoubted ease and distinction in 
those over which he is master; although his organ-tones are, so to 
speak, deficient in the mellifluousness of the sweetest stops. But, 
passing from the metrical charm of his verse, we must mention the 
brilliant imagery—chaste, condensed, and appropriate—which cha- 
racterises his finer efforts; and, as the picturesqueness of his 
expressions, is also an unforgettable feature of his handiwork. 

Finally, we would suggest that Bryant’s genius was at its best 
in passages imaginatively descriptive of external loveliness, rather 
than in those expressive of moods and feelings when the spirit is 
aspiring or analytically reflective. His true strength lay in his 
powers of vivid delineation, in the art which could bring distinctly 
to mind, with a few graphic strokes, the rushing vehemence of the 
stream or the waterfall; the boundless stretch of the prairie 
magnificence ; the terrors of the hurricane, no less than the gentle 
sweetness of the evening wind, as it “rocks the little wood-bird in 
his nest,” or “curls the still waters bright with stars,” or goes forth 
as ‘‘God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth.” His genius 
lingers lovingly over the splendours of mountain and valley scenery, 
as if at home with the sublimities of the “ beetling verge” where 
storm and lightning “have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the 
base dashed them in fragments ” ; or where ‘‘ upon the meadow’s breast 
the shadow of the thicket lies.” With these and similar scenes 
of natural charm Bryant’s poetry abounds; but with regard to that 
mysterious land of spiritual longing and contemplation towards 
which the loftiest thoughts of man turn wistfully, his conceptions 
are limited and prescribed. Although his poetry is full of 
references to the highest subjects which can engage the mind, 
these are all viewed from one standpoint. His spirit is enlisted 
on the affirmative side of the problem, and in every line that he 
has written we feel the influence of the faith of one who believes in 
Divine goodness ruling the universe. We may perhaps fitly 
conclude with a striking passage from Zhe Ages, as encouraging 
and beautiful in thought as it is melodious and vigorous in ex- 
pression : 





William Cullen Bryant. 


‘A thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
He who has tamed the elemants, shall not live 
The slave of his own passions; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky, 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 
The sun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 
In God’s magnificent works His will shall scan— 
And love and peace shall make their paradise with man.” 


THOMAS BRADFIELD. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Since the Darwinian theory was promu)gated the amount of litera- 
ture upon it has been enormous, embracing, as it does, the Jan- 
guages of every civilised country. To the modern biologist the 
theory of evolution has almost become what the atomic theory is to 
the chemist; but it is surprising how many people of otherwise 
good education appear to be ignorant of the fundamental principles 
of evolution. The little volume before us’ describes in plain and 
concise language the doctrines enunciated by Darwin, of whom the 
late Prof. Marshall was an ardent and distinguished disciple. The 
book takes the form of a series of lectures, each treating some main 
aspect of the question. In the introductory chapter, dealing with 
the history of evolution, due credit is given to Darwin’s precursors 
and contemporaries, especially to Wallace. In the lecture on 
artificial and natural selection more prominence might, perhaps, 
be given to the causes that prevent the undue increase of species 
which, to all appearance, possess enormous fecundity. For 
instance, if five generations of oysters were to succeed each other 
without material loss of life, they would form a mass more than 
eight times the size of our globe. And yet we know from experi- 
ence that their number not only does not increase, but, on the 
contrary, diminishes rapidly, while the uniparous biped who is 
their chief enemy spreads in increasing numbers over the face of 
the earth. 

The paleontological argument is, in general, well developed, and the 
weak points of evidence of this kind are fairly stated. When we con- 
sider that the fossiliferous partof the earth’s crust attains a thicknessof 
more than twenty miles, it appears a hopeless task to attempt to ex- 
hume anything like a perfect record of the history of even one existing 
species. The task becomes even more difficult if we remember that 
for each newly-discovered form which may afford us some evidence in 
favour of evolution, countless other forms are discovered which, on their 
part, require further evidence to connect them with the boundless 
past. We need but allude to the gigantic beings whose remains 
have recently been discovered in North America and South Africa. 


1 Lectures on the Darwinian Theory.” Delivered by the late A.M. Marshall. Edited 
by C. F. Marshall. London: David Nutt. 1894. 
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Like a vehicle passing us on a foggy day, they appear dimly before 
our view. That they themselves existed we know because we have 
certain mineral substances in tlte shape in which they secreted 
them as bones; but of their ancestors we know nothing, and of 
their descendants infinitely little. Yet, according to the evolution 
theory, although they need not necessarily have had descendants, 
yet they must themselves have been the result of a long chain of 
ancestors. As the habitable portions of the globe become covered 
by more and more civilised members of the human race, we may 
hope to fill up many blanks in the geological records; but among 
the new facts discovered there will doubtless be many which will 
themselves require further elucidation. 

One of the most interesting chapters of natural history is that of 
the extinction of species. That man, with his reasoning powers, 
should be able to destroy completely any being which may become 
obnoxious to him is not surprising; but through the whole palzon- 
tological record we meet with organisms apparently well fitted to 
sustain successfully the struggle for existence, and we search in vain 
for any hint as to the cause of their disappearance. Even in com- 
paratively recent times, for instance, the horse disappeared from the 
American continent, and we have ourselves observed its fossil remains 
not far from the spot where the ancestors of the countless herds of 
the River Plate were landed and found every necessary condition for 
rapid multiplication. One general rule, as is rightly pointed out by 
Professor Marshall, appears to prevail, namely, that gigantic stature 
appears to have been a prelude to extinction. While the colossal 
atlantosaurus and mammoth have disappeared, the tiny and fragile 
lingula shell of to-day is apparently identical with that which 
flourished in the Cambrian epoch. Let those who point with pride 
to our increasing stature, as compared with that of our ancestors, 
ponder over this fact. We cannot help thinking of a village near 
Potsdam where Frederick the Great started a colony of his biggest 
grenadiers, giving a handsome dower to the maidens of their choice, 
provided they were tall enough. ‘The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood are not now of exceptional size, but, curiously enough, the 
Berlinese use the name of that village as a nickname for any person 
who does not possess the average amount of intelligence. Perhaps, 
in the case of those extinct monsters who so considerately disappeared 
from the scene before our arrival, the body was developed too quickly 
for the brain to follow. In the folklore of most nations, exceptional 
cunning is attributed to dwarfs either as individuals or as nations. 
Perhaps one of the best arguments in favour of evolution is that 
from embryology, and the chapter on this subject states the case 
fully and clearly. Among the names of workers on the subject we 
miss, however, that of Haeckel, whose Anthropogenie was an impor- 
tant contribution to German Darwinian literature, 
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Professor Marshall states that colour cannot be explained as due 
to the direct action of light or heat; but the experiments of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Nichols with various pigments have shown that there is 
a general tendency of colours towards white as the temperature falls, 
It seems hardly correct to term the whiteness of the polar bear 
protective. That animal is undisputed lord of the regions it inhabits, 
and it is only in recent years that it has learned to dread even man 
himself. We have yet much to learn as to the winter change of 
colour of animals in cold climates. 

The caterpillar of the privet hawk moth is scarcely a good 
example of stripes resembling the flower of the food-plant, the 
flower of the privet being white, while the bright colours with which 
the caterpillar is striped are familiar to all entomologists. 

The increasing knowledge of comparative anatomy has greatly 
multiplied the arguments in favour of the Darwinian theory, and 
it would surprise most of us to be told that the only special posses- 
sions of a human being which he does not share with other organisms 
are certain parts of the brain and a few insignificant muscles. 

The illustrations are in general good and to the point. In the 
case of the archeopteryx, however, the photographic process has 
obliterated the delicate feather-markings upon which much of the 
value of the illustration depends ; and in photographing stuffed birds, 
as has been done with Gallus bankiva, it would be well to remove 
broken feathers and re-arrange those remaining. 

When an author chooses a conundrum for his title we naturally 
expect that his book will, to some extent at least, help us to find 
the solution. We have carefully perused the volume before us,’ and 
the only conclusion we are able to arrive at is that Mr. Hovenden 
considers heat to be ether. We believe that in certain districts in 
Ireland the consumption of ether has lately increased at an alarming 
rate; but this is as nothing compared with the continuous flow of 
ether throughout this book. The first portion of the volume is 
mainly composed of quotations from other works, extending in some 
cases to a length of more than eight pages. The mathematician is 
attacked and the absurdity of his methods and reasoning explained, 
apparently to the satisfaction of the author. The kinetic theory is 
then demolished, and, having satisfactorily disposed of such intellectual 
pigmies as Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin, Mr. Hovenden pro- 
ceeds to give us his views upon gravitation and weight, and we are 
told that “ the specialists flounder about in the confusion with which 
they have surrounded themselves.” Quotations from Newton and 
Lord Raleigh are given in illustration of the floundering. After 
much meandering the reader is at last instructed how to observe the 
ether by means of a glass box, in the bottom and sides of which 


1 What is Heat? A Peep into Nature’s Most Hidden: Secrets, By F. Hovenden, 
London: W. B. Whittingham & Co., Ld, 
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holes are provided. One of the illustrations shows a finger inserted 
into one of these holes, the result being a copious exudation of coal- 
black ether. We are informed that i is this exudation which tends 
to keep the skin clean. It may be so; but until further proof than 
mere assertion is given we shall continue to prefer soap and water. 
For one thing the casual reader will be grateful to the author. In 
the preface Mr. Hovenden asks us to read the conclusion before 
reading the book. In that conclusion we are introduced to a fire 
with a poker inserted and to the domestic cat. The latter knows 
all about ether and runs away from the fire when it gets too hot. 
Perhaps the poker will be explained in a subsequent work on “ What 
is Life ? ”—which is promised by Mr. Hovenden if the present volume 
makes its mark. This book can be recommended to any scientific 
man in search of amusement; but it should be read by instalments— 
because ether “ antigravitates,” and should it reach the upper portion 
of the human frame usually occupied by cerebral matter deplorable 
results might ensue. 

Much of the progress made by the United States in the mechanical 
arts has been attributed to the natural mechanical genius of her people. 
No doubt this factor may have had some influence in producing the re- 
markable results which have undoubtedly been obtained; but we think 
more credit should be given to the practical nature of the tuition acces- 
sible to the students in her universities. This tuition not only aims at 
imparting to the novice scientific information of the usual character ; 
but the student is encouraged to carry out the more important experi- 
ments with his own hands and to note the results, drawing from these 
whatever deductions his experience may suggest. In the two volumes 
before us,’ which serve as a manual for the students of electricity 
and physics at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, the practical 
nature of the instruction is especially prominent. In the first part, 
which is intended for beginners, the experiments are at first few and 
and simple, increasing in complexity us the student plunges into the 
electric current, which occupies about one-half of the volume. The 
apparatus is well illustrated, and we are especially struck by an 
ingenious circular blackboard for the study of the parallelogram of 
forces. The second volume is devoted to electricity, heat, and 
photometry, and more advanced methods and apparatus are employed. 
Both in electricity and photometry there are constant references to 
the practical application of the facts observed, so that the student 
who has gone through the whole course is able at once to make use 
of the knowledge he has gained and to carry out practical work. 
The book is one which ought to find many readers even among those 
who have long since ceased to attend lectures. 

When the Anglo-Saxon tongue has become the language of the 


1 A Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity, By E. L. Nichols. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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civilised world, we wonder whether the student will be instructed 
in platting curves with abscissas, or will he plot curves with 
abscissee? Perhaps, after all, there is no Anglo-Saxon language, 
and, before we can hope to have a universal tongue, English and 
American scientific men—or ought we to say scientists ?—will have 
to agree upon what is meant by the words they use. The task 
should not be a difficult one. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Proressor FairBaNnKks, of Yale University, presents us with a trans- 
lation of the third part of Dr. Riehl’s Principles of the Critical 
Philosophy, under the title of An Introduction to the Theory of Science 
and Metaphysics." Dr. Riehl’s work is so thorough, vigorous, and 
often original, that we are grateful to Dr, Fairbanks for giving it to 
English readers in a clear and readable translation. 

The general purpose of the work is to dispose of the pretensions 
of metaphysics to give a reliable theory of the universe, and to 
exhibit the latest conclusions of the critical philosophy based upon 
the results of positive science. In the first chapter, the author 
discusses the problem of philosophy, and carefully distinguishes the 
two subjects which were included in it amongst the Greeks. It was 
both a theory of the world and a practical conception of life. It 
included “ the investigation of truth and the realisation of human 
ends.” This inclusion of two non-homogeneous concepts under one 
name often led to confusion. We distinguish more carefully in these 
days, and much that passed under the name of philosophy, even 
until recent times, we treat as natural science and another part as 
ethics ; but, over and above these, philosophy included theories of a 
metaphysical character, which are largely, if not altogether, aban- 
doned. Dr. Riehl sums up the difference between ancient and 
modern philosophy in a few but exact sentences. Philosophy was. 
the science of the Greeks, while the sciences, as a whole, form the 
philosophy of the moderns. The end pursued is the same, but the 
method employed is different. Instead of the speculative philosophy 
of ancient times, we use the experimental method and positive 
research, On the basis of a few inexact observations, the Greeks 
built a speculative theory of the world. Dr. Riehl contends there 
can be no science of metaphysics, for science can give no answer 
to metaphysical questions. The only philosophy that remains is 


1 Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. By Dr. A. Riehl. ‘Trans- 
ated by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1894. 
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the critical science of knowledge. This leads to the treatment, in 
the second chapter, of the limits of knowledge, which we must pass 
over, only referring to the important syggestion that physical science 
takes no cognisance of the condition of knowledge, the unity of 
‘consciousness, without which there could be no experience, no con- 
ception of law or cause. Each perception would simply be an 
isolated phenomenon. In the next chapter, on Darwinism, the 
‘author utters some necessary cautions to those of a pbilosophical 
turn of mind who are tempted, prematurely, to construct a theory 
of the world upon partially know data. ‘If one listens,” he says, 
‘‘to certain development-theorists, in particular to Herbert Spencer, 
the is obliged to believe that absolutely everything has been developed, 
including even development itself. These philosophers seem to 
forget, that, according to Darwin, development is no law, but a 
result of laws, and that development is not a means of explana- 
‘tion but something to be explained.” 

Though the aim of science and metaphysics is the same—the 
anification of knowledge—their methods are absolutely opposed, 
and though science may introduce hypotheses to explain phenomena, 
they must also be proved by phenomena; while metaphysical 
hypotheses are incapable of proof, or at least very different meta- 
physical hypotheses are all supposed to be verified by the same 
proof—namely, their agreement with the phenomenal world, yet no 
one metaphysical system has ever found the proof of another 
convincing. The second part of this work deals with the problems 
of metaphysics, including the reality of the external world and 
idealistic theories, the relation of physical phenomena to material 
processes, and determinism and practical freedom. 

The statement of the argument for realism is clear and to our 
mind decisive, for without the presupposition of reality science 
would have no basis. It is not necessary, as Dr. Riehl remarks 
that things exactly like our perceptions should exist outside our 
perceptions; we may be in error as to the character of things, but 
it does not follow that we arc in error as to their existence. Our 
knowledge of objects may always be relative, but our certainty of 
their existence is absolute and immediate. The consciousness that 
objects exist independently of us is given in perception itself, and 
the repetition of similar perceptions at different times gives us the 
idea of their continued existence, which receives confirmation 
through common consciousness, which arises from our thought- 
intercourse with our fellow-men. Social psychology plays a con- 
siderable part in Dr. Riehl’s argument, and very properly so, 
though it is only of late years that its importance has been realised. 
The old psychologists confined themselves to an investigation of 
their own mental faculties as they called them, but philosophers 
like our author seek the solution of many problems in the general 
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consciousness and the reciprocal influence of mind upon mind, 
especially in the field of ethics, as is seen in the author’s treatment 
of the idea of duty, or the influence of the universal or social will 
upon the individual will. 

Dr. Riehl treats systematic idealism with scant respect, and 
describes the Hegelian philosophy as a caricature of science and 
reason; he meets the assertion that the world is our own creation, 
with the rough and ready argument that ‘whoever believes the 
existence of sense things to be dependent on his own existence, 
cannot avoid the consequence that he is not born of his mother, 
but his mother born of him.” And he closes the chapter on Reality 
with an expression of regret that he has had to devote so much 
space to the defence of an obvious truth. 

With regard to the reciprocal relation of psychical and physica} 
phenomena, our author contends that they involve a contradiction 
apparently insoluble. That, scientifically speaking, there can be no 
connection between material processes and sensation and will, and 
yet experience asserts there is such a connection. He contends 
that it is impossible that sensation and will can be material pro- 
ducts on the ground that the conservation of energy leaves no room 
for them: the mechanical cause has none but mechanical effects. 
The mechanical cause goes over entirely to its mechanical effect, and 
the inter-connection of external processes is complete and without a 
gap, so that no room remains for a result that is not mechanical. 
Sensation and will cannot enter this series as effect or cause. Our 
author’s solution is in the monistic doctrine of the definite identity 
of the process which underlies at the same time physical and psy- 
chical phenomena. That which from one poiot of view would appear 
as a cerebral change is from another an impulse of the will. But 
this identity must be sought only in the terminal processes. The 
chapter on the Will contains a good deal of a controversial character, 
and we should have been glad if we had had space to have noticed 
Dr. Riehl’s reconciliation of determinism with practical freedom, and 
his apparently paradoxical assertion that responsibility is more com- 
patible with the deterministic theory than with that of the freedom 
of the will. We have said enough, however, to show that Dr, 
Riehl treats subjects of the first philosophic importance with striking 
freshness and unusual ability. 

The work before us on the Johannine Theology is also by a Pro- 
fessor of Yale University, Dr. G. B. Stevens. As the full title indi- 
cates, the author has confined himself to a study of the contents of 
the Gospel and Epistles which bear the name of John, and truly says 
that the nature of these contents, that is, the theological doctrines 


1 The Johannine Theology. A Study of the Doctrinal Contents of the Gospel and 
Epistles of the Apostle John. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. London: Richard 
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found in these writings, are not affected by critical questions as to 
authorship, date, &c. In his title, however, Dr. Stevens assumes 
that these books were written by the Ayostle John, an assumption he 
would find it difficult to prove. As it is impossible to overlook the 
vast differences between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics in 
matter and language, our author candidly admits that the long dis- 
courses attributed to Jesus by the writer are due, in some measure 
at least, to his own thought and reflection, and we cannot suppose, 
on any hypothesis, that they were uttered verbatim by the speaker 
into whose lips they are put. As far as the exposition of the 
doctrines contained in the writings is concerned, Dr. Stevens shows 
@ very just appreciation of the Johannine theology, and we cor- 
dially agree with him that in many respects it is more elevated 
and religious than that of Paul. The work will no doubt be 
welcomed by students and readers of orthodox views; but the 
entire absence of criticism, in our opinion, considerably detracts 
from its value and general usefulness. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE publication of a work upon the House of Lords at the present 
moment naturally appears singularly opportune, but the Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords,’ by Mr. Luke Owen Pike, is not in any 
sense political. That it appears at a moment of political agitation 
against the House of Lords is, Mr. Pike assures the reader, a mere 
coincidence. The work, we are told, has been written without any 
political intention, and, to the best of the author’s belief, without any 
political bias. And, indeed, so scrupulously has Mr. Pike carried 
out his intention, and so strictly impartial is the whole work, that 
only from two or three sentences in the last chapter may we make a 
somewhat hazardous guess that Mr. Pike is in favour of a reformed 
second chamber. 

As might be expected from his official connection with the Record 
Office, and as editor of the Year Books, Mr. Pike is able to cast much 
fresh light on controversial points. In dealing with the election of 
William of Normandy, Mr, Pike shows how the Witanagemot was 
composed not of Englishmen alone, but of foreigners also; and 
although the question was put by the Archbishop of York to the 
English, the same question was also put to the French by the Bishop 
of Coutances. 

Of the Curia Regis, the source of our modern Parliament and! 


1 A Constitutional History of the House of Lords. From original sources. By 
Luke Owen Pike. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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Courts of Justice, Mr. Pike gives a singularly lucid account. It 
has commonly been supposed that the appointment of missi, or 
Justices in Eyre, dates from the year 1176, but Mr. Pike considers 
that certain entries in the Great Rolls of the Exchequer can only 
be explained on the assumption that Justices from the King’s Court 
were sent into the counties long previous to this date. Indeed, in 
France, the custom dated from the time of Charlemagne, and was 
probably introduced into this country at the Conquest. Owing to 
the numerous complaints made against the eighteen Justices in Eyre 
appointed in 1176, these were deprived of their commissions, and 
five only were in 1178 chosen by Henry II., and it was provided 
that they should not depart from the King’s Court, that they should 
hear claims, or plaints, of parties only, and that any question of 
special importance should be determined by the King himself. The 
fact that they were later called the “ Justices of the Lord the King 
his Bench,” has led to the supposition that the ‘“ Bench” meant 
the ‘‘ King’s Bench.” Mr. Pike, however, contends that this was 
not the King’s Bench, but the Common Bench, or Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Another curious point, which we do not remember to have seen 
in other text-books, is dealt with by Mr. Pike. When the Lord 
Chancellor was a Bishop or a Baron he issued a writ of summons to 
himself in respect of his bishopric or barony; but when he was 
not by reason of his tenure a Lord of Parliament, he took his seat 
on the Woolsack without any writ of summons. He sat as Speaker 
ex officio. Mr. Pike brings into prominence the change of ideas 
which took place upon the abolition of feudal tenures under 
12 Car. II. cap. 24. Prior to this statute a summons to Parliament 
was regarded as a burden, and as a thing to be evaded if possible ; 
whereas subsequently it was looked upon as a privilege to be 
jealously preserved. ‘‘ It is impossible,” says Mr. Pike, “‘ to imagine 
a greater contrast than that between Thomas de Furnivall trying to 
prove that he was not a baron in the reign of Edward II., and the 
Karl of Bristol, three centuries later, endeavouring to force the King 
to send him a summons,” Mr. Pike does not attempt to solve the 
question recently revived by Lord Coleridge. Prior to the statute 
mentioned above, upon the death of a tenant-in-chief of the Crown 
an inquisition was held, by which the Crown became officially 
informed of the next heir, and a writ of summons followed as of 
course. The modern practice is for the heir, or some one on his 
behalf, to apply to the Lord Chancellor for the writ. If, says Mr. 
Pike, he omitted to apply, “ and if it were held that there could be 
no summons to a Peer by descent who neglected to ask for it, the 
conclusion might possibly follow that he would not be disqualified 
for a seat in the House of Commons.” But, argues Mr. Pike, this 
would shut out the right which the Crown still apparently possesses 
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of summoning a Peer de jure to his place in Parliament, and it 
would decide that a Peer de jure might, without surrender, abandon 
the privileges of peerage. Of these questions, the one, Mr. Pike 
considers, is for the advisers of the Crown to determine, and the 
other, according to the precedents, for the House of Lords itself. 

This work should prove valuable to students of the early con- 
stitutional history of the House of Lords, but the inadequate 
treatment of the-more modern periods will render it of little interest 
to the general public. We see no reason why Mr. Pike should not 
have given, if only for comparison, a list of those measures which 
the Lords have rejected or mutilated, together with those measures 
initiated in the Upper House, Mr. Pike thinks that this would have 
served no good purpose. If Mr. Pike really favours the Lords, 
there can be little doubt that from this point of view he was wise 
to let sleeping dogs lie. 

There is probably no subject so fascinating to the British public 
as that of our Indian Empire. But the interest hitherto displayed 
has been rather in the historical direction than in the social- 
economic. Ways and Works in India’ by Mr. G. W. Mac- 
George, is an attempt, and a most successful attempt, too, to arouse 
in the average Englishman and in that already large and daily 
increasing body of intelligent natives in India, ‘‘a practical interest 
in what so intimately concerns the social and industrial progress of 
the people” of that country. 

It used to be said, and the saying, according to Mr. MacGeorge, 
still lingers in the minds of Anglo-Indians, that if the English were 
to evacuate India to-morrow, they would leave as the only monu- 
ment of their rule “The Grand Trunk Road and a pyramid of 
empty beer-bottles.’ Whatever truth there may once have been 
in this saying has long since vanished. Mr. MacGeorge considers 
that not even Rome has stamped more indelible impressions or left 
more enduring material monuments of her influence than England 
has done and is doing in her great Indian dependency. In no 
other equally continuous area, in Mr. MacGeorge’s opinion, are the 
magnitude and importance of the public works contributed by 
England to be surpassed. The number, of course, is far from 
adequate. Indeed, we believe that the railway mileage alone ought 
to be increased tenfold to meet the present requirements, The 
work commences with an interesting account of the Great Indian 
Trigonometrical Survey, the value, accuracy, and precision of which, 
says Mr. MacGeorge, have been attested by the highest authorities 
of Europe. This is followed by two chapters on roads, and five 

? Ways and Works in India. Being an account of the Public Works in that country 
from the earliest times up to the present day. By G. W. MacGeorge, M.1.C.E., late 
Officiating Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for Railways. With 
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on irrigation and navigation canals. The largest amount of space, 
however, 207 pages out of 546, is devoted to the railways. This is 
as it should be, since nothing has so marvellously increased the 
social and economic progress of the human race as the introduction 
of railway communication, and this is more especially the case in 
India, where the roads were comparatively few, and even the military 
roads only what were termed “ fair-weather roads,” available for 
about five months in the year. Nothing, says Mr. MacGeorge, has 
done so much to break down the barriers of caste, Anglo-Indians 
tell us that the high-caste Brahmin now sits cheek-by-jowl in a 
third-class railway-carriage with the low-caste Dravidian, whom he 
would formerly have thrashed within an inch of his life if he allowed 
his shadow to fall upon him. Of these 207 pages, Mr. MacGeorge 
sets aside some seventy to the origin and history of the railways in 
England and to their constructions, It is well done, but has been 
done before. Doubtless, however, this is intended for the benefit 
of the “intelligent native” whom Mr, MacGeorge desires to reach. 
The relation of the State to the railways is not treated of, but the 
following passage shows that Mr. MacGeorge is no great admirer of 
our mixed system of railway control. ‘ The centralised administra- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘or control of Indians railways, constructed also 
under a rigidly-enforced system of standard dimensions both for 
works and rolling-stock, and under a thoroughly efficient and 
minute supervision exercised by the Government inspecting-oflicers, 
acting with the widest powers, has been of incalculable benefit to 
the public, and has freed India from many of those evils which have 
grown up and proved well-nigh insuperable under the exercise of 
the largely irresponsible powers which in England and America has 
fallen into the hands of the great railway monopolists.” 

It is generally urged against State-managed and State-aided 
railways that they are in a backward condition, inefficient, and 
extravagant. These are but the assertions of ignorance; at the 
same time it is satisfactory to have such a high authority as Mr. 
MacGeorge declaring that the “ broad-gauge railways of India are, 
in point of weight and quality of permanent way, ballasting and 
fencing, and in great measure also as regards station accommodation, 
fully equal to the best European lines.” 

The other subjects dealt with are the supply of water in towns, 
the telegraphs, and the sea and harbour works. The book is admir- 
ably illustrated both from photographs of the principal public works 
and by diagrams. It also contains several maps depicting the main 
trunk roads, railways, telegraphs, navigable and irrigation canals, 
together with an index-chart of the Trigonometrical Survey. We 
cannot speak too highly of this work, which is not only exceedingly 
interesting, but of great value upon subjects of which hitherto too 
little has been known. 
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The Colonisation of Indo-China,’ by Mr. J. Chailley Bert is a 
book with a purpose and that a very practical one too. M. 
Chailley-Bert’s object is to point out to pis countrymen the causes 
of the failure of modern French colonisation and to show them the 
remedies to be applied in their removal. M. Chailley-Bert con- 
siders that the old form of government was responsible for those 
magnificent colonial possessions which France possessed in the 
eighteenth century and which made it doubtful which of the two, 
France or England, was to be the great colonising power, and he 
apparently looks with regret to the overthrow of the monarchy and 
the consequent loss of its traditions and policy. In the case of 
Canada, at any rate, the result of this monarchical policy was to 
alienate French Canadians, and there is no reason to assume as M. 
Chailley-Bert does that this policy of interference by the Crown and 
deliberate suppression of anything in the nature of local self- 
government, was any different in the case of the other colonial 
possessions. However this may be, M. Chailley-Bert is quick to 
discern the weak points in modern French colonisation, The 
three elements indispensable, in his opinion, for successful colonisa- 
tion are ‘good colonists, good laws, and good administrators,” 
That this ideal is not to be found in the French colonies M. Chailley- 
Bert is convinced, and indeed he is doubtful whether it is to be met 
with anywhere. “Our colonists, for the most part bachelors, are,” 
he says, “in many respects inferior to the average population of the 
mother country. Our legislature, far too voluminous and changeable 
is nevertheless either antiquated or rigid to excess. Our adminis- 
trators, in spite of what is undertaken by the central administration, 
are too numerous ; recruited at random, promoted by caprice, they 
are too often wanting in competence and responsibility.” Yet of 
the three essential elements he claims that France has a superfluity. 
The comparative method, he admits, is fraught with danger, and so 
the choice must be carefully made. Asia is now the aim of French 
extension, so it is the English colonies in that country which lie 
in adjacent latitudes and under similar conditions which must be 
studied, and accordingly M. Chai'ley-Bert selects for his purpose 
those at Hongkong and in Burma. 

The story of the colonisation of Hongkong, with all its vicissi- 
tudes, is admirably told. The mistakes of the home and colonial 
officials are sharply criticised, bui fall credit is given where deserved. 
“‘Governments,” says M. Chailley-Bert, “are imbued with two 
ideas ; the one, that they are full of wisdom and intelligence; the 
other, that they must perforce know how to govern better than 
any one else.” The British Government did not manage to entirely 
avoid these errors, but it managed “ to associate the fortune of the 


1 The Colonisation of Indo-China. Translated from the French of J, Chailley-Bert 
by Arthur Baring Brabant. London: Archibald Constable & Co, 1894. 
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colony with that of the mother country, and the prosperity of the 
colonists with that of the colony, without sacrificing or bringing into 
conflict opposite interests.” The history of Burma is commenced by 
M. Chailley-Bert in the year 1885 and carried up to 189i, but, 
although the period is short, it is treated at great length and forms 
nearly two-thirds of the book. 

The results of British administration in Burma are thus summed 
up. A flourishing trade, finances based upon an admirable system, 
the administration resting on good laws, good officials, and pacifica- 
tion and security daily increasing. The one element which the 
French lack, says M. Chailley-Bert, is “foresight.” “This,” he 
says, “the British possess in a superlative degree.” They aro 
always ready to seize fortune. The French are always involved and. 
waste their strength in endeavouring “to get clear.” This work, 
though intended for our neighbours, is most instructive for us. It 
is furnished with excellent maps, but there are several bad printer’s. 
errors in the text. 

John Chinaman on himself in his home-life will certainly be » 
novelty to most English readers. Chin-Chin; or, The Chinaman at 
Home’ is intended as supplement to a book by the same author 
entitled The Chinese Painted by Themselves, and is thus not entirely a 
new departure. The object of the work before us is to present a 
picture of the Chinese at their games, ceremonies, and /étes, both 
religious and national. 

“The character of a nation,” says the author, “is never better 
shown than in its enjoyments—its fétcs ; in one word, in its plea- 
sures. Tell me how you amuse yourself, and I will tell you what you 
are.” 

In addition to the amusements the author has something to tel} 
us of the system of education. The esteem in which learning is 
held is something extraordinary. There are three public competitive 
examinations: the second for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
the third for that of Doctor. These examinations are open to 
all, and “the family of a working man, which has had the good 
fortune to possess a son who has passed these examinations, becomes 
noble de jure, and the same honours are paid to the parents as to 
the son. Once the examination passed, the career and good for- 
tune of the young man are assured. The bachelor man of 
letters will at once receive offers of marriage from rich families.” 
Thus no compulsory Education Acts are necessary. very one is 
intent upon securing for themselves or their children the rewards. 
of study, which are described as “ the highest honours, the most 
beautiful women, and the happiest life.” This esteem accorded to 
learning, as compared with that felt towards the military profession, 


1 Chin-Chin; or. The Chinaman at Home. By Tcheng-Ki-Tong (late of the Imperial 
Chinese Legation). Translated by R. H. Sherrard. London: A. P. Marsden. 
1895. 
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partly accounts for the present Chinese collapse. The Chinese 
appear to have sacrificed the realities of knowledge to the less prac- 
tical fancies of pure literature. But, perhaps, as the author says, 
this is better than gambling, and if China takes her pleasure in 
innocent amusement, such as poetical competitions, it is not for 
Europe to complain. 

The book is pleasantly and lightly written, and is never tedious. 
It probably contains as complete a picture of Chinese social and 
domestic life as it is possible to obtain. 

The War in Korea,’ by Mr. J. E. Morris, contains much useful 
information, but it is badly put together, probably the result of undue 
haste to meet the demand of the hour, and consequently the book 
has no literary value. There is a good map illustrating the seat of 
the war. 

Korea of To-Day?* is similarly a product of the hour, and since 
we are told that much of this book has been extracted from 
Corea from its Capital, by G. W. Gilmore, M.A., it is unnecessary to 
add anything further. It is a mere compilation. 

Ten Weeks in Egypt and Palestine,* by Miss Catherine Janeway, 
has been written, we are told,-at the suggestion of the author's 
friends, ‘‘ who having heard of her travels wanted to know all about 
them.” If Miss Janeway’s friends are satisfied with the result we 
have nothing further to say, but we certainly cannot commend this 
production to the notice of the general public, which will be better 
advised if it contents itself with the guide-books it already possesses. 
Of ancient Egypt Miss Janeway is absolutely ignorant, and it is 
only fair to state that she frankly admits her ignorance. Of 
modern Egypt she has nothing new to tell us. The bulk of the 
book consists of personal and petty incidents of no interest to any 
but the writer herself and possibly her friends. Miss Janeway 
tells us that she expected two questions to be put to her on her 
return home, viz., ‘Did you ride a camel? and, Did you see the 
pyramids ?” She proudly adds, ‘‘I did both!” 

The English is bald, slipshod, and ungrammatical. 

The Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigenous British Birds,‘ by Mr. Charles 
Dixon, form the companion volume to The Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds, by the same writer, whose object is to give a complete account 
of British Oology, so far as the facts have been ascertained. The 
present work “deals exclusively with the nidification of the birds 
that do not breed in the British Archipelago, but visit our islands 
regularly in the winter, pass the coasts on passage or pay their 

1 War in Korea. By J. E. Morris. London: Ward, Lock & Bowden, Limited. 

* Korea of To Day. London, Edinburgh, and New York: ‘I. Nelson & Sons. 

3 Ten Weeks in Egypt and Palestine. By Catherine Janeway. With Illustrations. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1894. 

4 The Nests and Eqgs of Non-Indigenous British Birds, or such species as do not breed 


within the British Archipelago. ~By Charles Dixon. With coloured Frontispiece. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1894. 
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more or less irregular visits as wanderers from their normal areas of 
dispersal.” 

Not being oologists, British or otherwise, we do not venture to 
speak as such. The author’s name should be a sufficient guarantee 
of scientific accuracy. We can safely say, however, that the 
scientific arrangement is excellent. Hach bird, and there are some 
200, is separately described, its family and genus given, whether it 
is single- or double-brooded, and the months of its laying season ; 
then follows a detailed account of its breeding area and the various 
countries in which it may be found; its breeding habits and the 
structure and position of its nest are treated next; and finally the 
range of its egg colouration and measurement, together with the 
diagnostic characters of the eggs. Of the Great Auk Mr. Dixon 
says there is only too much reason to believe it is extinct, an 
extinction due probably to its flightless condition, and to the fact 
that it is not known to have had any nest, and to have only laid 
one egg each season, all of which account for the enormous prices 
recently realised for its eggs at Mr. Stevens’ auction-rooms. Only 
about seventy eggs of this bird are known to exist. This work 
appears to us a distinct acquisition. A few more coloured plates 
like the frontispiece would have added considerably to its value. 

Margaret Dunmore ; or, A Socialist Home,’ by Miss J. H. Clap- 
perton, is a novel with a purpose. Unlike the majority of Utopian 
schemes, it is fairly practical. It is an attempt to show the possi- 
bilities of co-operative housekeeping, but even here the whole scheme 
is nearly wrecked by the close and intimate association of the two 
sexes, It is, however, a clever little book, and well worth reading. 


ERRATA, 


The corrected proofs of this section for last month’s number did 
not reach the printers before going to press, hence some errors were 
not rectified. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has written an interesting book which may 
be described as an attempt to discover in the history of mankind 
some definite principles of morality that may serve as a guide to 
the race. The task is a difficult one, and we must leave it to 
philosophers to decide whether the author has succeeded in showing 
that the “‘Gospel of Progress” is embcdied in the annals of various 
countries and races to which we attach the general name of 


1 Margaret Dunmore ; or, A Socialist Home. By J. H. Clapperton, Second edition, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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“History.”’ In the opening chapter on “The Use of History” 
Mr. Harrison protests against ‘‘ Memoirs of the Unmemorable,” and 
goes on to say: “ Better to know nothing of the past, than to 
know only its follies.” Now, to say the Iéast of it, this is rather 
an arbitrary method of mapping out the province of history. Why 
should we not learn something about “the follies of the past” ? 
Is not such knowledge useful in the same sense that experience is 
useful? Again, we are told that scientific knowledge is meaning- 
less, if not worthless, “‘ as long as it is disconnected from the history 
and the destiny of man.” Is not this one of those fallacies born of 
human vanity and self-worship? Man, after all, is only one 
species of being: he is neither greater than, nor co-extensive with, 
the universe. In spite of our civilisation, we are weak and erring 
beings, exposed to a thousand dangers, and all doomed to certain 
death. If we pursue knowledge for its own sake, we must pursue 
it without regard for its immediate human interest or its utilitarian 
value. If we adopt Mr. Harrison’s theory, what becomes of zoology 
and botany ? 

Again, we cannot accept the doctrine that we should confine our 
attention mainly to the lives of great men. In spite of the late 
Thomas Carlyle’s philosophy of hero-worship, we hold that the 
average man is of great importance, and that the defect of history 
is its scanty record of the lives of ordinary citizens. It is easy to 
speak of “the Czesars, the Chariemagnes, the Alfreds, the 
Cromwells” as not only “great in themselves,” but “greater as 
the centre of the efforts of thousands, But there may be a vast 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes true greatness. Cssar 
was -petty in some respects; Charlemagne was, if looked at criti- 
cally, a sensual tyrant who used religion during a considerable part 
of his life as a cloak. Cromwell, too, had some ugly traits in his 
character. How are we to test the “greatness” of exceptional 
men of this kind? Is it by the nobility of their actions, the 
grandeur of their conceptions, or the extent of their influence over 
their fellow-men? We find in Mr. Harrison’s pages a denunciation 
of Alcibiades; but this only shows that even an educated English- 
man of the nineteenth century is not able to appreciate a subtle 
Greek mind and a striking and fascinating personality of the true 
Hellenic type. Probably to a Greek Cromwell would appear a 
horrible savage, but we are not bound to yield to Greek ideas. 
“Greatness,” however, it must be obvious, like everything else in 
this world, is relative, and our attention—if we are to have any fixed 
standard—should be concentrated not on what we assume to be 
“great,” but what is characteristic. We should try to realise what 
ancient Greece was from the Greek point of view. We should 


1The Meaning of History and Other Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. London: 
Macmillan & Co 
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read the annals of Rome without any glamour or prejudice to blind 
our view of the facts. 

Mr. Harrison, in his desire to select, rejects a great many facts 
as worthless. In this he is wrong. No fact is worthless. ‘A micro- 
scopic eye” is useful as well as a generalising mind. If our great 
inventors were not painfully keen observers, we should never have 
had the steam-engine, or the electric telegraph, or the telephone. 

To describe history as the autobiography of the human race, as 
Mr. Harrison does in several passages in his book, is not only exag- 
gerated but absurd. History only furnishes us with a meagre sketch 
of man’s life on this planet. What do we know of the daily lives of 
the inhabitants of ancient Babylon? Little or nothing. What do 
we know of the existence of the agricultural population of any 
European country in the ages which preceded feudalism? Roman 
law gives us a few details about the subject, but our knowledge of 
the pre-medizval peasant is very vague and obscure. 

The progress of civilisation is really not regular or continuous, but 
zig-zag and topsy-turvy. For whole periods we find barbarism or 
military despotism triumphant, and then oppressed nationalities 
slowly arise and struggle out of chaos. Take the conquests of 
Zenghis Khan. What did they contribute towards the growth of 
civilisation ? and were they wholly worthless or partially useful to 
the human race? In a chapter headed, “The History Schouls,” 
which is really a reproduction of one of Mr. Harrison’s contributions 
to the Fortnightly Review, the author airs some of his own views 
through the medium of adialogue. If he adopts the notion of one of 
the speakers in the dialogue that ‘‘ the day of the chronicler and of 
the littérateur is past,” we entirely disagree with him. Thére is 
much good work yet to be done by the chronicler, and if we could 
get a writer of history who combined the charming style of Froude 
with the impartiality of Hallam, history would soon cease to be bad 
literature or a well-written collection of misstatements. 

The portion of the book dealing with the historical development 
of the City is admirable. It shows Mr. Harrison at his best, and 
there are many pages crammed with most useful information. We 
must take exception, however, to the author's over-literal definition 
of the word “civilisation ” as ‘the manner of life of the civilised 
part of the community, 7.c., of the city men.” So loathsome has city 
life become in many respects in our own time, that the twentieth 
century may see a movement in the direction of the ruralisation of 
mankind. Unquestionably the city needs some of the virility and 
simple virtues of rural existence. Civilisation, regarded as the growth 
of large cities and their artificial organisation, is as much a curse as 
a blessing. 

The chapter in which Mr. Harrison describes modern Paris and 
London well deserves to be read. In his view of “the ideal city” 
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he strongly advocates cremation on sanitary grounds. Altogether 
the book is forcible and proves the earnestness of the author; but, 
like all works written by an uncompromising enthusiast, it provokes 
controversy. Mr. Harrison’s ultimate solution of the problems of 
human destiny is Positivism, and his belief in a creed which some 
would call an intellectual fetish-worship, leads him into sweeping 
generalisations. He assumes, for instance, that since the thirteenth 
century Catholicism has been decaying. We observe, too, that he 
touches very gingerly on the Reformation, but showers all his eulogies 
on the French Revolution. If he got rid of “isms” altogether, he 
would understand the ‘‘ meaning of history” better. History is not 
a mere didactic instrament. It is the somewhat vague and scanty 
record of the growth and development of nations. To moralise over 
it is a waste of time. We must take it as we find it, and truly it is, 
in spite of its great length and bulk, a very imperfect and all but 
incomprehensible story. If any conclusion may be drawn from it, 
it is that the heart of man is wicked, and that the human race 
secures most liberty and improves with more rapidity by entrusting 
as little power as possible to anyoneman. Democracy is, therefore, 
a good thing; but no man or country is made better by either making 
an idol of some military leader, or dwelling on the imaginary great- 
ness of some so-called demigod who, when taken to pieces, is found to 
be only a creature of clay, much like the rest of mankind, only more 
ambitious, riore audacious, or perhaps more unscrupulous. 

Under the title of Zhe Crusades,! Messrs. T. A. Archer and 
C. L. Kingsford have written a very vivid history of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. The volume is a contribution to “ The Story 
of the Nations” series, and is creditably brought out by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. The account of the rise of Mohammedanism is one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book. A considerable 
number of pages are devoted to the romantic career of Godfrey de 
Bouillon. Justice is done by the writers to some of the chivalrous 
defenders of Islam, who frequently shamed their Christian foes by 
examples of generosity and humanity. 

Memorials of Old Whitby? is a very learned and carefully-written 
work, The opening chapter, dealing with the Caedmon legend, is 
a good specimen of minute historical criticism. The author, the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, appears to have collected all the materials 
relating to the history of Whitby, and his work will be most 
interesting to all students of archzxology. The book is dedicated to 
Mr. George Buchanan. 

A sympathetic sketch of Irish history from an English source is 

1 The Story of the Nations. The Crusades. The Story of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. By T. A. Archer and Charles Lethbridge Kingsford. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


2 Memorials of Old Whitby, or Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. 
By the Rev. J. ©. Atkinson, D.C.L., Canon of York. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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refreshing. In Mr. E. S. B. Bouverie-Pusey’s little book, The Past 
History of Ireland,’ we have a well-written and intelligent account 
of the relations of England and Ireland during the past seven 
hundred years. The fact that the author is an avowed Home Ruler 
does not prevent him from being impartial. We cannot, however, 
say that he shows very extensive knowledge of the Fenian move- 
ment, and he takes care to avoid any reference to Mr. Parnell’s 
momentous agitation. As he ingeniously puts it, “‘ the contemporary 
history of Ireland is outside the compass of the work.” The book 
is more succinct but less picturesque than Mr. Standish O’Grady’s 
Story of Ireland. 

Rarely have we read a more manly and unaffected piece of 
autobiography than The Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter,” by Mr. 
George P. A. Healy. His grandfather was an Irishman who had 
been ruined by the Rebellion of 1798. All he could do for his sons 
was to give them £50 each, and bid them henceforth provide for 
their own wants. Mr. Healy’s father went to London, where he 
managed to get into the East India Company’s navy as an officer, 
When the captain of his ship died, he went to America, and was ap- 
pointed captain to a merchant vessel at Boston. He had subsequently 
several “ hair-breadth escapes,” but the material point in the narra- 
tive was that through his improvidence he left his family unprovided 
for, and the writer of this autobiography records how he in his 
boyhood was glad to hold a horse on the expectation of getting some 
small coin. The gentleman whose horse he held “gave him a 
whole dollar.’ He rushed home in a state of excitement, and 
threw the dollar into his mother’s lap. We rejoice to learn that 
Mr. Healy, when he adopted portrait-painting as his profession, 
won the success which he certainly deserved. He executed portraits 
of General Grant, Pope Pius IX., Gambetta, and other celebrities. 
His account of the shyness of Nathaniel Hawthorne while sitting 
for a portrait is rather amusing, but we are not at all surprised to 
find that the man of genius who gave us Zhe Scarlet Letter and 
Transformation should also have been the most retiring of human 
beings. Mr. Healy, if his little book has no higher merit, can 
claim that he has while telling his own story been able to give his 
readers glimpses of the modern world’s greatest personalities. 

In the Mémoires* of the Comte de Ségur recently published 
by the firm of Firmin-Didot, of Paris, we have a detailed account 
of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia. General Philippe de Ségur was 
an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, and had the best opportunities 
of watching the Russian campaign. In his pages will be found 


1 The Past History of Ireland, A brief Sketch. By E. 8S. B. Bouverie-Pusey. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

2 Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. By George P. A. Healy. Chicago: 
M‘Clurg & Co. | 

3 La Campagne en Russie. Mémoires des Général de Ségur. Paris: Librairie de 
Firmin-Didot et Cie. : 
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realistic sketches of the horrible sufferings of the French troops, 
the gloom of the narrative being here and there lighted up with 
flashes of heroism which prove that even the most hideous aspects 
of war are never wholly unrelieved by touches of humanity and 
self-sacrifice. ‘ 

In Bonaparte et Les Républiques Italiennes,; M: Paul Gaffarel has 
written an interesting chapter on history. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Napoleon transformed Italy. In a series of vivid word- 
pictures M. Gaffarel has shown how the Cisalpine Republic was 
created, and in succession he has sketched the history of the 
Ligurian, the Venetian, the Roman, and the Parthenopean repub- 
lics, In France Napoleonic history—if we may so speak—appears 
to be all but inexhaustible. M. Gaffarel’s book is one of the most 
interesting contributions to the subject. 

The personality of Ernest Renan, if not a great, was certainly an 
interesting one. M. Gabriel Seailles* has written a careful study 
of the author of Za Vie de Jésus. It is not quite flattering to 
Renan on many points, but, taken as a whole, it is just and 
appreciative, It is quite true that Renan was more of an artist 
than a philosopher, that, distinguished as he was by his profound 
learning, he fell into the vice of “ Dilettantism,” and that, while 
professing to be guided by reason, he was at heart an inconsistent 
sentimentalist. The book is worth reading and displays much 
critical acumen. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A coop historical romance is not often found nowadays. While 
we would prefer realistic history, we cannot for a long time get rid of 
the old-fashioned romance. A good specimen of a story of ancient 
Greece suitable for both men and boys, and written in a pleasant 
style is The Fall of Athens,’ by the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. A 
noteworthy feature in the narrative is a very favourable picture of 
Alcibiades, who has too often been one of the “ whipping boys” of 
Greek historians. At the close of the volume the author in a 
candid postscript enumerates his intentional distortions of history. 
What a pity he did not stick to facts. 

Messrs Macmillan and Company have published in a handsome 
volume the Essays and Addresses‘ of the late Bishop of Massa- 

1 Bonaparte et Les Républiques Italiennes (1796-1799). Par Paul Gaffarel. Paris: 
Germer, Balliére et Cie. 

2 Ernest Renan: Essai de Biographie Psychologique. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

® The Fall of Athens. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. London: Seeley & Co. 


* Essays and Addresses. By Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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chusetts on religious, literary, and social topics. There.is a sym- 
pathetic preface by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. The essay on 
‘‘The Centralising Power of the Gospel” is, no doubt, rather a con- 
ventional piece of ecclesiasticism. The essay on ‘‘ Heresy” is more 
interesting, and shows Bishop Brooks's hatred of what he calls 
“ Romanism,” and “ Romish” dogmas. Why will Protestant divines 
insist on using that silly word “ Romish”? It is neither Engiish 
nor polite; it is merely a specimen of ecclesiastical slang, and why 
should not theologians, as well as ordinary men, write good English ? 
In an address on ‘‘ Authority and Conscience,” Bishop Brooks makes 
a notable admission: ‘‘ Anglican Protestantism, attempting to rival 
Rome on her own ground, to do for the world what Rome claims to 
do, to live by the method of authority, must always be a nonenity, 
a failure.” If the Bishop’s notion of a church is that of “a home 
for struggling men all seeking truth together,” then he cannot refuse 
to admit freethinkers into his Church ; but here episcopal liberality 
comes to an end, for we are, in the very same sentence, told that 
we ‘must be all loyal to one Master,”—in other words, we must 
believe in the Divinity of Christ. Moreover, while rejecting 
the infallibility of the Pope, we must believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. But there is a terrible difficulty here. 
Bishop Brooks in almost one breath upholds “ individualism” and 
maintains the authority of the Four Gospels. This is something 
like a contradiction in terms. However, he yields so far as to 
admit that the free use of criticism as regards the authenticity of 
Biblical records is allowable, and so it is that this somewhat illogical 
though apparently well-meaning divine does unconscious service to 
the cause of free-thought. The Bishop of Massachusetts appears 
to have, like Charles Kingsley, admired physical courage, and we 
entirely approve of his appeal to the artist and the moralist “to 
plead for moral courage, to break the tyranny of conventionality.” 
There is a good sketch of Dean Stanley in the volume, and the 
address on Luther may be read with interest by those familiar with 
Carlyle’s characteristic study of the German reformer in Heroes and 
Hero-Worship. The essays on purely literary subjects are rather 
weak. Bishop Brooks does not appear to see any essential differ- 
ence between a novel of George Eliot, a play of Shakespeare, and a 
treatise by John Stuart Mill so far as their influence on life is con- 
cerned. This is a very crude view of literature. 

A history of the English language might be made interesting 
if written without too much technical jargon. We regret to say 
that the latest work we have seen on the subject is not free from 
pedantry.' The author, Dr. O. F. Emerson, of Cornell University, 
goes into unnecessary detail about the history of English vowel- 


1 The History of the English Language. By O. F. Emerson. New York and Londons 
Macmillan & Co. 
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sounds, and gives a number of old English illustrations calculated 
to weary the ordinary reader. The chapters on “The Rise of 
Literary English” and “ English in Modern Times ” should be read 
by those who desire to know all that can be known about the growth 
of our language. In spite of its over-display of learning, the 
book is excellent and might well be introduced into a University 
curriculum. 

A French translation of Dante’s great poem, with a critical 
commentary on the text, should attract scholars by its very novelty. 
The translator, M. Max Durand-Fardel, has taken the liberty of 
excising passages which would be uninteresting to the average reader. 
Much of Dante is purely medizval in tone, but there is a large 
portion of The Divine Comedy‘ which is of undying human interest, 
irrespective of all changes of time, manner, and habits of thought. 
This work should appeal to all who admire Dante, and who at the same 
time appreciate French language. The translator appears to be a 
passionate worshipper of Dante’s genius, and he has done all that 
was possible to make that great poet intelligible to those who are 
not able to read La Divina Commedia in the original. 

In a little book entitled Figures Contemporaines, M. Bernard 
Lazare gives us a series of critical studies of such well-known men 
as M. Emile Zola, Paul Bourget, Alphonse Daudet, Anatole France, 
Jean Richepin, J. K. Huysmans, and Paul Verlaine. We respect- 
fully differ from many of the author's judgments on his contem- 
poraries. We do not believe that the Naturalist school of fiction, 
of which M. Zola has been called the father, is dead. In France, 
many new “schools” have attempted to displace Naturalism. In 
England, such novelists as Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. George Moore, 
and Miss Olive Schreiner are naturalistic if they are anything. M. 
Zola himself, if not equal to Balzac, is a great original writer, and 
his faults and grossnesses of style cannot mar the strokes of genius 
of which we find so many in his works. 





ART. 


THE lady who has written out the little-known life of the painter 
Romney, in a volume*® of over 300 pages, has one essential quali- 
fication for her task. She is not the judge, but the advocate 
of her client’s name and fame. In the case of Romney, this is as 

1 La Divine Comédie. Traduction Libre. Par. M. Durand-Fardel. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 

2 Figures Contemporaines—Ceux d’Aujourd’hui et ceux de Demain, Par Bernard 
Lazare. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 


3 George Ltomney and his Art. By Hilda Gamlin. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1894. 
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it should be. ‘The general amount of information relative to his 
career could, for the most part, be condensed into one paragraph, 
chiefly composed of a slander.” This slander, which our author 
wisely forgets to refute otherwise than by kind little explanations 
by the way, concerns the painter's domestic relations. ‘‘ We miss 
the homely figure of the north-country wife from the scenes where 
poets reigned.” But then—‘“she may never have desired to join 
him in London.” As Romney’s contemporaries seem to have been 
no wiser on this point than ourselves, and as the painter himself 
regularly sought his wife’s nursing care when worn out with years 
of none too successful a struggle for life against rivals like Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and as the son, bronght up by the supposed 
neglected mother, sharply defended his father from all imputation of 
blame, we may surely rest content with our ignorance of these house- 
keeping infelicities of a century and a half ago. It is only by 
good fortune that we are not eqnally ignorant of Romney’s art. 
It is worth noting, however, that his domestic relations, whatever 
they may have been, suggest vividly the central situation of Mr. 
Zangwill’s latest work of fiction. But the present book had not 
yet disclosed the secret of Romney’s life when the separation of 
“The Master” from the wife of his obscure years was thought out. 

The eighteen illustrations of the book are fairly engraved and 
well chosen, They represent the character of Romney’s work, 
which, like that of Sir Joshua himself, was at its best in portraiture. 
What may be called the family patronage of art in England not 
only determined the subjects of their work, but also tended to hide 
away their masterpieces for the benefit of an exclusive circle. 
Romney especially suffered from this, so that it is only in the last 
quarter-of-a-century that his pictures have become accessible to 
the public. Some such fate befell the entire English school of a 
hundred years since, and it is only now that foreign critics are- 
learning to place its representatives duly in the genealogy of art. 
Even English writers seem but just awakening to the fact that 
their countrymen, who, as men like the Comte de Champagny have 
made them believe, are “neither philosophers nor artists,” have 
after all exerted an influence on Continental art in this century 
comparable only to the Anglomania in politics. But this came 
after Romney’s day. His own life and career are instructive as to 
the evolution of national esthetics, because they touch at so many 
points with personalities ranging from Dr. Johnson and the poet 
Cowper to the would-be poet Hayley and mad William Blake. 

M. Eugéne de Bricqueville has a collection of 150 different 
specimens of “the families of musical instruments in vogue during. 
the last three centuries and now abandoned, at least as to certain: 
conditions of form, mechanism, or ornamentation.” He has also, 
like a trne collector, studied diligently in all the rival collections, 
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public or private, which were open to him throughout Europe. 
And, like Bacon’s complete man, he has attended in his investiga- 
tions equally to the efficacy of these old-world instruments for 
pleasing the ear by their sounds and the eye by their wealth of 
adornment. He quotes with pleasure the fundamental rule laid 
down by an Italian writer of the year 1545: “ Instruments of music 
charm the ear and recreate the mind; moreover, they please the 
eye when they are wrought by the hands of excellent masters.” 
The result is an excellent monograph of some sixty folio pages, 
printed on good paper, with frequent illustrations to explain the 
text, and bound cheaply, French fashion, in paper, admitting even | 
the impecunious lover of art to an enjoyment of the treasures it 
unfolds. The author calls his little book (which he might well 
follow up by others like it) Ancient Instruments of Music.’ By 
“ancient” is really meant ‘“‘of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries,” which in this art is a high relative antiquity. 

In place of a dry and formal explanation of the nature and his- 
torical place of his different instruments, our author leads off with a 
“ dialogue of the dead” (the instruments themselves), in which each 
tells, in few words, to what musical emotion it had served in years 
gone by. ‘There area sixteenth-century spinet of Venice in cypress- 
wood, a harpsichord Louis-Seize, a drum from the Maison du Roi, 
and a serpent, such as was wont to give forth portentous sounds in 
village churches, timbals, trumpets, and a trombone-buccine of 1830, 
musettes and bagpipes of varied decoration, virginals and lutes, 
theorbos and the dancing-masters’ kits (pochettes, pocket-violins), 
besides the endless variety of more familiar viols, harps, flutes, 
flageolets, and the rest. 

‘“‘ Who has dethroned us? . . . . Look, there—in the drawing- 
room—that varnished rosewood chest of drawers, with its clumsy and 
massive shape ; listen to its cable-wires of twisted brass, vibrating 
to the stroke of a hundred hammers of coppersmiths, This is our 
conqueror. 

“Tg it horrible enough ? bowrgeois enough ? ” 

(All) “ Ah! oui, & bas, i bas le piano !” 

After a description of the principal collections of musical instru- 
ments of the time he treats, M. de Bricqueville continues with a 
delightful account of the “kits” (who now remembers this name, 
unless from Dickens’s Bleak House ?). One of these pocket-violins 
blossoms out in a fan in a full-page illustration. Then comes the 
harp of Marie Antoinette, followed by the instruments of rural 
music in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (the latter the 
age of Watteau, Boucher, and Fragonard, with their lute-strumming 
shepherdesses), and a description of the iconography of musical 


1 Les Anciens Instruments de Musique. Par Eugene de Bricqueville. Paris = 
Librairie de l’Art. 
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‘struments in the paintings of the Louvre. Add to all this: 
feally’ intelligent remarks by the way on the ornamentation of th 
ments, and we have one of the most satisfying products of a 
llector’s pen published for many a long day. 

Mlle. Van de Wiele is known to the students of art-history by 
her excellent volume on the Brothers Van Ostade, already reviewed 
in these pages. She is also the author of certain Flemish fantasies, 
like the stained-glass windows in some of the churches of Bruges- 
la-Morte, which have won the praise of one so sensitive to domestic 
charm and picturesqueness as André Theuriet. The present little 
book’ is a tale dedicated, in black-letter, to eight god-children, 
cousins and nephews, of whom some, by the name, should belong 
to the artist. Perhaps the pictures are not quite plain and startling 
enough, unless the good children of Belgium have such early 
acquaintance with medieval archeology as to grasp readily the 
meaning of the coiffed and slantingly-draped dame who presents an 
arquebuse threateningly to the corpse-like figure, as on a tomb, of 
a knight 

‘‘ Whose bones are dust, 
Whose sword is rust,” 


and the rest, But perhaps it is only older heads that do not 
understand. 


1 Le Sire de Ryebeke. A Flemish Legend. By Marguerite Van de Wiele. Illus- 
trations by Isidore de Rudder. Paris: Librairie de ]’Art. 
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INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY AND THE 
BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


THE present age boasts of its freedom. Civil and religious liberty 
is almost a commonplace among Englishmen. Catholics, Dissenters 
and Jews have all been enfranchised. They enjoy the full rights 
of citizenship ; their propaganda, worship, and property are fully 
protected by law. But there is one exception to this rule of 
toleration. JF reethinkers or Secularists are still victims of oppres- 
sion. They may vote for members of Parliament, and other 
representatives of the people; they may sit in Parliament even 
without hypocrisy or subterfuge under Mr. Bradlaugh’s Oaths Bill ;. 
but they are still insulted as jurymen by bigoted judges; they are. 
liable to penalties for propagating their principles, and the law does 
not allow Secular societies to hold any kind of property, or to 
receive any kind of legacies. The Act of 9 and 10 William III., 
c. 32 (c. 35 in the revised statutes), treats Secularists as outlaws, and 
this Act is at the present day the law of the land, and is still in force. 

Many persons who are not Secularists are unaware of the 
disabilities under which they suffer, and the following statements 
are intended for their benefit. It is believed that, when they 
understand the facts of the case, they will, for the most part, be. 
favourable to an alteration of the law, that all forms of honest. 
opinion may be equally protected, so that there may be intellectual, 
liberty for all without exception. 

A lady stoutly maintained that I must be saying what is untrue, 
when I mentioned the fact that the Jaw would not allow me nor. 
any other person to leave money as a bequest in favour of any 
Secular institution—so difficult was it for her to realise such 
injustice associated with British law; I believe she is still of the 
same opinion. It is very gratifying, however, to know that the 
public conscience is awakening to a sense of such injustice, as is 
evinced by the introduction in the House of Commons of two Bills: 
(1) Civil and Religious Liberty Extension, introduced by Sir Philip 
Manfield, and backed by Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Geo. R. Sitwell, 
Mr. Picton, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. McLaren, Mr. H. P. Cobb, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. Benn, Mr. S. Storey, and Mr. 
Hunter; and (2) Religious Opinions Prosecutions—a Bill for the 
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Abolition of Prosecutions for the Expression of Opinion on 
Matters of Religion, introduced by Mr. S. Storey, and backed by 
Mr. Madden, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Lloyd George. 
I was, however, extremely mortified on learning that neither Bill 
could advance beyond the first reading. It is but right that 
the public should know how this has come about. Mr. W. 
Johnston, M.P., of Ballykilbeg, a Protestant Conservative, member 
for South Belfast, can claim the honour of having successfully 
blocked Sir Philip Manfield’s Bill. I hope this article (if he should 
read it) may bring him to a better mind. As to the other Bill, 
private members were placed in so hopeless and helpless a position 
by the Government practically monopolising the whole of the 
private members’ time, in consequence of the congestion of business 
chiefly due to the obstructive tactics of the Opposition, that the pro- 
moter was compelled to drop the Bill (on May 24) for the session 
of 1894, as further progress was, under the circumstances, impossible. 
I can, however, assure the honourable member for South Belfast, 
and other honourable blockers of his kidney, that both Bills will re- 
appear again and again, year after year, in the House of Commons 
until they become the law of tke land. And it should be borne in 
mind that all the honourable members of Parliament who have 
allowed their names to appear on the back of these two Bills are 
not members of the “‘ National Secular Society ” and do not identify 
themselves with its principles, so far as I am aware of. Surely 
the world is moving; sectional differences are disappearing ; broader 
views are being adopted ; and it is becoming recognised that we are 
all members of one grand society of Humanity ; and sympathy and 
charity (in their best significations) are becoming contagious, and are 
permeating society in all directions ; in fact, our common Humanity, 
when not subjected to undue restraint, yearns to be just and true and 
kind to one another. 

The civil rights of which Secularists have been usually deprived, 
leaving political rights out of enumeration, may be classed under four 
heads—(1) Contract ; (2) Trusts; (3) Guardianship of Children ; 
(4) Oaths and Evidence. 

(1) Contract.—It necessarily follows that if heresy be a crime, 
although criminal prosecutions may be rare, or even obsolete, the 
courts of law will be bound to withhold their support from any con- 
tract which is tainted with heresy. A contract, having for its object 
the promulgation of opinions which the law regards as blasphemy, 
will necessarily be illegal. In this way criminal laws which are 
practically obsolete may affect and pervert the administration of 
justice in matters of a purely civil nature. Thus, in the year 1867, 
‘the Court of Exchequer decided (Cowan v. Milbourne, 2 L.R. Ex.) 
that the owner of rooms which he had let for a lecture could, after 
all the expense of advertising the meeting had been incurred, 
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refuse to admit the lecturer, and was not liable to pay any com- 
pensation. The secretary of the Liverpool Secular Society hired 
a room for two lectures, the subjects of which were advertised in 
these terms—(1) “The Character and enero of Christ: the 
former defective, the latter misleading ” ; and (2) ‘‘ The Bible shown 
to be no more inspired than any other book.” It was held by the 
Court of Exchequer that the owner of the rooms was entitled to 
break his contract. Baron Bramwell rested his judgment on the 
statute of 9 & 10 William III., c. 32, which made it unlawful to 
deny the truth of the Christian religion, or the divine authority of 
the Scriptures; but the learned judge does not appear to havé 
remembered that the statute applied only to those who had been 
educated in the Christian religion, and there was no evidence to 
show that the lecturer had been so educated. I suspect, therefore, 
that that judgment cannot be supported without going the whole 
length with the Lord Chief Baron Kelly, who repeated the old saying 
of Lord Chief Justice Hale, that Christianity was part of the law of 
England (of this more further on), and said that it was a viola- 
tion of the first principles of the law, and cannot be done without 
blasphemy, ‘‘ to maintain that the character of Christ was defective, 
or his teaching misleading.” 

(2) Trusts.—It follows from general principles that if property is 
given on trust to propagate opinions which the law regards as 
coming within the meaning of blasphemy or heresy, the gift will be 
void. In these cases, the good faith and decency with which 
heretical opinions may be stated would be of no avail. That would, 
probably, be a good defence to a criminal prosecution, but it does 
not help where the question is one merely of civil rights. All deeds, 
contracts, agreements, trusts, or bequests, which are for the purpose 
of promoting the utterance or publication of blasphemy or heresy, 
are void or voidable. A limited liability company for a hall 
avowedly for anti-Christian lectures would be an illegal undertaking. 
A trustee shown to entertain heretical opinions may be removed 
from his trusteeship, if that trusteeship involves the. guardianship 
or education of any child, and if the child be made a ward of court; 
a legacy left avowedly for the propagation of views legally definable 
as blasphemous or heretical, will be void. The only course for any 
one desirous by bequest to aid freethought, is to leave the money, 
without restriction in words, to an individual deemed reliable, but 
there is then no remedy if the legatee misapplies the funds. 

To confirm, these statements more emphatically, I here quote 
from the noble speech of Sir Philip Manfield, M.P., Member for 
Northampton, and successor of the late Mr. C. Bradlaugh. In that 
speech, reported in the Northampton Daily Reporter, Wednesday, 
November 22, 1893, in explanation of his Bill—Civil and Religious 
Liberty Extension Bill—he spoke thus : 
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“The day has gone by when the law troubles itself to prohibit liberty of 
opinion. The Lord Chief Justice (the late Lord Coleridge) said that all 
opinion, if decently expressed, is free; and that the man who believes that 
his religion is true should fear attacks upon it, I am surprised. The days 
of coarse and vulgar attacks have gone, and now, as the Lord Chief Justice 
has said, if we express our dissent from established opinions in proper lan- 
guage, the law allows us. We want to go one step further—I say ‘we’ 
because I have identified myself with the movement, though I wish it to 
be understood that I would not take any step that would be fatal to that 
religion which I believe to be true; but if my religion would not stand all 
inquiry, and stand the test, then so much the worse for my religion. At 
present the opinions of Harriet Martineau, Herbert Spencer, Professor 
Huxley, and Mr. Darwin attack the very foundations of the old theology, 
but the law entitles such opinions to be held and advanced. In this 
country it is lawful to hold extreme opinions, to speak them, to publish 
them, but not to leave money for their maintenance. This Bill proposes to 
extend religious liberty to this point. Members of the lowest and most 
ignorant sect can bequeath money in furtherance of their views, but intel- 
ligent philosophical opinion has no such right. Bequests for the further- 
ance of such opinions may be confiscated in the name of religion. No one 
can, with any show of fairness, condemn opinion, when he has taken away 
from it the means of defence. A sense of injustice breeds fanaticism, and 
makes heresy more virulent than it would be if it were in a position of 
equality. This Bill is limited in its operation. It does not propose to 
extend the power—which every sect in the country now has—of laying the 
dead hand upon future generations. It provides that at the end of every 
thirty years it shall be in the power of the administrators of the funds 
bequeathed, to vary the benefaction if the original object has become obso- 
lete. I said, Sir, that there was no possibility under the present law of 
leaving money for the purpose I have mentioned. I have inquired whether 
a statute existed prohibiting it, but I find it is the common law (that is, 
the invention of law by the judges without any warrant from the legisla- 
ture). I should like to quote, with your permission, just a few instances 
where the common law has thus acted in preventing the leaving of money 
for this purpose. The first that I name is Mr. Josiah Gimson, member of 
the Town Council of Leicester, who left £1000 for the endowment of the 
Secular Hall there. The sons respected the father’s will, and did not dis- 
pute it, or it would have been in their power to annul the gift. Mr. Jonas 
Spencer (of Old Trafford, Manchester) in 1886 left £500 to help to 
establish a Secular Hall in Manchester. The widow married a church- 
warden, who at once disputed the will; I believe successfully. Mr. Daniel 
Baker established Baskerville Hall, Birmingham, as a Secular Hall. 
Wishing to leave it in trust, he was advised he could not do it and he had 
to give it to an individual, who might sell it for his own ends. A Mr. 
Russell, of Birmingham, left £11,000 to establish a Secular school. The 
bequest was contested and lost. Mr. Lien, a Norwegian gentleman of 
Liverpool, and Mr. Henry, a manufacturer of Glasgow, would have left 
considerable sums for Secular halls, as they assured Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
could it be done legally. A gentleman, Mr. Clegg-Bullock, unable to 
leave it, gave £3500 to establish a Secular school in Whitminster, Glouces- 
tershire. No deed of trust could be made that would be good in Jaw. No 
account has been given of the application of the money, nor has any one a 
right to ask for it. I want to keep away any religious bigotry in this; I 
want to keep away the feeling that if this is granted, our religion will 
suffer from it. Ido not believe it. I believe that we should all stand 
equal in the sight of the law to advocate our religious opinions, if ;these 
opinions are advocated in a proper spirit and in a decent manner, and not 
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in an offensive manner, for I think that the day has gone by for all 
coarseness and vituperation. I think that we have made great strides in 
the last few years, and we feel—the most religious man must feel—that 
we are not quite certain, that he is not quite certain, that all he believes 
is right, and that the man who believes the least may believe a great deal 
that is true, and ought to have the means of not only enjoying his belief, 
but also to have the means of doing all he can to propagate his belief, the 
same as we enjoy the benefit of certain religious opinions. And I think 
that we should look at it in a broader light ; that we should say to our- 
selves—and I hope some of us do say to ourselves—that we, who enjoy the 
blessing, the joy of a purer and a higher light, are not doing justice, nor 
doing what is right and true to our faith, when we do not allow those who 
do not have the same blessings as ourselves, to enjoy in peace, and under 
the same circumstances, their opinions as we enjoy our religion.” : 


The whole of this speech does credit to the head and heart of the 
member for Northampton. 

(3) Guardianship of Children.—The law as to the guardianship 
of children inight (at least within a few years since) be summed up 
in a sentence—it sacrifices the mother to the father, and it sacrifices 
both father and mother to religious bigotry. The rule of law is 
always inexorable that a child must be brought up in the religion 
of its father, even after he is dead, and when he has never expressed 
even the slightest wish that the widowed mother should be robbed 
of the care of her offspring. A Protestant widow will be com- 
pelled to bring up her infant daughter in the Roman Catholic faith, 
if the father was a Roman Catholic in profession merely, and was 
really indifferent as to the religion his children should be taught. 
{ cannot use more forcible language to describe this law than that 
which was employed by V. C. Wickens in a case where he was 
obliged to give judgment against a mother : 


“To direct that this ward shall be brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith will be to create a barrier between a widowed mother and her only 
child ; to annul the mother’s influence over her daughter on the most 
important of all subjects, with the almost inevitable effect of weakening it 
in all others; to introduce a disturbing element into a union which ought 
to be as close, as warm, and as absolute as any known to man; and lastly, 
to inflict severe pain on both mother and child. But it is clear that no 
argument which would recognise any right in the widowed mother to 
bring up her child in a religion different from the father’s can be allowed 
to weigh with me at all. According to the law of this court a mother 
has no such right ” (Hawksworth v. Hawksworth 6 L.R. Ch.). 


The recent Agar-Ellis case still more fully illustrates the strength of 
the father’s legal position. Even an express antenuptial promise, 
without which the marriage would never have taken place, that the 
children should be brought up in the religion of the mother, had 
not, in a Court of Equity, so much as the weight of a feather to out- 
weigh the father’s claims. So strong is the father’s power, that he 
cannot legally divest himself of it by such a contract as would suffice 
to settle £10,000,000. By the law, as it stands, a man may induce 
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a woman to marry him by promising her the enjoyment of what she 
may regard as a particular boon—the preparation of her infant 
children for eternity—and when the marriage takes place, he can 
cast his promise to the winds, and bring up the children in principles 
which, according to the mother’s belief, will assign them to ever- 
lasting torments. 

But the rights of the father, while strong as a band of iron to 
crush the mother, snap like a reed when they come into collision 
with the interests of orthodoxy. Charity, parental affection, the 
sweet influence of home—all must give way to the paramount object 
of stuffing the child with a particular set of theological opinions and 
dogmas. Even eccentric, though not blasphemous, opinions on 
religion have been held sufficient to rob a father of his children. 
(See the observations of Lord Justice Knight Bruce, then Vice- 
Chancellor, in Thomas v. Roberts, 3 D.G. & S. 758). 

With regard to the cruel treatment experienced by Mrs. Besant in 
being separated from her only child—her daughter Mabel—see, in her 
own words, the terrible effect it had on a sensitive nature such as hers: 


“The loneliness and silence of the house, of which my darling had 
always been the sunshine and the music, weighed on me like an evil 
dream. I listened for the patter of the dancing feet, and merry thrilling 
laughter that rang through the garden, the sweet music of the childish 
voice ; during my sleepless nights I missed in the darkness the soft breath- 
ing of the little child; each morning I longed in vain for the clinging 
arms and soft, sweet kisses. At length health broke down, and fever 
struck me, and mercifully gave me the rest of pain and delirium instead 
of the agony of conscious loss. Through that terrible illness, day after 
day, Mr. Bradlaugh came to me, and sat writing beside me, feeding me 
with ice and milk, refused from all others, and behaving more like a tender 
mother than a man-friend ; he saved my life, though it seemed to me for a 
while of little value, till the first months of lonely pain were over. When 
I recovered, I took steps to set aside an order obtained by Mr. Besant 
during my illness, forbidding me to bring any suit against him, and even 
the Master of the Rolls, on hearing that all access had been denied me, 
and the’money due to me stopped, uttered words of strong condemnation 
of the way in which I had been treated. Finally, the deed of separation 
executed in 1873 was held to be good as protecting Mr. Besant from any 
suit brought by me, whether for divorce or for restitution of conjugal 
rights, while the clauses giving me custody of the child were set aside. 
The Court of Appeal in 1879 upheld the decision—the absolute right of 
the father as against a married woman being upheld. This ignoring of 
all right to her children on the part of the married mother is a scandal 
and a wrong that has since been redressed by Parliament, and the 
husband has no longer in his grasp this instrument of torture, whose 
power to agonise depends on the tenderness and strength of the motherliness 
of the wife. In the days when the law took my child from me, it virtually 
said to all.women: ‘Choose which of these two positions, as wife and 
mother, you will occupy. If you are legally your husband’s wife, you can 
have no legal claim to your children ; if legally you are your husband’s 
mistress, your rights as mother are secure.’ That stigma on marriage is 
now removed.” 

1 The Weekly Sun, July 23, 1893. ‘‘ Through Storm to Peace.” The Story of my 
Life. By Annie Besant. 
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(4) Oaths and Evidence.-—The confusion of ideas that so long 
covered the question of admissibility of witnesses with deep darkness 
attests in a remarkable degree the weakness of the human under- 
standing when it is swayed by strong passion. First of all, our 
judges and writers on law have uniformly assigned, as one of the 
conclusive and irresistible arguments for religious persecution, that 
the administration of justice rests upon oaths, and oaths rest upon 
religion (St. Matthew v. 34), therefore, to weaken religion is to 
shake the administration of justice. With more truth it might be 
urged that it is only the power to punish false evidence with 
imprisonment that prevents oaths degenerating into an unmeaning. 
farce; for experience shows that men will habitually take oaths, 
which they never mean to observe, as in the case of many official 
oaths, when no temporal punishment is annexed to the perjury. 

To refuse the testimony of an unbeliever involved even a more 
glaring solecism. If an unbeliever dissembled, or denied his 
opinions, the English law accepted his testimony without hesitation 
or scruple; but if he openly avowed his opinions, and thereby 
showed his conscientiousness, honesty and courage, he was dismissed 
from the witness-box as unworthy of credence. At last, in the 
years 1869 and 1870, this grave reproach on our law was removed, 
and now, in England, although not in Scotland, a solemn affirmation 
is to be taken instead of an oath by those who were formerly dis- 
qualified from evidence through defect of religious belief. 

Heresy may be struck out of the criminal law; it may cease to 
deny to the citizen his civil rights, and there is still room for 
religious antipathies to cause a miscarriage of justice. I may 
mention, by way of illustration, the case of Bradlaugh v. Edwards, 
in the Common Pleas in 1861. The facts were simple. Mr. Brad- 
laugh had hired a field to deliver a lecture in Devonport, as the 
public halls in the town had been forbidden to him. The super- 
intendent of the police interfered to prevent the meeting, and finally 
arrested Mr. Bradlaugh, and put him in prison. The next day Mr. 
Bradlaugh was brought before the magistrates, and as there was not 
even a pretext for the charge of assault tramped-up against him, he 
was discharged. He then brought an action against the superin- 
tendent of the police for false imprisonment. The facts were 
notorious, and even the prejudiced jury who tried the case could not 
refuse a verdict for Mr. Bradlaugh ; but they gave only a farthing 
of damages, and so compelled him to pay his own costs. Upon that 
ground, Mr. Bradlaugh moved in the Court of Common Pleas for a 
new trial, as the damages were ridiculously insufficient. Lord Chief 
Justice Erle, in giving judgment, refusing a new trial, expressed the 
somewhat strange idea that it was a real blessing to a Freethought 
lecturer to deprive him of his liberty without excuse. Upon the 
same ground, a jury of farmers might think that a ducking in a 
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horse-pond was a real benefit to the misguided secretaries of the 
Labourers’ Union. The Chief Justice said: 


“ There are opinions which are in law a crime.... . If the plaintiff 
wanted to use his liberty for the purpose of disseminating opinions which 
were in reality of that pernicious description, and the defendant prevented 
him from doing that which might be a pernicious act to those who heard 
him, it might be that the jury thought the act of imprisonment was in 
reality not an injury, but, on the contrary, an act which, in its real sub- 
stantial result, was beneficial to the plaintiff, and so the nominal wrong 
would be abundantly compensated by the small sum given.” 










Then, again, the ostracism of society, the boycotting, and the 
thousand and one petty annoyances that bigoted people still have at 
command, without coming directly within the meshes of the law, 
and which are in many cases used with ruthless energy (the Prim- 
rose dames and others, for instance) against persons holding unpopular 
| opinions, whether theological, social, or political, as expressly empha- 
7 sised in the case of Mr. Thomas Paine, are petty, mean, contemp- 
ai tible, and dishonourable in the extreme, an insult so humanity, and 
vi) to the better feelings of those who allow the nobler part of their 
ay nature to be thus outraged. 










“These so-called blasphemy laws bring before us one of the most 






Z| melancholy aberrations of legislation; they have caused prodigious suffer- 
eu ii ing, but they have never conferred on the human race one iota of counter- 
a ii vailing advantage. They representa dead loss to the credit side of human 





happiness, and the passions which gave rise to them are an unmitigated 
and unredeemed evil.” 





It is positively sickening, and makes one’s heart bleed and brain 
reel, to think of the thousands, nay, millions of innocent human 
beings that have been tortured in bygone days with the most refined 
cruelty by Rome in the course of her history, as well as by the 
4 various sects upon each other, and all combined against the un- 
4] believer, simply because they differed in opinions; the course of 
history is marked by the traces of blood, of agony, of despair, and 
callous indifference to human suffering. 















** Black is the guilt of those who have abused their position as the guides 
\ and instructors of mankind to plant in the infant mind the seeds of un- 
A founded and irrational hatred, and so have helped to pile up that great 












mountain of persecution of man’s inhumanity to man, which has made 
»1 





countless thousands mourn. 





The present time is, in my opinion, opportune for pressing forward 
such a Bill as that which Mr. 8. Storey, M.P., has already introduced 
in the House of Commons during the session of 1894 for the total 
repeal of the so-called blasphemy or heresy laws. 

I believe it is now fully recognised, and almost aniversally 
admitted, in theory at least, by all intelligent persons who have 













1 The Past and Present of the Heresy Laws. By W. A. Hunter, LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law, &c. &c. 
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received a fairly liberal education, including representatives of all 
phases of thought, both religious and non-religious, Liberal and 
Tory, that it is high time all laws interfering with the free expres- 
sion of opinion should be removed from the statute-book. It is to 
be hoped that our legislators of both Houses of Parliament will look 
favourably upon Mr. S. Storey’s Bill, which is substantially @ re- 
production of the Bill of the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and pass 
the measure in the next session of 1895, and thus show to the 
world that it has arrived at the practical as well as the theoreticul 
stage. The Bill is not of a party character; it affects individuals 
of all classes of society, and claims as its object intellectual 
liberty for all without any legal distinction whatever. The Secu- 
larists consist of a body of men of all parties (except, of course, 
the orthodox religionists)—Tories, Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, 
Individualists, Humanitarians—and all workers for the secular im- 
provement of society, find shelter under its patronage and principles. 
In order to test public opinion and feeling on this matter, in 
1892, near the time of the General Election in that year, I put 
certain questions to various candidates for Parliamentary honours, 
and I also wrote to the representatives of the various phases of 
religious thought in or near Manchester, &c., for an expression of 
opinion respecting the advisability or otherwise of the abolition of 
the so-called blasphemy or heresy laws. Not one ventured to defend 
them. All Dissenters heartily denounced them. Both the Bishop 
of Salford and (‘eneral Booth, however, are so busy in saving lost 
souls and in helping the helpless that they cannot either spare time 
to render assistance in securing justice to a respectable body of honest 
men, or they consider it to be outside their natural sphere of work. 
Of the numerous letters received by me space will only permit the 
insertion of those received from two gentlemen, as follows: 

(a) The Rev. Dr. Alexr. Thomson, D.D., Congregational Church, 

Rusholme Road, Manchester. 
“Portland Crescent, Plymouth Grove, Manchester, September 7, 1892. 

“ Dear Sir,—I thank you sincerely for the information with which you 
have supplied me respecting the nature and operation of the laws against 
blasphemy. I am truly grieved to find that such laws still remain on the 
statute-book of the realm, affording opportunity and pretext for proceed- 
ings so utterly unjust as those in the case of Mr. Jonas Spencer's bequest 
and others. In my opinion the Christian religion is not only entirely inde- 
pendent of such legal protection as these Jaws are falsely supposed to afford 
it, but it suffers dishonour and degradation from their existence. I trust 
our new Parliament will be induced to recognise the wisdom and the 
justice of repealing them. 

“ True religion can be advanced only by a consistent display of the spirit 
of fairness and charity. 

“ Believe me, dear sir, yours truly and respectfully, 
“ ALEXR. THOMSON. 

“Mr. E. G. Taylor.” 


vat GURNEE 


iMEONWANI 108) 
Lear 7yy\_. 
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(6) (1) The Right Rev, James Moorhouse, D.D., Bishop of Manchester... 


“Perth, August 18, 1892. 

“ My dear Sir,—There is no use in attempting to slay the slain. The 
Act of William III. is obsolete, and therefore powerless. To attack it 
might galvanise it into a brief life. It is a wise piece of advice to let 
sleeping dogs lie, especially when their sleep is that of death. 

“T am, yours faithfully, 
“ J, MANCHESTER. 

“ Mr. E. G. Taylor.” 


(6) (2) And again, in another letter, the Bishop writes thus: 
‘‘ Bishop's Court, Manchester, September 5, 1892. 

“My dear Sir,—I entirely disapprove of any law inflicting disability 
upon @ man on account of bis opinions. Some timeago I might even have 
been willing to co-operate with the. persons you mention (that is, those 
other gentlemen from whom I received letters not here inserted from want 
of space) in obtaining the repeal of such laws, but, afler seeing the horribly 
shameful attacks made upon the. character of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
records of His life by Mr. Foote and others, I cannot associate myself with 
such persons in any way. 

“T am, yours faithfully, 


“ J. MANCHESTER. 
“ E. G, Taylor, Esq.” 


It is striking how extremes meet in the respective statements and 
relative positions in the religious world of Genera! Booth and the 
Bishop of Salford, and how emphatic, on the other hand, are those 
gentlemen in favour of liberty whose fathers in the past fought so 
hard in her defence and suffered so much in her cause. The Bishop 
of Manchester, however, prefers to take up a neutral position. His 
attitude appears to me to be most illogical and inconsistent. It 
practically amounts to this: “I concede full liberty of expression 
of opinion only on condition that such opinion be not opposed to 
my own.” I beg to inform the Bishop, with all due respect, that 
the Act of William III. is not obsolete; it is as much the law of 
the land now as it ever was. If obsolete, why is it so carefully 
preserved on the statute-book ? And why has it not been repealed, 
or placed on the list of obsolete statutes in one of the many Statute 
Revision Acts of the present reign? In the speech of Lord 
Selborne, as reported in the Times of Friday, May 18, 1877, on the 
Burial Act Consolidation Bill, he says, “ that Act (9 & 10 Will. ITI. 
c. 32) was still in force.” Also, in the article written by the late 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, J.,in the Fortnightly Review of March 
1884, p. 315 and elsewhere, he says, “‘ Law may grow as it pleases, 
but the statute of 9 & 10 William III. c. 82 is as valid as on the 
day when it was passed ;” also, in a pamphlet written by Dr. W. 
A. Hunter, entitled The Blasphemy Laws: should they be abolished ? 
he says, on p. 22, “ Let it not be said that no one would dare in 
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the present day to bring forth the rusty weapons of ecclesiastical 
censure. Recent experience (Sir H. Tyler and Mr. Newdigate New- 
digate) warns us that we are never safe so long as a bad Jaw exists. 
At any moment some malicious fool may set the law in motion.” 
It is but fair to add, p. 21, “It is not known that any prosecution 
has ever taken place under the statute of Will. IIt., but no public 
record is kept of such prosecutions, and we cannot, therefore, say 
that the statute has been a dead letter.” Dead letter or not dead 
letter, it has been instrumental in giving tone to the character of 
the Common Law of England, which is so bitterly opposed to the 
rights and liberties of the honest heretic. In fact, the Act of 
Will. III. does not allow any civil rights or liberties to the unbeliever 
—he is practically an outlaw; and more, no judge can alter it or 
any other law; his function is to interpret, to explain, and to 
administer the law ; the Legislature alone can make or abolish laws, 
good or bad. In the letter of Lord Coleridge (the iate Chief Justice 
of England) in Frazer's Magazine for June 1859, in reply to Mr. 
H. T. Buckle’s attack on Sir J. T. Coleridge, J. (father of the late 
Lord Chief Justice), on account of the severe sentence passed by 
him on Thomas Pooley, he says, on p. 641: 

“that a judge selects whom he will try, and where he will try them; that 
he can try or not try, at his pleasure, persons who are arraigned before him ; 
that he can refuse, if he pleases, to put in force the law he is sent to administer, 
and choose which laws he will enforce and which he will not ; that he or the 
counsel for the prosecution [the son acted as counsel for the prosecution, 
and the father as judge on this occasion], or both of them, have anything 
whatever to do with getting up cases against prisoners, are matters which 
Mr. Buckle really seems as if he believed, but as to which he displays 
ignorance to a degree hardly credible Every one except Mr. Buckle 
knows, as matter of course, that with these things the judge and counsel (again 
to borrow from the Saturday Review) have no more to do than the man in 
the moon.” 


And on p. 643 he continues : 


“(4) That it is familiar to all persons of ordinary education that a 
judge in the position of Sir John Coleridge had, and could have, no choice 
whether he would try a particular person or not, in what country he 
would try him, and what laws he would or would not put in force.” 


We all know, of course, the classical allusion which was lurking 
in the bishop’s imagination as suggested by his first letter. Virgil, 
however, in his sixth book of the Zneid is not so absurd as to 
represent the huge monster—the dog “Cerberus,” the keeper of 
Hell, with triple jaws, and neck bristling with horrid snakes—as 
both ‘‘sleeping” and “dead.” “Cerberus” had plenty of life in 
him when met by the Sibyl and Auneas on their way to the other 
world beyond the grave on a visit to Anchises the father of Jneas. 
They could only escape being torn to pieces by this monster by first 
putting him to sleep, which the Sibyl did by flinging to him some 
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sort of soporific cake of honey and medicated grain, which the 
hungry monster at once devoured, and thus it went to sleep, but not 
the sleep of ‘ death ”—it is still alive in the form of an Act of 
Parliament—the “ ferocious ” 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32—and thus were 
the Sibyl and A‘neas enabled to continue their journey from the 
banks of the Styx to the Elysian Fields. May be the bishop and 
others of his kidney do not wish the sleeping monster (9 & 10 
Will. IIL. c. 32) to be disturbed just now, but may prefer to wait 
until a more suitable opportunity may arise for its active interference, 
when it may be better able to effectually bark and bite at Freethinkers 
and tear them to pieces. If so, it is ungenerous on his part in the 
highest degree towards his opponents. Why is this ‘ ferocious ” 
Act still retained on the statute-book, if not for some such sinister 
reason or motive? The Q.C. (I forget his name) who was put up 
by the late Tory Government to oppose Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill of 1889, 
offered as an alternative that the Act of William ILI. could be con- 
veniently included in some future ‘‘Statute Revision Act,” but though 
several such Acts have been passed recently, still this inhuman Act 
is allowed to slumber on the statute-book and remains unrepealed, 
and is “still in force.” Why? Let the Bishop or Lord Selborne 
reply ! 

1 now propose to discuss the nature of blasphemous libel, and, 
if possible, to arrive at some definition, after examining the dicta of 
certain learned judges. In 1857 in the “‘ Queen v. Thomas Pooley ” 
(already alluded to) Mr. Justice Coleridge, at Bodmin, directed the 
jury that “ Publications intended in good faith to propagate opinions 
on religious subjects, which the person who publishes them regards 
as true, are not blasphemous merely because their publication is 
likely to wound the feelings of those who believe such opinions to be 
false.” : 

Again, in April 1883, at the trial of Messrs. Foote and Ramsey 
for blasphemy, the late deservedly much respected Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge (son of Mr. Justice Coleridge just referred to) said: “I lay 
down as law to you now that, if decencies of controversy are observed, 
even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked without a person 
being guilty of blasphemous libel.” 

“Such a law,” observes Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, “ would never 
work. You cannot really distinguish between substance and style; you 
must either forbid or permit all attacks on Christianity. Men cannot 
discuss doctrines like eternal punishment, for instance, as calmly as they do 
questions on philology. When they feel deeply they will express themselves 
strongly ; and ‘ to say that you may discuss the truth of religion, but that 
you may not hold up its doctrines to contempt, ridicule, or indignation,’ is 
either to take away with one hand what you concede with the other, or to 


confine the discussion to a small and in many ways an uninfluential class 
of persons.” * 


1 Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s article in the Fortnightly Review for March 1884. 
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John Stuart Mill expressed the same truth in his article that 
appeared in the WESTMINSTER Review for July 1824, occasioned by 
the prosecution and imprisonment of Richard Carlile. It is well 
worthy of perusal by any one interested in these matters, and I am 
very much tempted, did space allow, to quote certain passages as 
splendid illustrations of my contentions in this artitle. He says: 
“To declare that an act is legal, but with the proviso that it be per- 
formed in a gentle and decorous manner, is opening a wide door for 
arbitrary discretion on the one part and dissatisfaction on the other. 
The difficulty is greatly increased when the act itself is offensive to 
those who sit in judgment upon the manner of its performance.” 

Such a law is, I maintain, a downright absurdity. It means that 
twelve Christians are to be put in a jury-box to decide whether o 
Freethinker has attacked Christianity in a ‘‘ becoming” manner. 
What man would think it just and right, if he alone were attacked 
by twelve other men armed with knuckle-dusters? Where is the 
fair play? What is the Freethinker’s liberty worth under such 
circumstances? Would Liberal writers or speakers like to be tried 
by their Tory opponents for attacking Conservatism without a 
proper respect for the ‘“ decencies ” of controversy ; or a Conserva- 
tive, on the other hand, by Radicals? Let us see. Think of some 
of the “ decencies ” in the attacks of Lord Randolph Churchill on 
the Grand Old Man—Mr. W. E. Gladstone ! 


“ Let us suppose that Lord Randolph Churchill is tried, in order to make 
the comparison fair, by a jury of pronounced hereditary Radicals, who have 
been taught from the time they left their cradles that Toryism is a horrible 
creed, and that every Tory is, or ought to be, considered a miscreant. The 
accusation is based on one of his lordship’s speeches on what he called the 
‘Kilmainham Treaty.’ ‘The judge, if possible, a more bigoted Radical 
than the jury, informs the jury that honest political error is not a crime ; 
that the law does not interfere with the most pronounced political speeches 
provided that the ‘decencies’ of controversy are observed; but it is 
lawful for the defendant to say that Mr. Gladstone is not infallible, and in 
temperate and respectful language even to go so far as to say that he 
totally disagrees with the pclicy of the Government. All this is lawful ; 
but if the defendant has employed artful sophistries, calculated to mislead 
the ignorant and unwary, or has applied contumelious abuse to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, then the jury will find him guilty. Lord Randolph 
escapes the first jury, but his persecutors have not done with him, and at 
length, after several trials, a jury is found ignorant enough and bigoted 
enough to find him guilty. The judge has then given him twelve months’ 
imprisonment. This is what so many Liberal papers call freedom of 
speech,” ? 


But other judges have held that any denial of Christianity is a 
blasphemous libel, and punishable by the common law. The dictum 
of the Lord Chief Justice is opposed to the statute of 9 & 10 
William IIT. c. 32, which statute makes the denial of the truth of 


| The Blasphemy Laws: should they be abolished? By W. A. Hunter, LL.D., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. &c. 
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the Bible a blasphemous libel, without the slightest reference to the 
“ decencies ” of controversy, and subjects the so-called blasphemer 
to “ ferocious ” punishment. 

In Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law, under the head 
“Offences against Religion,’ he gives the following alternative 
definitions of blasphemy : 


“ Every publication is said to be blasphemous which contains—(1) matter 
relating to God, Jesus Christ, the Bible, or the Book of Common Prayer, 
intended to wound the feelings of mankind, or to excite contempt and 
hatred against the Church by law established, or to promote immorality. 
Publications intended in good faith to propagate opinions on religious sub- 
jects, which the person who publishes them regards as true, are not 
blasphemous (within the meaning of the definition) merely because their 
publication is likely to wound the feelings of those who believe such 
opinions to be false, or because their general adoption might lead, by 
lawful means, to alterations in the constitution of the Church by law 
established; or (2), a denial of the truth of Christianity in general, or of 
the existence of God, whether the terms of such prosecution ave decent ov 
otherwise ; and (3), any contemptuous reviling or ludicrous matter relating 
to God, Jesus Christ, or the Bible, or the formularies of the Church of 
England as by law established, whatever may be the occasion of the pub- 
lication thereof, and whether the matter intended to be published is, or is not, 
intended in good faith as an argument against any doctrine or opinion.” 


Sir J. F. Stephen says there is authority for each of the above 
views, and he is in direct conflict with Lord Chief Justice Coleridge’s 
dictum ; in fact, the greater part of his article, written in an 
elaborate and laboured manner, shows that blasphemy consists in 
the mere expression of heterodox opinions ; that itis only an aggra- 
vation of the crime to express them in “ offensive ” language; that 
a large part of the most serious and most important literature of 
the day is illegal; and that every bookseller who sells, and every 
one who lends to his friends, a copy of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 
or Renan’s Life of Jesus, commits a crime punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. 

Folkard (Law of Slander and Libel) says: “The first grand 
offence of speech and writing is speaking blasphemously against 
God, or reproachfully concerning religion, with an intent to subvert 
men’s faith in God, or to impair his reverence of Him ”; again, he 
says: “Blasphemy against the Almighty, by denying His being or 
providence, contumelious reflections upon the life and character of 
Jesus, and, in general, scoffing, flippant and indecorous remarks and 
comments upon the Scriptures, are offences against the common 
law.” 

Innumerable cases could be cited in which judges have insisted 
upon the point, that “ matter” only, and not “manner” merely, 
creates @ blasphemous libel. In the case of “ King v. Williams,” 
Mr. Erskine, who was counsel for the prosecution, said : “ Every one 
has a right to investigate, with decency, controversial points of the 
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Christian religion, but no man, consistently with a law which only 
exists under its sanction, has a right to deny its very existence,” 
and he contended that the “law of England does not permit the 
reasonings of Deists against the existence of Christianity itself ” ; 
so, more strongly, in the case of “King v. Waddington,” in 1822 
(reported in Barnewell and Cresswell), tried before Lerd Tenterden, 
when Chief Justice Abbott, Justice Bayley, Justice Holroyd, and 
Justice Best, all delivered judgments. ‘The words of the libel were 
that “ Jesus Christ was an impostor, a murderer (in principle), and 
a fanatic.’ The Lord Chief Justice laid it down that it was a libel, 
and when a juryman asked him whether a work which denied the 
divinity of our Saviour was a libel, he cautiously avoided a reply to 
this question, but said that a work speaking of Jesus Christ in the 
language referred to was a libel. Mr. Justice Best went. still 
further. He said: “The Act is not confined to those who libel 
religion, but extends to those who, in their most private intercourse, 
by advised conversation, admit that they disbelieve the Scriptures.” 

The Mosaic Code has but one clause upon this offence of 
blasphemy (Leviticus xxiv. 14-16, old version), and that restricts it 
to cursing the Deity—an offence pre-supposing belief in his existence 
—and malignant feeling towards Him; and, therefore, an offence, 
the perpetration of which is scarcely possible in the present state 
of opinion, either by believer or unbeliever; nor did the Mosaic 
Code require any belief in a future state, without which, it is now 
affirmed, society cannot exist. 

The Commissioners in Criminal Law, in 1841, while they depre- 
cated all prosecutions for blasphemy in cases where unbelief was 
expressed gravely and decorously, without any wanton and malevolent 
design to do mischief, yet said that there was no doubt that “ the 
law distinctly forbids a// denial of the being and providence of God, 
or the truth of the Christian religion.” Probably the worst definition 
of blasphemy is “a denial of the truth of Christianity in general, 
and of the existence of God, whether the terms of such publication 
are decent or otherwise.” In Woolston’s case (1730) the court 
“would not suffer it to be debated whether to write against 
Christianity in general was not an offence at common law.” In 
Carlile’s case (1819) the court “was bound not to hear the truth of 
the Christian religion questioned;” and it declared that “if the 
defendant wished to produce authors to show that the Christian 
religion might be denied, that could not be allowed.” Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott said (Zimes, October 15, 1819) “that it was not 
competent in a Christian court, in a court of law, to rise up and 
say that the Christian religion was not a religion of truth.” Lord 
Ellenborough, in the case of Eaton (1812) said that “to deny the 
truth of the book which is the foundation of our faith, has never 
been permitted.” In Hetherington’s case (1841) Lord Chief Justice 
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Denman decided that ‘‘ an attack upon the Old Testament is clearly 
indictable.” In Paterson’s case (Edinburgh, 1846), the Lord Justice 
Clerk said that the law expressly provided that ‘they who publish 
opinions contrary te the known principles of Christianity might be 
called to account and proceeded against by the civil magistrates.” So 
that it is sufficiently plain that any open objection to Christianity 
or the Bible is blasphemy. All minor questions as to method and 
style must be dismissed. 


“Ts a jury a fit tribunal to determine a question of good taste in 
religious controversy? To a plain juryman, who is ignorant of non- 
Christian and anti-Christian literature, the mere denial of that which he 
has been accustomed to regard with unhesitating reverence as incontes- 
table truth must be in the highest degree painful, or even horrible (see the 
Bishop of Manchester’s state of mind about Mr. Foote and others already 
quoted). The truth is that, whatever may be said about ‘ decencies’ of 
controversy, a jury of twelve orthodox Christians of the usual unlettered 
type would condemn any anti-Christian publication as blasphemous, if it 
was written in such plain terms that they could understand it. No trea- 
tise would escape unless it was so very learned and obscure, or the irony 
was so fine, that the twelve plain men did not understand it. What a task 
the law throws upon the grocer, the baker, or the candlestick-maker, who 
is summoned as a juror! He is to perform a delicate feat of mental 
analysis, and say whether the shock to his system, from an open denial of 
his cherished opinions, is due to the fact of the denial, or toe the particular 
words in which the denial is expressed. The case of Woolston supplies us 
with an illustration in point. Woolston wrote an essay on miracles, in 
which with bated breath and apologetic humility he ventured to say 
that miracles were not essential to Christianity, and were moreover, not 
credible in themselves. Woolston was a sincere Christian, a man of learn- 
ing and piety, a fellow of Sydney College, Cambridge; none the less he 
was convicted for blasphemy, as his Master, Christ, had been so convicted 
before him by the Jewish High Priest (St. Matthew xxvi. 65). The fact 
is that it is idle to ask a man to distinguish between the ‘ matter’ and the 
‘form’ of a publication, when the ‘ matter’ is in itself intensely painful 
and can scarcely be aggravated by any faults of form. The freedom that 
a Secular lecturer would enjoy under such a law reminds one of the sort 
of freedom permitted in one of the petty Republics of ancient Greece. It 
was lawful for any man to propose a change in the laws, and to address 
the assembled citizens in favour of the change with all the arguments and 
eloquence at his command ; but if he failed to convince his audience, and 
carry the new law, he was to be forthwith put to death. One might as 
well pass a law making it lawful to skin eels alive; but if, in the course 
of the operation, the operator hurt the feelings of the eel, he should suffer 
the utmost severity of the criminal law.” 

“The first essential of a good law, especially of a criminal law, is that 
it should be intelligible. A law is a mere trap to work injustice if a man 
cannot tell beforehand whether he is breaking the law or not, and when 
he can discover his offence only when a jury gives a verdict against him. 
How can any human being foretell what a jury may or may not consider 
to be ‘the decencies of controversy’? The danger of a vague and indefin- 
able law is not diminished when it is applied by a jury. What justice can 
a Secularist expect from a jury of twelve ignorant and exasperated 
opponents? If the ‘decencies’ of controversy are to be judged of fairly, 
both sides ought to be heard, and one half the jury should consist of 
Secularists. How would a Protestant like to be tried by a jury of 
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ignorant Irish Catholics ; or a Catholic lecturer by a jury of Orangemen, the 
issue being whether they observed the ‘decencies’ of controversy in their 
attacks? According to this law, the guilt or innocence of a defendant 
turns entirely upon the composition of the jury. If there is even one 
Freethinker on the jury, there is no danger of a verdict of guilty. But 
that profits the prisoner nothing ; for the eleven Christians will stand out 
for a verdict, and the jury will be discharged. The prosegutor will try 
another jury, and so on for a hundred times, if necessary, until he gets 
his unanimous jury of twelve Christians. A Secularist can never escape; 
for, unless he gets a jury wholly composed of Secularists, he cannot secure 
an acquittal, for it must be remembered that it needs a unanimous jury 
to acquit as well as unanimity to convict.” ! 


The laws which we are required to obey under such severe 
punishment should surely, in the name of common sense, of 
justice, and fair play be clear and unequivocal, not vague and 
indefinable. 

When such learned judges and other eminent men learned in 
the law disagree so fundamentally as to the definition of blasphemy 
and blasphemous libel, who is to decide what they are? As regards 
the term libel, after all, may not Bentham be right when he 
defines a libel as ‘‘ anything which anybody at any time may be 
pleased to dislike for any reason.” At last we have it! a very 
reductio ad absurdum !! 

Sir J. F. Stephen condemns the law of Blasphemous Libel as bad 
law. In his article already alluded to, he says, page 289: 


“T admire as much as any one the manner in which it (that is, the 
summing-up of Lord Coleridge in the case of ‘R. v. Foote and others’) 
is expressed. My only objection to it is that I fear its merits may be 
transferred illogically to the Jaw which it expounds and lays down, and 
that thus a humane and enlightened judgment may tend to perpetuate a 
bad law by diverting public attention from its defects. The law I regard 
as essentially and fundamentally bad. I earnestly wish that the legislature 
should improve it, and, this being so, I think myself justified in stating 
the reasons why I am compelled to dissent from the view of it which has 
been taken by Lord Coleridge.” 


Again, Sir J. F. Stephen continues, p. 290: 


“ He (Lord Coleridge) says in one place, ‘if the decencies of controversy — 


are observed, even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked without a 
person being guilty of blasphemous libel,’ * and other expressions to the 
same effect occur in other parts of it. In short, if this view of the law is 
correct, the offence of blasphemous libel must now be taken to consist, not 
in the nature of the matter published, but in a neglect of the ‘ decencies’ 
of controversy. But is this view correct? Does the judgment in which 
it is contained provide sufficiently for the freedom of religious discussion ? 
I am sorry to say that I feel obliged to answer each question in the nega- 


1The Blasphemy Laws: should they be abolished? By W. A. Hunter, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, &c., &c. 

2 Vide The Summing-up in the Case of ‘* R. v. Foote and others” (p. 28). Revised and 
with a Preface by the late Lord Chief Justice of England. Stevens & Scns. 1883, 
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tive ; and my object in writing this article is to show that further security 
of discussion on these subjects is required, and that the legislature ought to 
give it.” 


So it is evident that Sir J. F. Stephen detests the law of 
Blasphemy. He even went to the length of drafting a Bill for its 
total abolition. This Bill is substantially the same as the one in- 
troduced by the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh in 1889, and by Mr. 
S. Storey, M.P., in 1894. He says, p. 315: 


“ No man can detest the law, as I believe it to be, more profoundly than 
Ido; xo one can be more firmly convinced of its utter unfitness for these 
times—if, indeed, it was ever fit for any time. But because I so thoroughly 
dislike it, I prefer stating it in its natural naked deformity to explaining it 
away in such a manner as to prolong its existence and give it an air of 
plausibility and humanity.” 


And further on, p. 316: 


“so long as the law is what it is, it will always afford an example of 
that unequal justice which is much the same as injustice. It will be a law 
which may now and then hit the weak, but which the strong will always 
evade.” 
Such law is like a spider’s web; it catches all the little flies, but 
the blue-bottles buzz through. 

Again, p. 317: 

“There is no reflection which seems to me to prove that the law upon 


this subject can be explained and justified only on what I regard as its 
true principle—the principle of persecution.” 


It is that if the law were really impartial, and punished blasphemy 
only because it offends the feelings of believers, it ought also to punish 
such preaching as offends the feelings of unbelievers. (Reflect for a 
moment what must have been the character of the preaching in the 
orthodox pu!pits in Birmingham, when an infuriated mob by fire gutted 
the house of Dr. Priestley, and destroyed his books and papers, his 
own life also being in danger.) All the more earnest and enthusiastic 
forms of religion are extremely offensive to those who do not believe 
them. Why should not people, who are not Christians, be pro- 
tected against the rough, coarse and ignorant ferocity with which 
they are often told that they and theirs are on the way to hell-fire 
for ever and ever? (Think of Cardinal Vaughan’s mild statement 
respecting the late Dr. Charles Darwin—that he, Mr. Darwin, is at 
this moment writhing in the agonies of hell-fire! but the funny part 
of it is how the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster happens to 
know more about it than any one else: verily it passes all under- 
standing. Fain would I shed a tear, but that I needs must smile. 
Also think of the coarse and almost brutal treatment of the 
gentle G. J. Holyoake by the Rev. Brewin Grant when debating 
together.) 
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Again, at the end of this very able article, p. 318, Sir J. F. 
Stephen says : 

“ Mutatis mutandis, these very arguments may be used on behalf of the 
opponents of Christianity. If there is no hell and no God that we know 
of, and if the Christian religion is false, why is it to be attacked only in 
polite language—its goodness depends upon its truth? Let its falsehood 
be conceded, and it is impossible to justify the extension to it of any special 
protection, But the law imposes no restraint on the Christian, however 
offensive his teaching may be to those who do not accept it. Therefore it is 
based not on an impartial desire to prevent the use of language which gives 
pain, and is to be protected against attacks. And this is persecution.” 

“What is the practical inference from all this?” [continues Sir J. F. 
Stephen.] “In my own opinion the practical inference is that blasphemy - 
and blasphemous libel should cease to be offences at common law at all; 
that the statute 9 & 10 William ITI. c. 382 should be repealed, and that it 
should be enacted that no one except beneficed clergymen of the Church of 
England should be liable to ecclesiastical censures for ‘ atheism, blasphemy, 
heresy, schism, or any other opinion.’ Such abolition would not only 
secure complete liberty of opinion in these matters, but it would prevent 
the recurrence at irregular intervals of scandalous prosecutions, which have 
never in any one instance benefited any one, least of all the cause which 
they were intended to serve, and which sometimes afford a channel for the 
gratification of private malice under the cloak of religion ... . and it 
might be well to add that no persecution for blasphemy or blasphemous 
libel should be instituted except by the Attorney- or Solicitor-General. 
This would effectually prevent the abuses to which the law as it stands is 
open.” 

If we consider the observations of Lord Chief Justice Hale in 
“Rex v. Taylor ”—(viz.) “Such kind of wicked, blasphemous words 
were not only an offence to God and religion, but a crime against 
the laws, State and government, and, therefore, punishable in the 
Court of King’s Bench. For to say that religion is a ‘ cheat’ is to 
subvert all those obligations whereby civil society is preserved ; 
that Christianity is part of the law of England, and to reproach the 
Christian religion is to speak in subversion of the law”—we shall 
be led to doubt whether a judgment was ever pronounced in a 
civilised country by an eminent man, which contrived to pack so 
much nonsense in s0 little space. His observation that “ Chris- 
tianity is part of the law of England,” introduced a legal conundrum 
of which generations of lawyers have gravely tried to find the 
meaning, though hitherto without any success. What follows is an 
amusing non-sequitur. If Christianity is part of the law, surely, like 
other parts of the law, it may be spoken against ; we have not yet 
got to the point that it is a crime to object to a bad law (such as I 
am now objecting to in the case of the blasphemy laws), or to 
propose a good one. When the learned judge tells us that to say 
“religion is a cheat ” is to dissolve all the obligations of society, he 
omits a few rather essential links. It contains no fewer than five 
assumptions. First of all, he assumes that no society can exist 
which has no religion. Secondly, he assumes that no society can 
exist which does not profess the Christian religion. Thirdly, he 
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forgets that before society can be dissolved, religion must first be 
dissolved ; he assumes that if any one expresses his opinion that 
religion ought to be dissolved, that is the same thing as actually 
persuading every one to adopt his views. A Bedlamite blows the 
trumpet and forthwith the whole edifice of religion falls to the 
ground! Every one of these assumptions is contradicted by every- 
day experience, and yet it is upon euch a tissue of puerile and 
unproved assumptions that the criminal courts in England have 
assumed jurisdiction to punish any person who contradicts the 
generally received opinions on religion. It is worthy of notice 
that this excellent man, who simply repeated on the Bench the 
nonsense he had been taught in school, was a firm believer in 
witchcraft, and quotes both Scripture and legislators in favour of 
the doctrine that we ought not to suffer a witch to live. In 1664, 
Sir Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief Justice, sentenced two old 
women to be hanged in Suffolk. He said, the reality of witchcraft 
could not be disputed, “for first, the Scriptures had affirmed so 
much (Exodus xxii. 18, old version); and, secondly, the wisdom 
of all nations had provided laws against such persons, which 
is an argument of their confidence of such a crime” (Lecky i. 
p- 110).’ 

On this point J. S. Mill remarks (in his article in the WESTMINSTER 
REviEw for July 1824, already referred to) “‘. . . . to the phrase so 
frequently parroted, that Christianity is part and parcel of the law 
of England, it is difficult, if not impossible, to affix any definite 
meaning. We can make no sense of it but what is fatal to the 
purpose for which it is repeated.” 

The object of Mr. S. Storey’s Bill is to remove finally all disabilities 
on account of religious opinions, and thus to secure intellectual liberty 
for all. It is characterised by two special features : 

(1) It applies universally to all her Majesty’s subjects (except to 
those in India where the Penal Code is in force), including both clergy 
and laity. Inthis respect it is unlike Mr. Courtney Kenny’s Billof 1887, 
which only included laymen (in accordance with the suggestion of SirJ. 
F. Stephen, as already quoted), the abolition clause of which ran thus : 
“. , , . after the passing of this Act, nocriminal proceedings shall be 
instituted in any court against any person for schism, heresy, apostasy, 
blasphemous libel, blasphemy at common law, or atheism ; except only 
proceedings instituted in ecclesiastical courts against spiritual persons of 
the Church of England, or in the couris of the Church of Scotland against 
ministers or preachers of that Church.” However, should beneficed 
clergymen of the Church of England and others be unwilling to take 
advantage of the provisions of Mr. Storey’s Bill to secure their full 
liberty, and prefer to continue under their own disciplinary Acts ; or 


1 Vide The Lows relating to Blasphemy and Heresy. By Charles Bradlaugh. 
pp. 13, 14, - 
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if public policy renders it inexpedient—well, be it so. As Free- 
thinkers, we offer them liberty, which we wish to become universal ; 
but if they object to accept it, or if the House deems it inexpedient to 
offer it them, no Freethinker need object ; that is purely the business 
of the clergy and the State, and Mr. Storey’s Bill can, of course, be 
altered in committee in this way by inserting the words of My. Courtney 
Kenny’s Bill as above quoted. 

(2) The Indian Penal Code is excluded from Mr. S. Storey’s Bill, 
being in this respect again unlike Mr. Kenny’s Bill. The Penal 
Code in Mr. Kenny’s Bill ran thus: “ Provided, moreover, that any 
person who, with the intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 
person or persons, shall in any place utter any word, or make any 
gesture, or exhibit any object within the hearing or sight of any person 
or persons whose religious feelings are likely to be thereby wounded, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and on being convicted thereof shall 
be liable to a fine, or imprisonment, or both, as the court may 
award, such imprisonment not to exceed the term of one year.” Should 
the House insist on the inclusion of this Indian Penal Code, it will 
be fatal to the present Bill, for no Freethinker (for whose special 
benefit the Bill is drafted and introduced) would for one moment 
agree to it; for, in my opinion, it would prove a frightful source of 
litigation throughout the length and breadth of the land, and be a 
source of advantage only to the legal profession ; so that instead of 
bringing people together into one commor brotherhood of humanity, 
it would, in all probability, cause the different religious sects to fly 
at one another’s throats, to breed suspicion and mutual recrimina- 
tion, ending in a kind of civil war, as fierce and as exterminating 
as the famous fight of the Kilkenny cats, or of the London 
School Board Election in 1894; so that the last state would be far 
worse than the first; besides, no Freethinker could endure to be 
tried by a jury that was not impartial, and he would have little or 
no confidence in the bigotry or prejudice of an ordinary jury of 
twelve ignorant, plain men, probably all Christians. 

Dr. Hunter observes: ‘Those who venture to apologise for the 
blasphemy laws try to make out that blasphemy is not a spiritual 
but a social offence, and that it consists in wantonly wounding the 
feelings of Christians.” The short answer to that is, that it is not 
true. The offence of blasphemy, as the law now stands, is complete 
without any proof that anybody’s feelings ever were, or ever were 
intended to be, hurt. A lecture delivered to an audience of Free- 
thinkers is in law blasphemous, although no Christian is present to 
hear it, and even if no person would be admitted to the lecture, if 
he were known to be a Christian. Mere publication, in the legal 
sense, constitutes the crime. Suppose a man writing a letter to a 
friend makes a joke about the devils that entered into the swine, 
and set them running down a steep place into the sea, that is a 
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publication in the eyes of the law, although the letter should never 
be seen by Christian eyes. 

Mere publication cannot hurt anybody. Before a Christian is 
able to procure the shock to his feelings which, we are told, really 
constitutes the blasphemy, it is necessary that he should procure a 
copy of the publication and read it. This is his own voluntary act. 
The mere publication is inoffensive and harmless. The harm and 
offence arise from the act of the party who professes to be injured. 
Now, it is a maxim, not merely of a refined system of jurisprudence, 
such as we desire the English law to be, but even of barbarous 
systems of law, that no wrong can be done to a man by anything 
that is done with his own consent. Volenti non fit injuria. It is 
quite superfluous for the law to protect us from injuries that cannot 
‘be done without our own wilful concurrence. A person who chooses 
to read a blasphemous publication has nobody but himself to blame. 
If he does not want his susceptibilities to be harrowed, he has a very 
easy and simple remedy in his own hands. 

However, there may undoubtedly be occasions when masses of 
antagonistic and inflammatory religious opinions are ready for a 
conflagration, and that a word of insult may be sufficient to set it 
on fire. (Such, for instance, as the meeting of Catholic and Orange 
mobs in the streets of Belfast or Lurgan during a Generai Elec- 
tion, or at some other critical time, when religious passions are pur- 
posely excited by crafty men for political and theological, or some 
other selfish ends—I am ashamed to have to state it—even by 
responsible public men, including some of her Majesty’s former 
Ministers; we know who said ‘‘ Ulster is right, and Ulster will 
fight.”) But, surely, it would be better to deal with such an act 
simply on the ground of its being calculated to lead to a breach of 
‘the peace. There is, on the other hand, always danger that a jury 
‘may see insult where none was intended. Moreover, so long as 
clergymen insult and grossly libel their opponents, it is hardly fair 
that the punishment should be alwayson one side. If the clergy 
would set the example of fairness and moderation and “ decency” 
in controversy, it would be quite unnecessary to pass laws to pro- 
tect their tender feelings from the rough handling of Freethought 
lecturers. And we must remember that the poor demented creature, 
Thomas Pooley, was sentenced to twenty-one months’ imprisonment 
for ‘‘ insulting ” the established religion. 

J. S. Mill writes in the article already alluded to: ‘‘ The Bishop 
of St. David’s describes the Unitarians ” as “ God-denying apostates 
and heretics,’ ‘ blasphemous,” ‘not entitled to the name of 
Christians,” who “wilfully falsify the truth.” The Book of 
Homilies, the yet authoritative manifesto of the Church of England, 
describes the Catholic worship as far exceeding Gentile idolatry 
‘‘in all wickedness, foolishness, and madness”; characterises its 
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practice as “the blasphemous bold blazing of manifest idolatry,’ 
and wonders that its votaries should not “at the least have 
chosen them a time of more darkness as meeter to utter their 
horrible blasphemies in” (Against Perils of Idolatry, part ii.). 
Christian blasphemers then are tolerated, as is Christian reviling. 
Let Justice be even-handed. It is quite true that wantonly and 
without reason to wound the feelings of any person is a social wrong ; 
but I can see great danger in making it a criminal offence. More- 
over, as long as clergymen consider they have a right to insult and 
heap the most opprobrious names on their opponents, it is hardly 
fair that the punishment should be all on one side. If the clergy 
would only set the example of “‘decency” in their attacks upon 
their ecclesiastical superiors, and if Church newspapers would but 
adopt a moderate degree of fairness and calmness and charity in 
controversy, there would be some reason for the sensitiveness which 
they display at the rough handling they sometimes experience. 

In the present state of feeling in the country there is very little 
harm done in the way of insulting the dominant faith, but there is 
no small danger that when religious antipathies are once roused we 
shall have constructive “insults-” readily found by those who wish 
to send men to prison. 

I will conclude this article in the words of the democratic poet 
Shelley, taken from his noble letter, addressed to Lord Ellenborough, 
on the occasion of the severe sentence passed by him on Mr. Eaton. 
He says: “ The time is rapidly approaching—lI hope that you, my 
lord, may live to behold the arrival—when the Mahometan, the Jew, 
the Christian, the Deist, and the Atheist will live together in one 
community, equally sharing the benefits which arise from its asso- 
ciation, and united in the bonds of charity and brotherly love.” 
What a contrast this of Shelley trying to bring people together in 
harmony on the one hand, and of bigoted judges and clerics forcing 
them asunder on the other hand! One would imagine that Shelley 
was the Christian, the disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, and 
Lord Ellenborough the Atheist, in much the same way that my much 
esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. Thomson (whose excellent letter has 
been already quoted), remarked to me in reference to a debate he, by 
chance, listened to between the Rev. Brewin Grant and the gentle 
G. J. Holyoake : “ Had I not known beforehand, I should have 
imagined that Mr. Holyoake was the Christian gentleman and the 


Rey. Brewin Grant the Atheist bully.” 
E. G. TayLor, 
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BETTING AND GAMBLING. 


GAMBLING-HELLS in the United Kingdom have to all intents and 
purposes become matters of the past, and the average Britisher 
might visit city after city without finding any trace of the existence 
of such pitfalls; not that there are absolutely none, in at least the 
larger cities, but that the fact of their being under the ban of the 
law has made it politic for their proprietors to exercise such care in 
granting facilities of admission that few but seasoned gamesters 
and moneyed “pigeons,” able to pay sweetly for dear-bought 
experience, are allowed to enter their portals. Consequently the 
temptation exercised by the sight of easily-won gain is not thrown 
in the way of callow understandings ; but with the true proverbial 
British capacity for straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, a 
gambling disease of a much more contagious and virulent nature— 
a type which infects ail ranks and classes, from the peer to the 
errand-boy who saves up his pennies until he can muster sixpence 
to back his fancy, and works incalculable mischief to all in whose 
blood the germs circulate and fertilise—is allowed free scope and 
indirectly fostered by the example of legal and political luminaries, 
if not indeed by the actual letter of the law. And yet the betting evil 
is directly opposed to the interests of society at large, and is only 
allowed to impudently uprear its deadly head in all security for a 
day, because as a nation Britishers are so easy-going that they fail 
to adequately grasp in all its ramifications the blighting influence 
which the practice exercises both upon commerce and character. 
Neither factory, workshop, railway train, nor steamer is free from 
the incubus of gaming; nor is age or youth safe from the wiles of 
the operators. On the latter point a bright journalistic star in the 
north—his name does not matter, we shall call him Mac—had per- 
sonal experience. When about fifteen years of age Mac was allowed 
to travel alone by steamer on a visit to his grandfather. In those happy 
days boys were not pampered overmuch or cursed with an overplus 
of pocket-money. All the money our young friend carried, half-a- 
crown, was just sufficient to pay his fare to his destination. Wearied 
of standing on deck, after a while he went below,where he found a little 
crowd surrounding a man playing a game with three cards. While 
the boy watched, luck ebbed and flowed in a most tantalising way. 
Several passengers lost a few shillings, while others—the operator's 
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‘ bonnets ”—managed to win almost every time, and poor Mac, who 
thought the game very simple and believed he saw where the losers 
had erred, began to tremble all over with excitement and to turn 
his solitary half-crowm in his breeches-pocket. The gambling spirit 
had taken hold of hich and at last, so sure did he feel of winning, 
he staked his all. The agony of suspense was not long drawn out. 
Before the neophite knew where he was, he was penniless. Ina 
pitiable frame of mind he went up on deck again, where in a few 
minutes the purser came round for the fares. Mac had to state 
that he had nothing wherewith to pay, and own up how that came 
about. Taking the culprit by the ear, the purser escorted him down 
to the cabin, sought out the sleight-of-hand adept, and, to the accom- 
paniment of no small amount of abuse for his meanness in taking 
advantage of a boy, made the rascal fork out the half-crown. 

Pernicious though their influence undoubtedly is in many respects, 
betting and gambling are not without hosts of friends and defenders 
in almost every walk in life. The existence of speculation is upheld 
by a section on the ground that the improvement of the breed of 
the horse is the leading factor in the promotion of race meetings, 
and not a few heavy bettors calmly assume that the free and 
untrammelled exercise of their favourite hobby is a necessity of 
civilisation ; disputing in so many words the ability of horse-racing 
to exist for any length of time without betting. ‘The improvement 
of the breed bound up in the modern system of five, six, and seven 
furlong spring races, which ruin smart two-year-olds prematurely, 
and result in people being able to count up all the first-rate long- 
distance runners in the land almost upon the fingers of one hand! 
Ha, ha, that is rich! As @ matter of fact, the prospects of having 
a good or bad day from a monetary point of view so engross atten- 
tion that the improvement of the horse seldom or never enters into 
the calculations of those who follow racing as a profession or a pas- 
time. It is, indeed, impossible that it could! Generally speaking, 
racegoers are crassly ignorant of the points of a good horse; so 
much so that if called upon to give judgment upon the respective 
merits of a rough, unkempt Ladas or Isinglass and a well-groomed 
selling-plater, to which either could concede three stones and a 
handsome beating, there can be no doubt that almost to a man they 
would overlook the merits underlying the rough coat of the blood- 
royal and support the “weed.” So far from being pleased at the 
best horse winning (unless, of course, they happen to have backed 
it) its success often evokes curses both loud and deep. After the 
decision of the Hurst Park Summer Handicap of 1894, for example, 
one disappointed backer wished that “ Victor Wild had dropped 
dead before he won.” 

Some people ask, What is life assurance but gambling? With 
their tongue in their cheek, they assure you that, after all, an insur- 
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ance company’s office is but another name for a betting “ place,” 


where you pay your money and take your chance of dying before 
the next premium becomes due. Of course assurance against fire 
comes under the same category, and with more show of relevance: 
For it is possible to lay down an apparently sound case. Your 
house, it may be said, for example, is insured against fire for £1000. 
You pay a premium of 1ds., and the company lays you 1300 to 1 
against conflagration. What is that but betting? Such resource 
does but expose the poverty of argument. Insurance is legitimate 
speculation, if you will; it is certainly not allied to betting. The 
insurance company makes no ‘ book,” and pays out to its patrons, 
not upon the amount staked, but upon the damage done. Your 
house may be burned down while insured for £5000, but the com- 
pany has full power—and in many cases will exercise it—to offer 
you only £3000 for your loss, or, on that amount being refused, to 
determine itself to rebuild the house, leaving you to pay for any 
additions or alterations. The fallacy of the argument is further 
proved by the fact that the insurer runs no risk and cannot lose in 
either event ; if either death or disaster occurs, he or his executors 
will receive the sum due, and if the policy does not fall due he will 
doubtless still regard the premium as money well invested. 

Many champion betting and gambling as being nothing more 
than the exercise of the rights of personal freedom, while others 
again find in them mere recreative pleasures. The natural love of 
excitement is also given as a reason for engaging in these pursuits. 
That particular craving may, however, surely be equally satisfied in 
many enjoyments and enterprises unsullied by the brand of dis- 
honesty and infamy. But in reality none of the foregoing reasons 
strike the root of the matter. Deny it who may, there can be no 
doubt that a much more powerful and widespread incitement—the 
prospect of gain without exertion—generally underlies gaming. 
And to that spirit of covetousness are due the swindling tactics and 
roguery which honeycomb modern horseracing. 

While betting is the bane of popular sports, gambling for a rise 
or a fall is largely in evidence in commercial circles. And even 
where least expected, traces of what Punch has aptly styled “ the 
bestial Lamia of our later day” are to be found. The Church 
herself is tainted. Raffles at Protestant bazaars and widely-adver- 
tised lotteries in connection with Catholic churches are of frequent 
occurrence. Of other forms of gambling pure and simple, only a 
few—among which may be mentioned lotteries on the Art Union 
principle by needy tradesmen, card-playing for money, and gambling 
in produce, stock and share warrants, are carried on unblushingly 
in this country. Various kinds of gaming-tables and the evergreen 
thimble-rigging and three-card trick crop up also in out-of-the-way 
corners at race meetings and elsewhere, but these need scarcely be 
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taken into account, for the discovery of a policeman in the distance 
is sufficient to cause the operators to clear out. The influence of 
the above-noted instruments of gain vary but in degree, and the 
influence in no instance works for good. Therefore each and all of 
them ought to be dealt with in summary fashion. 

Founded upon the fact that the desire for gain is a leading 
incentive in all commercial enterprise, it has been somewhat absurdly 
argued “that all distinction is lost between the professed gamester 
and the more qualified and legitimate speculator.” The reasoning, 
however, is far-fetched and inconclusive. With the latter the desire 
for gain is a factor which influences for good all who come within 
the scope of his trading operations; in the other, selfishness is the 
ruling passion—-society suffers, and no one benefits but the winner. 
The pivot of trade and commerce is the principle of exchange, and 
in all fair transactions an equivalent is given and received; on both 
sides there is gain, actual or nominal. On either side something is 
parted with and something regarded as of equal value is received. 
But in betting and gambling it cannot be contended that there is 
mutual benefit, for one gains to the absolute loss of another. In 
legitimate trade it may indeed frequently happen that the parties to 
a bargain may not be equally well satisfied; in all gaming, however, 
the happiness of the winner involves the misery of the loser. 

For all practical purposes betting and gambling may be taken as 
synonymous terms, for while gambling—which may be described as 
the placing of stakes on a contingency beyond the control of those 
interested—is not betting, gambling may, and very often does, enter 
into betting, and it is often extremely difficult to decide where the 
one begins and the other ends. Bookmakers and others interested 
are prone to cry out against other forms of gambling than their own 
pet vice, and contend that “Ten times more ruin, degradation, and 
misery accrue from the money market gambling now carried on 
throughout the country, than from all the betting on our numerous 
racecourses.” Knowing something on the subject, we beg to differ. 
As a matter of fact, one little omission only requires to be mentioned 
to knock the bottom out of the argument. The betting on a race- 
course does not represent a tithe of the money hanging upon the 
result of any race. All over the land are scattered starting-price 
commissioners, many times more numerous and prosperous than all 
the stockbrokers in the country, and the sums invested on races with 
these men dwarf into insignificance all the amounts which change 
hands on the actual race venue, large though such amounts un- 
doubtedly are. 

The gambling spirit that permeates and contaminates the Turf is 
no new thing, but, as the result of much personal investigation, we 
have reason to believe that large as were the amounts often lost and 
won by betting in bygone times, they were in the aggregate little 
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more than a drop in the bucket compared with the sums adventured 
nowadays. In the past the individual stakes were often much larger, 
but to-day that is much more than counterbalanced by the multi- 
plicity of more moderate bets; not to mention the greater frequency 
of race meetings. In the early half of the century, it is true, coups 
of £50,000 to £100,000 were at times landed, but where then one 
such gambler existed there are now tens of thousands who regularly, 
day by day, risk £5 to £50 and upwards quite as a matter of course. 
In the high-priced betting rings at race meetings the individual 
bets on any race may vary from as little as one sovereign up to 
hundreds or even thousands of pounds; in the “small ring,” where 
silver is the predominating medium, the amounts run from a shilling 
upwards—representing perhaps an average stake of four or five 
shillings—though even there small amounts in gold, from one to ten 
pounds or so, are risked by many on every race. Even in the 
“silver ring” many of the occupants appear to be in good circum- 
stances, but it is quite a matter of course to see, now and again, a 
bettor whose whole appearance gives obvious testimony of a state 
very far removed from affluence hand a five-pound note to a book- 
maker in support of a certain animal. 

Nowadays the professional bettor speaks complacently of his 
gambling as a business, and will even, when in an unusually genial 
mood, unbend so far as to assure a novice that, while layers and 
backers are pretty evenly matched, the odds in the game are, in his 
opinion, really 11 to 10 against the bookmaker. And yet the 
‘* bookies ” flourish! Why? Because the assertion is not supported 
by facts. The chances in betting, say what some racegoers may to 
the contrary, are far from being well-nigh perfectly even; five times 
out of six, indeed, it is odds against the average racegoer winning. 
And this is proved to demonstration by the tactics of the “ pencil- 
lers ”—whenever the backer has what he believes a real good thing in 
a race he may reckon on being asked to pay between five and ten 
pounds for the chance of winning a sovereign or thirty shillings. In 
reality there is no such thing as a fair bet, for both sides to the 
gamble, by utilising every means of acquiring information as to the 
merits of the horses entered and the intentions of their owners, try 
their level best to get a few points the better of the bargain. 

Not so very long ago betting was mainly connected with horse- 
racing, but now few sports are altogether free from its ramifications. 
And the prevalence of the evil may be inferred from the number of 
persons making a regular business of pandering to the love of illicit 
gain. ‘Taking into account the “‘ starting-price ” jobbers who infest 
every considerable town, it has been estimated that there are 10,000 
bookmakers engaged in picking up a fat living in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. And the majority of the daily newspapers insensibly 
act as intermediaries between these people and their clients by 
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giving prominence to betting news and the starting-prices over each 
race. That part is even more actively performed by the regular 
sporting Press, whose number is legion. Some of these journals 
have very large circulations. In the racing season proper, the 
sporting dailies—chief among which are the Sportsman, Sporting 
Life, and Sporting Chronicle—circulate from 350,000 to400,000 
copies daily ; while over half a million copies of the many sporting 
weeklies are regularly absorbed in addition, Very many people 
leave steeplechasing severely alone, however, and in the off season 
the circulations of the sporting Press dwindle away to about one- 
fourth in the case of the weekly newspapers and two-thirds in 
the case of the dailies. 

The lack of knowledge of horseflesh on the part of backers as a 
body is no less surprising than true, and it renders them an easy 
prey to blatant touts, who know little or nothing, but profess much. 
Some of the advertising tipsters go under several names and send 
different probable winners under their various cognomens whenever 
a race has an open appearance. Thus there is every probability 
that, under one or other of the aliases, a winner or two will be pre- 
dicted pretty frequently. One tipster, at least, trades under no 
fewer than five different names and addresses, and always claims to 
have given winners under one or other of his names. His manner of 
working is simplicity in itself. He sends his advertisement to the 
newspaper which he favours with his patronage, leaving a blank 
space after such words as “ Gave yesterday ” (such and such horses), 
and in the evening, at the close of the day’s racing, he telegraphs as 
an addition to his advertisement the names of two or more winners 
which he claims to have given. Other tipsters profess to send to 
their clients ‘‘ certainties "—horses absolutely certain to win, bar 
accidents—but even the best of these “ gang oft agley ”; one such 
prophet, who has a great reputation, sent in different weeks, for 
example, Joyful, a 7 to 1 on chance, followed by two losers, and 
Carrington, a 20 to 1 on chance, also followed by two losers, so that 
his followers had a bad time, in addition to having to risk respec- 
tively seven pounds and twenty pounds to gain one, when they did 
happen towin, Even public form—take Childwick’s running in the 
Cesarewitch in opposition to previous running as an example— 
affords no reliable guide; for there is an intolerable amount of in- 
and-out running done by the occupants of certain stables. Still the 
game of chance goes merrily on, and thousands plank down their 
money on their fancies every race-day. And as if to crown the 
absurdity, nine-tenths of those who furnish the bookmakers with 
luxuries depend for their information, as to which animals to support, 
upon the greatest humbugs of modern journalism, the sporting 
writers—who occasionally manage to predict a winner. And it would 
indeed be something marvellous if these would-be tipsters did not at 
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times score. In spite of having everything in their favour, however, 
the newspaper touts are so often wide of the mark that a millionaire 
placing an equal stake upon the tips in any sporting paper would 
soon be bankrupt. We do not speak without book on the matter, 
and the truth is that those who ought to know, if there were any 
uniformity in racing, are at the best little more than blind leaders 
of the blind. Sometimes only one tip out of seven in the columns 
of the leading sporting daily remembers to win; at other times 
every horse named in the predictions loses; and occasions have not 
been wanting when, with all the chances of success afforded by two 
race meetings on one day, each and every animal given as the prob- 
able winner in fourteen distinct races—even with two names coupled 
for several of the events—managed to go down. Since, therefore, 
the professional tipster on a sporting paper can actually fail to score 
fourteen consecutive times in one day, what chance of “‘ spotting the 
winner ” have outsiders ? 

Even the loss in money due to backing horses is, one would 
imagine, in itself sufficient to condemn the practice. For the 
amount squandered every year in Great Britain alone in betting— 
the greater proportion of which under happier auspices would have 
been spent in the purchase of food, clothing, and creature comforts, 
and thus have benefited the trade of the country—is not figured in 
thousands, but in millions of pounds sterling. The betting mania 
is all prevalent. And almost every village in the land has at least 
one sweepstake over every race of note, as have also the great 
majority of the hives of industry in the larger towns; indeed, it 
may safely be said that these obstacles to thrift are unknown in few 
establishments employing any considerable number of hands, The 
amounts gained by the holder of the name of the winning horse in 
these “ sweeps ” may not be large—ranging frequently only from £1 
to £5 or so—but no inconsiderable fraction of it is usually melted 
in drink. It also whets the craving for easy, ill-got gain, which 
appetite grows by what it feeds upon. Whether losing, whether 
winning, each successive trial of the gambling ballot serves but to 
bring the victims into closer contact with degradation until comes 
the final stage, in which men become utterly incapable of believing 
in the existence of truth and honesty in others, The amounts 
staked on the outcome of big races themselves are very great. 
Hundreds of thousands several times told do not overstate the sum 
of money changing hands over such popular betting races as the 
*‘ Lincolnshire Handicap,” the ‘‘City and Suburban,” the ‘ Cesare- 
witch,” the ‘‘ Cambridgeshire ” ; while it would be no difficult task 
to prove that two million pounds sterling is an under-estimate of 
the average annual amount lost over the “ Derby.” 

Undoubtedly, betting is a great and growing national evil, and 
dishonesty and roguery appear inseparably associated therewith. So 
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prevalent indeed are they that the backer of horses has not even 
the satisfaction of knowing that he will at least have a straight run 
for his money. Nothing is more certain than that unfair practices 
by those connected with a stable are far from uncommon, and even 
where those interested are above suspicion, one never knows what a 
day may bring forth. If a horse has been heavily supported, so 
that bookmakers stand to win large sums in the event of its losing, 
the honest trainer and owner live in constant dread of its being 
‘got at” in some way and rendered incapable of winning. The 
saying that every man has his price applies with double force to the 
Turf, where even the trainer of a “‘ favourite” has before now been. 
known, by a curious coincidence no doubt, to increase his bank 
account by several thousand pounds over the defeat of the animal 
under his charge, when it was confidently expected to carry off a 
certain big event. And some tales of recent Turf intrigue, if set 
down in plain, unvarnished style, would put in the shade the most 
brilliant examples of racing fiction. From puffing up the chances 
of a non-tryer to ‘‘ nobbling” a Derby certainty the devices of shady 
turfites are endless. And as a successful stroke of villainy may 
result in a confiding public being mulcted to the tune of perhaps 
£50,000, it cannot be denied that for people of easy conscience 
there is every inducement to unscrupulous swindling. In one well- 
authenticated case, a few years ago, a gang of Turf swindlers netted 
a clear £100,000 through acting on the maxim that no man can 
make a certainty of his horse winning a race, but he can make a 
certainty that it shall lose. 

Punch, which so aptly mirrors the faults and foibles of the age, 
some time ago had a cartoon depicting the gambling spirit as a 
devouring serpent and describing it as— 


tet 


“A loathly thing; . . BER NLg, 
And yet strong witchery draws to those wide j jaws j 


Whose touch is shameful death . . . MEO NANIg a 
Greed’s inspiration its sole fascination ; ‘ng : 
Low selfishness its thrall.” uli UTI’. 


Nothing can be more true! Be the winners who they may the 
majority must lose. Through betting many a fine estate has been 
thrown into the market, many a prospering tradesman has been 
ruined, and many an act of embezzlement and shame have resulted. 
Betting has nothing to recommend it, yet many, who can abstain easily 
when far from the racecourse, once within hearing of the hoarse roar 
of the ring must and will bet. Taken as a whole, betting cannot pay, 
and it tends to work out the ruin of the bettor and risks the welfare of 
his family and relations, The roll of gambling losses is, in point 
of fact, so black that it might well be patent to even the unobser- 
vant, and fresh chapters are almost daily added in the annals of 
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law and crime. In that connection it will, perhaps, suffice to point 
out on the one hand that not long ago an English bookmaker died 
leaving a fortune of over £150,000, and on the other that a poor 
fleeced “ pigeon” has been so far left to himself as to publish the 
record of his folly to the world under the title of How I Lost 
£250,000 in Zwo Years. 

One great blot on the administration of the betting laws is that 
a man’s social position is allowed to materially affect the measure 
of justice meted out to him. If he is rich or influential he has 
numerous betting facilities. If he is poor, however, the law shows 
the roughest side of its tongue to him, and gives only too great 
occasion for the gambler’s outburst in Esther Waters: ‘‘Then the 
betting that’s done at Tattersall’s and the Albert Club, what is the 
difference? The Stock Exchange, too, where thousands and 
thousands is betted every day. It is the old story—one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. Why shouldn’t the poor man 
’ave his ’alf-crown’s worth of excitement? The rich man can have 
his thousand-pounds’ worth whenever he pleases.” 

It is unfortunate that the laws against betting and gambling are 
not always put into force, and one reason is that in some districts 
the guardians of the peace are tainted with the moral leprosy. In 
one large city, which need not be named, many of the police appear 
to be hand in glove with bookmakers. As a result the pvorer 
class of street bookmakers are harassed—watched at every point, 
and forced to act as the scapegoats of their richer colleagues when- 
ever the chief constable orders repressive action—while the betting 
commissioner of means manages in some occult way to carry on his 
business operations quite as freely as though no restrictions existed. 
These observations apply mainly to the lower grades of the service, 
but mention may be made of one sergeant, blessed with a wife and 
young family, who is such an inveterate patron of the ring that he 
wastes the greater part of his pay in the vain effort to retrieve his 
position, while his wife is obliged to work for others in order that 
the children may be fed and clothed. 

Although declared illegal and penal by a lengthy series of statutes, 
so many loopholes, real and supposed, exist in the Acts passed 
against betting and gambling that these could scarcely, with any 
regard to decency, have been better framed in the interests of 
gamesters. In spite of the great amount of gambling carried on in 
public-houses it is, for example, a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
procure a conviction for gaming on licensed premises. Not only 
under the Act must there be either gaming for money or playing 
some unlawful game, but actual knowledge or connivance on the 
part of the landlord must be proved. Even proof that some 
attendants knew of the gambling and took no steps to prevent it 
will not ensure a conviction in the absence of direct proof that the 
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matter was communicated by them to the landlord. Now that 
virtually acts as a premium on gaming, in so far that it makes it 
the interest of the publican to keep out of the way of knowing. 
With the exception of the sections relating to keeping and frequent- 
ing betting houses, which are unusually explicit, the statutes relating 
to betting are ineffective and cumbrous. So much so that one can 
never be certain of finding two judges agree as to what is a “ place ” 
ander the Acts, although the definition there given is so wide that 
to the unprofessional mind “ place” seems to comprehend anywhere 
and everywhere, either on land or water or in any way connected 
therewith, Considerable uncertainty also prevails as to what kinds’ 
of betting come within the scope of the operating Act, and—the 
Northampton decision notwithstanding—the opinion is very generally 
held that where there is no shouting of the odds or other thrusting 
of the operators on public notice on the racecourse or elsewhere the 
statute does not interfere with betting. 

The relativé positions of bookmakers and Turf commissioners in 
the eyes of the law afford a good illustration of legal lopsidedness. 
Both may really conduct the same business. Money cannot, how- 
ever, be legally recovered from the former, but it may from the 
latter, although they may merely profess to act on commission and 
actually themselves take the risks. This view is supported by the 
recent case of “‘Grimerd v. Wiltshire,” in which a bookmaker hold- 
ing himself out to be a commission agent (who asserted that the 
‘bets in question were made with him direct by the plaintiff, and 
were therefore not recoverable by legal process) was found liable in 
the sum claimed. 

The phraseology of the statutes is altogether too elastic, and ought 
to be remodelled in order to bring the letter and the spirit of the 
law into conformity, while, in regard to procedure, a hint might 
with advantage be taken from the laws of the ancients. Under the 
Roman law, it is true, stakes to the value of about half-a-guinea 
were permitted to be played for by persons of mature age during 
the Saturnalia days—that season given over to frolic and licentious- 
ness—but the general statutes against gambling were rigid. 
“Money lost at play could not be legally recovered by the winner, 
and money lost and paid over by the loser might be recovered by 
him from the person who had won and received the same.” Nor 
was that all. The claim for repayment could be enforced after 
death. ‘If the. loser neglected his claim for money lost, or died 
while prosecuting the same, his heir might sue for it, or, in his 
default, it might be recovered for the use of the public treasury or 
service of the State ” any time within fifty years. Surely a salutary 
enactment, and one so wholesome in its scope that it might well be 
embodied in British law. Under the Justinian code a father or 
master had a remedy against any person inducing a son or servant 
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to gamble, and under the same laws gaming-house-keepers—who 
appear to have forfeited the rights of citizenship on that very account 
—had no remedy at law against any person who might assault and 
maltreat them. The Egyptian laws were rough on professional 
gamblers; such individuals being liable to deportation to the State 
quarries on the accusation of any person. And amongst the Jews 
a gamester was treated as an outlaw. He was strictly prohibited 
from acting as a magistrate, or from filling any honourable public 
office, and was even declared incapable of being admitted as a 
witness before any court of justice. Were enactments on these 
lines to become law now, the Houses of Parliament and other seats 
of power and influence might be pretty severely purged. Any tem- 
porary inconvenience would, however, doubtless result in benefit to 
the national interests. 

In regard to remedies, Parliamentary enactments backed by the 
openly-expressed sympathy of those having at heart the honour and 
prosperity of the country would prove irresistible. But what is 
needed, first of all, is the strict enforcement of the present laws, 
which, after all, are far more drastic and far-reaching than most 
people are aware of. Then the amendment of Stock Exchange law, 
in so far as to render the handing over of the scrip of stock an 
essential of the sale of the same. A Telegraphs Amendment Act— 
prohibiting transmission of messages giving betting information, or 
the results of races, to any other addresses than those of registered 
newspapers, and that for publication only. Prohibition of all sport- 
ing tips (whether by advertisements or otherwise) and betting 
information in newspapers, Lastly, the investing Local Authorities 
with power to prosecute, and a crusade on their part against covers 
to betting—hairdressers’ shops, tobacconists’ shops, &c.—which exist 
in all large cities and do not conduct enough legitimate trade in a 
week to pay even half the rent. 

The above amendments are few and simple, but they would go 
far to cripple the power of the betting and gambling disease and 
purge and elevate the national sports. In a word, while desiring 
no Puritanical restraint on popular pleasures or amusements, we 
contend that greater restrictions upon gaming and the general and 
effective administration of the law thereupon would be an all-round 
benefit. 

W. J. K. 





HISTORICAL LESSONS TAUGHT BY 
AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY. 


The Tenth and Eleventh Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
Jor 1888-89, 1889-90. 


No one who has read Morgan’s Ancient Socicty can have failed to 
notice the proofs of an original common origin of the Iroquois and 
the Dravidians of Southern India given by his tables of 
relationships, as these very elaborate and lengthy lists show most 
conclusively that these two apparently distinct races had both adopted 
the form of marriage which he calls Punuluan, in which a number 
of so-called brothers, united by blood-brotherhood, married an equal 
number of women who called each other sisters. The children born 
of these marriages both in America and India call their fathers’ 
brothers father, and the sisters and brothers of their mother aunt 
and uncle, thereby differing from the customs of the children born 
from the Indian matriarchal unions named by Morgan Hawaiian 
marriages, who call their own mothers’ sisters also mother, the 
women of the village being all looked on as sisters and mothers of 
all the children born in it, while the men, whom they call fathers, are 
not their real fathers who lived in another village, but the men of the 
same village as their mothers who were called brothers of these 
women and as brothers forbidden to be the actual fathers of their 
sisters’ children. Similar proofs of the affinity of Asiatic and 
American nations is given by the similarity between the Chinese 
and Mexican calendars, and by the custom of reckoning by quipus 
or knotted cords common to the Peruvians and Chinese to which 
Prescott has called attention; and that the belief in the Asiatic 
origin of the ruling Indian races may be extended from Mexico and 
Peru to the whole of North America is rendered probable by the 
common Indian saying that they were brought to America by a man- 
fish who became to the Mexicans their god Teo-cipactli, whose full 
name was Hue-hueton-cateo-acateo-cipactli, meaning “the fish of 
our flesh,” or, in other words, the Akkadian god Ia who landed in 
the Persian Gulf and taught the people living in the Euphratean 
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Delta the rudiments of civilised knowledge. He was in India the 
fish-mother Satyavati, the mother of the royal race of Hindu kings 
called the Haiobunsi or sons (bunsi) of Haia, an Indian form of the 
Akkadian Ia, also called Hia. 

That these proofs of the Asiatic origin of the great majority of 
American Indians are not false lights which lead men astray is most 
conclusively shown by the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
organised by the wise liberality of the Government of the United 
States, two of which are quoted at the head of this article. Ofthese 
the greater part of the large volume containing the Tenth Report is 
taken up by a most elaborate and carefully-written essay by 
Colonel Garrick Mallery on ‘‘ Picture-writing as Practised by the 
American Indians and other Primitive Races, including an Account 
of the numerous Petroglyphs or Rock-carvings found throughout 
America.” While with the Eleventh Report are papers written on 
the Sia of Mexico by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, on the Ethnology of the 
Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory, by Mr. L. M. Turner, and a 
Study of Sionan cults by the Rev. J. O. Dorsey. 

These volumes prove conclusively that the god most universally 
worshipped by all tribes of Indian origin is the Wakingun or 
thunder-bird, who brings to earth the Waka or mysterious germ of 
life, called also Takoo Wakan, the living soul, which gives its 
possessor the power of independent action and of creating thought, 
movement, and ultimately speech. This bird, in the Ojibwa magic 
songs, flies into the arch of the sky and inspires the Mide or god- 
possessed priest, and it is depicted in the petroglyphs on Owen’s 
River, California (vol. x., plate vi.), as also in the bird drawn on 
the Illinois rocks called the Piasa or bird “ which devours men” 
(vol. x., fig. 40, p. 78), and which had a bearded human head, 
deer’s horns, wings, and a body covered with scales and ending in 
a tail with the caudal fin of a fish. This bird, the bearer of the 
soul of life and the devourer of men, finds its Asiatic counterparts 
in the Shyena or frost (shya) bird of the Hindu Soma sacrifice which 
brings down from heaven the Su or sap of life; in the Akkadian 
carrion-bird, Lugal-tuidda, the storm-bird also called the Zu bird ; 
the Roc or Rukh of Arabian mythology, the monstrous bird of the 
breath (ruakh) of life, and the flying dragon of the Chinese. In 
Finnic belief it dwells on the snowy peaks of the mother-mountain, 
inaccessible to man, and brings thence the rains engendered by the 
clouds of the mountain-top. The Finns say that this bird laid the 
egg, the rain-cloud from which all life is born, and the Hindus call 
it Gandhari, meaning she who wets (dhari) the land (gan), from 
whose egg the hundred sons of the Kaurivya, otherwise called the 
Kushika or sons of Kush, issued. These books also tell us (vol. x. 
p. 251, xi. 390, 403, 413) of the sacred pole, the stem of the 
mother-tree of the Omahas and Ponkas, sons of the corn-mother, 
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made partly of ash, the mother-tree called Yggdrasil in the Edda, 
and partly of cotton-wood, the mother-trees of the two tribes, just as 
the Hindu sacred fire-sticks are made of the pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
and the khadira (Acacia catechu), the parent-trees of the carpenters, 
dyers, and national physicians who divided the nation into castes 
united by community of function, and looked on the Supreme, God 
as the God of Healing, the Great Physician. 

This pole, carefully kept in the tribal tent oriented to the rising 
sun, and never exposed to dew, rain, or snow, or taken out except 
in fine weather, shows us in a still living picture how the sons of 
Shelah, meaning the spear-pole in Jewish historical chronology, 
started in their tents from Armenia, called Arpachsad, the land 
(arpa) of the conquerors (kasidi), Shem’s son, and how they, the 
Hebrew or Iberian sons of Eber, were guided by the mystic pole, 
the fire-drill and socket, to India as the sons of Joktan, and to the 
Euphratean countries of Nahor, the father-river (Nahr), as the sons 
of Peleg.’ Also the close connection in Omaha mythology and 
ritual between the worship of the sacred pole and that of the white 
buffalo-hide takes us back to a still more remote age of primeval 
history, for the buffalo is the sacred animal of all the rice-growing 
Dravidians of India, who offer it yearly at the autumn festivals of 
the Dasahara in September—October to the fathers of the race. 
These parent-buffaloes had trodden down and stirred up the fer- 
tilising mud in these rice-fields, as they do at the present day, ages 
before oxen, the plough-animals of the sons of Leah, the Hebrew 
and Hittite wild cow (Le), the Indian Gauri, were known in the 
land. This originally fire-making pole, born of the mother-tree, 
became our Maypole, the Ashéra or sacred pole of the Jews, which 
Gideon cut down before he introduced the worship of the Ephod,* 
the gnomon-pole telling by its shadows like the gnomon-stone the 
sun’s yearly and daily progress, and, finally, the sun-pole of the 
Dakotas and of all the Indian tribes whose tribal doctors are the 
priests of the buffalo, and who dance round it the buffalo sun-dance. 
This dance, which lasts for four days, takes place in the latter part 
of May, or early in June, or among some tribes at the end of June, 
and a similar variation is found in the times fixed for the Hindu 
Soma rain-festival, which takes place at the same season. It is a 
dance to the buffalo, the totem god of the first lighters of the sacred 
fire of the domestic hearth, the fire-god of the peace section of the 
Indian tribes called Tsishu (vol. xi. p. 881, 525). It is lighted with 
four sticks laid in the form of the Latin cross of St. George, origin- 
ally the rain- and sun-god of Cappadocia, the first laid being the 
western stick. This shows that the sun worshipped by these people 
was the evening sun of the west, the sun of the Egyptian god Ptah, 
the Hebrew Japhet, from patah, to open. He whose name means 

1 Genesis x. 21-31. 2 Judges vi. 25, viii. 22-28. 
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“the opener,” is depicted by the Egyptians as a mummy or dead 
god, This western sun was that sacred to the corn-growing races 
who, like the Semites of Syria, the land of St. George, began, as the 
Jews still do, their day at 6 p.M., the time of the equinoctial sunset. 
The fire of the Panhuka, the priest of the warrior section of the 
tribe calling themselves the sons of the deer, who looked to the 
rising of the sun in the east as the beginning of their day, was 
begun by laying the eastern stick first, and the order followed by 
both of the tribal sections in laying the sticks, placed after those of 
the west and east was that of the deasil, or course of the sun round 
the points of the cross with the right side turned towards it (vol. xi. 
figs. 195, 196, p. 525). In the elaborate Dakota buffaio sun-dance 
the first ceremony is the religious preparation of those among the 
tribe giving the dance who wish to pray to the sun, Wekan-tanka 
(vol. xi. pp. 451 7). This is begun some months before it takes 
place, and at the close of the preliminary ceremonies the neighbour- 
ing tribes are invited, and universal peace proclaimed. A large 
prairie is chosen, police appointed to keep order, and a crier sent 
round to tell all the tribes where and when they are to pitch the 
upright conical tents which must be used at the dance. When the 
time arrives, during the first two or three days the tents are pitched 
and the ground prepared. On the fourth day the chosen men go 
out to look for the mystery-tree. When they have found one suit- 
able they come back and dig a plot in the centre of the camping- 
ground, removing all grass and roots. They make it square with 
projecting points at the corners, to indicate the solstitial path of the 
sun, which rises and sets at the solstices north and south of the true 
east and west (vol. xi. p. 451, § 146). They cover this ground with 
a sweet-smelling creeping grass like the kusha grass strewn on that 
part of the Hindu sacrificial-ground set apart for the spirits of the 
fathers, and also with wild sage, placing the buffalo’s skull on the 
sacred grass. The chosen warriors then go out to cut down the 
mystery-tree, riding to it furiously as if charging an enemy. 
When it is reached, the warrior to whom precedence is given strikes 
one blow with his axe on its east side, showing that the rite is one 
of those instituted by the fighting sons of the deer who make their 
fire by laying the east stick first. The second strikes it on the south, 
the third and fourth on the west and north, and the final strokes 
are given by a selected young virgin (vol. xi. p. 465). It is placed 
on a litter of sticks, no one not specially appointed to do so being 
allowed to touch it, and when it arrives on the ground it is set 
up with solemn ceremonies. Ropes are attached to it, ending 
with hooks, to be inserted in the flesh of those who have vowed 
to show their mastery over themselves by swinging in honour of the 
sun-god. This swinging ceremony takes place after all the devotees, 
both male and female, have undergone the necessary consecration in 
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the preparation-tent, placed to the east of the pole. This swinging 
ceremony, a sequel of the ancient custom of the corn-growing races of 
swinging the mystic basket of seed-grain in the wind to strip it 
of its useless husks, and to simulate its infant sleep, is like that 
annually performed in Bengal by the devotees who swing 
themselves on hooks at the Churruk-pooja, while the preparations 
for cutting down the mystery-tree are very like those observed in 
Chota Nagpore in cutting down the Kurrum tree (Navelea 
parvifolia) at the barley festival in August, for, in both cases, all 
who undertake the duty must fast. But this buffalo sun-dance 
round the pole on which the devoted victims swing is, like its 
Hindu counterpart, a later form of a very much earlier ceremony. 
The first form of the buffalo-dance, which was not restricted to 
devotees, is that called by the Winnebagos, Hidatsa and Mandans 
“the dance instituted by women.” The Winnebagos do not like 
the Dakotas dance in the open prairie, but in a long narrow tent 
not more than twenty feet wide by fifty to one hundred feet long. 
The dancers, four men and a large number of women, enter it from 
the east. Each woman brings in a handful of fine earth, with 
which they make two mounds shaped like truncated cones, four 
inches high, and eighteen inches round. They place these between 
the eastern door and the fire, which is about fifteen feet from the 
door. The men lay their head-gear and the buffaloes’ claws and 
tails they carry on these symbolic representations of the two mother- 
mountains of the mother-goddess and the father-god which appear 
in Hindu mythology in the two birth-hills of the Bharata race near 
Muttra consecrated to Radha the sun mountain mother and Nanda 
the bull or buffalo father.’ Whether the dance among the 
Winnebagos ended with the completion of the figures described 
these reports do not say, but among the Hidatsa and Mandans it 
ends with an orgie similar to those of the village dances of the 
Ho Kols in Chota Nagpore, but in these only unmarried women 
join (vol. xi, pp. 427, 505, 518). But though these instances I 
have cited disclose a very close resemblance between the ritual and 
national histories of the Hindoos and other people of South- 
Western Asia and those of the North American Indians, the 
likeness is still more striking when we compare the American 
cosmogonies with those of the Akkadians, Assyrians, Egyptians, 
and Hindus. The most elaborate of those given in these volumes 
is that of the Sia recorded by Mrs. Stevenson, who, as well as her 
husband, seems to have gained that complete and unreserved 
confidence of the Sia priests, without which, as all learners of 
spoken traditional lore know, no really trustworthy results can be 
attained. But before giving an abstract of these Sia myths I must 
first show that the Indians make the same distinction between 
1 Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay v., pp. 450-453. 
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sacred myths and common legendary stories which have, in the. 
lapse of time, passed out of the category of sacred records, which. 
I have always maintained as once existing throughout the whole 
ancient world. These reports show that all American Indians from 
the Dakota and Ojibwa tribes in the north to the Zuni Indians, 
neighbours of the Sia, in the south, look upon the sacred stories. 
called Wakanda-tathica or stories of the gods (wakanda) as divinely 
inspired, and will not repeat them to profane ears or to the initiated 
except after fasting and prayer. Also in telling these Creation stories 
they believe they are describing actual facts and that they are 
surrounded by the divine beings they speak of (vol. xi, p. 369). 
The awe with which these stories are regarded proves conclusively 
that they were handed down as part of the national possessions by 
the accredited medicine-men or tribal priests who added to the 
original story the fresh contributions telling of each new stage in 
the national progress; also that each narrator guarded caréfully 
the exact message of his predecessors and tried, in his additions,, 
to preserve the same scrupulous accuracy which marked the first: 
divinely-inspired histories. Therefore, if these stories are 
interpreted in the sense present to the minds of their origina) 
compilers, we must find in them an accurate record of the tribal 
traditions beginning with the first formation of the nation or tribe. 

The Sia, whose cosmogony is told by Mrs. Stevenson, are a hos- 
pitable race of artistic potters, living on the Jemez and Salado rivers, 
tributaries of the Rio Grande, in Mexico. The district in which they, 
the Zuni and Tusaya live, is called the great farming district of Po- 
shai-yiinne, the last of their creating gods. They, like the Zuni, are 
most strict in their religious observances, and, like the Jews, they 
make the ritualistic code binding on all members of each family,. 
and Mrs, Stevenson tells of one Zuni father who disowned his son 
because he had stayed away from one of the religious ceremonials. 
They all preserve the traditional custom of those agricultural races of 
Central Europe who placed their children under the protection of the- 
water-gods by baptising them,’ and in marriage they, like the Ugro-- 
Finns, look on the wife as the guardian of the household hearth, for 
the husband takes up his abode in his wife’s house. Their chief is 
the Tiimoni, who holds his office for life, inheriting it among the 
Zuni from his mother, while he is elected by the Sia alternately from 
the corn, coyote, and reed clans, Besides the Tiiimoni and his vicar, 
the Sia have also a war-priest and his vicar, who rule jointly with the 
Tiaimoni, and arrange the national hunts. They thus reproduce the: 
constitution of the Hindu Dravidians and Greek Spartans, in which 
the king, the law-giver and judge, ruling at home, has, as a joint 
king, the commander-in-chief, who provides for the national defence. 


1 This is a universal custom among all the Mexican Indians, as recorded by 
Admiral Brine, American Indians and their Cities and Earthworks, pp. 364-366. 
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The three corn, coyote, and reed tribes all indicate, as will be seen 
from the national history, distinct periods in the nation’s growth. 
That assigned to the coyote, or wild-dog tribe, is the age when the 
dog brought fire to earth. This dog wasin Ojibwa tradition (vol. x. 
p. 492) given with the drum, sacred rattle, and tobacco, to Mina- 
b’osho, the first man of the Creation myth of their Midewiwig, or 
national priests, who was taught medicine by the bear Manido (vol. x. 
p. 234). This drum and sacred rattle are the musical instruments 
played at the dances of the Ooraons and Mundas of Chota Nagpore, 
and the tobacco marked the age of the incense-offerings when the 
first temples were built in honour of the fish-god, when he became 
the totem-god of the sons of the rivers, and came down from the 
mountain heights to his shrines in the plains where he was wor- 
shipped with incense, which reproduced the mountain-clouds of his 
earlier dwelling-place. It was Minab’osho who taught the sacred 
Otter who, in the Nibelungen legend, is one of the earliest sacred 
triad it speaks of—that of Fafnir, the encircling snake; Regin, 
the god of the twilight and rain (regn, ragna), the heavenly smith ; 
and the Otter, the three sons of Hreidmar, the keeper of the nest 
(Hreid-r) of the mother-bird, the storm-bird of which I have already 
spoken. The wise Otter, who learnt wisdom from the fish he ate, as 
his father totem was slain by Loki, the wolf fire-god, the northern 
form of the fire-dog who became the Greek Hermes, the dog of the gods, 
the Sarameias of the Rigveda, the four-eyed son of Sarama the bitch. 

The history of the Sia as given in this cosmogony is divided into 
three periods. The first tells of the birth of Ut’set, the corn-mother, 
her rule with Now-iit’set, her sister, her emergence from the nether 
world to the upper air on the top of the mother-mountain by the 
help of the reed-parent of the reed clan, and her departure after 
she assigned the supremacy to the corn-clan ruled by the Tiiimoni, 
to whom she gave a crooked staff as his royal sceptre, and after she 
had left behind her, asthe immortal corn-mother, the sacred V’arriko 
or Yaya, the national god symbol, formed of an ear of corn crowned 
with eagle’s and parrot’s feathers, and placed in a basket woven with 
cotton wool. It was renewed every four years, when the ear was 
sown as the sacred national crop. ‘This ear of corn is the last sheaf 
still brought home with honour and hung in the farmers’ houses in 
remote villages in the West of England, in La Vendée, in France, 
and in West Prussia, and which appears to have been the parent-god 
in all countries where the Lithuanians and brachycephalic Basques. 
of France and the West of England have been at any time the 
dominant race. The second period tells of the anarchy which 
followed the departure of the corn-mother, and the peace secured by 
the victorious rule of the dwarf twin children of Kochinako, daughter 
of the spider, the yellow virgin-mother of the North, another form 
of Ut’set and of the sun-father whom the spider had created. The 
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departure of the twins into the sacred mountain Sandia is followed 
by the third period marked by the victorious gambling and’ rule of 
Po-shai-yiinne, son of the two nuts of the piiion-tree sown by the 
squirrel as a ladder for the dwarf twins to descend to earth after 
they had slain the two parent eagles and their young brood. 

In the beginning Sus-sis-tinnako, the parent spider, who was, as 
I shall show presently, the constellation of the Pleiades worshipped 
by all nations of the Southern Hemisphere as the spinning-mother 
stars, sat in the south-west quarter of his circular web, divided into 
four compartments by the cross of meal he spun. He then sang 
and shook his sacred rattle, and by the magic power of his voice 
brought forth from the two seeds he had placed in the two northern 
divisions Now-iit’set, the mother of the West, and Ut’set, the mother 
of the East, or, in other words, the mothers of the sons of the 
buffalo who lighted their fire with the western stick, used also to 
light the fire on the Hindu altar,’ and of the deer race who lighted 
their fire with the east stick. These three parent-gods exactly 
correspond with the Gond Pharsi Pen, the female (pen) trident 
(pharsi), the central bisexual god Pharsi Pot and his two tiger 
wives, Manko Rayetal and Jango Rayetal.* It was these two 
mothers who made the sun to rule the day, as the fiery globe we 
see in heaven made of white shell, blue turquoise, red stone and 
an abalone shell, or who, in other words, made it to rise in the red 
dawn from the primeval ocean of the east, the mother who bore on 
her bosom the tortoise earth, and to pass through the blue sky of 
day to the sea of the west. They also made the moon to rule the 
night from black and yellow stone, turquoise and red stone. But 
before the sun and moon Sus-sis-tinnako made the earth and 
divided it into the same six regions as are provided for in ‘the 
Akkadian cosmogony, each region having in its centre the spring of 
life rising at the top of the mother-mountain beneath the mother- 
tree, the well Mimir of the Edda below the ash-tree Yggdrasil on 
the top of the mountain Himinbjorg. The mother-trees were the 
spruce in the North and the pine in the West, the mother-trees of the 
worshippers of Cybele and of the Finn sons of the bear ; the oak, 
the mother-tree of the Druid priests of the tree (dru) in the South; 
and the aspen, the mother-tree of the Armenians of Iberia and 
Georgia in the East. ‘This last was the land of the first Akkadian 
mountain-mother Kar-sak-khuarra, the wet (sak) mother of the 
fertilising floods sent down the Euphrates valley from Mount Ararat, 
which was superseded in later mythology, when the sons of the 
mountain mother-bird (Khu) had become the Kushika, or sons of 
the tortoise Kush by the Western Himalayas, whence the Indian 
mother-rivers rose. The last two regions of the world in the Sia 
and Akkadian Creation story were the Zenith, likened by. the 
1 Hewitt, Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay iii. p. 166. "2 Ibid. p. 193. 
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Akkadians to an upturned boat hanging above the upturned tortoise 
boat of the earth, under which lies the Nadir, the home of 
the dead to the Akkadians and of the first-created beings to 
the Sia. These three regions of the firmament, the air, and 
the nether earth are called, by the Sia, Hu-waka, the creating 
(hu) seed of life (waka) the heavens, Ha’arts, the parent-earth, 
and Tinia, the middle plain, the atmospheric region to which, as 
we shall see presently, Ut’set came when the mother-ocean 
became a river flowing round the central land. The mother-tree of 
the Sia Zenith was the cedar, the sacred tree used for the pillars 
of the earliest Akkadian temples at Gir-su, and the tree of the 
incense-worshipping sons of the reed used in producing incense to 
propitiate the thunder-god by the Kansa Indians (vol. xi. p. 385), 
while a variety of the oak, the Druid tree, was the mother-tree of 
the Nadir. After the sun and moon Ut’set next created first the 
Chaska-cock of dawn, the sacred sun-bird of the Munda, the moun- 
tain races of Chota Nagpore, and afterwards the altar made in a 
human figure with the legs crossed, like the Hindu earth-altar made 
in the form of a woman. The crossing of the legs seems like the 
transverse cross druwn on the Hindu altar to denote the path of the 
sun at the solstices, when it rises and sets not in the due east and 
west as at the equinoxes, but in the north-east and north-west 
at the summer and in the south-east and south-west at the 
winter solstice. This story therefore tells of a reckoning of the 
year by the solstices, and this solstitial year was, by all the northern 
European and Asiatic nations who used it, measured, like the year 
of the American Indians and Esquimaux, from the winter’ solstice. 
It was after the altar that the race of intelligent beings was created 
and divided into the (1) Pai-ii-tii-mo, or men of Ha’arts, the nether 
earth, who lived in holes in the ground. The two first men were 
Ko-shairi, the flute-player, the Hebrew Jubal, son of Lamech, whose 
name is the Semitic form of the Akkadian, Hindu, and Gond god 
Lam-ga, Linga, and Lingal, who, in the Gond cosmogony, tamed the 
savage primeval father and mother by his playing. He was, to the 
Sia, the sun-man, the male form of the musical mother-spider. His 
brother was Quer’riinna, the moon-man. They were the fathers of 
Hindu mythology, who ruled the patriarchal age succeeding the three 
matriarchal mothers of the primitive village. (2) The Kopishtaia, 
the cloud, lightning, and thunder people, the water elves and nymphs 
of Greek mythology. And (3) the Katsuna, or men with masks, the 
Northern totem races who traced their descent from totem animals. 
These people succeeded the matriarchal tribes as rulers, and their 
conquest is told in the Sia story under the guise of the 
victory of Ut’set over Now-iit’set, when Ut’set placed the bird 
Shui-ai-kai between the two sisters and the rising sun, so as to 
prevent its no rays falling on Now-iit’set, or, in other words; 
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when she made the Northern thunder-bird the creatrix instead of 
the Pleiades, the Spinners of the Southern matriarchal races. She 
then, in Northern fashion, killed Now-iit’set and cut out her heart, 
This story finds its counterpart in that of Hadding, the Northern 
hairy (hadd-r) sun-god, the pupil of Wagn-hofde, the Wain head, 
or the Polar Star, who went down to the nether world at the winter 
solstice to get the plant of life, Angelica, after he had wedded 
Ragn-hild, the maiden of the twilight (ragna), the sun-maiden of 
the autumnal equinox. He, before he brought, at the winter 
solstice, the young sun of the future year to earth, as the plant 
Angelica was imprisoned by Lokci, the fire-wolf, who ruled in the 
North before the mother-bird, during the age when Odin had abdi- 
cated the government of the world owing to the adulteries of his 
wife Frigga, the seed (frio), goddess of the matriarchal age when 
matrimony was unknown. The imprisoned sun-god, by Odin’s help. 
and advice, slew the fire-wolf and ate its heart. This hairy sun-god, 
who had with its heart acquired the strength of the wolf, was, after 
the death of Now-iit’set, placed in heaven by Sus-sis-tinnako, as the 
hunter-sun, dressed in deer-skins, with fringed shirt, deer-skin 
leggings, and a kilt with a snake painted on it; he wore moccasins 
of deer-skin, embroidered in red and yellow beads and blue tur- 
quoise, the sun colours, He carried a bow in his right and an 
arrow in his left hand, and a quiver of cougar-skin hanging at his 
back. Like the Ya-ya of Ut’set, he wore eagle and parrot plumes 
on each side of his head, and the hair round his head and face is red 
as fire and quivers as he moves. This is a complete picture of the 
god who is in the Edda, the counterpart of Hadding, the hairy 
sun-god—namely, the Northern male god of seed (frio), Frey, the 
son of Njord, the god of the North Pole, or the Polar Star, and who 
in the Edda fights with deer-horns. The yellow line round his mask 
shows him, as Mrs. Stevenson says, to be the rain-god, that is, the 
god who succeeded the fire-god. His path through the heavens, as 
ordained by Sus-sis-tinnako, was from east to west, and his daily 
journey was divided into three stages, for his breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, the three strides of the Hindu sun-god Vishnu. This hairy 
sun-god of the sons of the deer, who begins the day by lighting his 
fire in the east, is a clear reproduction of the hunter-god Orion, the 
wild hunter of the North, who succeeded the Pleiades as ruler of the 
year, and also of the Akkadian god Dumu-zi and the Egyptian 
Smati-Osiris, both of whom, as the star Orion launched their year- 
barque on the seas of time in November, the month when the 
Pleiades’ year began, and this boat is the Moon-hare, the constella- 
tion Lepus at his feet, which he hunts through the lunar phases of 
the twelve lunar months assigned to the year of Orion, the wild 
hunter, both in Hindu and German legend. It is after his twelve 
months’ hunting, of twenty-nine days each, that he rests, according 
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to the Rigveda, twelve days in the house of Agohya, the Polar Star, 
and, according to German acted legend, that he spends twelve days 
in revelling, ending by his killing the deer, the old year, he has 
hunted. He is the Hindu hunting-god called Mrigasirsha, the 
antelope (Mriga) head (sirsha), who killed the dying year with the 
three-knotted arrow, the three stars in his belt, the three seasons 
into which the year was divided by the early corn-growing races 
before a fourth season was added for the autumn fruits. 

It was during the reign of this hairy sun-god of the North that 
the Katsuna, sons of the deer, and the other Northern national totems 
gathered round the mother-mountain of the Eastern sun, and 
symbolised the earth as the tortoise-boat, floating bottom-upwards 
on the mother-ocean. This tortoise-mother was in Hindu mythology 
the mother-mountain Idi, raised from the waters by her father and 
husband the god Manu, meaning the thinker, to be the mother of a 
new race of men born from the regenerated earth. The Sia story 
looks at the legend from a different point of view and tells how the 
children to be born of Ida ascended from the nether earth of the 
fathers to the heavenly plateau of the corn-growing race emerging 
through the reed placed by Sus-sis-tinnako on the mountain-top. 
This reed is, in the Zendavesta, the golden pipe bringing the waters 
of the ocean through the mountain to become clouds and mist, and 
also the parent reeds in which, according to the Bundahish, the baby 
father of the wise Kushite kings was found. Ut’set found the way 
through the reed carrying the stars in a sack, while the procession 
was closed by the turkey who was in Sia ritual the mother-bird of 
the women who in their sacrifices carry wands with turkey-plumes, 
while the men’s wands have eagle-plumes. When the growth of 
the reed was barred by the earth Ut’set called Tsika, the male 
locust, to make a path for them. This was the stem of the reed 
making its way irresistibly through the earth as the plumule of the 
growing tree which with its two cotyledon leaves formed the plant 
reproduction of the Dakota fire-cross, the cross called by them 
Sus-beca, or the dragon-fly (vol. x. p. 725), This Latin cross of 
St. George became, when it symbolised the plant, the trident, called 
by the Buddhists Vardhamana, or the growing one, and this trident 
is still worshipped by the Takkas of the Paujab as the three gods of 
the three seasons of the year Shesh-Nag, Takht-Nag, and Basuk-Nag 
the three prongs of the Gond god Pharsipen. The locust, the fire- 
drill, stem of the plant, and upright stem of the cross, was followed 
by Tuopi, the badger, the borer of the earth, the totem animal of the 
South in Sia cosmology (vol. xi. p. 73), the deer of the East, the sun- 
animal, the elk of the North, and the buffalo of the West, the 
animal sacred to the vanquished Now-iit’set, the mother of the 
buffalo-fire, and the buffalo is according to the Osage myth the first 
father of the corn-mother. The sons of these animal totems, the 
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Katsuna, who came to the upper earth with Ut’set, the corn-mother, 
were the counterparts of those who in Asia Minor call themselves 
Ibai-erri, the sons (erri) of the rivers (ibai), the Iberian sons of 
Eber born of the barley- seed, worshipped by the Akkadians as the 
eight-rayed star, meaning God and seed. 

Ut’set gave the star-bag to the beetle, the scarabzeus worshipped 
by the star-worshipping Egyptians as the symbol of life, and he was 
followed by the turkey, the mother-bird of the American corn-race, 
born on the central mother-mountain. When the turkey, the 
American substitute for the mother-bird of Asia, had passed through, 
the door of the waters was closed, and then Ut’set found that the 
the beetle had let most of the stars fly away out of the bag, and the 
only ones left for Ut’set to place in the sky were the Pleiades, the 
Hindu Krittakas or Spinners which, as we have already seen, sym- 
bolised to the Sia the spider-mother, the three stars of Orion’s belt, 
which were, as I have shown, the three-knotted arrow of the hunter- 
sun, the year of three seasons, succeeding the two seasons of the 
Pleiades year, and the seven stars of the Great Bear, which became 
the mother-stars of the next age of the Twins, when the bear ruled 
the West instead of the buffalo. It was in the far north, the region 
of the Polar Star and the Great Bear, that the Sia entered the 
upper earth, and they first ate only grasses, from which they subse- 
quently developed Indian corn, just as barley had been developed in 
Asia Minor. In their new settlements the genera of the totem animals 
were changed, only the badger remaining as the animal of the South, 
while the deer, elk, and buffalo of the East, North, and West were 
replaced by the wolf of the East, the Greek god Apollo wor- 
shipped in Argos as a wolf, and also the sun-god of day. The 
cougar, or tiger of the North, the mother of the Gond Turanians, 
who in their wandering life in Eastern Asia, as the agriculturists of 
the North-east, found the tiger the animal most to be dreaded 
throughout the whole country from North China to the South of 
India. It was thus that the tiger became the totem animal of the 
Gonds of North-eastern India, called in Buddhist history the Vajjians, 
a@ name derived from the Sanskrit vyaghra, the tiger; and that 
they also ate the tiger as their totem animal, when they had the 
good luck to kill him, will easily be understood by all who have seen, 
as I have done, the Santhals eating a panther. The bear, who in 
the Greek age of the Twins and the star-worshippers became Artemis, 
the bear-mother, twin-sister of Apollo, the wolf, and the goddess of 
the Great Bear, worshipped as Arktos, was made totem ' of the West 
and became the Mamdo or inspired prophet of the Ojibwa, the great 
medicine-animal, who in one of their birth stories brought back the 


1 Though the American Indians, like other totemists, will not eat their totem at 
an ordinary meal, they will do so when the whole bear tribe join in the sacrificial 
feast (vol. x., p. 388). In ancient tribal sacrifices the totem, when offered, was 
invariably eaten by the tribe. 
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dead to life (vol. x., p. 234, 245, 255, 256). The shrew was then 
made totem of the Nadir, and the eagle of the Zenith. Ut’set asked 
the badger, wolf, cougar, bear, shrew, and eagle to harden and drain 
the earth raised from the ocean ; but they, as belonging to the hunting, 
and not to the cultivating races, failed, and the task was completed 
by a woman and man of the old Kapina or spider society, the farming 
sons of the Pleiades. They repeated again, in the drier mountain- 
lands of the North, their earlier conquests of the moist rice-lands of 
the South, when they made rice, what it still is, the staple food 
of all the coast-people from Ceylon to Japan. But the Sia Kapina 
did not grow rice, but spun cotton, a dry crop, over the land, and made 
a latticed road of wood towards all the quarters of the earth, a story 
which tells, in mythical fashion, how the weavers and carpenters of 
American history became, like the carpentering Takkas of the Punjab, 
the leaders in the progress of the agricultural communities, hitherto 
composed only of farmers and herdsmen. It was to the growers of the 
chief dry crop, the corn, the staff of life, that Ut’set assigned the 
supremacy when she left the upper earth and committed her image, 
the sacred ear of corn, to the care of her votaries. 

The story thea goes on to tell first of the matriarchal rule of the 
six women who were made by Ut’set rulers of the six quarters of 
the world, and depicts this state of society by telling how the men 
left the women and went to the other side of the river, where the 
women quarrelled with them because they insisted on sacrificing 
children to prevent a too rapid increase of the population. It was 
during this separation that the women gave birth to the Skoya, or 
giants, who maintained during their existence the custom of eating 
children. They were the Rakshasas of Hindu and the Ogres of 
Northern mythology, the Northern invaders who warred with the 
Southern agriculturists. 

It was the sun-god who put an end to this period of anarchy and 
united the patriarchists of the North with the matriarchists of the 
South by becoming, by Kochinako, the yellow virgin of the North, 
daughter of the spider-mother, the father of the dwarf twins, 
Ma’asewe and Uyunyewe. ‘They, when they reached maturity, went 
to their father, the sun, by the rainbow bridge called Bifrost in the 
Edda, spun for them by their grandmother, the Spider. He put 
them in the sweating-house, as the Greek barley-mother, Demeter, 
put her nurseling, Demophoon, and Thetis, the moon-mother, her son 
Achilles, the young sun-god, in the oven and the fire. When the 
twins were tried by fire their father put them in a room filled with 
animals, the tokens of the primeval age, which they tamed. He 
then sent them forth to conquer and civilise the world, giving to 
each of them a bow and arrows and three “rabbit sticks,” the three 
“ paridhis,” or sacred twigs, placed in a triangle on the Hindu altar 
to symbolise the three seasons of the year of Orion and the moon- 
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hare. These, when the triangle was doubled by joining the apices 
of the two triangles, became the two thunderbolts of the “ dorje” 
of Vishnu and the vajra, or horned staff of Zend and Takka 
theology, which when doubled became the Assyrian thunderbolt of 
the two tridents.' These six sticks were the two thunderbolts which, 
as we shall see, the twins brought up from the nether world as the 
bows and arrows of the thunder-god, and they who wielded them 
were the American form of the sexless parent-gods of the yellow race 
born of the fire wolf, the dwarf artisan race of North-eastern Asia, 
the worshippers of the childless Greek gods, Apollo, the wolf-god of 
day, and Artemis, the bear-mother goddess of the night. They 
were born on the Xanthus, the yellow river, just 4s the Hindu twins, 
called Yama and the Ashvins, were born on the Yamuna, the river 
of the twins (Yama), of Saranyu, the mother of corn (Sara), and 
became the Zend Yima, the tiller of the garden of God, the parents 
of the yellow gardening race, who, in all the Asiatic mythologies, 
conquered the forces of destruction and death by tilling and cultiva- 
ting the land. They became in Hindu mythology the rulers of the 
two periods of six months each, into which the year, beginning with 
the winter solstice, was divided. The Devayina, or six months of 
the lengthening day when the sun went from south to north, and 
the Pitriyaina, or six months of the decreasing day, when the sun 
left the north at the summer solstice to go to the south. 

The American twins were led by Ma’asewe, the god of Devayiina, 
and they first attacked the wolf of the East, their mother in Greek 
mythology, killing him not with their arrows, but with their sticks, 
the second and fourth stick thrown by Uyunyewe, the twin of the 
growing sun, or those denoting the three months that closed each 
period of six months, the first stick wounding, and the last crushing 
the stone armour of the wolf. When the triumph of the year of 
four seasons over the old year of three, typified by the sticks, was 
achieved, Ma’asewe, like Hadding, the Northern sun-god of the 
winter solstice, cut out its heart. They next went to the North to 
get wood for their arrows, and there they slew the totem cougar, by 
throwing him off the bridge, the Milky Way, by which he was 
leading them to the forests of the North, and they thus made the 
North Polar Star the god Njord of the Edda,’ the father-god of the 
star-worshippers of the upright cross, the year of four seasons, 
instead of Orion. After the North, they went to the West, the land 
of the bear, to get feathers for their arrows, and Uyunyewe’s arrow, 
and not his stick, as in the case of the wolf, slew the bear, and 


4 Comte, Goblet d’ Alirella Migration of Symbols, English edition, fig. 44, p. 97. 

2 This is probably the star worshipped by the Omahas as the Female Redbird 
(vol. xi. p. 379). It was the star Ma’at, the goddess of law of Egyptian astrology, 
the star Vega in Lyra. Three stars in Lyra are worshipped by the Chinese as the 
Weaving Sisters. Vega was, as Professor Norman Lockyer has shown, the Polar 
Star from 10,000 to 8000 B.c., and was originally the Vulture Star, before the constel- 
lation became first that of the tortoise, the Greek Chelus, and afterwards that of 
the lyre. 
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Ma-a-sewe cut out his heart, as he had cut out the wolf's, and kept 
it. They had now made their arrows, which were useless when 
they attacked the wolf, deadly, and had accomplished the task 
assigned in the Hindu Brihmanas to Vishnu, also worshipped as 
Krishna, the black antelope, who, as we shall see, was one of the twins’ 
victims. Vishnu, the dwarf god of time, who grew with the timéhe 
reckoned and measured, was a twin god, born on the Yamuna, the 
river of the twins, and the maker of the thunderbolt, called his 
Vajra, or arrow. ‘This, we are expressly told in the Brahmanas, 
was the year of three seasons, symbolised in the point, the fire- 
god Agni, the slain fire-wolf, the feathers, the Soma, or soul of life; 
born of the mother-bird, the cloud-daughter of the Western bear, 
and the connecting piece (kalmala), the shaft gained from the woods 
of the North guarded by the tiger.’ This original year of three 
seasons became in the Hindu and Zend mythology of the Twins, 
who looked on this generating pair as the source of life, one of six 
of two months each, the six rabbit sticks held by the Sia Twins. 
It is the rabbit, the Chinese and American form of the moon-hare, 
which in Mexican chronometry began their sacred cycle of fifty- 
two years with the lighting of the national fires, when the Pleiades, 
the stars of the spider, culminated in November.’ 

When the twins had slain the bear, their next task was that assigned 
in Hindu mythology to Krishinu, the rainbow-god, who wounded 
the mother-bird who was bringing Soma to earth, and brought down 
one of her feathers, which became the Palisa tree (Butea frondosa),° 
the sacred tree of the Mundas and of the Brahmins. In telling this 
story, the Sia cosmogony relates how Ma-a-sewe, who had made his 
own the hearts of the wolf and the bear, the ruler of the sun’s 
course from east to west, killed the young of the mother-eagle of 
the South, the Soma bird, together with their parents, thus taking 
the place of conqueror assigned to Uyunyewe in the quest of the 
arrows, and showing how, in the new reckoning of time, the opening 
of the year was transferred from the summer solstice, beginning the 
six months sacred to Uyunyewe, the time of the Hindu Soma 
festival instituted by the Twins, and of the buffalo dance of the 
American Indians, to the winter solstice, beginning the months of 
Ma-a-sewe. The feather of the slain bird, which became in India the 
Palisa tree, is in the Sia story the pifion-nut planted by the 
squirrel, which grew up like Jack’s beanstalk to the eerie of the 
eagle, and down which the Sia twins descended to earth as the sons 
of the squirrel, the name by which all the Hindu forest-tribes, 


z jFeeeling’s Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 4, 4, 14-17 ; Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
XXv1. p. 108. 
, 5 ——- History of the Conquest of Mexico, second edition, vol. i. chap. iv, 
p. 97-106. 
we Satapatha Brahmana, iii., 3, 4,10; Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxvi. 
W 1d. 
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formed of the amalgamated matriarchal Dravidians and the patri- 
archal Munda and Gond races, call themselves. 

On the return of the Sia twins to earth, their next task was to 
go down to the Nadir and destroy the Skoyo or giant-woman of the 
fire-mountain by burning her in her own fire. She was the Cyclops, 
the fire-socket with one eye, slain by the Alolic Apollo, the wind 
and thunder god, called Bronchios, the roarer, who succeeded 
Apollo Lyczeus, or the wolf Apollo, and buried him under the 
burning mountain. Her Sia slayers took from her abode the bows 
and arrows of the rain and thunder god, who henceforth became, 
with the star-god of the Pole, the ruler of heaven to the worshippers 
of the upright Latin cross of St. George, the rain-god of Cappa- 
docia, the sacred sign of the god of the immutable sequence of 
natural phenomena, the god of the four seasons, whose emblem 
renders futile the witchcraft of the children of Maga, the mother 
of the earthly fire of the race of the wolf-god. This rain and 
thunder god became the Hindu Puru-ravas, the Hastern (puru). 
roarer (ravas), the father of the Purus, the city-builders of Hindu 
legendary history, and of all those who lighted their sacred fires at 
the Hindu altar with the fire-drill called Puru-ravas, and the socket 
called his wife Urvashi, the ancient (ur) creatrix (vashi).’ 

The last task of the Sia twins was the slaying of the Antelope of 
the Zenith, the Hindu Antelope star Orion slain with his own three- 
knotted arrow, the three seasons of his annual life, the god Marichi 
meaning the fire-spark of the Ramiyana, who was slain by Rima 
the plough-god as a deer, and who went to heaven as one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, when that constellation, called by the Hindus. 
the constellation of the Seven Antelopes, became the ruler of heaven 
in the place of Orion. The Sia twins were led to the Antelope by 
the Mole, the counterpart of Tuopi, the badger, and Ma-a-sewe shot 
him from under the earth through the mole-hole, as he stood on the 
top of the mother-mountain looking westwards, the death-point of 
the dying sun. The mountain being that which in the Nibelungen 
Lied is called Hinda-fjall, the mountain of the deer (hinda), on which 
Sigurd, the new sun-god succeeding Fafnir, the snake whom he had 
slain, found Brunhilda, the flying Valkyr year-mother of the springs 
(brunnen) sleeping. Ma-a-sewe, the god of the year of the winter 
solstice, cut out the heart of the Antelope he had slain and scattered 
it to the four quarters of the heavens, decreeing that it should in 
future eat grass, and not devour men and animals as was the custom 
of totem-worshipping days. This is a Sia reproduction of the 
Asiatic legends of the Antelope god, the Terah of the Semites, son 
of Nahor, the river (nahr) Euphrates, and father of Abram, the sun- 
god of the corn-growing races, the Dara of the Akkadians, called Ia, 





1 Eggeling’s Satapatha Brahmana, iii. 4, 1, 22; Sacred Books ef the East, 
vol. xxvi. p. 91; Hewitt’s The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay iii., p. 166. 








the house (I) of the waters (A), the antelope of the: 
antelope-father of the Hindu Bruhmins, the star Orion, whose skin 
every Brahmin must wear at his initiation. It was the antelope 
which led the corn-growing races to the fertile slopes in the river- 
valleys, which showed that they were well drained and suited for 
corn-lands by the Kusha-grass (Poa cynoswroides) growing on them. 
This became the sacred grass of the Kushite race, of which they 
made their prastara or magic rain-wand, and which they mixed with 
their Soma cups. It was the constellation Hydra, called by the 
Akkadians “the divine foundation of the prince of the black 
antelope,” which, as I have shown, was the ruling star of the second 
season of the year of four seasons beginning with the summer 
solstice which succeeded the year of Orion.’ 

The Sia twins after their victories went round the earth attending 
rejoicings to celebrate their success, and found the honey whence 
mead, the sacred drink of the Hindu twin Ashvins and of the gods 
of the Edda, was made from the blood of Kvasir (the leaven) by the 
Northern dwarfs. They gave their sacred drink, the Hindu Madhu, 
to the two families who received them hospitably, one among the 
Oraibi and one in the Katsuna or totem village, and told them to 
leave their houses and take refuge in a neighbouring round-house, ° 
the round-houses which in the Bronze Age replaced the long-houses 
of the Neolithic Stone period. Those who had refused hospitality 
to the twins were turned into stone, and their spirits went up to 
heaven as that of the Pifionero, the Canada jay, hated by all hunting 
Indians, and the bird of the Pijion tree down which the twins had 
come from the eagle’s nest. It was after the destruction of the 
race of worshippers of animal totems that the Sia twins again went 
up the rainbow-bridge to their father the sun, who placed them in 
the Sandia mountain, the sacred central mountain of the next race 
who formed among the Sia associations known as those of the ants. 
Their seven societies venerate the number seven as more sacred than 
the six of the twin races, and the last four of these societies alone 
learn the songs for rain taught by the gods of the year of four 
seasons. These ants were the Vamra or ants of the Rigveda, and 
the Myrmidons of Greece, sons of the ant-mother and Peleus, born 
of the fine potter’s clay (pélés) of the race of artistic potters to 
which the Sia belong. They were the conquering race who, in the 
final form of the Kushite political system, substituted for the six 
regions indicated by the sacred six-rayed star of the Cypriotes and 
. Hittites, a kingdom of seven, with the seventh province assigned to 
the king in the centre and the six kingdoms allotted to his most 
trusted subordinates round it. These are the seven kingdoms of 
Irin in the Bundahish and of Hindu traditional geography. The 


 Hewitt’s The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay iv., p. 370. See the 
whole dissertation on these two years, pp. 357-372. 
































































central ecorn-land was that known to the Sias as the land of Po-shai- 
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yinne, the boy born from a virgin mother made pregnant by eating 
two pifion-nuts, the fruit of the tree planted by the squirrel down 
which the twins had come from the eagle’s nest and which gave its 
name to the jay, into which the Katsuna, or men of masks, had been 
transformed. This story is almost exactly the same as the Hindu 
legend of the Mahabharata, which tells how Jarasandha, the first 
king of the united Kushikas and Magadhas, was born as the child of 
the two queens of the Migadha king, who were made pregnant by 
eating a mango-stone given them by the moon-god ; each of them bore 
half a child, the parts being miraculously united by an old woman 
called Jari, meaning old age or the lapse of time. Also in 
Buddhist history the father of this united race was Kashyapa, the 
tortoise (kush) king, and his capital was Kashinow Benares, which 
was ruled in the days of Kashyapa by Kiki the blue jay. Po-shai- 
yiinne was first the boy who lighted the cigarettes of the Tiiimoni and 
his advising priests, the Patesi or priest king of the Akkadians and 
all people of South-western Asia, the young sun-god who ripened the 
corn. He excited their envy by wearing successively bracelets of 
turquoise, flat shells, red and black stones, emblems of the sun and 


‘moon god, and to win these the Tiimoni staked successively the 


four quarters of the north, west, south, and east. Po-shai-yiinne won 
the north at the game of forty pebbles, the number forty being that 
sacred to Ia, the Akkadian fish and antelope god; the west at the 
game of six cubes, the dice thrown in their game with Shakuna, the 
kite, by the Pandavas, the sun-princes, children of the sun-god 
Pandu, who, like the Sia twins, killed the sun-deer; the south and 
east at the games of four sticks and four mounds of sand, in which 
the winner had to guess correctly the stick or mound on which the 
pebble or stone of life was placed ; he then similarly won the Zenith 
and Nadir in exchange for bracelets of large turquoise and white 
beads, and of pink beads, and the victory made the sun-god, the 
Rama of Hindu mythology, the Ri of the Egyptians, ruler of the 
land. The year which he introduced was that of thirteen lunar 
months, which was, in India, that of the Pandavas, who ended their 
thirteen months or years of exile by conquering the Kaurdvya, sons 
of the mother-bird, sister of Shakuna, the kite, and it is this sacred 
number of thirteen which appears in the Mexican cycle of fifty-two 
years, containing four smaller cycles of thirteen years each, This 
year is, as I have shown, that in which the fish sun-god, born in 
Aquarius, is nursed for the first three months by the moon.’ 

I think that there are very few persons who will fail to admit 
that the coincidences shown in this cosmogony between the Edda 
Norse legends, Hindu, Akkadian, Semitic, and Greek beliefs raise a 
very strong presumption that in the Sia creation story and American 
1 Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay iv., pp. 874-391. 
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Indian rituals and beliefs, we have an American reproduction of 
European and Asiatic primeval unwritten history, preserved without 
the dislocation caused by the total subversion of early civilisation in 
Europe and Asia by the incursions of the Northern Celtic Aryans ; 
and this presumption would be still further strengthened if space 
permitted me to go through the ritual of the Sia rain-sacrifites. 
These are offered by the Sia Snake societies to six gods, and to five 
gods by the Histian or Knife society of the cougar and bear people, 
instituted by Ma-a-sewe, to celebrate his victory over the cougar and 
bear. This Histian society is a Sia reproduction of the legend told 
in the ethnology of the Dakotas, whose name means the “joined or 
allied ” people, of the Isanti or Santi tribes, named from Issan, the 
knife, whom they divide into the Wahpeton, or men of leaves, 
the woodland sons of the cougar, and the Sisseton, men of the 
prairie, the sons of the bear. The six gods of the Sons of the Cloud 
or Naga snake, the hooded serpent whose image is painted on the 
snake medicine-bowl (vol. xi., plates xv., xvi. pp. 82-84), and the 
five gods of the Twin races reproduce the eleven gods of generation 
of the Hindu ritual of the Vedic offerers of animal sacrifices, 
the six gods of the year of six seasons, and of the earlier year 
of five seasons of the worshippers of the Niga snake as the 
Gond Nagur, the plough-god, the year which succeeded that of four 
seasons. It was the worshippers of the eleven gods of generation 
who introduced the worship and sacramental drinking of the Soma 
or sap of life, made originally in India of the sap of the parent fig- 
tree, and Kusha grass, barley, and the water from a running 
stream, and this is almost exactly reproduced in the Sia sacra- 
mental medicine-bow! filled with water, on which corn-meal and 
corn-pollen are sprinkled, and the whole consecrated by the six stone 
pebbles, parents of fire, dropped into it by the medicine-priest called 
Yani-sittanii. After consecration it is given to the worshippers, 
beginning with the women, in an abalone shell, just as the kukeon or 
sacred cup of barley-water and mint was given to all devotees who 
took part in the Greek Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, the barley- 
mother, and the sprinkling of corn-pollen on the life-giving water 
show that the ritual was framed in the age when the worship of the 
palm-tree, the Babylonian tree of life, which only fruits when the flower 
of the female tree is fertilised with pollen from the male flower, 
succeeded that of the earlier Syrian and Hindu fig-tree. The order 
in which the Sia place the six corn-gods of the Snake society called 
Ya-ya, a name strangely similar to that of the Hindu Yayati, father 
of the twin sons of Devayiini called Yadu and Turvasu, is also most 
significant. Three Ya-ya, the three Hindu gods of the three seasons, 
are placed on the altar, two in front to represent the twins who are 
always coupled in Hindu ritual, while the sixth, the tiger-god Pandbiari 
of the Gond, is placed on the tail of the cougar or tiger painted on the 
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ground in front of the other five. This sixth god was towards the end 
of the Sia rain-ritual taken up and put in the place of the first 
parent god, the middle god of the three, the central prong of the 
Gond trident god Pharsi Pen, and his replacement by the sixth god 
is a Sia reproduction of the Hindu change of belief which made the 
sexless sun-god Pandu, whose children’s fathers were Dharma, the 
god of law, Vayu, the wind, Indra, the rain-god, and the Ashvins or 
heavenly twins, the father-god of the regenerated race born of the 
Pandavas. Besides these noteworthy semblances there is also that 
shown in the adoration at the snake festival of the upright right- 
angled cross crowned with eagle-plumes tied with cotton cord, and 
guarded by a wolf and bear with a cub all of white stone. It is 
placed in front of the three images of Koshairi, the parent flute- 
player, guarded by two wands tipped with plumes of the turkey 
mother-bird. That this cross is not, as Mrs. Stevenson supposes, a 
symbol introduced after contact with Christianity, a proceeding 
which would have been most hateful to the orthodox Sia, but a 
genuine Indian representation of the sun-god of the year of four 
seasons to whom St. George’s Cross was sacred in Syria as shown by 
the stone cross surmounted by the bird found at Palenque. But I 
must close here, and hope that the proofs I have now brought 
forward, which can be largely added to, will lead others to look to 
American archeology as a source whence many pages of primeval 
history, half obliterated in Asia and Europe, may be recovered, and 
whence we may learn the lessons taught by the unwritten ritual 
and history of the sons of the fish sun-god. This great trading race 
who instituted the maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean, and 
followed their quest for gain to the furthest shores of the 
Mediterranean and to the mines of Spain and Britain, repeated on 
the East of India the triumphant career begun in the West, and 
took their fleets not only to China and Japan but apparently also, 
as American legends and ritual tell us, to America. The 
Northern records of the maritime pioneers who first discovered and 
settled in America, which they called Vinland, tell us that the 
adventurous mariners, who were the pioneers of commerce, did not 
limit their voyages to ports easily accessible and well known, or to 
mere coasting expeditions, but that there were many restless spirits 
ready, like Odusseus, the wandering sun-god, 


‘To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the Western stars until I die.” 


And these daring and eager spirits were not only of Western but also 
of Eastern origin. 
J. F. Hewitt. 








THE SEXUAL PROBLEM. 


A REJOINDER. 


I sHOULD not have thought it necessary to make any reply to Mr. 
Barald Claydon’s criticism on my article published under this title 
in the WESTMINSTER REvIEW of May last, had he confined himself 
to criticism, and had he not seriously, though I cannot doubt uninten- 
tionally, misrepresented my arguments. Let me deal at once with 
the most aggravated, and, as I think, most unjustifiable of such 
misrepresentations. Mr. Claydon states (1) that I have stigmatised 
“marriage” as an evil with which we are cursed, and (2) that I 
have argued in favour of concubinage for married men, and have 
cited Mr. Lecky as an authority for such a contention. Says Mr. 
Claydon : “ We find marriage mentioned as an evil with which we 
are cursed. We are exhorted, in fact, to return to a state of nature, 
untrammelled by law and absurd social usages, and this tendency to 
exalt inferior civilisations, or no civilisation at all, runs through the 
whole article The main remedy for what the writer regards 
as the present intolerable state is concubinage, but not concubinage 
as it now exists, but concubinage recognised by society and existing 
side by side with permanent marriage (although, as we have 
seen, permanent marriage is regarded as ‘an evil with which we 
are cursed’), and concubinage for married as well as unmarried 
men,” 

Anything more unfair than this it is impossible to imagine. 
It is absolutely untrue that I have characterised marriage as “an 
evil with which we are cursed.” In the first place, seeing that 
I adopted Mr. Westermarck’s definition, “according to which 
marriage is nothing else than a more or less durable connection 
between male and female, lasting beyond the mere act of propaga- 
tion till after the birth of offspring,” if offspring there be, it would 
have been a stultification of my own argument so to do. But, 
‘secondly, I have never said one word against the institution of 
marriage, in its ordinary sense, for those who have both the means 
and the desire to adopt that form of union. Not one word have I 
written to indicate disagreement with Mr. Lecky when he expresses 
the opinion that “the lifelong union of one man and one 
woman should be the dominant type of intercourse between the 
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sexes.” What possible excuse then has Mr, Claydon for making 
such an untrue assertion with regard to the opinions set forth by 
me in the article which he has undertaken to criticise? This only, 
and surely it is at the best but avery sorry one. Commenting 
upon Mr. Knight's description of the happy and innocent people of 
Paraguay, I wrote : ‘‘ Far, far distant be the day when they shall be 
cursed with the evils of our civilisation—-strict lifelong monogamy, 
prostitution, and the Divorce Court!” But the whole gist of my 
article makes it abundantly clear that by the expression, “ strict 
lifelong monogamy,” I had in view that system, or “ body of 
opinion,” which, in the words that I quoted from Mr. Lecky, “ taught 
as a religious dogma, invariable, inflexible, and independent of all 
utilitarian calculations, that all forms of intercourse of the sexes, 
other than lifelong unions, are criminal.” I certainly regard it as 
a “curse” of our society that those who assume to adjudicate in 
such matters will recognise no other unions but such as are 
“stamped with the State die of lifelong monogamy,” and indis- 
criminately brand all other connections as deadly sins; but surely 
it requires an unusual degree of perversity to distort this into the 
bald and ridiculous proposition, which I should be the first to pro- 
test against, that ‘ marriage is a curse!” 

Next, as to the assertion that I have advocated concubinage for 
married men. ‘‘ The writer,” says Mr. Claydon, “to support his 
views, quotes a passage from Mr. Lecky, which I give in extenso, 
though it is very far from certain that in writing it Mr. Lecky had 
in his mind concubinage for married men.” I am simply amazed 
at this passage. Not certain, indeed, that Mr, Lecky had in his 
mind concubinage by married men! I should say it is quite certain 
that that distinguished writer had not in his mind anything of the 
kind, I, at any rate, never so understood him. And will it be 
believed that from first to last throughout the article which Mr. 
Claydon has done me the honour to criticise I have said no word 
in favour of such a practice? Indeed, I studiously avoided discuss- 
ing the question, as being altogether foreign to my purpose, although 
I certainly pointed out that such concubinage was allowed under 
what is termed “the Old Testament dispensation.” Whether or 
not it is justifiable under certain circumstances at the present day 
is a matter on which I have my own opinion (valeat quantum), but 
which I am certainly not concerned to argue; and I must protest 
against a misrepresentation of my writing which is particularly 
vexatious, suggesting, as it does, that I have myself been guilty of 
misrepresenting Mr. Lecky’s views on these important social 
questions. I trust that Mr. Claydon before he next comes forward 
to criticise the opinions of others will at least take some little 
trouble to understand them. Criticism is one thing; misrepresenta- 
tion is another. 
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Having said so much in bare justice to myself, I have really but 
little to add in answer to Mr. Claydon’s so-called reply, in which 
there seems to me a conspicuous dearth cf argument. Mr. Claydon 
is welcome to say, if it so pleases him, that I have ‘‘ but little 
practical insight or experience.” He may be sure I shall not 
retaliate in that line, for when the object is to answer one’s 
opponent’s arguments (if such there be), I have never thought that 
anything is gained by expressing one’s own opinion of his personal 
capacity. Again, if Mr. Claydon plumes himself upon his own 
‘insight ” when he traces the ‘‘ feminine hand” in my writings, I 
have no wish to rob him of that innocent pleasure, though others 
possibly may think that such a surmise does not give much proof of 
his critical acumen. But let me say a word more in illustration of 
my critic’s style of argument. Impressed as I am with the great 
advantages of the ‘‘ comparative system” of sociological research, I 
had ventured to suggest that some of our very insu/av monogamists 
should study, amongst other things, the institution of polygamy 
both in past and present times, and compare it with what Canon 
Isaac Taylor has called “‘ the promiscuous polyandry which is the 
curse of Christian cities”; thaugh, at the same time, I expressed 
the opinion that no practical reformer would recommend polygamy 
for adoption by this country. Upon this Mr. Claydon observes : 
“What the object of this comparison can be if it is to lead to no 
practical result we are not told, so we must presume it is intended 
as an exercise for the mind.” Does Mr. Claydon really think it is 
not worth while to study any institution which we are not prepared 
to adopt in this country? If so, he is, of course, entitled to his 
opinion, and I can only trust that few people share it with him. 
But if anybody will take the trouble to look at Canon Isaac Taylor's 
paper read before the Church Congress on October 7, 1887, he will, 
I think, find that much practical good may be gained by the study 
of “the strictly regulated polygamy of Moslem lands,” and it might 
be well for our missionaries in such lands if they would take Canon 
Taylor’s words very much to heart. But Mr. Claydon has no belief 
in the comparative system. He will not examine the institutions 
of other people. He particularly scouts the idea that we can learn 
anything from “inferior civilisations.” ‘* Surely the English people 
‘in the foremost files of time’” cannot derive instruction on social 
questions from such people as these! Alas! this is the very spirit 
which at times makes one so hopeless of the spread of generous and 
enlightened ideas. We are “the English people”; we are “in 
the foremost files of time.” What have we to learn? I would 
rather say search the “foremost files” of the Times! Read of 
the miseries and’ the horrors which are the daily concomitants of 
your boasted civilisation, and ask yourself whether you have not yet 
everything to learn, and whether possibly some of these evils may 
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not be due to radically false and unnatural ideas upon this the 
greatest of all social questions—to outward teachings and professions 
which have no semblance of inward substance or verification! Go 
to Regent Street at 11 p.M., and contemplate the state of things 
that induced Edward Carpenter to declare: “‘ Better, indeed, were a 
Saturnalia of free men and women than the spectacle which, as it 
is, our great cities present at night.” ? 

There are, it is said, 80,000 prostitutes in London alone, and Mr. 
Claydon would apparently hope to reduce their numbers by preach- 
ing self-restraint, as some amiable philanthropists think to get rid 
of over-population in the East End by telling the poor that they 
must not marry, though at the same time they denounce artificial 
limitation of the family as in the highest degree immoral. Alas! 


“ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 


On the subject of concubinage Mr. Claydon is not, I think, 
happy. He says, apropos of my statements and suggestions with 
regard to that ancient and once perfectly honourable institution, 
“‘the writer entirely overlooks the fact that in nations where con- 
cubinage was recognised women were to a great extent in sub- 
jection.” Well, women have been “to a great extent in subjection,” 
certainly, to within a very recent date, and some people think they 
are so still. It is curious, however, that Mr. Claydon should refer 
in support of his arguments to Mrs. Dale’s article on “ The Women 
of Imperial Rome ” (WESTMINSTER REvIEW, May 1894), and actually 
quote this passage: “In Juvenal’s time the women were entirely 
independent ; they could do as they pleased, go where they liked 
without comment, and were mistresses of their own fortunes and 
estates.” Mr. Claydon has apparently ‘“ entirely overlooked the 
fact” that concubinage was fully recognised among the Romans at 
this time! But I find also in Mrs. Dale’s article the statement that 
“in the old dignified days of the early Republic . . . . divorce 
was unknown.” Now if this means that husband and wife had not 
mutually the amplest power of divorce in those early times, the 
statement is not historically accurate, for “it was an ancient and 
deeply rooted principle of the Roman law that marriages should be 
free; that no one should be compelled to continue in the bondage of 
marriage against their will.”” As Justinian says, libera matrimonia 
esse antiquitus placuit. And of concubinatus Mr. Hunter writes 
(and I would particularly beg Mr. Claydon to mark this): “ It was 
@ monogamous relation ; a man could not have two concubines, or a 
wife and a concubine at the same time. It was not less permanent 
than marriage, for marriage could be dissolved by either party at 

1 Quoted by Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer in his article, “The Great Sin,’ Mree Revie, 


November 1894. 
2 Hunter’s Roman Law. ° 
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pleasure.” No doubt, however, Mrs. Dale only means that divorce 
was very rarely used in the early days of the Roman Republic, 
which, I take it, is true, though I suppose nobody now believes the 
story of Aulus Gellius, that the first instance of a Roman divorce 
was that of Calvisius Ruga, at a date between the first and second 
Punic wars ; as to which fable Mr. George Long years ago observed, 
that “ Savigny has explained its real meaning with all his ushal 
acuteness.”* For the rest, if anybody thinks (as Mr. Claydon 
apparently does) that any analogy of practical utility can be insti- 
tuted between Roman society in the times of Nero and English 
society at the present day, he is welcome to that opinion. I can 
only say that I altogether disagree with him, for reasons too 
numerous to be here set forth, and I would merely recommend 
him to try a mild course of history, coupled with the reading of 
Martial’s epigrams in an unexpurgated edition, and perhaps a study 
of the late Captain Burton’s ezcursus on “ the Sotadic zone.” 

I cannot complain of Mr. Claydon for having again quoted at 
length a valuable passage, which I had taken from Mr. Lecky, con- 
cerning secondary connections less permanent than lifelong mar- 
riage ; but upon this he obseryes that Mr. Lecky’s “ qualifications 
are very important, viz.: ‘When the partners are not living the 
demoralising and degrading life which accompanies the conscious- 
ness of guilt, and when proper provision is made for the children 
who are born,’ ” and he adds, “ now as the mass of mankind can only 
provide for their children by unremitting toil, this proviso excludes all 
but the rich.” If this argument means anything it must mean that 
none but the rich are entitled to marry at all, for a man becomes no 
more capable of supporting his children by entering upon a lifelong 
marriage than by forming a union of a more temporary character. 

As to the degrading life which accompanies the consciousness of 
guilt, I argued that a false and unjust opinion of so-called 
“society ” is in the main responsible for this, and it is that false 
and cruel opinion which I wish of all things to see modified in the 
direction of greater tolerance. As I pointed out in my paper it 
may be wrong to do that which the majority of society condemn, 
although, apart from such opinion of society, we see nothing in the 
proposed act which is in anyway opposed to the principles of 
morality ; nay, in all other respects it may seem to us to be honour- 
able and meritorious. But, as Mr. Lester Ward has well said, 
“anything will become base if it is placed under the ban, and to | 
this monogamy itself would form no exception ; ” and in the passage 
quoted Mr. Lecky makes reference to periods when public opinion 
has recognised the propriety of monogamous but not necessarily 
lifelong marriages, and has not excommunicated those who have 
formed such unions. I have therefore pleaded in the first instance 

1 See, too, Mackenzie’s Roman Law, Part I. ch. vi. 
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for greater tolerance on the part of that mysterious inquisition 
which we call society, and have advocated a combined effort for 
the formation of a broader and, as I think, juster and more enlight- 
ened opinion. And let me here recommend to Mr. Claydon the 
following passage from a distinguished modern writer: “ Isn’t it 
dreadful to think what slaves we are to custom? I wonder shall 
we ever be able to tell the truth, ever be able to live fearlessly 
according to our own light, to believe that what is right for us 
must be right ? It seems as if all the religions, all the advance- 
ment, all the culture of the past, has only been a forging of chains 
to cripple posterity, a laborious building up of moral and legal 
prisons based on false conceptions of sin and shame, to cramp men’s 
minds and hearts and souls, not to speak of women’s, What half- 
creatures we are, we women! MHermaphrodite by force of cir- 
cumstances. Deformed results of a fight of centuries between 
physical suppression and natural impulse to fulfil our destiny. 
Every social revolution has told hardest on us; when a sacrifice was 
demanded let women make it. And yet there are men, and the 
best of them, who see all this and would effect a change, if they 
knew how. Why it came about? Because men manufactured an 
artificial morality, made sins of things that were as clean in them- 
selves as the pairing of birds on the wing ; crushed nature, robbed it 
of its beauty and meaning, and established a system that means war 
and always war, because it is a struggle between instinctive truths and 
cultivated lies.” So writes the talented author of Key Notes ; but as 
here Mr. Claydon will undoubtedly be able to trace “‘ the feminine 
hand,” he may possibly think the opinions expressed unworthy the 
attention of a man of “insight and experience,” though signs are 
not wanting that the deliberations of many thoughtful men and 
women are steadily tending in the same direction. 

As to my alleged attack on “civilisation ;” well, that is a vague 
term, and one which has been very diversely interpreted. Some 
people of “ inferior civilisation ” do not get drunk ; but, I suppose, 
we may not turn to them for instruction! No; let us continue to 
propagate the higher civilisation by means of gin and Maxim guns. 
Still, I can assure Mr. Claydon that I am no antinomian. I do not 
want to be “‘untrammelled by law”; but neither do I believe that 
a system of undeviating lifelong monogamy, coupled with ex- 
communication of those who dissent from it (and the list would 
include some of the world’s greatest thinkers), is an essential of high 
civilisation. No; pace Mr. Claydon, we do not desire to degrade 
civilisation, but to improve it, and if it may be, to remove some of 
the unnecessary miseries of human life. 

But objection may be raised in the name of the children, and 
I readily admit that the claims of the children are paramonnt. 
But let the objector reflect that his arguments might equally be 
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urged aguinst judicial separation and divorce, not to mention the 
recognition by the law of the validity of separation deeds. Yet it 
has been deemed better for the community, on balance, that both 
judicial separation and divorce should be allowed, and provision is 
made for the children of the separating partners. Let it not be for 
a moment supposed that such provision could not or would not be 
made in the case of the dissolution of a “secondary marriage,” wére 
these marriages to be recognised by public opinion. No social 
reformer would dream of proposing that the parents in such cases 
should not be subject to the fullest responsibility for the maintenance 
of their children. Far better then would the position of such chil- 
dren be than is that of the unfortunate “ illegitimate ” children at 
the present day. Here again the answer is, look at the misery of 
the children now. And in the many thousands of cases where such 
unions are unproductive of offspring these considerations would, of 
course, have no application. 

One word in conclusion. I argue solely on utilitarian grounds— 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; for albeit we 
are “the English people ” (angli sed non angeli) in the “ foremost files 
of time,” the horrors of our social system, if we will only look at 
them instead of folding our arms and shutting our eyes in the self- 
satisfied repose of our arm-chairs, are so tremendous that we must 
surely not be deterred by the misrepresentation of those respectable 
people who regard social reformers of our class as mere impulsive 
antinomians, from bringing the most cherished illusions, the most 
time-honoured conventions of English society under the lens of free, 
rational and unprejudiced criticism. 

BESWICKE ANCRUM, 





FREE THOUGHT, SKEPTICISM, 
AGNOSTICISM. 


THE same label often comes to be attached to a philosophic habit of 
miod in general, and in particular to some mental attitude toward 
the prevailing religion, philosophy, science, or politics. Thus 
“ freethinker ” is taken to be equivalent to ‘‘ infidel,” ‘“ skeptic” 
to one who doubts the existence of God, ‘‘ agnostic” to one who 
professes to know nothing about the matter, This limited applica- 
tion of names, which properly have a wider and higher meaning, 
belongs to the natural history of human thought. It results from 
the fact that men think gregariously, receiving traditions without 
question, and judging according to the received conventional 
standards. It is taken for granted that a Christian cannot exercise 
free thought, and that an orthodox Liberal must hold with the 
Manchester school. Naturally this application of labels varies in 
successive generations, as when the advanced free thought of critics 
outside the fold in one decade becomes the intellectual pastime of a 
clergy addicted to the Higher Criticism in another. The reflective 
observer will try to go back of this varying and temporary meaning 
of names, to inquire into the validity of the mental processes, which 
they symbolise at all times. This is what Professor Max Miiller 
has done (in the Nineteenth Century, December, 1894), when 
explaining—‘‘ Why I am not an Agnostic.” 

To do one’s thinking freely is to form deliberate conceptions and 
judgments without being restricted by any authority external to the 
mind itself. The authority which it is sought to impose on the 
mind from without is regularly some standard of orthodoxy adopted 
by a school of thought, party, or church. It is true that most 
orthodoxies presuppose a certain use of reason relying on its own 
ability to discern the truth. The Vatican Council defined expressly 
that the immortality of the soul is a truth known to natural reason 
antecedently to any supernatural revelation. This makes heterodox 
the freethinking opinion of certain Averréist professors in the 
Catholic University of Padua, who held that the doctrine in question 
rests on revelation alone. On the other hand, as it does not 
prescribe which argument in its favour is to be considered absolutely 
valid, it leaves real scope to an untrammelled use of reason, Indeed, 
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it makes it the daty of reason to find a conclusive argument from its 
own resources, 

Lord Metcalfe was not as wise in his generation. As a young 
Oxonian, he professed to “abhor metaphysics” from religious 
motives, and in his journal prayed to be delivered from “the 
abominable spirit” of reliance on reason as a guide. William Smith, 
the author of Thorndale ; or, The Conflut of Opinions, remarks orb 
this : ‘‘ A Scotch lad, who had only breathed the air of Glasgow or 
of Edinburgh, would have never shrunk from intellectual contest, or 
professed that the creed he held and cherished was not in perfect 
harmony with the truly blessed reason [as Lord Metcalfe in irony 
termed it]. He would as soon have thought of proclaiming himself 
a lunatic in the public streets, and avowing a preference for a slight 
shade of insanity.” 

Professor Max Miiller, in his turn, defines that the question— 
“how we know that we are ignorant, and why we must be 
ignorant of everything beyond what is phenomenal ”—‘‘ had to 
wait for its final answer till Kant wrote his Avitik der reinen 
Vernunft, and gave a scientific demonstration of the inherent 
limits of human knowledge.” He thus recognises as the orthodox 
standard, which must henceforth restrict all freethinking in 
the matter, the Kantian philosophy. The “ authorities,” without 
which, in accordance with this philosophy, he does ‘‘not feel 
bound to accept any testimony, whether revealed or unrevealed,” 
are “the facts of our direct consciousness, and the conclusions that 
can be logicaily deduced from them.” He gives by the way an 
illustration of the orthodox understanding of each of these 
authorities. “ We never see a horse, we are only aware of certain 
states of our own consciousness, produced through our senses; but 
that these affections presuppose a cause, or, as we call it, an object 
outside us, is due to that law of causality within us which we must 
obey, whether we like it or not.” 

The freethinker who ventures to conclude, with Aristotle, that in 
all this Kant has confused the immediate cognition of objects outside 
us with the direct consciousness of the acts representative of such 
objects within us, will henceforward bear the reproach of heterodoxy. 
He must rest content with the translation once made of a scholastic 
dictum by a disciple of Professor Huxley: Socrates est in natura 
rerum— Socrates is in the nature of things.” He may no longer 
recognise a seeming truth in the sense which Lucretius attached to 
the phrase, “ Socrates is part and parcel of universal nature,” in his 
actions of knowing and feeling as well as in that self-existence which 
underlies consciously all such actions. 

The genuine skeptic will be likely to find himself even more put 
about by the new orthodoxy. 

All skepticism implies a habit of doubting, of holding one’s 
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opinions in suspense. Its chief work is to control the thinking 
man’s natural appetite and thirst for the enunciable. Just as party 
feeling has attached opprobrium to the name of free thought, an 
impatience of undecided judgments has brought the name of skeptic 
into undeserved contempt. 

There is a distinction between the two philosophies. Free thought 
demands to rely on the verifiable use of reason alone. Its authorities 
are the facts of direct observation and experience, with their antece- 
dents and consequents, and their discoverable relations of cause and 
effect, together with the other necessary laws of thought. Skepti- 
cism adds to this an unvarying scrutiny of the exercise of observation 
and reasoning. Observation and experience imply memory. The 
skeptic asks the validity of this act. The Kantian philosophy, 
according to which “ we never see a horse, we are only aware of 
certain states of our own consciousness, produced through our 
senses,” seems to have no answer for such a question, except that 
we have no choice in the matter, that memory is a condition sine gud 
non of even the simplest phenomenal knowledge, and we must 
therefore trust to its veracity. Blind trust of this kind does not 
suit the skeptical habit, which would prefer to blindness the faint 
glimpse of light that old-fashioned freethinkers saw in the natura 
rerum. 

Professor Max Miiller goes even further in his disregard of the 
skeptic’s doubt of the veracity of our knowing faculties. “If we 
think at all, we must submit to the law of causality, a category of 
our understanding, without which even the simplest phenomenal 
knowledge would be impossible.” Now, if the law of causality is 
known only as a category of our understanding, and not as a 
necessity of things independently of all understanding, it makes 
little matter whether we submit to it or not. The whole use of our 
reason ceases to have any other warrant than a blind trust in “ certain 
forms of our thought from which our phenomenal knowledge cannot 
escape.” It is also of little matter that “these, as Kant has shown, 
cannot be the mere result of phenomenal experience because they 
possess a character of necessity which no phenomenal experience 
can ever claim.” So long as this necessity binds my thought alone, 
it gives me not the slightest vision of truth. I may be obliged by 
the necessity to think that two and two make four, while in reality 
they add up five or three. Perhaps, too, outside us no effects have 
causes, and the universal natura rerum is what the French theatre 
makes life to be—un rien, un souffle, un rien / 

To go back to our definitions, the Kantian orthodoxy, “states of 
consciousness ” and all, is a direct provocation of radical and uni- 
versal skepticism, while it restricts free thought by its tradition of 
“a scientific demonstration of the inherent limits of human know- 
ledge.” The first result of this restriction is to render impossible 
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any philosophy of the essential unity of all nature, where no bridge 
between mind and matter is looked for because none is needed. 

As to Agnosticism without an Unknowable, it is evidently the 
skepticism of a mind which accepts the definitions of Kant and 
cannot see the proof of his conclusions. Agnosticism with an 
Unknowable accepts both definitions and conclusions (states of con- 
sciousness, relativity of knowledge, and the rest), but declines to 
look into Kant’s theory of the Practical Reason—by a very just 
skepticism. Free thought will continue to refuse to be bound by 


any of these orthodoxies. 
Stopparp Dewey, 


Vou. 143.—No. 2. 





THE ACTUALITIES OF LIBERTY. 


PeErsonaL liberty, even as a current phrase, is undoubtedly the 
noblest watchword of our national life. In the vanguard of true 
progress it has ever resounded as an unanswerable shout of victory ; 
and at the distant echo, oppressors in their short-lived tyrannies 
have trembled. Humiliating submission has never taken any root 
upon the soil of this great and free country; and never shall—in 
proof whereof the patriots of the past may be pointed to, who often 
sealed in death their splendid scorn of suggestions to surrender 
their valued rights as freemen. And shall we of the present day 
be less courageous or less watchful? I trust not. It is our duty 
neither to sleep throughout our watch nor sulk within our tents ; 
neither, however, need our hearts beat funeral marches. They ought 
rather to throb gladly in national unison to the old, golden watch- 
word of Liberty. The present time, too, is assuredly a season to try 
the nation’s mettle, to test its sincerity. The vain, unbridled 
vapourings, the Ultra-Socialist ideas, and the incipient Anarchist 
leanings of the day must be counteracted. And he who carefully 
considers the precious heritage of freedom, will not be slow to see 
that his plain duty, as a lover of the commonweal, is in truth a per- 
sonal privilege as well. To keep silence is a crime against friends, 
@ concession to the enemy, and a revived realisation of the lines of 
Moore, that 
“Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes : 
The only throb she gives 


Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives.” 


But as no one can, in this important matter, speak or act with due 
effect without first knowing something of its grander historical 
truths, a short narrative of these may now be given; and the 
reader can, for the nonce, think of himself as standing beneath the 
banner of Liberty—a banner dyed, he will see, with the life-blood of 
the heroes in the Old World and their brethren of the New. Let 
us first hear of the former. 

Six hundred years before the Christian era the Xanthians lived 
happily in their little territory in the south-west of Asia Minor. 
They were known angl respected as a heroic people. The Persians, 
however, desired to bring them into slavery ; but rather than submit, 
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they, as a last resort, retired to their own citadel, and, setting fire 
thereto, perished, but as freemen in the self-made blaze. ‘Their 
dutifal descendants proved themselves not unworthy of this great 
example; for on two subsequent occasions similar immolations for 
the love of liberty took place. Surely the memory of such warriors 
is as the fine gold from which all selfish dross had been purged 
away. Leonidas, too, and his three hundred Spartan comradés, 
laying down their gallant lives in their attempted preservation of 
Grecian freedom against the Persian hosts, supply a picture of 
bravery and of death preferred to slavery, which we do well to 
recall. Their noble death has made the Pass of Thermopyle, in 
which they fell, an inspiring memory for all time. Further 
westward to the Swiss is a natural transition; there we think of 
Winkelried and William Tell. We see, as it were, the former hero 
gathering the fatal Austrian spears into his breast, through the which 
vicarious sacrifice his surviving comrades broke the Austrian lines, 
and, gaining the memorable battle of Sempach, won a victory for the 
cause of which we write. And again, though we are told they are 
mythical, who can forget the arrow and the apple of William Tell,whom 
we have honoured since our schooldays? No, we cannot; and in the 
niche of fame we leave him. But of a certainty we know that in 
1307 the Swiss nation met in solemn confederation to take one 
great united oath, which Schiller has rendered thus : 


“ We swear to be a nation of true brothers, 
Never to part in danger or in death, 
And sooner die than live in slavery.” 


There is a genuine ring of reverence for freedom in this affirmation ; 
neither at danger nor at death would they barter their liberty. It 
‘was not a passing idea; it was a fixed principle—as steadfast as the 
Alpine heights which stood around as silent witnesses to the cove- 
nant, Northward to Scotland we now come in our survey ; Wallace 
and Bruce are the heroes there, though the former had already been 
butchered by the English foe. Bannockburn, where oppression was 
vanquished and freedom proclaimed victorious, is over ; Wallace is 
avenged; and Bruce is knighted by his admiring compeers as the 
“ Bravest of the Brave.” Even six centuries have not drowned the 
sound of his gallant voice solemnly charging his columns, marshalled 
for the holy cause, “Lay,” spake that brave heart, and seems to speak 
to-day : 
“ Lay the proud usurper low, 
Tyrants fallin every foe ; 


Liberty’s in every blow, 
Let us do or die.” 


And strange it was, that some came north as tyrants whose fathers 
laid a foundation-stone of freedom at Runnymede in the Magna 
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Charta days, whereby was ended the illegal course of King John; 
and that infamous fabricator was tied to truth for a season. But 
from Bannockburn there flowed one result at least, The freedom 
and independence of Scotland were at length recognised. At 
times this recognition was nearly lost to sight; as, for instance, 
at Flodden’s sad and fatal field. There, on that gore-englutted 
ground, their faces to the south-born foe, Scotia’s sons fell around 
their much-loved King. In good faith they fought for freedom ; and 
through that awful carnage all hearts stood firm within a circle as 
within a halo of immortal honour, Fifty years thereafter there 
broke out those cruel though intermittent persecutions,directed against 
those who desired freedom of conscience and in religion, These 
cruelties were again and again renewed in new and more revolting 
forms. The sword of the oppressors fell suddenly ; and the instru- 
ments of torture racked its victims slowly during these persecuting 
times, so fittingly described as the “ killing times” in their later 
developments. But oppression utterly in this failed. We now 
retrace our steps to those days when the head of King Charles rolled 
on the scaffold at Whitehall. We are told, but we doubt, that 
thereby freedom conquered once again. A few years, however, bring 
us to a genuine victory for the cause of liberty, namely, the glorious 
Revolution of 1688 ; and the proof thereof, the Bill of Rights, is it 
not still in the archives of Parliament? By its terms—copestoned 
to the Magna Charta foundation—it was declared to be contrary to 
inherent liberties and laws for any Sovereign to dispense with or 
suspend laws; or to exact oppressive bail; or to inflict cruel and 
unusual punishments; or to tamper with the jury system; or to 
keep an army without the people’s consent. This consent is 
accordingly given annually by the Army Act, which adds in its 
quaint preamble, that “ no man can be forejudged of life and limb or 
subjected to any kind of punishment in time of peace,” except 
according to law; and these words have been yearly repeated for 
nearly two centuries. More terse and better known was the poet’s 
way of putting it. In 1740 James Thomson wrote the ‘ political 
hymn of this country ”—the strains of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” so we say 
‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves.” This expression in the following 
decade was emphasised in Parliament by a resolution, that ‘‘ they 
who have no other property, have a property in their liberty.” But 
our fathers did not, it is feared, fully practise what they preached 
then, or why did Britain’s children in the New World fight to the bitter 
death the War of Independence? And why, too, did they sign 
their united Declaration on July 4, 1770 ?—a Declaration that they 
would obtain freedom at any cost—for which end the signatories 
declared that ‘‘ our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour are 
pledged.” A generation later the world was astonished at the French 
Revolution, and at the mockery of its mendacious cry—Liberty, 
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Equality, and Fraternity—as, in reality, it almost seemed that in 
the end none of these excellent qualities would survive. The last 
two were suppressed a few years later by Napoleon, and the first 
hid its diminished head, till Wellington at Waterloo broke the 
Usurper’s spell. Then freedom gained renewed vigour. The sixty 
years thereafter saw other epoch-making events in the same great 
cause: Poland fought as the Swiss and the Scots of old, but . 


“‘ Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell,” 


wounded, on the red ramparts of Warsaw; Britain liberated her 
Colonial slaves, but America launched into a civil war upon the 
point; and in Europe Garibaldi arose as a latter-day champion of 
liberty. 

And how stand we now upon this momentous matter? Here 
under a few heads are those principles which have been evolved 
from the wisdom and warfare of the past. On the one hand there 
should be placed : 

Total Liberty being that enjoyed by the Sovereign, the Lords, the 
Commons, and electors male (and female in local elections) in Par- 
liamentary elections. In the eye of the law all these various 
classes have equal rights in this matter. It is quite inaccurate to 
say there is one law for the rich and another for the poor, though 
at times the administration of the laws is not wholly unbiassed. 

Partial Liberty represents the conditions of those under and 
subject to a certain measure of legal discipline. For instance, 
persons in minority; jurors and witnesses both pro tempore while 
exercising their several duties; soldiers and Royal Navy men from 
the moment of their taking the Oath of Allegiance until their dis- 
charge; the members of the mercantile marine on signing ship’s 
articles and until port of arrival ; the police, yeomanry and reserves 
whilst under arms. 

But again on the other hand we have as the legal and indispensable 
counterpart of the Law of Liberty, namely : 

Partial Restraint affecting such as are a priori suspects at law ; 
for instance persons under a criminal charge, but liberated on bail : 
ex-convicts on ticket-of-leave, fugitive offenders and foreign criminals 
waiting to be delivered over under some extradition treaty ; 
prisoners of war or prisoners under the Queen’s regulations when 
freed on parole ; children in the home and scholars at school. 

Total Restraint is the term applicable to the condition of military 
and common-law convicts. Dangerous or declared lunatics, and 
infants unweaned—all of which classes are totally restrained by the 
law for the fundamental reason that each class (as the case may be) 
has either abused or cannot safely, for itself or others, use the free- 
dom accorded to all those who do not fall within the terms and 
scope of this last category. 
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And these measures of liberty and lawful restraint are never 
found to be irksome, for the vast and overwhelming majorities of 
the inhabitants of civilised countries are peace-loving and law- 
abiding citizens. They know that bounds must be placed upon 
liberty, and that a boundless freedom, being fraught with the bale- 
fulness of licence, would bring, as the late Laureate has said : 


** Men loud against all forms of power 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous tongues— 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs.” 


And what is more, the law-abiding peoples of Great Britain not 
only respect, but really love her settled institutions. These, from 
their fathers, they received in trust; these shall be, with added 
prestige, handed down to posterity, whose thoughts of thankfulness. 


will declare : 
“ Great were the hearts and strong the minds 
Of those who framed in high debate 
Th’ immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad Empire, State with State.” 


JamMES Ceci MAcpoNnaLp. 





WILLS AND INHERITANCE. 


WE are so accustomed to modern notions of property with its indi- 
vidual rights and customs that we are apt to regard them as of 
almost sacred and indefeasible origin. Few stop to consider the 
circumstances that produced them or their mode of development. 
Yet it is historically certain that they are the outcome of mixed 
motives, sometimes good and at others evil; that often they resulted 
as much from accident as design; that they are frequently unjust 
to an extreme and even to a cruel degree, and that they have all a 
corrupt taint ab initio. Our ideas and laws regarding property and 
its distribution are, therefore, both right and important subjects for 
consideration and criticism, and, it may be, for reformation also. 
Although we cannot look for absolute perfection in any branch of 
human affairs, yet we can subject property to the same test as all 
other institutions and ask: Do the various rules which govern it 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number? If they 
do, it would be madness and wickedness to tamper with them. If 
they do not, it is our duty to endeavour to make them conform as 
nearly as possible to the general welfare. For it is by this test, and 
this alone, that every law, custom, creed, and public action must 
stand or fall. Dogmas, monopolies, abstract notions of right and 
wrong, and whatsoever line of thought and conduct men may have 
formulated for themselves, must bow to that highest law which 
supremely preserves human. societies and which demands the 
destruction of whatever hinders the general diffusion of happiness, 
and the promotion of all that assists it. 

Individual happiness is the great aim and end of individual 
being—is our universal birthright. In so faras we miss it we have 
failed in the main object of life. And general happiness should be 
the aim and end of all social government. Whatever obstructs this 
is always a public evil. 

Before considering the modes of inheritance and disposal of 
property after death, it will be well to glance at the manner in 
which property, and especially property in land, had its rise and 
growth in this country. The process, wherever the physical sur- 
roundings have been similar, has been much the same all the world 
over. 

_ In the infancy of human societies, when nomadic men banded 
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themselves together in small bodies for mutual protection against 
wild beasts and against their ferocious human enemies, individual 
property did not exist. All things were held in common. Even 
the captured prey of the hunter was not his own, but belonged to 
his community. When, at a much later stage of development, these 
practised the rudiments of agriculture at any suitable spot, the 
harvest was still the equal property of all. What they could not 
consume or hide, or carry on their march, they destroyed lest it 
might provision their foes. Next, as the victorious warriors formed 
village communities, and settled down to fixed localities in tribes, 
called by a common name on account of some real or fancied con- 
nection by blood, individual proprietorship began to make its appear- 
ance. Our Teutonic and Scandinavian ancestors planted here the 
laws and customs of their former homes. Each community occupied 
a mark divided into four parts: township, arable, meadow, and 
common land. The township contained the houses and their curtil- 
ages, which were held in individual proprietorship by the heads of 
the families. For as soon as permanent settlements had been 
founded, the house which the freeman had built and the space which 
he had enclosed were his own absolute property, subject in no degree 
to any superior, But these were all to which he could lay sole 
claim. The arable land of the mark was usually divided into three 
parts, cropped in rotation on a two years’ system, so that two only 
were cultivated in one year, and the third lay fallow. As these 
became exhausted, new land was broken up, and the old arable 
became pasturage. The arable portion was divided into plots, and 
apportioned to the heads of each family of the commune, who held 
their shares between seed time and harvest, in severalty. But 
between harvest and seed time, the whole could pasture on the 
stubbles of all. There was also a common right of pasturage on 
the fallow portion. The meadow land was also fenced off in divisions 
for the heads of families between spring growth and hay harvest, 
after which the fences were removed and the pasturage became 
common. The woods and wastes were always common. All had 
the rights of hunting, fishing, pasturing, turbary, and wood-cvtting 
there, and these were regulated by the village council, which was 
composed of all the freemen. The various names of the divisions 
allotted to the village members show that they were always intended 
to be sufficient to support a family. Some of the customs to which 
we have alluded have survived to the present day, as right of common 
pasturage after harvest on arable lands in Norfolk which are called 
‘‘shack,” and similar rights on certain meadow lands after hay- 
making in various parts of England which are called Lammas lands, 
because these common privilegescommence annually on Lammas Day. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have wiped out the land laws and 
Roman institutions of the conquered Britons, and to have substituted 
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their own. The invading forces were composed of “ hundreds” of 
warriors, and the land was divided to meet the wants of each 
“hundred,” and then subdivided into village communities, which, 
in Alfred’s time, if not much earlier, consisted of ten free families, 
and were called a tithing, decennary, or fribourg. A large domain 
appears always to have been reserved as the absolute property of the 
king, and from which he could make personal grants from time to 
time to his favourite chiefs. And whatever was a man’s own, as the 
domain of the king or noble, or:the house and enclosure of the free- 
burgher, was his “ ethel” or “alod.” The land not appropriated to 
the tithings and the great men was folkland, no man’s land, yet the 
property of the people at large to be drawn upon when required, 
but it could only be dealt with by the community as a whole in 
national council. After Christianity was introduced it could be 
granted by the king with his Witan’s assent as individual or corporate 
property, and the ecclesiastics, who formed the most influential part 
of the Witan, secured the largest share of these public lands. 
These grants, because generally conveyed by ‘“ book” or charter, 
were called bocland, and eventually the meaning of bookland became 
analogous to that of alodial land. But alodial lands were those 
allotted at first settlement, while the title to bookland depended upon 
a subsequent and formal grant. After a while, however, they were 
used synonomously ‘to express land held in absolute ownership, the 
subject of free disposition inter vivos or by will.” Eventually 
“alodium ” appears to have been understood as land which de- 
scended to the heir. But the power of the grantee who held book- 
land depended upon the terms of the gift as set out in the charter. 
He might be restrained from alienating it from his kindred, or the 
descent might be restricted in a particular way, although he was 
generally empowered to grant it to anyone he chose in his lifetime, 
or by his last will. By the time of Alfred, restrictions were dis- 
regarded, and that wise king insisted that a man deriving bookland 
from his kindred must not give it away from them if there was any 
witness or writing forbidding him who had first acquired it from 
doing so. For it was an equitable principle of those Anglo-Saxon 
customs, which had the force of law, and which from Alfred’s time 
acquired the name of Common Law, that ‘‘the nature and extent 
of the rights of the grantor depended upon the form of the gift.” 
And that folkland did not belong to the king, although bestowed 
through his instrumentality, is proved from the fact that the king 
himself might be a grantee. Aethelwulf, for example, made a grant 
to himself, of course with his Witan’s consent, and this became his 
private property. 
When folkland was thus converted into bookland it was made free 
from all taxes and burdens except the ¢rinoda necessitas, from which 
no lands were exempt. This comprised military service, repairs of 
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bridges, and preservation of fortresses. The owners of bookland 
were usually either men of great interest in the State, or Church 
corporations ; and its exemption from all ordinary taxes eventually 
gave its possessors the means of further enriching themselves at the 
expense of the owners of alodial lands, who had to bear the chief 
burdens of taxation as taxation grew. 

Individual rights over folkland were commonly allowed for a 
determined or undetermined period without destroying its character 
as public property. This was a sort of tenure granted by the 
community or its head, for which services in money or kind, rents or 
dues were exacted for its enjoyment. It could not be permanently 
alienated by the possessor during life nor by will, except by the con- 
sent of the community or king. The possessor of folkland might 
sublet as freely as an owner of bookland, but could only give a bene- 
ficial interest, at the expiration of which, just as the land—called 
laenland—reverted to the grantor, so the folkland reverted to the 
community. 

As early as the eighth century, Bede, in a letter to Archbishop 
Ecgbirht, complains that the unappropriated folkland, which he 
thought should have been given to churchmen and warriors, was 
granted to the undeserving: “ Persons who have not the least claim 
to the monastic character have got so many of these spots into their 
power under the name of monasteries, that there is really now no 
place at all where the sons of nobles or veteran warriors can receive 
a grant.” By degrees this unoccupied land had come to be regarded 
before the Conquest as a ¢erra regis, and afterwards the false and 
insidious doctrine was taught that all the land was originally vested 
in the Crown. The successors of those princes, whose sway had 
been partially destroyed by the establishment of one chief ruler, 
formed with the other large landowners a powerful class of territorial 
magnates, supreme over the whole of their own districts, but sub- 
ordinate to the king. Tenure by knight-service was not known 
until after the Norman Conquest, but the tenure subject to the 
trinoda necessitas paved the way for it. Folkland was unheard of 
after the same period. The numerous grants of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings made its extinction easy under William, who claimed to be 
lord paramount of all the land in the kingdom. And the common 
lands of the village community were no longer the property of the 
commune, but became the lord’s waste, over which the members 
exercised the feeblest customary rights. With the Norman came 
the inequitable law of primogeniture. Before this, subject to modi- 
fications by local custom, the lands of a deceased owner descended 
to all his sons equally. It is evident, therefore, that policy and 
power robbed the people—the freemen of England—of their 
interest in the folklands, of their absolute right to alodial and 
booklands, and of the communal wastes which had been theirs ever 
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since the time that their ancestors first drew sword or wielded a 
battle-axe in their homes beyond the sea. Their rights were older 
than any now existing, yet they were remorselessly swept away. 
The iron hand and insatiable greed of the Norman completed what 
their unscrupulous Anglo-Saxon rulers and nobles of later times had 
begun. And the Norman Conquest saw a country whose citizens 
were innately generous, free and valiant, reduced to a horde of %' 
tyrants, slaves, and rebels. Alfred the Great had divided England 
into 243,000 plough lands or homesteads. William carved out of 
it 60,000 knights’ fees, Subtle casuists, with their legal sophistries, 
ecclesiastical lawyers—fit tools of despotism—riveted the chains 
which bound a noble race. Village communities were largely 
abandoned for the freer life of the towns, or sought shelter at the 
cost of liberty beneath the walls of Norman castles. These towns, 
retaining some vestiges of ancient freedom, gradually rose in wealth 
and importance, and became centres of the great industrial middle- 
classes of our country. But the evil influences of the complicated 
and oppressive laws of the Normans, which made it difficult for land 
to be acquired, transferred, or even to be safely held ; which asserted 
the ultimate lordship of the Crown; and which tended to throw 
into the hands of a few the whole common heritage of the nation, 
have come down to our time, and afflict us to-day. The popular 
rebellions; the ever-recurring struggles between the Throne and the 
people, including the great Civil War ; the constant attempts to 
enlarge our liberties, and even the present ominous discontent of 
the masses which grows daily, are, and have been, the increasing 
protests of a people to whom freedom is an ineradicable instinct, 
against the anomalies and wrongs which have proceeded from the 
spirit of the Norman laws. The ancient laws of the Teutonic, 
Pagan conquerors were just and suitable to a state of rude 
liberty and contained the true germs of civic freedom, but 
were perverted by the introduction of Christianity with its 
ascendancy of the Church, and the narrow and illiberal views of 
overruling monks and priests. Codified and improved by Alfred, 
these laws showed how well adapted they were for the prosperity 
and safety of a self-governing people. An unpopular monarch 
could at any time appease the nation by promising to restore them. 
They were as dear in the days of the Confessor as in those of Ina, 
Ossa, and Ethelbert, and the Norman and Plantagenet kings, against 
their will, repeatedly ratified them when they needed to conciliate, 
and broke them whenever their kingly power was established. The 
Anglo-Saxon laws were, on the whole, made for the benefit of all. 
The Norman laws were designed to privilege the few. The former 
were conceived by freemen, the latter by local despots. Modern 
English law may be said to date from the reign of Henry II. 
‘Customary law gave way to positive law, and the rales of the Curia 
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Regis, or King’s Court, became the supreme laws of the land. No 
man was bound to answer respecting his freehold, except through 
the king’s writ. The Anglo-Saxon hundred probably became the 
Norman manor, the lord of which, subject to a superior lord, held 
for himself the chief rights which had formerly belonged to the 
free community, and presided in person, or through his steward, 
over the manorial court. Pure feudalism was short lived, but its 
effects have been permanent. It abolished the power of leaving 
lands by will, which had existed before the Conquest, because this 
would have destroyed the chief privileges of the feudal lord. 
Henry I., however, commenced a slight relaxation of the restriction 
by sanctioning wills in special cases, and they were afterwards 
frequently. made—by great persons only, subject to the king’s con- 
sent after the testator’s death. By the subtlety of churchmen, a 
mode of giving lands by way of use or trust was invented to evade 
the Statutes of Mortmain, and thus the power of wills was practically 
re-established under the protection of clerical chancellors by the 
recognition of uses. The collusive frauds against debtors arising 
from these caused them to be restrained by the 50th of Edward IIL, 
and by the 15th of Richard II. they were no longer permitted to 
benefit the clergy by the evasion before mentioned, although their 
convenience caused them to continue for other purposes. The 
rapacity of Henry VIII. induced the Statute of Uses, passed 1535, 
by which, after May 1, 1536, the power of testation in regard to 
freehold lands was wholly abolished, except in gavelkind lands and 
many boroughs which, from obscure causes, had retained their ancient 
Anglo-Saxon customs in spite of Norman and Plantagenet. But 
this tyrannous attempt to restore feudal dues gave rise to general 
discontent, and led to the insurrection of 1536. ‘‘ Masters,” said 
Mr. Sheriff Dymock at Horncastle, “ there is a statute made whereby 
all persons be restrained to make their will upon their lands; for 
now the eldest son must have all his father’s lands, and no person, 
to the payment of his debt, neither to the advancement of his 
daughters’ marriages, can do nothing with their lands, nor cannot 
give to his youngest son any lands.” Five years after Henry was 
obliged to restore a considerable part of the power of devising 
interest in lands by wills, and the last were so informal that Blackstone 
says: “ Bare notes in the handwriting of another person were allowed 
to be good wills within the statute.” This defect, subject to incredible 
abuse, was removed by the Statute of Frauds, 29th of Charles IL, 
by which a will of lands to be valid must be signed by the testator, 
or by some one in his presence, and subscribed by three or four 
reliable witnesses. 

The law of wills regarding all kinds of property depends now 
upon the provisions of the Wills Act, 7 William IV. and 1 Victoria, 
which repealed all former statutes. It required that a will must 
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be written and signed at the end either by the testator or by some 
person in his presence acting by his direction, and the signature 
must be made or acknowledged by the testator before two or more 
witnesses, present at the same time, who must attest and subscribe 
the will in his presence. 

The lectures of Vacarius at Oxford in 1149 gave an impetus to 
the study of Roman law, and by the time of Bracton, a century after, 
its influence on English law was conspicuous, as his great treatise 
proves. New distinctions and a new phraseology were drawn by the 
lawyers from Romen sources, and imported into our system through 
the bias of clerical judges. Many of our established rules of law 
were thus created by them on false historical bases, and were used’ 
to extinguish numerous popular rights. In some cases, however, 
they may be said to act beneficially. Thus, a will of personal or 
moveable property ‘confers on the executor the whole of the 
testator’s rights in respect of his personal property, and the greater 
portion of his duties,” and this is partly derived from the Roman 
practice of a successio per universitatem. An able writer says: 
“The rules as to the construction of wills forms one of the most 
intricate and least satisfactory portions of the modern law of real 
property.” The services of an expert lawyer are, therefore, 
necessary to draw a will of realty. But any one can draft a will of 
personalty as long as he names his legatees. 

Not long ago a city merchant successfully left £400,000 to his 
widow and children by a few lines written inside an envelope. A 
will was proved at Lewes in 1878, consisting of eight words : “ Mrs. 
A to have all when I die,” and it might have been reduced to 
five. A father, however, recently left his property to his ‘‘ children ” 
without specifying them by name. They were consequently stripped 
of their inheritance by distant relatives, who were judicially declared 
the heirs-at-law. Mr. Roebuck’s will showed a lawyer’s suspicion of 
the law. The testator “gives all his worldly property, whether 
real or personal, to his wife Henrietta—he wishes there to be no 
mistake : he means everything he shall die possessed of.” Notwith- 
standing that Goethe’s statement, “There is something at the 
bottom of every man’s heart which, if we knew it, would make us 
hate him,” has largely been b:rne out by wills, yet there have been 
many who have literally given their hearts away pickled or cinerated 
and enshrined, ‘The secrets of a life are often disclosed by a will, 
and the true character of the testator discovered for the first time. 
The author of Royal Wills, writing 120 years ago, said of these and 
others : “‘ We learn from them more of the manners and private life 
of our illustrious ancestors, some new facts in their public history, 
and several new descents in their pedigrees. ‘The prospect of death 
sets their lives in a new point of light. Such is the force of super- 
stition, however the present age thinks itself above its reach, that 
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the recommendation of the soul to half a dozen saints, was set up as 
a palliative for a thousand crimes. Men left their good works to 
their last moments, died in the midst of their sins with every 
vicious impression deeply stampt on their souls, till purgatory or 
papal indulgence should wear it out.” Frequently there are 
delicious touches of the better side of human nature, as at the close 
of Sir Michael de Poyning’s will in 1368 : “ My bondmen in Sussex 
to be remembered.” Sir Edward Howard, Knight of the Garter, 
one of the bravest of the brave under Henry VII., at the time of 
his will was “‘ Admiral, Captain, Commander-in-Chief and Leader of 
all the King’s Ships, Captains, and others, to be employed in the 
service of the Pope for the defence of the Christian Religion.” In 
the following year (1513), when he died heroically, he was “‘Admiral 
of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gascoigne, and Acquitaine.” 
Yet with all these great honours and duties thick around him, he 
did not forget those whom he had unlawfully begotten, and to whom 
our cruel law denies a father, and herein he set an example to the fine 
gentlemen of modern times: “ Also whereas that I have two bastards, 
I give the King’s grace the choice of them, beseeching his grace to 
be good Lord to them ; and that when he cometh of age he may be 
his servant, and him that the King’s grace chuseth I bequeath him 
my bark called Gennett, with all apparel and artillery, and Ll to 
begin his stock with; the other I bequeath to my special trusty 
friend Charles Brandon, praying him to be a good master unto him, 
and for because he hath no ship, I bequeath him C marks to set 
him forward in the world.” ‘Truly the bravest are ever the 
tenderest. And then, how touching is the poverty in the short 
will of the unhappy Queen Elizabeth, widow of Edward IV.: “ Item, 
whereas I have no worldly goods to do the Queen’s Grace, my 
dearest daughter, a pleasure with, neither to reward any of my 
children according to my heart and mind, I beseech Almighty God 
to bless her Grace, with all her noble issue; and, with as good 
heart and mind as is to me possible, I give her Grace my blessing, 
and all the aforesaid my children.” The elaborate will of the 
valiant Black Prince is remarkable for a long poetical epitaph, 
—which we venture to give in extenso—written by himself, and 
directed to be inscribed on his tomb, so as to be read and seen most 
clearly : 


“Tu qe passez ove bouche close par la ou cist corps repose, 
Entent ce ge te dirray, sicombe te dire le say. 
Tiel come tu es, je autiel fu; tu seras tiel come je su ; 
De la mort ne pensay je mie, tant come j’avoy la vie. 
En terre avoy grand richesse, dont je y fys grand noblesse, 
Terre, mesons, et grand treshor, draps, chivalx, argent, et or, 
Mes ore su je povres et cheitifs, profond en la terre gys. 
Ma grande beaute est tout alee, ma char est tout gastee. 
Moult est etroite ma meson. En moy na si verite non. 
Et si ore me veissez, je ne quide pas ge vous deissez, 
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Qe je eusse onques hom este, si su je ore de tout changee. ~~~ 
Pur Dieu pries au celestien roy, qe mercy eit de l’alme de moy— 
Tout cil qi pur moi prieront, ou a Dieu m’accorderont, 
Dieu les mette en son paradys, ou nul ne poet estre chetifs.” 


It was remarked by a writer long ago that ‘there is no revenge 
so hard and bitter as that of an old man.” And it is one of the 
astonishing perversities of many natures that the longer they live 
the harder they hug their possessions. The most disinterested 
affection is passed over, the most faithful and most valuable services 
are slightly and grudgingly rewarded. This mental and moral 
disease notably afflicts the richest. The Marquis d’Aligre was a 
singular example. His will was concocted with a special desire to 
disappoint and insult his relatives, friends, and servants. To the 
first it said: “As for you my relatives who have been so long 
spelling upon this fortune on which ‘I had concentrated all my 
affections,’ you are not going to touch a penny of it, and not one of 
you will be able to boast that you have squandered the millions 
which the old Marquis d’Aligre had taken so many years to hoard 
up.” Perhaps the cleverest but most shocking will ever made by 
man was that of the fifth Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. It 
is, however, too long for quotation. Sir Robert Bevil, one of James 
the First’s officials, did not even spare his wife. ‘I give unto my 
wife tenne shillings in respect she took her sonnes part against me, 
and did anymate and comfort him afterwards. These will not be 
forgotten.” And the Earl of Stafford, who married the daughter of 
the Duc de Grammont, wrote: “To the worst of women, Claude 
Charlotte de Grammont, unfortunately my wife, guilty as she is of 
all crimes, I leave five and forty brass halfpence, which will buy a 
pullet for her supper. A better gift than her father can make her.” 
The vindictiveness of husbands, however, and especially of the old 
and irascible who brood over fancied injuries, is as ancient as history, 
and would appear to be alluded to in the Talmud: ‘“ Men should be 
careful lest they cause women to weep, for God counts their tears.” 
It is the curse of wealth that it often makes its possessors unjustly 
snspicious, imperious and indifferent to public opinion. They feel, 
too, that others are “‘ waiting for the dead man’s shoes,” or saying to 
themselves with Steele: ‘‘ The most obliging thing the testator can 
do is to hang himself.” Nevertheless, these poor wretches are 
exceptions. The majority of men look on death with manly eyes, 
and make provisions for the inevitable. Some of the most touching 
expressions of love and esteem are contained in wills, particularly 
those between husbands and wives, and the latter very frequently 
appear as executrices. A viscountess at the close of life thus 
addressed her husband in her will: ‘‘ As I have long given you my 
heart, and as all my tenderest affections and fondest wishes have 
been yours, so is everything else I possess.” Notwithstanding the 
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well-known jealousy of husbands regarding their widows’ re-marriage, 
some have shown an unselfish desire for their future happiness, and 
have not condemned them to the order of perpetual widowhood. 
Mr. G. Granville Harcourt, third husband of Lady Waldegrave, was 
a recent and notable example. He wrote: ‘‘The unspeakable 
interest with which I constantly regard Lady Waldegrave’s future 
fate induces me to advise her earnestly to unite herself again with 
someone who may deserve to enjoy the blessing of her society during 
the many years of her probable survival of my life. I am grateful 
to Providence for the great happiness I enjoy in her singular affec- 
tion. . . .” Some men, however, meet death cynically, and even 
with a jest. Thus Rabelais, the prince of satirists, himself a priest 
and a prebend, in his last illness is said to have replied to the kind 
inquiries of his friend Cardinal du Bellay, whom he had formerly 
cured of a malady: “Je me’n vay chercher un grande peutétre; 
tirez le rideau, la farce est jouée”; and in his will he said: “I 
have no available property; I owe a great deal; the rest I give to 
the poor.” Shortly before his death he asked for his domino—an 
ecclesiastic’s hood—saying: ‘‘ Put on my domino, for I am cold; 
besides, I will die in it, for Beati gui in Domino moriuntur.” In 
fact, there is no passion and no feeling, good or bad, which have not 
found expression through the medium of wills. An honourable 
feature is that most of them show much concern for the debts of 
the testators, particularly in those times when the influence of the 
Church was great. Now the law provides for their liquidation as a 
matter of course. Often there was a strong desire to be remembered 
in after times. Was it vanity or a love of art that inspired Isabel, 
Countess of Warwick, and induced that clause in her will in 1489, 
which would have scandalised the prudish bailies of Glasgow to-day ? 
‘«T will,” she wrote, ‘‘ that my statue be made, all naked, with my 
hair cast backwards, according to the design and model which 
Thomas Porchalion has for that purpose, with Mary Magdalene 
laying her hand across, and St. John the Evangelist on my right 
side, and St. Anthony on the left. ....” She was daughter of 
Themas le Despenser, Earl of Gloucester, and, therefore, her statue 
was set up in Tewkesbury Abbey, where she and her ancestors were 
buried. “It cannot,” says William of Malmesbury, “ be easily con- 
ceived how much Robert Fitz-hamon adorned and beautified this 
monastery, where the stateliness of the buildings ravished the eyes, 
and the pious charity of the monks the affections, of all persons that 
came thither.” 

But when Camden wrote, little remained “save the church, 
which had become parochial.” The Wars of the Roses had de- 
molished the statue of the fair Isabel, and so many other glories of 
the kingdom, and the Puritan iconoclasts of the Commonwealth 
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after Camden’s day, a second time, and with more savagery, 
destroyed art and beauty wherever they were to be found. 

Wills were at first oral, as were also gifts of lands, and were only 
morally binding on the survivors. Origen and other fathers of the 
early Church credited Noah with having made a will, and in the 
fourth century the Bishop of Brescia declared all those heretical 
who denied Noah’s division of the world to his three sons by will. 
The oldest known wills are those of Egypt. Both oral and written 
wills not infrequently contained imprecations on those who should 
neglect them. The earliest written will in existence is that of 
Sennacherib, which was found in the Royal Library of Konyunjik. 
There is @ great sameness about our own old royal wills. They’ 
mainly relate to beds, bedding, clothes, personal ornaments, gold 
and silver cups, and payments for masses, and are generally as 
prosaic as one could contrive. The will of Henry VIII., however, 
contained a great many valuable bequests of money to his friends. 
The Jacobites have just been keeping ‘‘ Restoration Day,” and 
drinking the health of “her Majesty Mary IV.,” but if they were 
to consult Henry’s last will, which was ratified by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and remained valid during three reigns, they would find that 
her Majesty Mary IV. has no more right to the Crown than her 
Majesty Victoria I., and that by an older title and by those laws 
and rights of inheritance which they profess to respect, the present 
occupier of the Throne should be the Dake of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

The Act for the Amendment of the Laws with respect to Wills, 
7 William IV. and 1 Victoria, repealed the former statutes regarding 
wills, and, among other provisions, contained these : 

Sec. 7. No will made by any person under the age of twenty- 
one years shall be valid. 

Sec. 8. No will made by any married woman shall be valid, 
except such a will as might have been made by a married woman 
before the passing of this Act. 

Sec. 18. Every wili made by a man or woman shall be revoked 
by his or her marriage Sec. 7 still holds good. Sec. 8 has 
been repealed by the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, and a 
married woman can now dispose of her separate property by will 
as freely as her husband can his. By Sec. 18 a will is still revoked 
by marriage, and all prudent persons possessed of property should. 
therefore make their wills immediately after the marriage ceremony. 
By Sec. 19 of the same Act, no will or codicil or any part thereof 
shall be revoked otherwise than as beforesaid, or by another will or: 
codicil executed in manner hereinbefore required, or by some: 
writing declaring an intention to revoke the same, and executed in 
the manner in which a will is hereinbefore required to be executed, 
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or by the burning, tearing, or otherwise destroying the same by the 
testator, or by some person in his presence and by his direction, with 
the intention of revoking the same. Property may be derived not 
only by will, purchase or deed of gift, but also by marriage, as well 
as by inheritance. ‘Tacitus, writing of the customs of the Germans, 
says : “ Dotem non uxor marito, sed maritus uxori confert.” It was 
usual amongst the early Teutons for the intended husband to pay a 
bride-price to the bride’s family, and gifts of lands or chattels to her- 
self. As was noticed by us in a previous article—‘ A Short History 
of Marriage ”—“ bride-price, foster leans, and marriage gifts when 
returned were converted into dowry, and became at first the bride’s 
property.” 

“Morning gifts” were a common Anglo-Saxon form of dower. 
Blackstone regarded dower as of Danish origin. By the time of 
Ralph Glanville (1181), who first collected the English laws into one 
body, the bride’s power to alienate her dower had ceased. Glanville 
says that the man was bound by law to endow the woman during 
betrothal at the church porch. Where the dower was not specified 
it was the third part of the husband’s freeholds. If more than a 
third was given, it held good only for his life, and at his death was 
reduced to a third, but she could never claim more than had been 
specifically given ad ostiwm ecclesiw. Glanville also says that dower 
might be granted out of “chattels personal,” in which case she was 
similarly entitled to a third. We have retained the vestiges of the 
custom in the Marriage Service in the words, ‘‘ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” which we do not suppose mean I give thee all my 
worldly goods, but I give thee dower from all my worldly goods. This, 
however, like so much of the same service, is a mockery, a mere 
form without reality; for as Blackstone says : ‘‘ Whether a wife shall 
be endowed or not is now entirely in the will of her husband. 
The absolute disposition of lands by him during his life or by will 
-defeats the widow’s rights.” 

Indeed, so far as “ worldly goods ” are concerned, the law denied 
her the right of dower in these as early as Henry IV. Dower is 
forfeited by the wife’s divorce if owing to her adultery, and by the 
treason of the husband. But when the husband dies intestate the 
widow is entitled during her life to the third of the income from 
his lands, and to the absolute third of his personal property should 
he have child or children, but if he leave no issue she takes a half. 
Therefore, the intestacy of the husband is often more advantageous 
to her than his will. By the Intestates’ Estate Act, however, re- 
cently passed, the widow of a man dying intestate and without issue, 
after September 1890, takes the whole of his real and personal 
property if under £500 in value, and if above, she receives £500 in 
addition to what she would have been entitled to previous to Sep- 
tember 1890. On the other hand, when a man marries a woman 
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seized of an estate of inheritance, and has by her issue born alive 
capable of inheriting her estate, on the death of his wife he holds 
the lands for his life, as tenant by the courtesy of England. 

The Inheritance Act, 1883, altered the law in regard to heirship 
by requiring that descent shall always be traced to the last purchaser. 
A subsequent statute provided that in case of a failure of heirs of 
the purchaser, the lands should descend to the heir of the person 
last entitled. Thus, if a bastard buys lands and dies intestate the 
lands descend to his legitimate son; and if that son also dies 
intestate the lands under the old law would have escheated, but 
owing to this statute they now descend to the heir of the last 
named. Amongst persons of equal degree in relation to the pur- 
chaser, males are entitled one after another in the order of their 
birth ; in the absence of males, females take together equally. By 
the Inheritance Act, should there be no descendants of the purchaser, 
the lands at his death go to his nearest male lineal ancestor, who 
was formerly excluded from the succession. In the event of there 
being no male ancestors or their representatives the lands go to the 
female paternal ancestors of the purchaser, and when both fail the 
mother succeeds, and after her her dezcendants by another husband, 
should there be any, and then her father and the line of male 
maternal ancestors of the purchaser and their descendants, and last 
of all the line of female maternal ancestors and their descendants, 
according to the former rules, All this relates to freeholds only. 
In the case of personalty, as leaseholds and chattels real, the Court 
of Probate must grant administration of the goods, first to the sur- 
viving husband or wife, or their representatives—the nearest being 
preferred. If the kindred refuse, a creditor may be appointed. 
“Tf the executor refuses, or dies intestate, the administration may 
be granted to the residuary legatee, in exclusion of the next of kin,” 
or, failing all these, to any discreet person whom the Court approves. 

The law which governs the disposal of property by the present 
system of wills and heirs is defective in many points; but there are 
two to which we will confine our attention, because they are so 
grossly unjust, and are opposed to morality and the general welfare 
of society. These are primogeniture and the absolute power of the 
testator to will as it pleases him. 

Whatever may have been the advantages of primogeniture when 
military tenures obtained and when lands could not be alienated 
without the consent of the feudal lord, its existence now is a social 
anachronism and an evil which should be speedily abolished. Its 
object is the perpetuation and accumulation of property. Black- 
stone remarks: ‘“ Of this accumulation the ill-effects were severely 
felt in the feudal times; but it should always be strongly dis- 
couraged in a commercial country, whose welfare depends on the 
number of moderate fortunes engaged in the extension of trade.’ 
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When any excess of wealth with some and of poverty with others 
becomes widespread, it is as certain to produce popular disturbances 
to-day as in any period of the past. Athens, the first mother of 
liberty, fell from this cause which was brought about by a slight 
change in her laws, giving larger powers to childless testators, and 
thus encouraging the growth of vast estates. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the corruptions and economic wrongs that in all 
countries and at all times have resulted from individual accumulation 
and possession of extraordinary wealth. Custom has so hardened us 
since the Conquest that even good men sometimes see no immorality 
in the law of primogeniture—a law which gives the whole of a man’s 
landed estate to his eldest son, and makes paupers of the widow and 
the other children. This Norman iniquity was unknown to the 
greater part of the rest of the world. And nothing but custom and 
pride prevent us from altering it at once, and permitting the whole 
of a man’s offspring to share equally according to the dictates of 
justice and natural affection. Nor is there any equitable reason why 
the Crown should continue to seize half the personalty and two- 
thirds of the realty of every married man who dies intestate and 
without blood relations. Why, in such a case, should not the widow 
take all? She, in her turn, would leave it to others, and it cannot. 
be for the public benefit that any property which might be usefully 
and lawfully held by citizens should escheat or be forfeited to the 
Crown. When the day of the great overhauling by the nation 
comes, primogeniture, with many other relics of feudalism, will be 
swept away, and the people will say with Seneca, Philosophia stemma 
non inspicit. 

It is an almost universal axiom that every legal right has its cor- 
responding duty. As the law now allows a sane man to make his 
will and compels the fulfilment of his wishes after death, it follows. 
that its provisions should neither violate public sentiment nor public 
decency. There should be a well-defined limit to testamentary 
power. It should not lie in the dead hand to stab the living. We 
compel a man to treat his wife and family with humanity before he 
dies ; we should see also that his will accords with this afterwards. 
But may not a man do as he likes with his own? We answer No! 
not entirely. He should have absolute power over a portion only. 
He should not be allowed to act against natural claims, against 
justice and decency, or to prefer those more remote to those 
that are near. He should not be permitted to beggar his 
family or any member thereof; he should not have power to 
give his widow less than the law would apportion her had he died 
intestate. And as women now can also make wills, the obligation 
and proportion should be reciprocal. It should be demanded that 
no part of a will shall be valid which may be improperly devised, 
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or in which the whole of a man’s family is not duly provided for. In 
this matter we might take a useful lesson from other countries, for, 
however advanced we may be in some things, we are behind many 
in this. Mahometan law, for instance, commenced twelve and a half 
centuries ago, and on this point is in many respects far superior to 
ours. Rumsey says: ‘ At a time when our own law was as yet in 
embryo rather than in infancy, the elaborate system brought into life 
oy the Arabian prophet and his followers had already arrived at a state 
of maturity.” By ita person may dispose of a third part only of the 
residue of his property after payment of funeral expenses and debts. 
As regards the rules of inheritance there is no distinction made 
‘between real and personal property, nor between ancestral property 
and property which the deceased has himself acquired. ‘There is 
noright of primogeniture. All the sons share alike. A wife's claim 
to mihr, or dower, takes precedence of all claims by inheritance, and 
she has no power to divest herself of this, which accrues to her 
whether specified or not. Parents, children, husband and wife are 
not liable to exclusion from inheritance under any circumstances 
whatever. Amongst inheritors the nearest exclude the more remote. 
All relatives are divided into sharers, residuaries, and distant kindred. 
Each of these is separated into classes, and again subdivided, and 
to each class a specific share is apportioned to be divided equally 
among its members. Therefore the fractional value of the share 
‘to an individual always depends upon circumstances of an ex- 
tremely varying character, and is, in itself, a very complicated 
and deep study. The ratio is governed by the nature of the 
relationship. Primarily wives were entitled to one-third; now 
it is often one-fourth, or less. For instance, suppose a man 
leaves a wife, mother, and father. After payment of debts 
‘and reasonable funeral expenses, the wife is first to be paid 
out of what is left. She receives one-fourth. If there were two 
‘or more wives, the fourth would be divided equally between them. 
Three-fourths are left, and the mother comes next taking one-third 
of it, so that one-fourth of the whole is her share. The father is 
entitled to one-sixth of the whole. So far the wife has one-fourth, 
the mother one-fourth, and the father one-sixth, making altogether 
two-thirds, and thus one-third remains for the residuaries. This 
the father receives as sole residuary, making his share alto- 
gether one half, and so the estate is completely distributed. 
But if a man leave children the wife receives one-eighth. Sons, 
8 compared with daughters, take double shares. Where there are 
no sons, daughters take two-thirds between them should there be 
other sharers, and the whole if they are the only relatives. In no 
case while relatives exist is there any forfeiture to the public 
treasury, because should there be no residuaries or distant kindred, 
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the sharers divide the residue in the ratio of their respective shares, 
A woman can make a will equally with a man, and the husband is 
a considerable sharer. While the law allows a man to dispose of 
one-third of his property by will so that he may satisfy the 
secret obligations of conscience, and limits him to this pro- 
portion, he may nevertheless will away the whole, provided he has 
no inheritors except the public treasury. Such are some of the 
important rules of inheritance in Mahometan law. It appears 
from these and the laws of others that there is a general consensus 
among mankind that a man should not be allowed by will to divert 
his property from civil and natural obligations. We English are 
very strict about the civil: we insist on the payment of debts out 
of the estate. But our commercial instincts are stronger than our 
sense of justice, for natural rights are not provided for. These lie 
wholly at the mercy of the testator. If it be argued that natural 
love is sufficient for these, then we point to the numberless instances 
where it has been inoperative, Pique, prejudice, weakness of mind, 
undue influence of others, vindictiveness on account of fancied 
wrongs, obstinacy, senility, love of notoriety, each and all, and a 
host of other influences, are every day operating to the destruction 
of the natnral rights of inheritance. Instances frequently crop up 
in the law courts in which favourites, domestics, visiting doctors or 
clergymen, paramours, flattering friends, parasites, or charities, are 
substituted for wives and children and blood relations. Or family 
is divided against family, and brother against brother, and a man’s 
foes are they of his own household. Envy, hatred, and dissimulation 
are fostered, and kindly feeling banished from the domestic hearth. 
Too often fathers and sons are never really known to each other. 
Men are warned by the fate of King Lear not to give too 
much before they die. But the uncertainty of their testa- 
mentary dispositions, or the consciousness that they can alter 
them at any time, poisons their own lives and the lives of 
those belonging to them. They cannot even be sure that they are 
loved for themselves, and as they grow old they grow suspicious, 
and are quickly and easily misled. They are tortured by doubts, 
and, perhaps, in their turn, torture others. They believe that the 
inmost thought of each is: What will he leave me, and how long 
will he live? They know that the jealousy of those belonging to 
them is a rapacious jealousy, however well it may be concealed. 
They feel as the dying feel when the vultures are hovering around. 
And however hard they may hug their wealth, and however dear it 
may be to them, the time surely comes when they are compelled to 
know that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

But if we abolish primogeniture, and extend the old Anglo-Saxon 
law of Gavelkind, so that daughters as well as sons may participate 
alike, and if we follow to some extent the Mahometan law of in- 
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heritance, so that the shares of inheritors may be fixed and known 
to all beforehand, and if we limit testamentary power to say, a third 
or fourth of a man’s property, the evils we have enumerated, and 
many others, will be avoided, and all would be better and happier 
for the change. Poverty would be lessened and competency in- 
creased, and excessive wealth would become rare. A nation is not 
happy by having a few very rich and many very poor, but through 
all rejoicing in a sufficiency. And if evil laws bred of lust and 
turbulence in evil times stand in the way, in God’s name let them 
be swept aside ! 


Lapy Cook. 





“UNPROTECTED VERMIN.” 


I HaVE lately lost a magnificent Persian cat. It was trespassing on 
a neighbour’s grounds, where he preserves rabbits and other game, 
and was trapped in one of the twitches, or wire cages, which are 
baited by the keepers with fish or rabbits to attract cats, stoats, and 
weasels. Upon inquiry as to how my beautiful pet was killed, I 
was informed that he was “destroyed ” by the keeper without the 
proprietor’s knowledge, who kindly expresses regret at my loss. I 
am told that an animal caught in these traps is not shot, but in 
some incomprehensible way done to death by blows; in fact, is 
beaten to death. Such a process, carried out in the secret recesses 
of the wood on a caged animal by a vindictive keeper, is suggestive 
of the very refinement of brutality, 

Is it not time that an end should be put to such barbarism? 
My magnificent pet, because in the eyes of the law he was no better 
than vermin, can be trapped, poisoned, tortured, battered, and, 
fainting from cruel blows, be given alive to ferrets, or driven to 
madness, or left to die a lingering death—and I have no redress. 

I claim some consideration for our household pets. The cat is 
being carefully bred, and is daily growing in favour with men as 
well as with women. High prices are paid for these exquisite 
-ereatures. I allude to the pecuniary value of the cat, but I attach 
much more importance to its household value, for in the home it is 
loved and petted, and it is well-nigh indispensable. It is perfectly 
natural that he should occasionally help himself to a little game—his 
natural food—just as it is for the fox, for he helps himself to our 
poultry when he gets a chance. We, that is those who neither hunt 
nor shoot, have to tolerate the depredations of our neighbours’ game. 
Sometimes their name is legion, and our fields and gardens have to 
be wired round to protect them from the ravages of armies of rabbits. 
‘So cannot our neighbours tolerate the more trifling depredations of 
our less numerous household pets? It is unfair to ask that we 
should give up keeping one cat or more, because a landowner happens 
to have many thousand rabbits. 

I suggest that the keepers should no longer bes allowed to destroy 
in secret. An owner might be allowed to claim a stray animal, 
upon paying a fine or damages. With valuable animals the system 
of pounding appears to have answered well, and might be adapted 
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on a smaller scale for cats. If not claimed, the cat or dog should 
be shot, not tortured. A tax or licence on cats would also be found 
useful, and might be tried by Parish Councils as an easy mode of 
raising money. 

I see there is a Sporting Defence League just started. What 
does it mean? Scarcely that healthy English games, such as 
cricket, football, golf, etc., require defending against “faddists” ? 
I fancy not. It means that fox-hunting, stag-hunting, coursing, 
pigeon-shooting (scarcely their kindred sports of bull-fighting, 
badger-baiting, and cock-fighting), are a little in danger. At the 
risk of being called a faddist, I declare with no uncertain voice—for 
it is the voice of the coming era—that all the sports of the strong, 
dependent on the pain and oppression of the weak, are unworthy of 
good and noble men, who, were they not blinded by custom, fashion, 
and tradition, would rush to the rescue of a defenceless animal, 
instead of hounding it to:a terrible death. 


Mary CAMPBELL SMITH. 
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MICAWBERISM. 


ELECTORAL purity is not entirely locked up in the ballot-box, nor is 
it completely comprehended within the clauses of the Illegal and 
Corrupt Practices Act. So far as members are concerned, legislation 
has rendered bribery almost an impossibility. So much indeed is 
this the case, that no member or candidate can be absolutely certain 
that he has not unwittingly become entangled in the numerous and 
intricate meshes of those excellent measures. 

But the millennium of electoral purity is not yet. Experience has 
proved that these Acts leave a luxurious margin for the exercise of 
the versatile talents of the ingenious and ubiquitous canvasser, They 
leave the constituencies a happy hunting-ground for the popular 
sport of Micawberism, the exhilarating and inexpensive recreation 
of begging-letter writing. As soon as a political candidate enters 
the field the game is afoot. He is the quarry, hunted of all men, 
friend or foe. The hunt is always up. For him there is no close 
season. The delicately-tipped Micawberic missiles fall round him 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. He isdoomed. There is no escape. 
He must yield. Driven to bay, he must smile in his pursuers’ face, 
smile and give, protesting that the sport is fair and honourable, and 
that “‘ to give alms and to distribute ” indiscriminate charity, yields 
him (as a politician, not a political economist) infinite delight. 

It is difficult to say who is most to be pitied, the candidate who, 
having regard to favours to come, is expected to respond with a gift 
to every snap of the epistolary pack ; or the member why, submissive 
from a knowledge of the transitory nature of popular opinion, desires 
a continuance of mercies already vouchsafed. 

The abolition of electoral Micawberism may perhaps be beyond 
the range of practical politics. But that is no justification for con- 
doning the evil. Probably its extinction will be rather the result of 
a healthily educated public opinion than of statutory restriction. A 
system that renders members the financial slaves of their constituents 
stands self-condemned. Political Micawberism is an eminently re- 
spectable mode of outright extortion as a species of compensatory tax 
for the privilege of representing certain principles in Parliament. 
It is every whit as immoral as the ancient and happily extinct, yet open 
and above-board custom of bribery. The difference is merely an ethical 
one. In almost every contested election candidates receive practical 
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demonstration what thin partitions do the bounds divide between 
electoral blackmailing and the provisions of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. 

Granted we have advanced. Perhaps no phenomenon in our 
modern social history is more gratifying than the remarkable im- 
provement that, within a few years, has been made in the morality 
of British constituencies. The advance is due probably to the 
awakening and development of the public conscience, accelerated by 
the drastic penalties of the Corrupt Practices Act. That this Act 
has made for political righteousness can scarcely be disputed, the 
more especially when we consider the revelations of the election 
petitions that came before Committees of the House of Commons 
before 1868, or, since then, the evidence given before Her Majesty’s 
Judges. These afforded ample proof that the average British elector 
was, by inherited habit and by training, extremely susceptible to 
financial argument. Bribery was scarcely regarded as corruption. 
Rather was it considered a legitimate business transaction in which 
a voter simply exercised the right to dispose of his property to the 
highest bidder. In this unblushing disbursement of money in direct 
payment to vendable voters, England was then not one whit cleaner 
than Rome at her most corript epoch. But this is of the past. 
From bribery we are now protected by an impenetrable rampart of 
statutes and penalties, no less than by the force of public opinion. 

Is the electorate, however, even now as immaculate as appears ? 
Is not Micawberism a modernised survival of the evil which we 
rightly regard with disgust? Is not this continual pestering of 
candidates for money as mean as bribery? Is not the difference 
one of degree, and not of kind? Wherein are we better than our 
plainer-speaking forefathers? We do not beg singly now, but in 
battalions, We beg, not for private advantage, but for the welfare 
of local humanity. Local humanity, in its arbitrary aggregates of 
clubs and societies, is perennially penurious. Or, if not in financial 
extremity, it is for ever ready to receive. To indite Micawberic 
epistles to the local member and to the candidate is one of the first 
duties of the hon. secretaries of these associations. 

As a case in point we may cite the following paragraph from the 
Grantham Journal of December last, detailing the local subscriptions 
of Mr. H. Cust, M.P., for the Stamford Division, and editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette : 


“The following list of subscriptions recently paid by Mr. Cust will give 
our readers some idea of the demands made upon the purse of a Member 
of Parliament: Billingborough Pig Club, 10s. 6d.; Great Gonerby National 
School Concert, 10s. 6d.; New Somerby Horticultural Society, 10s. 6d. ; 
Billingborough Reading Room, £1 1s.; Billingborough Flower Show, 
£1 1s.; Congregational Chapel, Grantham, £1 1s.; Baston Friendly 
Society, £1 1s.; Grantham Swimming Club, 10s. 6d.; Maddock Testi- 
monial Fund, £1 1s.; Grantham Cricket Club, £2 2s.; Stamford Medical 
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Club, £1 1s. ; Billingborough Cricket Club, 10s. 6d.; Grantham Grammar 
School Sports, £1 1s.; Long Bennington Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Stam- 
ford Cycling Club, £1 1s.; Bitchfield Friendly Society £1 1s.; Corby 
Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Bourne Flower Show, £1 1s.; South Lincolnshire 
Change Ringers’ Society, £1 1s.; Market Deeping Cricket Club, £1 1s. ; 
Market Deeping Sports, £1 1s.; Ingoldsby Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Brant 
Broughton Pig Club, 10s. 6d.; Toft Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Foston Pig 
Club, 10s. 6d.; Foston Friendly Society, 10s. 6d.; Barkston Friendly 
Society, £1 1s.; Grantham Agricultural Society, £8 8s.; Lincolnshire 
County Cricket Club, £1 1s.; Morton Sick Benetit Clubs, £2 2s, ; Bourne 
Show, £5; Grantham Rovers, £2 2s.; Carlton Pig Club, 10s. 6d.; Irnham 
i Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Rippingale Flower Show, £1 1s.; Church of 
4 England Temperance Society, £1 1s.; Claypole Friendly Society, £1 1s.; 

a Gonerby Friendly Society, £1 1s.; Grantham Angling Association, 

l ls.” 
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i As far as it goes the list is typical. But it is by no means 
. exhaustive. And it only represents a moiety of the regular calls 
A upon a member for a small rural constituency. Probably Mr. Arthur 
i Priestley, the Gladstonian candidate for the same division, could 
produce a similar record. Multiply the Micawberism of this small 
division by that of the constituencies in Britain, and the magnitude 


i of the increasing tax becomes apparent. 
y Begging appeals may in certain circumstances have some ground 
i of justification. But charity, systematically extorted through political 


j exigencies, has no shadow of defence. It is degrading to the self- 
respect of the British electorate. 
The fraternity of Wilkins Micawber has no sense of humour. 
ie They are impressed with the fixed idea that a political candidate 
should be, like the apostle, all things to all men, if by chance he might 
gain some votes. They believe him to be consumed by vote-hunger. 
They conceive his mental digestion to be analogous to that of the 
ostrich. Their imagination lacks proportion. Otherwise how could 
they make their victim the recipient of such multitudes of incongruous 
appeals? Who but happy Micawberites would dream of soliciting 
the same individual for subscriptions to a temperance tea party and 
to a licensed victuallers’ charity fund? Other men are credited 
a with a certain modicum of common sense, and independence of 
judgment. Not so the political candidate, The appealing scribes 
would have him, not so far as his conscience, but as far as his means 
will permit, a medley of inconsistencies, the perpetrator of stupid 
incongruities, all harmonised and glorified in the name of charity. 
It is natural that those of his own party, who have any institu- 
tions to promote that require financial pilotage through their annual 
sea of troubles, should consider themselves entitled to the prior 
claim upon his benevolence. For he is supposed, upon assuming 
his candidature, t. have clothed himself with charity, like as with 
a garment. Refusal would entail alienation of allies who, in the 
day of need, could ill be spared. Viewed in this light, electoral 
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Micawberism is blackmailing, with a very thin veneer. Almost 
every political candidate possesses a voluminous treasure of letters 
from his faithful constituents, demonstrating to satiety this conten- 
tion. The following will suffice by way of example: ‘There is a 
very strong desire among the gentry and tradesmen in this locality 
that a Dog and Poultry Exhibition should be organised. A pre- 
liminary meeting has been held, and a committee constituted to 
carry out the arrangements for forming a society of this description, 
upon a sound financial, as well as upon a popular basis. Knowing 
the interest you take in movements calculated to benefit all sections 
of the rural population of your constitneney, we feel assured that 
we may rely upon your generous patronage.” 

And the jubilant member, to whom all dogs, from the bull-dog 
to my lady’s poodle, are a nuisance, who, indeed, has no more idea 
of the superiority of the Brahma over the barn-door fowl, than an 
Esquimaux, responds: “That it is with unqualified pleasure he 
learns of the formation of the Dog and Poultry Exhibition, which 
cannot fail to prove a powerful stimulus in fostering the cultivation 
of usefal classes of birds and animals, and in directing more wide- 
spread and more intelligent attention to these greatly neglected 
matters. He most heartily congratulates the committee on their 
enterprise, which, under its present able secretary, cau scarcely 
fail to become a pronounced success.” (Cheque enclosed.) The 
handsome donation (of course, an annual subsidy) is duly chronicled 
in the local press under the flattering heading, “Our member's 
liberality.” Aud the victim of generosity, knowing that a public 
dinner will signalise the incubation of the society, and knowing, 
moreover, that he will be expected to learnedly discuss dogs and 
chicks, lays in a stock of the latest works, bearing on these inter- 
esting creatures, and suffers mental indigestion for a season. 

The requests are not invariably of a public or even of a semi-public 
character. Not infrequently some unsophisticated elector has applied 
to his own individual needs the affectionate unction which the 
candidate in moments of unguarded enthusiasm allows to trickle 
from the platform. I recollect an instance in which an elector, 
quite seriously, requested the candidate to forward him a sum of 
money sufficient to enable him to obtain a divorce. His wife was an 
inveterate tippler, and this was his only hope of securing domestic 
peace. While commiserating with his supporter, the candidate 
naturally declined to give financial aid to sever the marriage-bond. 
Singularly enough, the applicant was highly offended, and his 
partisan enthusiasm abated. 

Most members understand the inward significance of the invita- 
tion to a Friendly Society’s dinner. I have not the least desire to 
say anything to give offence to the supporters of these admirable 
institutions, They bave done, and are doing, a splendid work. 
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They are a noble testimony to that sturdy spirit of self-reliance and 
independence that is the foundation-rock of the British character. 
And it is precisely because these institutions are so praiseworthy, 
that it is regrettable to observe the growing practice of inviting 
members and candidates to their annual functions. I am well 
aware that, in many instances, these guests are expected to contri- 
bute nothing but their presence and speech. Yet it cannot be 
denied that there are numerous instances in which, if these were 
the sole contributions, the defaulter’s manners would bequeath him 
a rich heritage of unpopularity in the particular district, which, 
among those whose political principles are founded upon personal or 
class considerations, would not materially assist him in the day of 
ballot reckoning. In this respect Friendly Societies are not the 
only offenders. Dinners to members are an expensive luxury if 
connected with public shows and exhibitions, They signify infin- 
itely more than is set down in the menu. Happy is the politician 
who receives few invitations !—though, unfortunately, the number of 
these doubtful favours affords too reliable a criterion of popularity. 

And, then, bazaars! More ungentle and uncanonical prayers 
have been inspired by these terrible institutions, than by any 
other species of polite extortion. They are hardy perennials. 
Winter’s cold nor summer’s heat, November fog nor the shivering 
blasts of early spring, none of these trifles can abate one jot of the 
promoters’ zeal. The afflicted M.P. reads the announcement: “ A 
bazaar in aid of the fund for the purchase of a new handle for the 
church (or chapel) organ, is to be held in the Pureborough Town 
Hall on Monday, June 3. The Committee, which comprises the 
leading members of our numerous congregation, would esteem the 
favour of your presence a great honour.” ‘And the possession of 
ten guineas a greater,” growls the hopeless captive. Booked for 
June 3; mem., prepare speech on organ-handles,” 

But who will suspect that chagrin has ever agitated the member 
who, in the early days of June, delights the assembled crowd of 
churchgoers by his eloquent eulogy on sacred music, and by his 
delicate flattery of the committee for their splendid energy which 
has been gloriously consummated in the restoration of the organ- 
blower’s handle, a marvel at once of artistic taste and utility? All 
that now remains is to clear off the deficit. They will one and 
all do their best, and he feels certain that every one present in that 
hall will be a generous purchaser of those articles of beauty and 
of use, so temptingly displayed around them. After judiciously 
administering further sentiments of the oleo-margarine order of 
oratory, he descends, amid universal smiles, to purchase right and 
left things of which he has not the remotest need. But why 
describe the process ? 

Every member will recall his sufferings on many a similar cheque- 
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consuming field. It would be easy, from the material to hand, to 
multiply instances of the curse of donations, resulting from the 
universal laxity, where the political candidate is concerned. So 
conventional has become the custom of appeal for subscriptions to 
our actual or prospective legislators, that public men, of unimpeach- 
able probity, men who are above any suspicion of meanness, have 
not unfrequently been numbered among the offenders. 

Most of us have connived at the torture. Even ladies, in their 
zeal to promote the interests of charitable or other praiseworthy 
‘institutions, have not hesitated to inflict Micawberic missives on 
patient members. 

To attempt to suppress political Micawberism, appears Quixotic. 
Many would consider it to be a serious infringement on electoral 
liberty. Remedial legislation must emanate from Punch, not from 
Parliament. Public opinion, and the inflexible opposition of individual 
members, will, in due time, effect the desired reformation. Persistent 
ventilation of the nuisance would hasten the process. The supreme 
absurdity of expecting reform by any other means than those just 
indicated, will be immediately apparent when we consider that any 
remedial measure would be necessarily somewhat as follows : 

«« All candidates for, and members of Parliament, shall be required 
to preserve for public inspection, for a period not exceeding six 
calendar months, all letters, circulars, and the like, containing soli- 
citations for subscriptions from any person or persons, in any part of 
the constituency, for any purpose whatsoever. 

‘That all replies to such communications shall be transmitted 
through the hands of the district superintendent of police to the 
applicant or applicants. 

“That the amount of the subscription (if any) be kept strictly 
private and confidential, and be in no wise published or made known 
until six months after a contested election, when the official list 
shall be published, in a conspicuous position, outside the police 
stations and town, district or parish halls, throughout the con- 
stituency ; such lists to be entitled ‘Electoral Blackmail Account,’ 
and such applicants to be disfranchised for three years. 

“‘ Always provided that the aforesaid list be not published until 
authorised, after due examination of all impounded correspondence 
vouchers and the like, by the district auditor, who shall be required 
as a necessary part of his duties to investigate all communications 
appertaining to the said list.” 

This hint for the legislators of the millennial era is capable of 
improvement in detail. Its amendment may afford a humorous 
academic exercise for the talents of the budding politicians, But 
it will be of no further use. It would mark the Ultima Thule of 
legislation, towards which the electoral purist will oft-times desire to 
lead the way. 
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As the body politic is at present constituted, a candidate, who 
openly declares his determination to ignore all financial appeals, may 
rest in the assured conviction that he imperils thereby his chances 
of election. He will, however, from all right-thinking and. fair- 
minded men, win the respect which is the solid foundation of 
ultimate success. If he live long enongh, he may also win the seat. 

I cannot better conclude than with the following copy of a letter 
from another well-known Lincolnshire member of Parliament, who, 
replying to a communication from the secretary of a local institution 
applying of course for the orthodox subscription, says : 


“The longer I live the more plainly it becomes manifest to me that 
subscriptions given by candidates in virtue of their political connection 
with a constituency have a strong tendency to degenerate into an ostenta- 
tious and vulgar money-giving rivalry to obtain votes at election times. 
Such a result must degrade rather than elevate public life, seeing that it 
tends to obscure the great national issues at stake, and to bias the decision 
of a constituency in favour of the most lavish candidate, irrespective of the 
wisdom of his political opinions. One of the chief difficulties experienced 
by both parties in obtaining candidates for the representation of large county 
divisions, is the heavy pecuniary burden, and the still heavier demand 
which it brings. 

“My candidature for this division was adopted on the distinct under- 
standing that it would not, and that my party did not, wish me to 
support local institutions. Holding these views I am compelled to with- 
hold my hand from objects I would fain support. I do not hesitate to 
admit that this path has not been wholly free from difficutly ; but I have 
not the least misgiving that the balance of advantage is overwhelmingly 
in its favour.” 


As a corollary to this straightforward letter, which might profitably 
preface the candidature of every aspirant to Parliamentary honours, 
and as an encouragement to those who desire to participate in the 
abolition of the last vestige of corruption that clings to our electoral 
system, it may be added that this member, twice rejected, has 
since been twice returned to Parliament by the same constituency. 
His seat is probably now one of the safest in the kingdom. 


JoserH J. Davies. 
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WE have seldom read a book more thoroughly saturated with sound 
common sense than Professor Ritchie's Natural Rights.! The author 
tells us that in criticising this famous theory he entertained the fear 
that he might be occupied in slaying the slain. Recent experi- 
ence, however, has convinced him, and herein we agree, that the 
theory is still, in a sense, alive, or at least capable of mischief. 
“Though disclaimed,” he admits, “by almost all our most careful 
writers on politics and ethics, it yet remains a common-place of the 
newspaper and the platform, not only in the United States of 
America, where the theory may be said to form part of the national 
creed, but in this country, where it was assailed a century ago by 
both Burke and Bentham.” 


The first half of the book is concerned with the ‘‘ Theory of 


Natural Nights”; the second with some “ Particular Natural 
Rights.” 

In analysing this theory, Professor Ritchie says the appeal to 
Nature is of two kinds. It is, first, an appeal against external 
authority; and, secondly, an appeal to the judgment of the 
individual. 

Now, although the principle of authority was true for medizval 
society, yet a time arrived when, owing to the crystallisation of 
medizval institutions, this principle had outlived its utility, and 
the revolt of the individual became not only inevitable but essential. 
But when this revolt has arrived at its logical conclusion,.it is found 
that a mere temporary ‘“ cash-nexus” between individual and indi- 
vidual has been substituted for the older bond of permanent mutuai: 
obligation. “And so,” says Professor Ritchie, ‘this principle of” 
individualism tends in its turn, because only a partial truth (true as 
against what the old society had come to be), to prove itself false 
and mischievous.” And so this theory of natural rights has become 
the creed of the fanatical anarchist and of the conservative indi- 
vidualist. 

1 Natural Rights : a Criticism of some Political and Ethical Conceptions. By David 
G. Ritchie, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. 


Andrews ; late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford ; author of Darwin ana 
Hegel, &c. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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In noticing The Anarchist Peril in the October number of this 
REVIEW, we said: ‘‘ The principles of individualism advocated by these 
men (i.¢,, the anarchists) are, however, only the logical development 
of those principles taught by a certain school of individualists in 
this country.” 

In tracing the origin of the idea of a “ law of Nature,” Professor 
Ritchie clearly points out the distinctions between the classical 
meanings of the phrases jus gentium and jus naturale, and their 
relation to the jus civile and the seventeenth century interpretation 
assigned to the jus gentium, an interpretation mistaken but for- 
tunate, since it enabled Grotius “to introduce the humane conceptions 
of the Roman ‘ law of Nature ’ into the theory of the right relations 
between independent political societies.” He also calls attention to 
the debt the Roman law owes, and through the Roman law the whole 
civilised world, to Cicero for his introduction of ‘so large a portion 
of Greek, and, above all, of Stoic ethics ” into his writings, It is in 
these writings, as Professor Ritchie truly says, that “we find the 
first distinct formulation of the idea of the law of Nature in that 
very form of it which survives in modern thought.” From Grotius 
and Poffendorf this conception of a law of Nature passed to Locke, 
and from Locke to Rousseau and to the fathers of the American 
Republic, and from these to Thomas Paine and the framers of the 
Declaration des Droits of 1789. 

In the chapter on ‘“* Rousseau and Rousseauism,” according to 
Professor Ritchie, there are three kinds of anarchists, “ First of 
all,” he says, ‘‘ there is the old-fashioned Radical, who repeats the 
revolutionary creed of 1789 in changed times, to whom an associa- 
tion called a government is an object of suspicion, whilst an associa- 
tion called a joint-stock company is an object of admiration. .... 
He calls himself an individualist, and is only a half-hearted 
anarchist. His anarchy is anarchy based on the existing economic 
structure of society. He believes in Nature, but forgets that it is 
a Nature that has been operating for ages among human beings. 
Nature to him really means human society under a completely 
‘triumphant Manchester school.” 

In the next chapter Professor Ritchie proceeds to give an excel- 
lent summary of the various meanings of the word “ Nature,” First 
of all it may be used to mean the totality of what exists, and in 
this sense it may be further subdivided into (a) Natura naturans— 
i.c., Nature as a principle underlying and explaining all the par- 
ticular phenomena of space and time; and (b) Natura naturata— 
ie., Nature as meaning simply the sum or series of these particular 
phenomena. In other words, Nature may be used either for the 
cause or its effects. 

Secondly, some of these phenomena are termed “ human,” 
social,” or ‘‘ artificial,” and others “natural.” Thirdly, some 
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human phenomena are said to be “ acquired,’ and some to be 
original or “ natural.” And lastly, the word is used to represent our 
ideal of what ought to be, whether it actually exists or not. 

The importance of obtaining clear ideas upon the usages of this 
phrase will be seen when the consideration of “ Rights” is enter- 
tained. What, then, are “ Natural Rights”? <A “right” has been 
defined as ‘‘ one man’s capacity of influencing the acts of another, 
by means, not of his own strength, but of the opinion or the force 
of society” ; a “legal right,” as ‘‘ a capacity residing in one man of 
controlling, with the assent and assistance of the State, the actions 
of others.” It is obvious that such rights cannot exist apart from 
society. Neither, argues Professor Ritchie, can “natural rights.” 
Tf natural rights mean these “ rights” which are said to exist inde- 
pendently of and prior to organised society, then there is a mere 
struggle for existence, where might and not right is supreme—in 
fact, a state of anarchy. “ Natural rights mean,” says Professor 
Ritchie, “as they have always practically meant to political and social 
reformers (amid whatever confusions of thought and language), those 
rights which a well-regulated State ought to secure to its citizens.” 

Intensely interesting as these historical and theoretical inquiries 
may be, the average man will, however, be more attracted by 
Part II., which treats of those so-called natural rights to life and 
liberty, to liberty of thought and to freedom of contract, the rights 
of property, and of pursuing and of obtaining happiness. On all 
these great questions Professor Ritchie has something original to 
say, or, if not original, he puts an old argument in an original way. 
His illustrations are happy and to the point, and throughout the 
entire work there is a constant and steady current of dry humour 
and caustic wit of no mean order, which render what otherwise 
might be thought heavy reading an intellectual treat. We think 
that the chapter on ‘‘ Freedom of Contract and National Freedom” 
might well have been extended, even if it involved the curtailment 
of that on “ Toleration,” which is rather out of proportion to the 
rest of the book. From the former chapter there is one quotation 
we cannot forbear making. The principle of absolute non-inter- 
vention in foreign affairs is only another example, argues Professor 
Ritchie, of the abstract belief in laissez faire. He says: “In the 
interests of humanity we can recognise no absolute right in all 
governments, however bad, never to be interfered with. We laugh 
at the Divine Right of Kings claimed by the Stuarts or Bourbons ; 
but the natural right of a King of Dahomey or of every robber chief 
or murderous pasha to be left undisturbed by all civilised nations 
is at least quite as absurd.” 

Science and Ethics,! by Mr. W. A. Macdonald, reminds us of 


1 Science and Ethics. Being a series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Natural Law Research League. By W. A. Macdonald. Loudon: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 1895. - 
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nothing so much as the Scotchman’s definition of metaphysics, 
Altering one or two words, the definition runs thus: ‘‘ When the 
party wha reads dinna ken what the party wha writes means, and 
the party wha writes dinna ken what he means himself, that is 
science and ethics.” What the exact relation between science and 
ethics Mr. Macdonald intends to describe, and what connection 
these or either of them in this book have with sociology we have 
utterly failed to discover. 

We gladly welcome a second edition of Zhe Land for the People,’ 
by Mr, Charles Wicksteed. This little work first appeared in 1885, 
and although the present edition has been thoroughly revised, no 
material alteration, we are told, has been found necessary. 

Shortly, Mr. Wicksteed’s views are these. Nationalisation of the 
land by confiscation in the way proposed by Mr. Henry George is 
not only unjust but highly inexpedient. By a compensation scheme 
the people or the State would acquire the management of the land 
much sooner than by a system of gradual confiscation; secondly, 
the State by itself obtaining the unearned increment would prevent 
this element in the question from becoming insuperable ; thirdly, 
the struggle between “ the haves ” and ‘‘ the have nots,” the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, would be spared; and, lastly, it requires 
the time which is necessary to work out a compensation scheme for 
the people to reap the advantages of the nationalisation of the land. 
‘‘The masses of men,” he says, “are quite incapable of using to 
‘their advantage a sudden rise in their material position ; it is better 
for them, in the long run, if it comes gradually.” 

The following are Mr. Wicksteed’s proposals. First, a valuation 
of the ground rental of the country; secondly, buying out the 
landowners by giving them Government bonds to the amount of 
thirty times the ground rent, bearing a fixed interest of 34 per cent. 
per annum, which would be the amount of the ground rent; 
thirdly, the creation of land boards for the management of the land, 
or its delegation to local bodies already ia existence; fourthly, the 

redemption of the bonds from the funds accruing from increased 
rents, if any ; and lastly, the application of any surplus rents, after 
providing for redemption of the bonds, in relief of taxation. 
Assuming rentals to increase annually 1 per cent.—and in London 
the increase is over 2 per cent.—Mr. Wicksteed calculates that in 
seventy years the whole of the bonds would be paid off, and taxa- 
tion relieved to the extent of £2,177,000,000 in the aggregate, For 
details of this gigantic scheme and the methods to be adopted in 
carrying it into effect we must refer the reader to Mr. Wicksteed’s 
able and lucid exposition. 

We have been awaiting with some impatience and much interest 


1 The Land for the People: How tof Obtain it, and How to Manage it. By Charles 
Wicksteed. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1894. 
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the appearance in this country in an English dress of Three Months 
in a Workshop, by Herr Géhre. ‘The book,” says Professor Ely 
in a Prefatory Note, “was greeted by the wealth and culture of 
Germany like a revelation. As one of the most Conservative news- 
papers of Germany puts it, it- was as if some one had returned from 
the heart of Africa and described the ways of a strange and hitherto 
unknown nation, so great has been the actual separation of classes.” 
Tt appears to us that this work will be almost equally interesting 
here and in the United States. It is true that, as a rule, in our 
industries, the engineer, employer, or manager all pass through the 
various grades of employment in order to gain practical experience, 
and this is also frequently the case in commerce, And further, we 
have known educated men to forsake their own professions from 
conscientious scruples and become manual workers, but these men, 
so far as we are aware, have left no record such as the present. Herr 
Gihre’s experiment is probably unique in its deliberation and in its 
results. 

Perplexed by the conflicting economic theories on the social 
problems of the day, Herr Géhre determined to see for himself the 
actual condition of the workers, and to ascertain their real opinions 
and their aspirations. To effect this he threw aside his student’s 
<lothes, and donning those of a working-man, he obtained the post 
of an unskilled hand in a large machine-shop in the manufacturing 
town of Chemnitz in Saxony. Here he worked for three months, and 
lived the life of a wage-earner in its entirety. He studied not only 
the economic side of this life, but its social and political as well, 
cecording his observations from day to day, and gathering his 
material at first hand from manifold sources. One result of modern 
industrialism upon which Herr Géhre rightly lays much stress is the 
break-up of the family. ‘‘ The old organism,” he says, ‘‘ based on 
the consanguinity of the parents and children and built up exclu- 
sively of the kinship . . . . has given place to-day, in the ranks of 
the working-men, to groups of people, kindred or stranger, formed 
upon purely economic needs of a common lodging and living, and 
formed, moreover, by chance.” “It is this system,” he adds, “ which 
makes it impossible for working-men and their families to share 
their meals in common, which compels them to occupy the most ill- 
arranged and crowded dwellings, and to admit strangers, otten in 
rapid succession, to the most intimate family relations, such as used 
to be held sacred for the family itself.” The moral effect of these 
inevitable results of modern industry as at present conducted are 
obvious, and instead of inveighing against social democracy, Herr 
Géhre urges all to co-operate in putting an end once for all to the 

' Three Months in a Workshop: a Practical Study. By Paul Gohre, General 
Secretary of the Evangelical Social Congress. Translated from the German by 


«A. B. Carr. With a Prefatory Note by Professor Richard T. Ely. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 
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economic causes of such results. The one relief from the monotonous 
routine of labour and the discomforts of home is the Sunday dance. 
It is in the dancing-halls that the German youth loses, not only his 
hard-earned wages, but its strength, its ideals, its chastity. “I 
believe,” says Herr Goéhre, “ that in the labouring class of Chemnitz 
it would be hard to find a young man, or young woman, over seven- 
teen, who is chaste.” Sexual intercourse between such is considered 
natural and customary, and if pregnancy occurs, to their credit be 
it said, the couple usually marry. 

Although, of course, we cannot agree with all Herr Gihre’s views, 
or with all his methods of social reform, we can thoroughly recom- 
mend this work as containing one of the most vivid portraitures of 
social economy we have ever read. 

The Nawab René Madec is not a familiar name to us in con- 
nection with the Anglo-French struggle for supremacy in India. 
So far as we can judge Le Nabab René Madec' will be of little 
general interest in this country or in France. Born of humble 
parents in 1736, near Quimper in Brittany, young Madec was sent 
to sea at the age of twelve years. He eventually arrived at Pondi- 
cherry, and in 1748 relinquished a sailor’s life for that of an 
artilleryman in the French forces stationed at that place. He was 
engaged in several skirmishes with the English, and in 1761 was. 
taken prisoner by them and sent to Bengal upon his acceptance of 
service in the English army. Very shortly, however, after his 
arrival in Bengal he deserted, on the plea of not having received his 
arrears of pay, and took service successively with several native 
princes. He remained in the service of the Maharajah of Jhats 
for about fifteen years, and lands were conferred upon him by this 
prince in consideration of his services, and it was from these lands. 
that he acquired the title of Nawab. 

He eventually disposed of his estates, intending to return 
immediately to Europe, but on his way he touched at Pondicherry, 
where he arrived in time to take a prominent part in its defence 
during the siege until its capture by the English in 1778. His 
services during the siege of Pondicherry were highly eulogised by 
M. Delcombe, the French Governor, in his report to the home 
authorities, and upon his return to France Madec received the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel at the hands of Louis XVI., and was ennobled.. 
His scheme for the expulsion of the English from Bengal was: 
accepted by Louis, but nothing further came of it, and it is therefore: 
almost impossible to form any opinion upon its merits. We may 
be quite sure that the English would not have stood quietly by until 
this scheme had been carried through even had it been feasible. 


1 Le. Nabab René Madec. Histoire Diplomatique des Projects de la France sur le 
Bengale et le Pendj ab (1772-1808). D’Apres nos Papiers d’Etat Originaux et Inédits, et 
les Archives Privées de la Famille De Madec. Par Emile Barbé. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
Editeur Ancienne Librairie Germer, Bailliére et Cie. 1894. 
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Madec was no doubt a gallant adventurer, but with the exception 
of his defence of Pondicherry, his country derived no benefit from his 
services. His life has no political, and scarcely any historical, 
interest. This work is chiefly composed of extracts from original 
papers in the possession of the Madec family. It is, in fact, nothing 
more .than a family memoir. Madec died in 1784, upon an estate 
purchased by him in his native place near Quimper. 

From the Clyde to the Jordan,’ by Mr. Hugh Callan, is an account 
of a bicycling tour, or rather a series of tours, by the author between 
these rivers. The title is not strictly correct, as the author does 
not take to the road until Paris is reached, and he has little to tell 
us of France beyond the fact, already well known, that “on the 
whole the Middle and South of France contain beautiful roads, and 
the North not so good.” Upon entering the Tyrol, however, 
accounts of the various countries and of the author’s experiences are 
given in greater detail. There is an obvious want of continuity in j 
the narrative. The substance of this book appeared, as the author *' 
informs us, as articles in the Glasgow Herald, and we think he has 
made a mistake in endeavouring to give detached accounts of various 
tours the appearance of being one continuous journey. Some dates 
are given, and we do not think the author intentionally intends to 
mislead the reader, but even in the least progressive communities. 
changes in the habits and customs of the people take place. It is 
as if a traveller were to give an account of Japan of to-day from 
notes taken some fifteen or twenty years ago. We could have 
wished, too, that the author had’seen fit to tone down the numerous 
examples of ‘ modern journalism.” For instance : “‘ For the interest 
of trade it is high time that Britishers got their tongues round a 
few more languages than their own” may be a correct Americanism, 
but is certainly not good English. And we could well have spared 
innumerable hackneyed quotations which, however much to the 
point, only serve to irritate. 

In spite of these defects, which the author to some extent 
appears to have foreseen, the book is readable enough, and should 
prove extremely interesting to many besides the “‘ Knights of the 
Road.” To the latter, indeed, it will form not only an interesting but 
avaluable guide. These will learn not only where to go, and how to 
get there, but also what to expect in the way of accommodation and 

Mr. Callan is evidently a linguist of no meanorder. He is, too, 
a man of close observation, with the capacity to describe what he has 
seen in picturesque and realistic language. His descriptions of many 
out-of-the-way spots in South-Eastern Europe and Asia Minor 
contain much information that will be fresh to the majority of people, 


‘ + From the Clyde to the Jordan. Narrative of aBicycle Journey. By Hugh Callan. 
With thirty Illustrations anda Map. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 
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It is not a great book, but it isa record of a great achievement. To 
have cycled from Paris to Jaffa, and to have sailed thence to 
London in four months, and to have spent only £46, half of 
which was for rail and steamer, is a feat of which any man might 
be proud, 

Le Centre de L’ Afrique,' by M. Paul Brunache, contains the story 
of an expedition, fitted out partly by the French Government and 
partly by the Comité de L’ Afrique Francais, to explore certain 
unknown regions in Central Africa. This expedition was prompted 
by feelings of rivalry with England and Germany. It consisted of 
M. Jean Bybowski, M. Charles Bigrel, M. C. Chalet, and the author. 
A start was made in the spring of 1890 from the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Loango, and from Lorringa a course was taken almost due 
north into the unexplored regions which lie above the Belgian Congo 
and in the hinterlend of the German Cameroons. From Palem the 
course is then due west, clinging more or less to the banks of the 
Niger, which, shortly after leaving Loko, takes a sharp turn to the 
south, and flows into the sea ut Akassa. The whole journey occu- 
pied some three years, and 5000 kilométres were covered in that 
time. Between Ouadda and Palem, however, several minor expe- 
ditions were made, more especially in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tchad. It is this region that the author claims to have discovered, 
asserting that it was previously unknown to Europeans. The book 
is simply a diary containing descriptions of the various native tribes, 
their habits and customs, accounts of the treaties entered into with 
the native chiefs and the character of their domains. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE reign of Queen Anne bas been very much written about, and 
it may appear to some impatient persons in this age of literary 
over-production that a fresh book on the subject is quite unneces- 
sary. However, Mrs. Oliphant is both a competent and a charming 
writer, and her book entitled Historical Sketches of the Reign of 
Queen Anne* is well worth reading. The accounts given of the 
celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, William Penn, Dean 
Swift, Daniel Defoe, and Addison, though they contain no absolutely 
new matter, are trustworthy and are presented in a lively and 
interesting form. The illustrations are good. 


1 Le Centre deL' Afrique, autour du Tchad. Par P. Brunache. Illustré de 45 
pravures d’aprés des dessins de l’auteur et d’une carte hors texte. Paris : Germer, 
Balliére et Cie. 1894. 

* Historical Sketches of the Reign of Queen Anne. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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The Life and Letters of Dean Church’ will be read with pleasure 
by thousands who hogour sincerity and integrity, even though they 
may not consider the ideal which the typical English clergyman 
embodies the highest or the most desirable. Dean Church was the 
friend of John Henry Newman at Oxford, and though in later life 
their paths diverged, their mutual affection and esteem for one 
another never abated. His life was comparatively uneventful, and 
the three periods into which his daughter has divided it mark it 
out with almost map-like accuracy. After the years of boyhood, 
Dean Church passed eighteen years at Oxford, where he was Fellow 
and tutor; then he was appointed rector of Whatley in Somerset- 
shire, and spent nineteen years in that obscure spot, zealously 
performing his sacred duties; finally he was made Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and this position he occupied up to the time of his death. 
He was free from bigotry, and his classical and literary tastes were 
above those of the average English clergyman. His appreciation of 
Browning, a poet whom ignorant and lazy readers sometimes accuse 
of obscurity, is shown in an interesting letter dated February 9, 
i890, when the Dean was rather advanced in years. Let us quote 
a few sentences from this letter: “It is as hard to explain why 
one got to like Browning as it would be (to me) to explain why I 
put Beethoven above Mozart; and why I cannot help confessing 
Bach to be of a higher order than Handel, though Handel has 
written things that seem to me divine. I can only tell you my 
experience. Of course I have known Browning, in a way, for 
years; but I never took to him. I had not laughed at him, 
because I instinctively felt that he was a person to stand in awe of; 
and I hold it wrong to laugh where there are evidences of truth and 
greatness. But Iam afraid I sometimes smiled at Browningites. 
Then came the Ring and the Book, and that, in the first place, 
satisfied a longing that I had long had to have the same set of facts 
told and dealt with, not as they are in the usual novel or play—that 
is, with one side assumed to be the true one—but as they appear 
to all manner of different people, each with their own prejudices and 
interests, and rules of conduct and judgment, ro as to have a little 
picture of the world judging the facts before it; and next, because 
I found in it such piercing insight into human realities of thought 
and feeling, into the depths and heights of the soul, such magnan- 
imity, such pervading sense of the awfulness and certainty of Divine 
judgment. Browning has a poet’s eye, the most comprehensive, the 
most searching, the most minute, for the truths of our present exist- 
ence and our future hopes of any of our great names—Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley.” 

The portion of Dean Church’s correspondence dealing with his 


1 Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his daughter, Mary C. Church. 
With a Preface by the Dean of Christ Church. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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travels in Greece and Turkey is very interesting; but his utter 
want of sympathy with Oriental ideas made him quite incapable 
of understanding the great importance of Mohammedanism as a 
civilising agency and an ethical system. 

The elaborate and exhaustive History of Canada,’ which Dr, 
William Kingsford has been engaged in writing, supplies most 
minute details of the history of the Dominion. The account of 
Sir Frederick Haldimand’s government is very interesting, and the 
author does more than justice perhaps to this remarkable man, 

The chapter in which the early history of the United States is 
recorded deserves special attention. In 1786 a convention was 
proposed by Virginia to be held at Annapolis. Subsequently a 
modified address was drawn up in which a call was made for a 
second convention, to meet at Philadelphia in 1787, to consider the 
general conditions on which confederation should be effected. 
“Tt was this convention,” says Dr. Kingsford, ‘‘ which established 
the constitution of the United States.” The meeting took place 
on the 25th of May, and the author, with some show of reason, 
observes: “It is strange that the anniversary of this meeting 
obtains little consideration in modern times. It is far more worthy 
of public regard than the 4th of July, which commemorates the 
separation from the Mother Country on assumed causes which do not: 
bear the inspection of history.” Of course, Dr. Kingsford’s language 
cannot be accepted without allowing a certain margin for adverse 
criticism on the part of those who consider that England was 
altogether blameable in her dealings with the colonists. At the 
same time, we cannot help quoting the passage in which the author 
emphatically puts forward his own views on this question : 

“A protest must also be entered against the mode in which the 
Ath of July has been kept up for a century. As a rule, it has been 
characterised by the bitterest calumnies against the Mother Country. 
The really great minds of the United States recognise all they owe 
to the benignity and beneficence of the parent State. Errors, 
miscalculations, unwise arbitrariness, want of appreciation of 
circumstance, too frequently are traceable in the record of the old 
Imperial rule. Why should these alone be remembered? Why 
should the aid, the support, the protection which made independence 
possible be forgotten ? The principles of political liberty and of 
personal individual freedom now possessed are the heritage derived 
from the political mother, including religion, laws, language, the 
noblest literature of Europe, and the sense of historical manhood 
which passes across the most ignoble mind as the deeds of our 
common sires are read on either continent.” 

Tt was only natural that the success of the French Revolution 


1 The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S., Canada, Vol, 
vii. (1779-1807). Toronto and London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
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should have been hailed with delight in the United States, and, 
therefore, we find it hard to concur in the wholesale condemnation 
of Jefferson in which Dr. Kingsford indulges, principally, as it 
seems to us, on account of those American or pro-French sympa- 
thies which, no doubt, mean much the same thing, having regard 
to the events of the time, as hostility to England. Some facts are, 
indeed, relied on as showing that Jefferson acted unscrupulously. 
Possibly he may have done so; but, when we take a broad view of 
his career, we can scarcely agree with the author's estimate of him 
as a person of “ contemptible character.” 

Dr. Kingsford eulogises Lord Dorchester, who certainly appears 
to have been a most excellent governor. While many of the 
opinions of the author must be accepted provisionally, owing to his 
strong prejudices in favour of Great Britain, his conscientious 
endeavour to present both sides of the case is manifest. When 
completed, the work will be a most valuable contribution to history, 
and the importance of the subject fully justifies its length and 
minuteness of detail. 

The life of Archbishop Laud ' has been treated by historians from 
very conflicting points of view. The invective of Macaulay and 
the unsympathetic criticism of Hallam have done much to blacken 
the memory of Laud. However, the Archbishop certainly appeared 
to have the courage of his convictions, and, according to his latest 
biographer, he decided the future of the English Church. The 
Rey. C. H. Simpkinson has collected all the materials for his work 
with the utmost care and industry, and though we cannot agree with 
him in regarding Archbishop Laud as a martyr, we think it is due to 
the character of a remarkable man that everything that can be urged 
in his favour should be brought forward, so that we might be able to 
form a correct appreciation of his personality. From a purely poli-~ 
tical point of view, Laud was a supporter of tyranny. At the same 
time, he was an earnest Churchman, and there was a certain pathos 
and dignity in the circumstances of his death which irresistibly 
appeal to our admiration and sympathy. That he was sincere in his 
belief that the King was identified with the interests of the Church 
cannot be doubted; but how can the acts of oppression by the Star 
Chamber which the Archbishop actively abetted be extenuated ? 
The biography of Laud which the Rev. Mr. Simpkinson has given 
us must be read, therefore, with many mental reservations, for the 
writer is not just towards the Puritans, The volume, however, is com- 
paratively free' from bigotry and exaggeration, and is a most valuable 
contribution to the history of England during the reign of Charles I. 

A very comprehensive life of Ferdinand de Lesseps” has been 

1 William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A., Balliol 
Colle e, Oxford, Rector of Farnham. London: John Murray. 


he Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps. By G. Barnett Smith. London; 
w. H, Allen & Co, 1895. v vehi ; 
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produced by Mr. G. Barnett Smith, who has already proved his 
ability as a faithful and painstaking biographer. The career of M. 
de Lesseps was one of great achievements and great vicissitudes. 
His biographer lauds his achievements. The facts of the prosecution 
in connection with the Panama Canal project are elaborately set 
forth in this volume, to which all readers interested in the question 
should refer for information on a matter which to peopie, not 
resident in France, must have appeared unusually complicated. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


We have received volume iii. of the New English Dictionary 
edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.’ The explanations of the various 
meanings of ordinary words are rendered. more intelligible by quota- 
tions from the works of the best authors. The popular use of well- 
known words is not overlooked. For instance, we find that “ fad,” 
though its derivation is unknown, is a word now entirely removed 
from the region of slang. The Saturday Review and the Atheneum 
are both shown to have frequently used the expressions ‘“ fad,” 
“* faddists,” and “ faddish,” though many purists would scarcely 
approve of this practice. The Dictionary progresses slowly, but it 
is a great undertaking, and, considering the expansiveness of the 
English language, such a work must necessarily occupy a considerable 
time before it can be completed. 

The Republic of Plato is the masterpiece of the great Greek 
philosopher. It embodies the Platonic ideal of a perfect State, and, 
though this may not be a perfect ideal, it is one of the grandest 
conceptions to be found in ancient philosophy. The splendid edition 
of the text of the Aepublic,? with notes and essays by the late Pro- 
fessor Jowett of Oxford, and Professor Lewis Campbell of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, will be welcomed by all scholars. The 
notes are not confined to mere philological questions. They also 
deal with the philosophical aspect of the work. The criticism of 
Plato’s views is sometimes not entirely eulogistic, as in the observa- 
tions on the exclusion of dramatic poets from the Republic. The 
essays in the second volume deal with “ The text of Greek authors, 
and especially of Plato” (a fragment by the Jate Professor Jowett), 
the Platonic idea of evil, and minute discussions by Professor 
Campbell on the peculiarities of Plato’s style. Altogether, this is 
@ monumental contribution to the already extensive sphere of Greek 


1 A New English Dicticnary. Founded mainJy on materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by Dr. J. A.H. Munay. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
» * Plato’s Republic. The Greek Text with Notes andKssays. By the late B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, and Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 











scholarship. For University students and others it will be an invalu- 
able work ; and the manner in which the three volumes have been 
brought out bythe Clarendon Press can only be described as admirable. 

These tales do not, as might perhaps be imagined from the title,! 
deal with episodes and adventures of Anglo-Indian life in our own 
times. They are colloquial translations of folk-tales passing 
current among a people who can neither read nor write, and all 
but three have been collected by Mrs. Steel during winter tours 
through the various districts of the Punjaub, of which her husband 
has been chief magistrate. That this work of collection has 
required some pains and patience may be gathered from the fact 
that some of the stories are stated by the editor to have been a 
year or more on the stocks before they had been heard sufficiently 
often to make their form conclusive. 

The procedure adopted was to find out in each village, where the 
magistrate stopped in his rounds, the chief story-teller of the place 
—for there is always a story-teller, par excellence, in every village— 
generally a boy! As often as not the tale, wheedled out by dint of 
much persuasion from the shy and reluctant story-teller, would 
prove “some feeble variant of a well-known legend; or, worse still, 
a compilation of oddments which had lingered in a faulty memory 
from half a dozen distinct stories: and, thus, from the shreds and 
patches heard here and there, it was only by careful selection and 
criticism that a coherent whole could be formed.” 

From such materiais and by such methods Mrs. Steel has com- 
piled a volume of tales which will alike charm the child in the 
nursery, attract the general reader, and interest the student of 
literature. No higher praise can be given, and it is of but few 
books that the same could be said. 

Major R. C. Temple is responsible for the valuable annotation 
and appendices on Analysis and Survey of Incidents, which have 
been worked out on the methods adopted by the Folk Lore Society, 

In the stories themselves, many of our old nursery favourites 
reappear under different circumstances and names, or rather, it 
would be better to say that the same eternal problems have exercised 
and perplexed man from the earliest ages alike jn Hast and West. 

The forces of good and evil contend for mastery both in the seen 
and unseen world. The Good Fairy backs up her hero, and the 
Bad Fairy supports the villain, and in the realm of imagination the 
Good prevails: the kind, the generous, the grateful, the lion-hearted 
subdue the cruel, the mean, the selfish, and the cowardly. As if 
to redress the hardships and inequalities of the hard world of facts, 
mankind have ever insisted on the privilege of creating in their 
imagination a better world than their own, where not the weakest 
but. the worst go to the wall. We were especially struck in these 


1 Tales of the Punjaub. By Flora Annie Steel. With Illustrations by J. Lockwood 
Kipling, C.LE., and Notes by R. C. Temple. London: Macmillan & Co. 68. 
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tales by the prominence given to kindness to animals as one of the 
most important duties, of which special cognisance is frequently 
taken by the Good Genius. 

Alike in her prose and verse Mrs, Steel has succeeded admirably 
in her endeavour to preserve, by translating colloquialism by collo- 
quialism, the aroma of rough, ready wit side by side with that perfume 
of pure poesy, which contrast so strangely with one another. 

Of the former, the story of the “ King who was Fried ” is one of 
the best specimens, and the description of King Bikru devilling 
himself to improve his flavour before popping into the frying-pan is, 
of its kind, perfect; while the higher poetical qualities are well 
exemplified in the verses sung by the hero Rasalu, when deserted by 
his poltroon companions : 


“ Aloes linger long before they flower : 

Gracious rain too soon is overpast : 

Youth and strength are with us but an hour: 
All glad life must end in death at last. 

But king reigns king without consent of courtier, 
Rulers may rule, though none heed their command, 

Heaven-crowned heads stoop not, but rise the haughtier, 
Alone and houseless in a foreign land.” 


The volume is profusely illustrated, although we cannot quite give 
the same unreserved praise to the drawings as to the text. Where 
the artist has confined himself to the semi-conventional style of 
design so familiar to us in the brass and copper ware, now 
imported in such quantities from India, he succeeds admirably, and 
the initial capitals at the beginning of the chapters are excellent ; 
but we cannot say as much for the more ambitious efforts, such as 
those facing pp. 9 and 36. The publishers have done their part 
well, and the general get-up, the type, binding, and paper, are worthy 
of the house of Macmillan. 

There are doubtless many of us who remember the elaborate 
vellum-bound and illuminated copies of the Marriage Service, carefully 
packed in box with glass sliding cover, which it used to be the 
fashion to present to brides some forty years ago. Very costly and 
very useless! Here we have a volume,’ whose tasteful white-and- 
gold binding, carefully guarded from defilement by a loose straw- 
berry-colour wrapper, ivory-like paper, and general sumptuousness 
of apparel render it as eminently suitable in its outward aspect for 
a bridal gift as the gorgeous Marriage Service. But in its contents 
how much more “for the money,” to put it colloquially. 

It is hard to imagine the lines of the Marriage Service not 
palling sooner or later on even the most saintly and Griselda-like 
of wives, but in the 400 pages of Mr. Howells’ book there is ample 
material for many a profitable and enjoyable hour’s reading, whether 
for those whose ‘‘ troubles have begun” with matrimony, or for 


1 Their Wedding Journey. By William Dean Howells. With Illustrations by 
Clifford Carleton. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
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those who still “live at ease” in single blessedness. For we should 
not wish to be understood to imply, in instituting the above 
comparison, that the value of this volume is in any way limited to 
its being used as a wedding present. 

In fact, there are many who might say that its philosophy is too 
homely and matter-of-fact, not sufficiently spiritual and solemn for 
such an occasion; that its prosaic record of an unconventional 
honeymoon trip of a rather elderly couple—so unblushingly adver- 
tised in the admirable illustrations of the billycocked bridegroom 
and his Boston bride—would be sufficient to take all the romance 
out of any marriage. But, after all, romance is fleeting, while the 
commonplace and the material are always with us. Some romance 
there is at some moment or other in the dullest of lives, but to 
ninety-nine of us out of a hundred it fails to make the best and 
the most of what life can offer by extracting from the material and 
the commonplace all that makes for happiness and content. 

So moralises the writer of this honeymoon story—after our 
bridegroom and bride (we can scarcely call them hero and heroine) 
had, on one occasion, been expatiating somewhat effusively on the 
excellence of a certain dinner and the merits of the black waiters : 
“But here they erred in the right direction, and I find nothing 
more admirable in their behaviour throughout than their willingness 
to make the very best of whatever would suffer itself to be made 
anything at all of. They celebrated its pleasures with magnanimous 
excess, they passed over its griefs with a wise forbearance. That 
which they found the most difficult of management was the want of 
incident for the most part of the time; and I, who write their 
history, might also sink under it, but that I am supported by the 
fact that it is so typical in this respect.” 

Mark Tapley has preached this doctrine to us before, and many a 
philosopher before him, or something very like it; but truths and 
maxims are none the worse for being old, and, were the above text 
acted on by all married couples, many a happy home would be saved 
from shipwreck. But we are moralising instead of criticising. The 
merits of Mr. Howells’ writing are very similar to those for which 
he eulogises his happy couple. He makes up for lack of incident by 
making the very best of whatever will suffer itself to be made any- 
thing at all of. He uses the most trivial incidents and episodes as 
80 many pegs whereon to hang his genial but pungent reflections 
and observations on men and things in general. 

They meet in the course of their trip an infirm old lady, to whom 
Isabel, attracted by her white, suffering face, went and spoke some 
words of sympathy: ‘‘ Perhaps his wife could have given no good 
reason for her emotion if he had asked it. But it made her very 
sweet and dear to him; and I suppose that when a tolerably un- 
selfish man is once secure of a woman’s love, he is ordinarily more 
affected by her compassion and tenderness for other objects than by 
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her feelings towards himself. He likes well enough to think, ‘ She 
loves me,’ but still better, ‘ How kind and good she is.’ ” 

A trite and commonplace episode, with, perhaps, an equally trite: 
reflection ; but, could it have been put better ? 

Again, after recounting some of the thousand and one risks. 
which beset the railway traveller, he goes on: “The very know- 
ledge of your helplessness in any circumstances is so perfect that 
it begets a sense of irresponsibility, almost of security ; and as yor 
drowse upon the pallet of your sleeping-car and feel yourself 
hurled forward through the obscurity, you are almost thankful you. 
can do nothing, for it is upon this condition only that you can 
endure it; and some such condition as this, I suppose, accounts for 
many heroic facts in the world.” Thoughts such as these have 
occurred to every traveller, suddenly disturbed in his sleep on a 
night railway journey by some jar or sudden “ pull-up.” It is 
given to all of us to think such things, to but few to put them into 
appropriate words. 

Mr. Howells has also eye to see what has struck recent English 
visitors to America as being the chief danger in American social 
life—yviz., the divorce of wealth from civic activity. ‘‘ There was 
ethine pleasanter,” he says, ‘‘in the face of the hereditary aristo. 
crat (comparing him with the self-made man of money), but not so 
strong, nor, altogether, so admirable ; particularly if you reflected that 
he really represented nothing in the mudilcie great culture, no political 
influence, no civic aspiration, not even a pecuniary force, nothing 
but a social set, an alien club life, a tradition of dining.” Let us 
hope that the recent overthrow of the Tammany gang in New York 
may tend to render such scornful denunciation of an idle, useless set 
of drones unnecessary. 

But let not our readers think that Mr. Howells writes always 
in the serious vein. Flashes of humour lighten every incident 
in this matter-of-fact wedding journey, and very funny are some 
of the dialogues between husband and wife. In the use of dialogue 
to bring out the two (or more) sides that exist to every question, 
Mr. Howells almost equals Wendell Holmes. 

The description of the places visited in the course of the wedding 
journey naturally forms a considerable portion of the volume. Mr. 
Howells has achieved a well-deserved reputation for his powers of 
word-painting, but we cannot help feeling that he occasionally “ lets 
himself go,” if we may so term it, and that, in endeavouring to 
present a large canvas before his readers, he loses himself in the 
amplification of detail, forgetful of the art of omission, with the 
result that there is a certain lack of the sharp outline so requisite to 
pen pictures. The literary artist should never lose sight of the fact 
that his readers are not introduced at once to his picture as a whole, 
as to a painting in a picture-gallery, but that they have to follow 
him line by line, page by page, until they slowly grasp in their 
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imagination the image intended to be conveyed by him. We cannot, 
however, help confessing that in walking through New York with 
Basil and Isabel on that hot summer-day, we could almost feel the 
pitiless heat and glare of the streets, and, in their company at Niagara, 
enjoy the spray rainbows and the deafening thunder of the falls. 

We have received this month two excellent stories dealing with 
the French Revolutionary epoch. The first’ deals with the history 
of two English children sent over to France by a wicked uncle of 
the conventional fairy-tale type in the early part of 1789. They 
are sent to the house of a wine-grower in a small provincial town in 
Anjou. He is the mayor of the place, and is the representative of 
the reforming tendencies of the time as against the conservatism of 
the old count who lives in the castle overshadowing the town. On 
their way to the town from the sea-coast the two children, Betty 
and Constantine, aged respectively fifteen and thirteen, are treated 
kindly by the countess, and when, three years later, troubles begin 
éo fall thick and fast on the inmates of the chdteau, they do their 
best to show their gratitude by giving warning of the plots being 
thatched against them. Finally, in spite of Betty and Constantine’s 
gallant attempts to assist their emigration, all the family are captured 
‘as they are starting off for the coast, and Betty, as aider and abettor 
of émigrés, has to share their imprisonment. The old count and 
‘Constantine just manage to escape into La Vendée, whence, about a 
year later, they come with a force of Vendéan Royalists in the nick 
of time to save Betty and the old count’s grandchildren from the 
clutches of revolutionary justice. 

In the meantime the “wicked uncle” in England has died and 
the children, now no longer children, are able to offer their French 
friends the shelter of their English home, and finally Constantine 
marries one of the count’s granddaughters. 

The story is told in a simple and unpretentious style befitting the 
pathetic interest evoked by the main incidents and the fate of some 
of the chief characters. There is no attempt at grandiloquent 
rhetoric, and the author is at her best in drawing the picture of 
Betty’s staunch devotion to the good and gentle countess, of Camille 
Durand’s chivalrous and single-hearted sacrifice, and of Betty’s 
faithful execution of her dying mother’s injunctions in regard to her 
brother. For simple pathos, indeed, it is long since we have read 
anything better than Camille’s attempt, at the time of the trial, to 
save Betty’s life at the expense of his own, and the reader is glad 
to feel that poetic justice is rendered to his memory by Betty’s 
refusal of the young count’s offer of marriage and her determination 
to “live and die an old maid in England,” wedded only to the 
memories of her trials and sufferings. 

It seems almost ungracious to point out that Miss Price is some~ 

1 In the Lion's Mouth. By Eleanor C. Price. London: Macmillan & Co. 6s. 
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what lacking in the sense of historical proportion, and it may be 
pleaded that perhaps the exigencies of her story almost force her 
to take an insular and Tory view of the events which mark the 
blood-stained pages of French history between 1789-1793. 

Very different in this respect is Miss Betham Edwards’s Romance 
of Dijon (London: Adam & Charles Black. 6s.), which may almost 
be regarded as a historical treatise on the condition of the I'rench 
peasantry prior to 1789 and the causes which led them to lend such 
eager support to the revolutionary forces in Paris. The mad frenzy 
of enthusiasm for Reform and Fatherland which seized on the 
whole French nation, at once the mainspring of the glories. 
and excesses of the Revolution, is admirably depicted. In spite of 
the title of the book, we cannot help feeling that the romance of 
the story is purposely made subservient to the history of the period, 
and that the personages are introduced as historical types rather 
than mere character-studies. Seigneur, curé, bourgeois, and pro- 
létaire are each brought forward in their turn to record their views 
of the events passing under theireyes, Even Laurent and Finette’s 
pathetic little love-story, which runs like a thread of silver across 
the drab pattern of the tale, scarcely evokes our sympathy. We 
feel instinctively that the interests of liberty and country must be 
paramount at such an epoch, and that the happiness of individuals 
is as nought compared with the welfare of the State. We do not 
wish to frighten away the “ general reader” (who too often regards 
anything that savours of history as deadly dull) by our remarks, 
but there can be no doubt that it will not be the dilettante reader, 
but the student and scholar, who will appreciate the excellent points 
of Miss Betham Edwards’s romance and her realistic picture of 
rural France under the ancien régime. 

Boys will be boys, and here in Hngland, at any rate, their demand 
for books of adventure and hairbreadth escapes seems never satisfied. 
Kilgorman (By Talbot Baines Reed. London: T. Nelson & Sons), 
a capital story of the troublous times of 1798 in Ireland, should 
satisfy the most exacting requirements of the most ardent boy lover 
of adventure. The author has cleverly made use of the lawlessness 
and violence which characterised Donegal and Paris simultaneously, 
and, by laying the scene of his hero’s exploits in these two places, 
has managed to combine the maximum of stirring episodes of blood- 
shed and excitement with the minimum of historical improbability. 
The book more than sustains the high reputation which the late Mr. 
Talbot Baines Reed had earned in this‘ branch of literature, and it 
possesses a melancholy interest in being the last that will come 
from his pen. The illness whieh ended fatally had already laid hold 
on him before he had well begun the book, Mr.'Sime tells us in 
his sympathetic in memoriam notice of the Life and Works of 
Mr. Baines Reed, and the pen..dropped from his hand ere he had 
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quite completed his work. We can cordially endorse Mr. Sime’s 
eulogium, and the figures of the boy-hero Barry Gallagher and the 
charming Kit should take their places side by side with the best in 
the gallery of boys’ literature. 

There remains one more boys’ book on our list, but it is too well 
known to demand further criticism at this time of day. We refer 
to Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition of Canon Farrar’s well-known 
St. Winifred’s. Round this volume, as round all Canon Farrar’s 
work, the tide of criticism, adverse and otherwise, has surged 
without ceasing. The fact, however, which is stated in the preface 


to this new edition, that 43,000 of St. Winifred’s have been sold - 


since its publication, thirty years ago, is a sufficient proof that the 
ex-headmaster of Marlborough, at any rate, knew the taste of the 
<lientéle to whom he appealed in writing the book. This edition is 
“got up ” in a style, as regards type, binding, and illustrations, that 
makes us of the older generation envy the boys of the present the 
advantages they have in this respect over the boys of twenty years 
ago, The publishers, at any rate, have spared no pains in making 
the new edition of St. Winifred’s worthy of the fame which its 
ubiquitous circulation has earned for this volume in the past. 

Quite one of the best of the batch of books sent to us this month 
is The Devil’s Playground.: There is a spontaneity of utterance, a 
freshness of style, and a wealth of vivid local colouring which leaves 
the reader, at the close of the book, with the conviction that the 
author is not only writing about people, places, and things with whose 
characteristics he is perfectly familiar, but that the events and adven- 
tures of his own life must have been his inspiration and inducement 
to put pen to paper to describe them. We have seen it stated that 
John Mackie has led the same kind of roving life that his hero 
Dick Travers went through. We cannot vouch for this as a fact, 
but it may well be so. 

The theme of the story is well worn enough. Two lovers are 
parted by the treachery of ‘her people.” He, Dick Travers, un- 
knowing of this treachery and thinking he has been jilted, turns 
cynic and misogynist and restless wanderer over the face of the 
globe. She, falsely informed by lying tongues that he was about to 
marry someone else, unhappy in her own home, partly from pique 
against her old lover and partly from genuine admiration of her new 
admirer, accepts and marries Tom Tredennis, 

In course of time fate brought them together again “in a way 
that few romancists would have dreamt of,” as the author apologeti- 
cally puts it, though we have read of many more improbable freaks 
of fate invented by novelists without a hint of apology. As a matter 
of fact, Dick Travers, the restless, ragged wanderer in search of a 
job, is brought to the door of the wealthy, healthy, and comfortable 


1 The Devil's Playground, By John Mackie, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
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Tom Tredennis at his cattle ranch in the wild West of Canada. As: 
may be guessed, Tom Tredennis’s marriage had not turned out a. 
perfectly happy one, at any rate on his wife’s side; she had never 
quite forgotten her old lover. The scene between Dick Travers and 
Mrs.Tredennis—his bitter words of scorn and her high-minded resolve. 
to let him remain in ignorance of the treachery which had parted 
them (which she now learns for the first time)—is dramatic in the 
extreme. Of the adventures which befall Dick Travers at the ranch ;. 
of the services which he renders to Tom Tredennis, binding them 
together with ties of gratitude and friendship; of the bear-hunt, the- 
prairie-fire, the round-up of the cattle on the estate, the tussle with 
the cattle-stealers, we can only say that the episodes are described 
with a verve and vivid truthfulness of touch which recall the best 
passages in Rolf Boldrewood’s pictures of wild life in Australia. Of 
Dick’s ride for dear life through the flames of the prairie-fire on his 
gallant broncho steed Barney, the following descriptive passage may 
be quoted as exemplifying the author’s vigorous style: 

** And now there is a blood-red, blinding, scorching glow right: 
ahead of him; he is in a coullee of long, dry grass and reeds—a 
veritable funeral-pyre; and the fire has travelled down it with the- 
speed of a racehorse. Strain every nerve and muscle as you will, 
Barney, you are no match for it! He could not stop his horse now 
if he tried, far less turn it ; a stumble and it would be all up with 
him. There is a roar in his ears as of hell broken loose. It puts. 
Dick in mind of a time when he was nearly drowned, and the 
waters thundered in his ears. His horse plunges madly forward 
and becomes demoralised. But only for a second—a cool, steady 
hand is pressed against the foam-flecked neck, and a couple of as 
firm urging heels are pressed well into his flanks. Like a bolt from 
a crossbow Barney springs forward. ‘Ss-ssh!’ A great tongue 
of flame shoots up right alongside and wraps him in its fiery folds. 
His eyebrows frizzle and singe. He is being burnt alive, and is: 
stifling. Oh, Barney, Barney! 

“ What! Will he perish like a wild animal that has been caught: 
inatrap? ‘Stay withit, Barney! Go it, Barney! Through it,. 
my boy!? 

“* A clattering of hoofs, like ‘ the devil beating with iron sticks om 
a kettledrum of granite!’ A sobbing gasp for breath—a horrible 
gulp of smoke—a fiery embrace of scorching flame—another leap— 
a blind, headlong charge at the opposite hillside, and the burning 
valley is cleared—a veritable Valley of the Shadow of Death. Ai 
gust of cool freshair. ‘ Hurrah, Barney, my boy. There's nothing 
like a touch of the devil in man or beast after all; and a wise 
Providence helps those who help themselves !’” 

The title of the book is derived from the name of a weird district. 
called “The Devil's Playground,” where “ great unseemly scarred 
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and jagged sides of chocolate-coloured clay, intersected by jet-black 
seams and yellow and pink, with here and there patches of alkali 
showing dazzling white,” enclosed a valley from whose bed rose up 
“huge pillar-like masses of clay, like gigantic mushrooms, some 
perfectly round and tapered towards their summits, resembling 
sugar-loaves, so sprinkled were they by a gleaming and mica-like 
substance ; others, again, bulbous-shaped and ungainly.” It is here 
that the culminating scene of the story is laid. Dick Travers and 
Mrs, Tredennis are separated from the rest of the party, caught by 
a blizzard and snowed up without food for three days and nights 
in one of the caves of the valley: the devil plays his game hard 
on his own ground, but he fails to claim the victory. On the 
third day the snow ceased, and Dick starts out to seek and bring 
back rescue, but not until, in the agony of parting, he had learnt 
the true ‘story of Mrs. Tredennis’s marriage. Mrs. Tredennis is. 
eventually rescued from her perilous refuge, though Dick nearly 
lost his life in his attempt to reach the camp across the snow, and 
all ends happily. We feel, perhaps, that Dick’s marriage to one of 
the minor characters is a rather too matter-of-fact and common- 
place ending, but we console ourselves with the thought that after 
all this is the way of the world, and that it is quite time for Dick 
to settle down and enjoy life after so much restless and unhappy 
wandering. Of Mr. Mackie’s: sense of humour we cannot say 
much. The buffoonery of Cousin Ned is doubtless intended to 
serve as a relief and a foil to the sombre thoughts and reflections of 
the two chief characters, but it is of a feeble sort and jars horribly. 
But where there is so much to praise in the book as a whole we are 
loath to pick holes in regard to the minor parts, and we look 
forward with interest to further contributions from Mr. Mackie’s 
pen. 

Valerie Campbell,’ in order to save her father from exposure and 
conviction as a forger, is forced to consent to marry a man old enough 
to be her father. But her heart is already given elsewhere, to one 
Gerald Methuen. To escape her fate, she undertakes, with her 
lover’s consent, to make the old man think that ber honour has been 
compromised, and she finds a ready tool for her purpose in a certain 
Duke of Yaverland. She repairs to his apartments at one o'clock 
in the morning, knowing that her aged jiancé is on the look-out. 
“His Grace,” however, is naturally somewhat nettled to find that he 
is being made a fool of, as he expresses it, but, when he finds out. 
in the course of conversation that the girl’s lover is his own son, he 
repents in sackcloth and ashes, “and he mentally vowed to Provi- 
dence in that moment that, if this secret were only preserved, it. 
should be ‘his last amour.’” The if is delightful! He, however, 
keeps his vow, Valerie marries Gerald and all ends happily, a lucky 


1 His Last Amour. By Monopole. London: Digby, Long & Co. 2s. 6d. 
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chapter of accidents (also in connection with an amour) having freed 
her from her aged lover, who takes himself off the scene by an 
overdose of laudanum. ‘There is little in the book to justify the 
selection of such “ shady ” material for a plot. The characters are 
weak and uninteresting (the very insipidity of the heroine, with her 
ideal of marriage with a “real live lord” as the summum bonum of 
existence, almost kills any sympathy her position might call forth), the 
real live lords themselves walk and stalk as the puppets of a servant- 
girl’s imagination ; the love-making scenes read more like passages 
from a farcified Romeo and Juliet than anything else; while the 
style is crude and amateurish to the last degree. 

One example will suffice: Valerie “ seemed to contract in a 
moment, if the fringe of her pride were but touched, and secrete 
within herself the drawbridge of companionship which was so often 
let down,” &c.; in the next sentence, “she curled herself up as 
rapidly as the sensitive plant when touched roughly”; and in the 
next page, “like the snail which is touched on the tenderest part 
she receded into her shell, and remained silent.” Poor Valerie ! 









ART. 


M. ARSENE ALEXANDRE has already earned a good name for that 
manner of writing the history of art which, without being technical, 
is based on critical knowledge. It is in this sense, and not in that 
of a common vu/garisateur, that we must take the title of his latest 
work, Histoire populaire de la Peinture The present instalment 
{each volume constitutes an independent book) deals with the 
Flemish and Dutch Schools, in a folio-of 476 pages, printed on good 
thick paper and with 250 fair wood engravings inserted in the text 
by way of illustration. It was preceded by a similar volume on the 
French School, and is to be followed by two more, respectively 
devoted to the Italian and to the German, English, and Spanish 
Schools. 

After an introductory chapter on the characteristics which at 
once differentiate and confound the painters of Belgium and Holland 
(both being the Netherlands, or Low Countries, as they were so long 
called by a common name), our author proceeds to a description, in 
the order of time, of the various masters, their works and the 
influences they inherited and handed down. It is this which makes 
his book a history of painting rather thar a series of biographies of 
painters ; and he is everywhere interested in seeking out the bearing 


1 Histoire populaire de la Peinture. (Ecoles Flamande et Hollandaise.) Par 
Arséne Alexandre. Paris ; H. Laurens. ' 








of this realism, or that exotic imitation, or again of some innovation 
in composition and the balance of colours. As all this is done with 
the knowledge and discernment of a professional critic, his work 
will be pleasant readiog for those who love “art for the sake of 
art,” that is, who desire to know the history of the development of 
painting itself. Those who seek in the history of art only a life- 
like commentary on the men of the age which it reflects, will find 
Rio and Taine and other amateurs of painting more to their taste. 

This does not mean that M. Alexandre either neglects any neces- 
sary details of the historical evolution of art amid the successive 
changes of civilised life, or that he is insensible to the theories and 
sweeping generalisations which are so attractive to his countrymen. 
Michelet, who thought he was writing history when indulging in 
this generous play of his imagination, gave the formula with which 
the present volume opens: “ Rubens is organic life; Rembrandt, 
interior life.’ M. Alexandre demurs to the application of this to 
the entire schools which ended in these two masters. 

The ancestors—the primitifs—were common to both. The 
medieval church was still the inspiration and the opportunity of 
artists; and the one Flemish race was developing harmoniously 
together with the advance of its commerce. The advantage of 
Flanders was only in its great trading cities, each of which had its 
own school, because its civic life authorised an extensive patronage 
of art and the citizens had the money to draw artists to their service. 
Thus the Van Eycks, who made painting in oil practical if they did 
not invent the process, worked in Ghent, Rogier Van der Weyden 
in Brussels, Thierry Bouts, who was from Holland, in the University 
and weaving town of Louvain, and Hans Memling, who was born 
far away near German Mayence, in Bruges—the dead city of which 
his works are still the living glory. 

Later, the “ Italianising” influence was felt in both regions, 
though it came to a head in the rich and cosmopolitan seaport town 
of Antwerp. Quentin Matsys (printed in the chapter devoted to 
him Metsys for some mysterious reason of the French spelling of 
foreign names) was the last of the “ Gothics,” with the detailed 
naturalism of their art of miniature and illumination; but he was 
also the first of the theatrical painters and the immediate predecessor 
of Rubens. All through, there was no break in the Flemish cha- 
racter of the school. 

Things went on much the same in Holland, a generation perhaps 
in arrears, until the Reformation came to give a sharply different 
trend to the artistic thought and the art patronage of the two 
countries. The Spanish domination in Belgium added the splendours 
of a court. This strengthened the predominance jn painting, and 
Anthonis Mor van Dashort, who led the Italian influence among the 
Dutch, ended by coming forth from the Calvinism and democracy 
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of Holland to be the titular painter of the Duke of Alva. He is 
known as Antonio Moro, and Madrid has his best work. But in 
technical qualities, in the truthfulness of portraiture and the con- 
templation of actual details—of the “orange pips” which Ruskin 
says the Dutch contemplate as an Italian would the Madonna—he 
is the true ancestor of Franz Hals and of Rembrandt himself. 

In Rubens our author finds a “ pathetic” element, which some- 
what tempers the overflowing organic vitality—the torrential vision 
of flesh and blood—that is made his glory and his reproach. Rem- 
brandt is taken as the natural, the inevitable counterpart of Rubens ; 
without him the school of painting which grew up in the Nether- 
lands would be one-sided and incomprehensible. The judgments 
on these two masters, their affinities and oppositions, are carefully 
based, step by step, on the study of their known works, and not, 
as has often been done, by theorising on their unknown lives. 
Perhaps, however, M. Alexandre does not consider sufficiently the 
influence of the religion and the social condition of the two peoples 
in modifying both the inner inspiration of the artist and the outer 
impulse from the commissions of his patrons. In more than one 
art the Spanish proverb is verified : 


“Por el dinero 
Baila el perro.” 
(‘‘ For money the dog dances.”) 


The futile controversies of German pseudo-erudition, attacking 
the genuineness of much that is known as Rembrandt’s work, are 
properly not noticed. But, here and everywhere through the book, 
are scattered luminous notes of a true criticism of art. Thus our 
author recalls that the Primitives, who were rather designers, 
systematically eliminated all reflected light from their pictures, while 
the colourists, like the Venetians and Rembrandt, often lighted 
objects by reflection alone. Perhaps Mr. Ruskin, in his struggle 
to defend Turner’s scale of lights, has best indicated the extreme 
difference between Rembrandt himself and the Venetians. 

With the same painstaking M. Alexandre continues his examina- 
tion of Flemish art through Van Dyck and Teniers into its irreme- 
diable decadence of the eighteenth century, and of Dutch art 
through its great epoch from Franz Hals to the painters of land 
and sea and animals and every-day men, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, 
Cuyp, Hobbema, the Ostade family, Gerard Douw, Jan Steen, and all 
the others so well known to British collectors before “ Italianisation ” 
began again. 











THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ITS HISTORICAL ASPECTS. 


THE key to the enigma of the universe is found in the doctrine of 
evolution. Far from being the purely modern theory, as which it 
is so generally regarded, it is merely a re-development of the theory 
of a certain school or system of Brahman philosophy—that of Kapila, 
which dates from at least 500 years before Christ. This system 
“assumes the existence of a primordial matter from all eternity, 
out of which the universe has, by successive stages, evolved itself.” 
So our theory of evolution is no new idea after all, though perhaps 
much more definite and particular than that of the Eastern 
philosophers. 

To the physical, animal, vegetable, and even mineral worlds, the 
doctrine of evolution equally applies, and its significance is not con- 
fined to a necessary connection between the terms “ evolution,” 
“man,” and “ monkey,” so often nowadays found unalterably asso- 
ciated in the minds of the ignorant. The doctrine is a fundamental 
conception of all science, mental, moral, and physical. 

In the last of these divisions, viz., physical—with which our subject 
starts—from the Amweba, the lowest existing form of animal life— 
the single-celled protoplasm — to the human being, the highest 
existing development of protoplasmic organism, and the most _com- 
plex and complete creation in_Nature—all is the history of evolution. 
The history of the individual, with which our inquiry more parti- 
cularly deals, is a particular example of the universal history of the 
human family—the story of the evolution of mind. And the story 
of mental evolution is the history of the evolution of morals. 

As we run up the scale of organism, passing from the simple to 
the more and more complex, we are forcibly struck by the, at once, 
close connection and yet wide separation between mere animal and 
human life. Organically and physically the same, the separation 
lies in that mental constitution, using the term in a higher and more 
strictly philosophical sense. Yet, where the physical ends and the 
mental begins is impossible definitely to determine. 

It is the history of that mental constitution in its development 
that we propose here to trace in its general aspects. That history 
is the story of the evolution of Society. 

To trace the evolution of Society is to trace the growth of Mind 
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subsequent to the evolution of the individual. Our task, however, is 
somewhat easier than it has been in the earlier stages of our inquiry. 
We have larger facts and stronger evidences, whilst the periods of 
tims to be considered are infinitely more adapted to the grasp of the 
ordinary mind. Instead of dealing with thousands and tens of 
thousands of years, as ciphers, we work with centuries and decades, 
We employ analysis, synthesis, and criticism; but our materials are 
larger. We do not require such minute analysis, such exact 
synthesis, or such critical discrimination, as were necessary in 
earlier investigation. 

Society, as we shall use the term here, must be understood in its 
widest significance —that aggregation of bodies of individuals, 
which bodies in themselves constitute a “society ” (in a secondary 
sense), a “ polity,” or a ‘‘ state.” Hach of those secondary societies 
or states, which go to form the widest conception of society as a 
whole, are, in our enlarged subject, as the individual is to the com- 
munity in which he is placed. We said that the individual was 
the highest point reached in the evolution of organism. Society as 
a whole is the highest point attained in the evolution of the indivi- 
dual, which is merely a farther stage in the evolution of mind. 

Dr. H. D. Traill, whose name must be familiar to all in the field 
of intellectual investigation, says: “ Every civilised society is in 
the nature of an organism, the shape and direction of whose evolu- 
tion depends in part upon the action of internal forces, and in part 
upon the influence of surroundings.” The fundamental principles 
of evolution—“‘ struggle for existence, adaptation to environment, 
survival of the fittest —all apply here, just as to the individual 
animal life. 

The study of evolution in all its branches is the study of history ; 
but history of different kinds. The study of the evolution of Society 
is History in its highest and truest sense. It is the study of man in 
his advance from barbarism to civilisation, from civilisation to cul- 
ture, and of the principles and institutions which have aided his 
upward march and developed his present character. In it we read 
the story of Progress. We see it, to use the common but 
appropriate metaphor, like a little spring, babbling up from the 
rocky soil, ever in danger of being dried up. It moves on—a tiny 
rivulet-—whispering and gurgling, yet ever-enlarging as it goes. 
The rivulet becomes a stream; the opposing pebbles become great 
stones ; the stream grows to a river, a great volume of water, deep, 
strong, and irresistible, cutting-out channels for itself, over- 
coming all obstacles, leaping, circling, and falling, till, as Kingsley 
puts it :— 

“ Strong and free, strong and free, 


The flood-gates are open ; 
Away to the sea,” 
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and the tiny rivulet, swelled to a mighty river, “ loses itself in the 
infinite main.” It is difficult for us to realise that the Man of the 
present day—the bridger of ocean and air, the transcendental 
student of the Infinite, the scientific explorer of the universe—is 
“the selfsame being, the same in form, in mind, in destination, as 
the poor creeping untutored savage, who, ages ago, in his weakness 
and ignorance, looked upon the little earth around him as the whole 
of creation—upon the ocean as he knew not what—reaching he 
knew not where; and who stood, gazing with mingled fear and 
admiration as the fires of heaven alternately rose and set, glimmered 
and faded away.” ; 

This is the conception of Man—the individual, the protoplasm of 
society—with which we enter upon our investigation ; in the present 
instance, a mere sketch. 

Originating in the individual, Society is represented in its first 
stage by the family. This, as we know, formed the basis of the 
Hindu community, the Grecian State, the Roman State; and we 
have analogous evidence to prove that it was the foundation of all 
other earlier communities besides. This was society in its patriarchal 
stage. 3 
In our present investigation it is advisable to proceed upon cer- 
tain definite lines. We shall better attain our object now by tracing, 
by general indication, the gradual growth and development of 
manners, customs, religion, laws, industry, arts, learning, literature, 
scientific knowledge, and institutions. These, in the order 
enumerated, I conceive to be the outcome of social evolution. In 
its earliest stage—the patriarchal—only the first two or three of 
these characteristics existed or could exist in any definite form. 
Manners, customs, and religion, in however crude a form, exist 
wherever we have the nucleus of a society. Laws, as such, were a 
later development, their place in early communities being filled by 
custom—an arbitrary code sometimes marvellously allied to natural 
justice ; at other times subverting all modern conceptions of that 
moral law. The rule of life at this period was, generally, “ might is 
right,” the only rule practicable in an age when, according to the 
philosopher Hobbes, all men were in a state of hostility to each 
other, and each man took as he was able, by the strength of his 
arm, 

The nature and general treatment of our subject enables us to 
pass over the first beginnings of anything like a concrete society, 
and take up the thread at that point where laws and commerce, 
being added to customs, manners, and religion, were beginning to 
mould the whole body of society into something like a definite form. 
Arbitrary customs, primitive manners, religious forms and ceremonies 
are now modified and improved, The unwritten law of custom is 
now expressly stated as law, and the first real step is taken in the 
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practical organisation of society. We find this situation realised in 
Rome at the time of the Republic, at and for some time after the 
publication of the famous Decemviral Code known as the Twelve 
Tables, At the same time intercourse with aliens, for sale and 
barter and exchange of commodities, begins to exercise a marked in- 
fluence upon social development. From this point our course is 
clear. We cannot enter into particulars—that is impossible here : 
neither can we trace, even in barest outline, the course of the history of 
the world and its peoples, It is, however, generally understood that 
the history of Society—social, moral, and political—is the history of 
European peoples ; and of these the course of progress is traced in 
the history of a certain few. Not that we can exclude Asiatic, 
African, or American races from the conception of society as a 
ewhole ; but only, in so far as these have advanced a certain length, 
-while our inquiry is from the lowest to the highest position yet 
attained, we must leave these lagging societies behind, and follow 


“that portion of the human race in the van of the army of progress. 


“Our course is marked by many great landmarks, impossible to be 
mistaken, and every one significant in a peculiar degree. These 
landmarks are social revolutions. A certain writer (Edgar Quinet, 
I think, but cannot at this time verify) said that “ great revolutions 
are the prominent and enduring landmarks on the highway of the 
world, far raised above all surrounding objects pointing the 
progress, not of particular nations, but of the human race.” 

Our first halting stage ison the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

The social question and society as we understand it to-day, had 
its rise in the Feudal System. And this, for so long a net about the 
~feet of the world, was yet a benefit in disguise of an evil, adapted to 
“the age in which it flourished. As snow enveloping the earth in a 
‘mantle of white renders all external things bleak, bare, and un- 

promising; yet under its cold covering keeps warm and living the 
seeds that, when the due time comes, will burst, and beautify the 

face of Nature, so the feudal system enveloped Society for nine 

centuries in a cloak of darkness; yet underneath it nourished the 

spirit and the principles which, when the time arrived, burst forth 
and blossomed into rational institutions, and made the world what it is 
to-day. But the Feudal System had its rise when Rome had lost her 
greatness and been humbled in the dust ; when the Roman character 
as much resembled the ancient conception of old Cato the censor, as 
an Anglo-Saxon of the Conquest resembles an Englishman of the 
present day. 

When in course of time Roman conquests embraced every part of 
the then civilised world, and every king or prince yielded obedience 
to her authority, then was the time that sealed her fate. The old 
Roman character was sapped and enervated by wealth and luxury. 
The Roman conquests were maintained by mercenaries, her public 
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offices and funds were filled and controlled by aliens and self-seekers. 
Abandoning herself to ease, yet with the lust of conquest still as 
strong as ever, she entrusted her rule to the hands of a few and 
watched the course of events. Her empire spreading on every side 
at last overbalanced itself. She was drawing her life from her 
extremities. As these fell or rotted away by corruption she grew 
weaker and weaker. Her officers, left practically to their own dis- 
cretion and resources, worked for their own advantage. The rights 
of her people were one by one invaded; taxes were levied, growing 
heavier as the luxury and vice of those in authority grew greater. 
At last all unity was lost, and the last scene of the last act came. 
Rome tried to rise to the occasion, but her strength had left her. 
Barbaric hordes poured in upon her from every side and engulfed 
her. ; 

“On the ruins of the splendid temple now stood the hut of the 
savage, and in place of the polished- and once noble Roman now 
stalked the Ostrogoth, the Visigoth, and the Saxon.” 

In the fusion of the Roman and Teutonic elements the Feudal 
System was born. The Roman Empire on its death bequeathed a 
precious legacy to the world—a mighty intellectual influence, a 
noble literature, and a system of law which changed the destiny of 
society. It is said that many people do more by their death than 
by their life. The reason is obvious. So it is with institutions and 
societies. Had Rome lived, her rapid degeneracy would have 
polluted the world to all time. But she died in time for her past 
greatness to be remembered and exalted, and for her shame to be 
forgotten. 

After this the wave of progress swept over France and Germany 
and across the English Channel, till it found a barrier and a basin 
in the British Islands. In its course it left the places over which it 
swept damp and dreary, but with a freshly moistened soil fitted to 
produce great crops. 

From the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries Britain is spoken. 
of, and truly, as “‘ the keystone of history ” and the battle-field of 
freedom ; and, to quote from an anonymous writer of vivid style, 
“the march of religion, of liberty, and of improvement was . . . over 
the soil of Britain.” 

The second great landmark in our course is the Norman Con- 
quest ; chiefly significant in its fusion of the elements which formed 
the character of a nation second to none in power and wealth and in- 
fluence at any period of the world’s history. This is no mere boast. 
The impartial observer cannot fail to acknowledge the peculiar cha- 
racteristics, partly due to circumstances, partly to environment, and 
largely to nature, which have enabled the British to win and hold an 
Empire in comparison to which that of Rome almost sinks into insig- 
nificance, There was, amongst the legacies bequeathed by Rome to 
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the world, one destined to have a greater influence upon its fortunes 
than all the others combined. This was Christianity or the Church. 

It is understood, of course, that, speaking generally, all these pro- 
gressive influences worked through one great factor—knowledge. 
The progress of this agency was slow but sure. After the fall of Rome 
it was opposed by a vast wall of ignorance and barbarism, and for 
centuries was at work unseen. It attacked the foundations of the 
barrier, working silently, gradually making a passage, ever enlarging 
the same, and as the passage got wider the stream grew fuller and 
stronger, till at last the huge fabric, undermined, came crashing to 
the ground, opening to view vast vistas and expanses hitherto 
undreamt of. 

In the beginning of the ninth century Britain, in common with 
the rest of Europe, entered upon a long period of social darkness, 
which continued almost unbroken until the fourteenth century—we 
might almost say to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

During all this time scarce a ray of light broke through the dark 
mists of ignorance to throw ever so slight a light upon the chains of 
feudalism. 

This system was introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror in the eleventh century, primarily to preserve his own 
sovereign power, secondarily to secure national liberty, by putting 
a check upon the strength of his great nobles, who in wealth and 
followers might with some reason attempt to match their power 
against that of the King. But in England the system, harsh as it 
was, never obtained the same complete ascendency as over the 
peoples of the Continent; never so completely obliterated the 
individual to the advantage of a select few. Even at that early 
period the prerogatives of the Sovereign were hedged in by certain 
restrictions. For instance, after the Conqueror, we have what is 
known as the Charter of Liberties, granted in the year 1100 by 
Henry I., expressly limiting the regal prerogatives, and declaring the 
liberty of the laws, the people, and the Church. Further, it had as 
an end the repression or restraint of unlimited feudal rights amongst 
the nobles, where they tended towards cruelty or oppression. To 
run on a little way, and passing over the reigns of the unfortunate 
Stephen and the hasty but too late repentant Henry II., and the 
chivalric Cceur-de-Lion, we meet the first great landmark in our 
own history after the Norman Conquest. This was the reign of the 
infamous John, whose name is even yet a byword for cruelty and 
craft, searcely less significant than that of Nero or Borgia. 

Through his reckless disregard of anything like rights, whether 
natural or granted by charter under the sacred seal of the sovereign 
oath, John brought about that which has been to our country what 
the XII. Tables was to Rome, the Magna Charta—‘the founda- 
tion,” to use the words of Livy in regard to the former, “ of all law, 
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both public and private.” At this time, too, we note the meeting 
of the first National Assembly of Elected Representatives in Britain, 
summoned by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, at St. 
Albans. Its object was to reform the abuses rampant under the 
rule of John. It was based on the charter of Henry I., which we 
have already mentioned. The sphere of this paper does not allow 
us to enter into the details or terms of the Charta, beyond stating 
that they aimed at the restraint of feudal oppression, the impartial 
administration of justice, and the recognition of the right of every 
individual to the protection of the laws. No doubt, the system 
inaugurated by the Magna Charta was rude, unscientific, and incom- 
plete; and further, it cannot with any truth be designed as a 
‘“‘ popular” victory, according to our modern sense. The barons at 
that time were the only “people.” The injustices they sought to 
have remedied, though affecting high and low, still primarily affected 
themselves. Their honour, or their power, was threatened by the 
Sovereign’s arbitrary dispensation or disregard of justice, whether 
coming directly to themselves or through their dependants. But 
the Magna Charta of 1215 is important, inasmuch as it was the 
source of what are at the present day the staple elements in the 
British national life and character—the unsubduable love of liberty, 
the system of limited monarchy, self-government, and universal 
representation. These are the characteristics which have gone to 
form that great unwritten and arbitrary code, the British Constitu- 
tion. 

After this little digression we must go back and take up the 
thread we have dropped. The significance of what we have just 
been regarding will be evident, if not now, at any rate before we 
have finished. 

The tenth century found Europe enveloped in almost total intel- 
lectual darkness. Italy and Great Britain, destined (the first again) 
to become afterwards the home of the arts, sciences, and culture, at 
this time slept, overcome by the pernicious fruits of servitude. 
France and Germany were, if anything, intellectually brighter. 
Here and there a faint gleam served to make the darkness visible. 
“ Compared with the seventh and eighth centuries, the tenth,” says 
Hallam, “ was an age of illumination.” Still, this chrysalis condi- 
tion of society continued. The twelfth century shows, in France 
particularly, some sign of an awakening mind. In this century, 
literature—the index of the mental condition—had its second birth. 
The chief sources of intellectual progress at this time were, us 
enumerated by Hallam—(1) the institution of universities ; (2) culti- 
vation of modern languages, followed by the multiplication of books 
and the extension of the art of writing; (3) the investigation of the 
Roman Law; and (4) the return to the study of the Latin classics. 
These are due in large measure to the growth of what is known as 
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Scholasticism, originating, it is supposed, in the ninth, but more 
generally attributed to Roscelin of Compeigne in the twelfth 
century. 

About this time the Universities of Paris and Bologna were 
founded, and a little later those of Oxford and Cambridge. From these 
points the light of knowledge was diffused over the world till, from 
a few tiny glimmering sparks, arose in time a brilliant illumination. 
The dark clouds of ignorance and superstition were gradually melted 
and dispersed as the strong sun of Reason rose higher and higher in 
the intellecual sphere. 

This brings us down, in a very general way, to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the period known in history as the Revival of 
Learning, and, a little further on, to our third great landmark in 
the road of social progress—the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
and its far-reaching effects, constituting what we understand by the 
Renaissance. 

This period is important and significant in the history of the 
evolution of Society. Europe now began to shake off the fetters 
of ignorance. From this time onwards progress is by leaps and 
bounds. Certain events contributed much to the general awakening 
of intelligence and inquiry. These were the momentous invention 
of printing, by Gutenberg, of Strasburg ; the discovery of America in 
1492 ; the voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1498, and, latest and greatest, 
the Reformation of 1517. The Reformation is our fourth landmark,— 
another of our intellectual revolutions, and this brings us to an in- 
teresting and important inquiry. We said a little earlier that what 
was destined to be the greatest influence bequeathed by Rome was 
Christianity ; to which we shall refer generally, since we are dealing 
with Europe, asthe Church. For 1500 years this power had existed, 
and now it asserted itself. Where during all this age of social dark- 
ness was this revolutionising power? Alas! that I have to say it, like 
many another great and noble power, debased, distorted, prostituted ! 
That which should have been to Society, through all this time, what 
the pillar of cloud and fire was to the wandering Israelites, a guide 
and a support, was a snare and a pitfall. The Church—Religion— 
was made to serve as a cloak to worldly sin and ambition. For 
these ends, while attempting to maintain an outward appearance of 
purity, it fostered superstition and ignorance. Till at last, Luther 
arose, preceded, like the first and greatest of all Reformers—Christ 
—hy his forerunner Erasmus. This is the greatest and most signi- 
ficant of all our landmarks. It marks a mighty revolution, fiercer 
and more thorough than any succeeding ones. It was a mighty 
stimulus to intellectual growth and social development. Till now 
it had been the world and the Church ; from now it was the world 
with the Church. . 

A real society can only exist where the rights of every individual 
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member, as such, are recognised and protected. Nor can this be 
until the individual has recognised his own position and his own 
rights. This was what the Reformation effected. In Britain, the 
despotic reign of Henry VIII., the feeble reign of Edward VL., 
the bloody and bigoted reign of Mary, and the beneficial and epoch- 
marking reign of Elizabeth, all tended indirectly towards this result. 
The rapid growth of the spirit of liberty, and intolerance of op- 
pression in the guise of sovereign care, is markedly manifest in our 
fifth great landmark and revolution—the Overthrow of the Monarchy 
in Britain and the Establishment of the Commonwealth. We see here, 
what we have not seen before this event, a power of combined 
action and unity amongst the people. This was what was required, 
before they could ever hope to cope with hereditary individual or 
oligarchical authority. 

And here let us pause and look back over the rough and stony 
road we have come along. We see from our higher elevation and 
with our clearer vision, the great expanse of Time covered with the 
feudal mists of the Middle Ages ; yet where we can distinguish any- 
thing at all, we see men, as Campbell puts it, “ Yoked to the brutes 
and fettered to the soil.” We hear the ceaseless tumult of war, see 
from every point the lurid glare from burning homesteads, or the 
dead, black emptiness of devastated fields. 

Although we say that, indirectly, the Feudal System was a benefit. 
to the world in the end, yet, regarding it in itself, we cannot but 
acknowledge its evil effects at the time of its greatest power. It 
tended to obliterate the individual, to choke all spirit of inde- 
pendence, of pride or patriotism, in the people; to elevate a few at 
the expense of the many. What there was of pride or patriotism 
was rather a blind devotion to a particular head, and where the pride 
or patriotism of that head inclined, there the devotion of his servants 
followed. 

Yet the people themselves were to blame for this unnatural state 
of Society. They, in common with their masters, were under the 
despotic rule of Custom, styled by Pindar—‘ King over all mortals.” 
If they made no effort to free themselves, it is not likely their masters 
would do it for them. 

In this connection we have Shelley’s splendid lines in his Ode to 
Liberty : 

“ He who taught man to vanquish whatsoever 
Can be between the cradle and the grave, 
Crowned him the King of Life. Oh, vain endeavour ! 
If, on his own high will, a willing slave, 
He has enthroned the oppression and the oppressor.” 


In the Middle Ages, too, when life depended practically on the 
produce of the soil, the constant warfare and feud formed an in- 
superable obstacle to social progress. When the summer was 
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far advanced, the air clear and warm, and everything giving token 
of the time when the face of the country should have been golden 
with ripe, waving corn, and the air melodious with the songs of 
the reapers; then perchance there would be a wide expanse of 
blackened fields and ruined homesteads. ‘The lord’s bugle had sum- 
moned his vassals from the plough, and the harrow lay rusting and 
neglected. 

Improvement can only come when men have time and liberty to 
think. I would especially emphasise the significance of the latter of 
these terms—viz., liberty. Professor Sheldon Amos, in his treatise 
on the Science of Law, has very well expressed what I am desirous 
of impressing here. ‘It implies,” he says, “rest, meditation, 
imagination, slow and steady culture of the faculties, combinations 
and associations for all sorts of purposes, and especially that slowly 
formed belief in the certain power of carrying resolutions into action 
on which so much of human greatness depends. Liberty, in itself, 
is a negative term denoting absence of restraints; on its positive side 
it denotes the fullness of individual existence.” This privilege was, 
all the time of which we are treating, in the hands of a few secluded 
hermits—dead to the world, yet living factors in its history. Under 
the protection afforded them by Ignorance and Superstition in the 
cloak of Religion, these pursued their labours and their studies— 
unheard, unheeded, and unseen. 

Industries at this time there were none, to bring the people 
together and let them feel ‘‘the beating of the selfsame heart in 
each.” War and Religion were the only professions. Cultivation of 
the soil was often an impossibility ; hence poverty and pestilence 
stalked everywhere, feasting on thousands of victims. 


“ T hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the ceaseless groan, 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 
* # # * * 


* Ts it, oh Man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial symphonies ?” 


Yet there were, latterly, small communities, outside the power of 
the feudal lord, which formed the nucleus of future towns. It is 
there we must look for all the intellectual advancement, for the 
theoretical and practical organisation of society upon a basis more in 
keeping with Man’s mind and mission. Their growth was rapid and 
their influence proportionate, Little by little the conception of a 
State was altered from that of a sovereign, omnipotent and divine, 
fountain of all mercy and justice, and a people, a collection of atoms, 
whose duty it was to support the Sovereign in whatever caprice 
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might lead him to perform; to that of a people, a collection of 
individuals, whose combined desires were represented and executed 
in the will and actions of a sovereign. 

This is the modern conception of society, and brings our view 
somewhat beyond the point at which we last halted—the Establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth in Britain. 

From now our view becomes so extended that we must either 
restrict ourselves to a bare outline or swell our investigation beyond 
all proportions. 

European States now began to assume a more definite form. 
Still, they were far from agreeing with our present-day conceptians 
of what a State should be. Louis XIV., in France, was rising to 
the height of his power. His subjects, carried away by enthusiasm 
and repeated victory, were devoted to him. But it was not a true 
devotion ; it was a false enthusiasm. For all his magnanimity— 
and he had much—the People had no more power than before. 
Louis lavished gifts, encouraged commerce and arts, and rewarded 
men of letters. Yet all the power was vested in the King. Success 
depended on the King’s favour and caprice. All these efforts were 
spasmodic and ill-timed ; many, were fruitless, and their failure but 
increased the general confusion, It was impossible that, in a period 
of constant warfare and continual change, there could be any con- 
sistency or definiteness in the aims of society. The age of Louis XIV. 
represents the state of Europe in the seventeenth century—an age 
of unrest, warfare, and diplomacy; yet we must say development. 
The conditions then existing—the interrupted harvests, the over- 
whelming taxes, the constant drain upon the manhood of the 
countries, the capture and recapture of towns, and all the horrors, 
external and internal, consequent on war, entered upon for the 
gratification of the caprice or pride of an individual, all tended 
towards a better and truer condition of society. Every additional 
impost, every new levy, was a step nearer the recognition by the 
people of their true position and their proper rights—towards 
drawing them together in the bonds of social unity; towards the 
downfall of tyranny in the guise of custom. 

Whilst the progress of Society on the Continent was impeded by 
war and dissension, it was steady and uninterrupted in Britain. 
Not that we were without dissensions too. But our warfare was of 
such a nature that it tended to draw the people together for common 
ends. The Civil War of 1642 and the Revolution of 1688 were 
mighty factors in our own social history and that of the world at 
large. These were essentially contests between the Crown and the 
people, between arbitrary power and individual right. And these 
events are of the greater significance in that they could ever have 
happened. The victory was there won by unity and the courage of 
the conviction of the goodness of the cause. For the time, all 
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private or sectarian animosities were forgotten: bishop, noble, 
squire, merchant, artisan and ploughmapv, High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen, Nonconformists and Quakers, worked together for a 
common end—liberty, the inalienable right of each and all. 

Whilst this was going on in Britain, Europe looked on askance. 
But it was only that species of half admiration and half fear with 
which the community regards an individual who is the first to 
venture to do what no one else would dare. Soon others will 
follow; it only needs example. So it was in the seventeenth 
century. Hence the significance and influence of British history of 
that time. When the crisis was passed, and men once more allowed 
their petty jealousies and animosities to have sway, they found 
themselves upon a new footing. They knew their own rights and 
the rights of the Sovereign, and the limits of these. Moreover, 
they were flushed with victory and full of conscious strength. The 
effects were rapid. Towns arose, commerce developed, industries 
increased, wealth multiplied, and comfort spread. Societies, asso- 
ciations, guilds, and councils began to exercise an influence, 
representing in miniature the theory of the State. 

In political government, too, a great end was achieved by more 
thorough representation. 

Under the new conditions, learning and culture began to thrive 
enormously. Britain took the lead in social progress, and she has 
ever since retained it. 

The eighteenth century is, in Britain, a record of intellectual and, 
with it, social progress. The barriers of custom and prerogative were 
ever falling before the conviction of natural right and equity, On the 
Continent progress was much slower. But thecrisis could not be long 
delayed. The dark and smooth surface of society but served to 
conceal the current underneath. 


‘Still waters run deep.” 


The close of the eighteenth century marks the end of what is 
known in history as the ancien régime. It was signalised by the 
most drastic and, in its immediate effects, the greatest social 
revolution we have to deal with. It was the bursting of the pent- 
up storm of misery. It was preceded by a fearful calm. Then the 
tempest broke out, relentless and irresistible. It spared neither old 
nor young, father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, or child. 
It cared nothing for associations and sentiments, the work of genius, 
or the toil of years. As the whirlwind swept across the country— 
shrieking as if in mockery Liberté and Egalite—it left in its track 
ruin and desolation. 

Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, like death-angels, guided the 
storm, yet were powerless to control it. 
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The revolution did its work cruelly but thoroughly. Every 
vestige of the Old was swept away,—king, crown, home, and kindred. 
Men could start afresh on a new system. The tempest of the 
Revolution in France reached Britain only as a great groundswell. 
Society there was agitated, but nothing more. Had it been one 
hundred years earlier, I tremble to think what our country might 
have been to-day. Kingsley says, ‘“‘ The human race owes more to 
the eighteenth century than to any century since the Christian 
era. This may seem,” he goes on to say, ‘to ba inconsistent with 
my description of the very same era as one of decay and death. 
But, side by side with the death there was manifold fresh birth ; 
side by side with the decay there was active growth; side by side 
with them, fostered by them, though generally in strong opposition 
to them, whether conscious or unconscious.” 

Again, in another place, Kingsley remarks, “ We shall find, 
throughout the eighteenth century, a stirring of thought, an ori- 
ginality, a resistance to circumstances, which would have been 
impossible had circumstances been the true lords and shapers of 
mankind. Had that latter been the case, the downward progress of 
the ancien régime would have been irremediable.” 

Yet again, talking of the French revolution, he says that one of 
the doctrines then specially proclaimed was that “in each man there 
is a Gcd-given individuality, an independent soul, which no 
government or man has a right to crush, or can crush, in the 
long run.” 

The eighteenth century drew to a close in storm and darkness, 
Society was moved to the roots—strained and torn. But when a 
new century dawned the clouds of revolution were dispelled before 
the Sun of Liberty, and all gave token of a glorious noon. And 
men were not mistaken. 

This brings us to our furthest and our highest point. From the 
height now attained we have an almost boundless view over the 
ages that have gone before, and we can survey them with the tran- 
quillity of the scientific observer. 

The progress of Society, the gradual emancipation of the indivi- 
dual, the steady development of mind and resource, and the spread 
of their influences to all classes of society, had its active rise in the 
fifteenth century. By the seventeenth century, the development 
had assumed marked forms and signally asserted itself. By the 
eighteenth century it had grown to proportions against which the 
old order of thing could not possibly hold out ; and it inaugurated 
the nineteenth century with a revolution of Society, more direct, 
drastic, and immediate, if not more thorough or momentous than 
the Protestant Reformation. 

The political history of the present century—which is always the 
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reflex of the internal social workings—is a record of universal 
awakening. This undoubtedly was hastened by Napoleon’s vast 
attempt to restore despotism. The whole of Europe, upon which 
the influences we have been tracing had been long working, was 
roused into action. Napoleon staked the cause of Despotism at 
Waterloo, and lost. Shortly before this Holland had shaken off 
the foreign yoke: Greece, once more, for a brief space, something 
like her old self, after Missolonghi and Navarino, regained her inde- 
pendence from the Turks: shortly after, Belgium was declared free ; 
and, later still, we follow the noble efforts for freedom in Italy, under 
the patriot Garibaldi ; and we behold them crowned with success. 
Surely these events—revolutions in a secondary sense—are deeply 
significant, They were the natural fruits of the forces at work from 
the earliest period of human history. 

The influences in Britain at this time were no less marked, though 
they were not characterised by the same violence. That stage had 
been passed ,two centuries before. The changes were of a semi- 
political character, in which sense I mean that they more imme- 
diately concerned the people themselves than their relations with the 
rest of the world. Social and parliamentary reform formed the basis 
of the agitations. The immense increase of wealth, and spread of 
knowledge, had thrown open the roads to places hitherto jealously 
guarded. The common bond of individuality and natural freedom 
had been irrefragable. It was no longer mere birth that ranked 
before worth. Thus united, society became moulded into a solid and 
clearly defined body. 

Intellectual progress in the seventeenth century was great: 
more so in the eighteenth. But the nineteenth century has 
surpassed all in the purity and clearness of its intellectual sky und 
the intensity of its intellectual sun. 

This is amply evidenced by the paramount importance attached to 
education, and the universal desire for the same; the enormous 
increase and perfection of industries; the growth of vast cities; the 
extent of international relations, political and social ; the spread of, 
and height attained in, all the fields of higher intellectual investiga- 
tion, in science, art and literature; in the current thought of 
the day; in all these questions now vexing and wearing us— 
social, religious, and economic. 

I have purposely refrained from doing more than mentioning the 
most outstanding points in our subject of investigation. In no place 
have I gone into particulars. Our field is so vast that our view can 
only be general. I might have treated the subject from a purely 
sociological point of view. But that might have been too technical 
and uninteresting; and besides, when we think of it, sociology is 
merely a generalisation of the evidences of history. We have 
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sketched or, at least, indicated the growth and influence of customs, 
manners, religion, laws, industry, commerce, science, literature, and 
art, and their respective points of beginning and ending. We have 
seen the human atom develop into the human wnit, the single-celled 
social protoplasm grow into the complex and multiform organisation of 
present society. In tracing the evolution of Society we have traced 
the evolution of the Individual; we have traced the evolution of 
Mind. One fact must have been patent to us all along, and that is, 
the measure in which the individual acts upon society, and in which 
society reacts upon the individual. I know that I am throwing 
myself open to opposition when I say that the whole history of the 
human race is a record of constant though varying advance. The 
world is working towards an end of self-realisation ; to this all is 
tending. Every revolution, every reformation, every change is a 
necessary step to this end. It is our destiny that impels us. 

The world to-day has reached a position never hitherto attained. 
Our standards and conceptions of morality are higher and truer, and 
our methods surer. Sin and vice still exist; some say, as heinous 
asever. That is not so. Not only is there less sin and vice, but 
what there is, is only equally heinous with that of past ages, in that 
our higher standards and sensibilities are the more easily shocked. 
Our means of restraining vice and crime, of alleviating misery and 
of securing happiness, are more universal and efficient. 

All this is the outcome of our truer conception of Man’s place in 
Nature, and position inter se. 

If any one doubts the truth of our conceptions and the actuality 
of things, he has only to look around upon the world of yesterday 
and of to-day: to see the waste moorland converted into rich fields, 
or thriving cities ; to watch the busy throng of workers, all eager 
with what they may imagine to be their own concerns, but never- 
theless each in his sphere, however humble, contributing his quota 
to the general fund. Selfish, some will say! True, there is much 
self-seeking, much selfishness, but we must form our conclusions 
from the feelings and acts of the combined community, not from 
those of the individual. The individual contributes to them, but the 
combination is a modification. 

We have seen the human ¢hing become a human being. We have 
witnessed the triumphs of Mind over matter and circumstances, We 
may fitly close by quoting those spirit-stirring and appropriate lines 
of Campbell : 


“ Eternal Nature, when thy giant hand 
The wave upheaved and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprang startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all— 
Say, was that noble form, inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ? 
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‘“* Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked to the brutes, and fettered to the soil, 
Weighed in the balance with a tyrant’s gold? 

No, Nature has cast us in a heavenly mould. 
She bids no wretch his thankless labour urge, 
And, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge. 


‘ Tyrants, in vain ye trace the wizard ring, 
Ye cannot limit Mind’s unwearied spring.” 


R. D. MELVILLE. 





HISTORY AS TOLD IN THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS.’ 


Tuis edition of Sir R. Burton’s translation of the book generally 
known as the Arabian Nights Entertainments, sets before English 
readers a speaking picture of the Mahommedans of the Kast, their 
manners, customs, modes of thought and expression, and social 
organisation, written in a clear and picturesque style. The national 
portraiture painted in these stories, while it resembles that of the 
modern dramatic novel in making the characters draw their own 
likenesses and those of their surroundings in their conversation, 
actions, and their consequences, differs from the novel in being the 
work not of a single outside observer, but of the professional Rawi 
or story-teller—the Arabian and Egyptian form of the Improvisatore 
of Italy, the Bhat of India, and the Celtic bard or Sceald. These 
Rawi, like their congeners in other countries, do not construct each 
tale they tell from their own imagination and experience, but use as 
the groundwork of each tale, in the same way as novelists and 
dramatic authors repeat their predecessors’ plots, the old stories 
originally framed by the ancient national teachers of the earliest 
village communities, who conveyed their lessons in the form of fables 
and by the class called Asipu by the Akkadians, the historiographers, 
soothsayers, and chroniclers of the stored-up knowledge of the pioneer 
nations of the East, who were officially selected, in the days when 
the art of writing was unknown, as State functionaries specially 
trained in the arts of preparing for popular information and for the 
instruction of future generations epitomes of national history and 
science. These they cast into the form of stories, condensed, so as 
to be easily remembered, by a system of shorthand, which conveyed 
the meaning of the compilers in universally understood names which 
were not used as those of individuals, and in symbols and sacred 
numbers. This same class also made the national ritual a storehouse 
of ancient rites, which were not destroyed when religious beliefs 
were altered, but retained by the revisers of the faith in forms 
altered so as to fit in with the new doctrines. Thus, these stories 
which descend from primeval times in stages which can still be 


1 The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night. Translated by Captain Sir R. 
Burton. Edited by L. C. Smithers. London: H. 8. Nichols & Co., 30 Soho 
Square, W. 
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traced, are practically photographs of the people drawn by themselves, 
for only those additions to and alterations of the old stories survived 
which were shown by popular acceptance to be correct reproductions 
of national thought, and to be consonant with the national taste. 
It is this persistent adherence to the old ancestral usages which is 
the special characteristic of the unchanging East, and which has 
always survived the repeated temporary dislocations of society con- 
sequent on the earlier immigrations and conquests of northern 
invaders and the later changes in religious belief. Everywhere we 
still find the earliest foundations of national life existing in popular 
institutions, and both these and the changes in the constitution and 
estimation of the stories still remain to mark the stages passed 
through since the days when the national religious ceremonies were 
first popular rejoicings to mark the changes of the seasons, or meet- 
ings in which all the people joined in ceremonies to avert the anger 
of the gods, and when the national stories were means of impressing 
useful precepts on the minds of the young farmers of the village 
lands, and on the hunters of the game which was to feed the tribe. 
The vivid verbal pictures of the past and present national life of 
the Mahommedan East, coloured by the everyday experience of the 
professional story-teller, which appear in the Arabian Nights, could 
only be transferred to a foreign tongue by a past master of 
popular and literary Arabic, who had lived among the Arabs of 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and India as one of themselves, learnt 
the inner life of the people, and imbued his mind thoroughly with 
their forms of thought and expression, and their social manners and 
customs. These characteristics of the ideal translator were com- 
pletely realised in Sir R. Burton, for during the many years between 
his first landing in India as a cadet and the time when he closed 
his career in the East as consul at Damascus, he spent long periods 
in intimate intercourse with the Mahommedan natives of countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, and with those of Egypt and Syria. 
He had lived among them in India in disguise, and made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, as a Mussulman, living with the pilgrims as 
one of themselves, and had, during his travels in Africa, maintained 
the most intimate intercourse with the Arab merchants of the 
interior of the continent. During this long apprenticeship he had 
become even more familiar with the Arabian Nights than the Arabs 
themselves, for he used to tell these stories in their native language 
to the Arab-speaking people assembled round the camp-fires during 
his many wanderings, and he thus became able to reproduce them in 
an English translation, which reflected accurately the lights and 
shades of Arab thought, withont falling into the fault of distorting 
them into a form which no Arab would recognise as a reproduction 
of their meaning, a fault which is too common among translators 
who think that knowledge of the language is a sufficient guarantee 
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against inaccuracy in reproduction. He has thus been able to place 
before his readers a living picture of Mussulman society in the East, 
and to make them realise in their minds these subtle, sensible, 
sober, brave, adventurous, law-abiding, hospitable, though somewhat 
fanatical people, whose love for stories testifies to their sensitive 
dramatic instincts. Also, as this translation is accurate and ungarbled, 
their speeches and actions are repeated with scarcely any alteration, 
and they thus enable us to participate in the inmost thoughts of a 
people who have no idea of reticence or concealment as to many 
words and actions which are not openly alluded to in modern society. 
Several critics have blamed the author for not veiling these topics ; 
but without them the picture of national life would be very in- 
complete, and those who cavil at their introduction should consider 
that though the tellers of these stories are very outspoken, they are 
not a bit more so than Shakespeare was, and that they show no 
disposition to introduce vice unnecessarily, to prove that it is a 
virtue, or though they have an exceedingly keen sense of humour to 
treat it as a joke, like the Italian writers of the Renaissance, 
many of the French novelists down to the present day, and some 
of the English dramatists and -novelists from the fifteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century. They merely state facts without 
comment, and leave their readers and hearers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

But interesting as these stories are as dramatic pictures of Eastern 
life, and as a living example of the process which changed the care- 
fully constructed tales embodying the wisdom and history of primeval 
men into the modern romance, they possess a still greater value in 
the ancient history they have preserved. ‘They tell us not only of 
events occurring in the reigns of the Omayyad and Abbasid Caliphs, 
during whose rule most of these stories assumed their present form,, 
but also give us still most valuable insight into their mode of life 
and their policy, and portray the social life and trace the outlines of 
the history of much earlier ages. If these stories were merely pro- 
ducts of the age of the Caliphate, an epoch of foreign wars and 
internal disturbances, they would have been full of military details 
and of the spirit of religious enthusiasm which distinguished so 
many of the leading men of that era, But throughout the eight. 
volumes of stories believed to be those of the earliest collection, and 
the four volumes of supplementary stories inserted in some of the 
Arab editions, military matters are rarely spoken of, and in only 
two stories, those of Omar bin al Nu’uman and his sons (vol. ii.) and 
of Gharib and his brother Ajib (vol. v.), are the chief actors soldiers. 
It is only the first of these stories, said to be the history “of the 
mighty giants who had subjected the Chosroes of Persia and the 
Kaisers of Eastern Rome,” which assigns to the heroes a date in the 
Caliphate epoch, for it says that Omar bin al Nu’uman rnled before 
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the Caliph Abd al Malik bin Marwan, who succeeded to the throne 
in 685 .D., or fifty-three years after the death of Mahommed, and 
though the wars it speaks of are waged with the Greeks of Roum 
(Constantinople), the generally peaceful picture of the country given 
in the story is one which must have been very far from representing 
che real state of things in the lands between Bagdad and Constan- 
tinople in the turbulent days of the early Caliphate. It is perfectly 
impossible that the ideal society these stories depict could have been 
organised in times of religious warfare and national conquests, for 
no people whose thoughts were filled with dreams of war and reli- 
gious zeal could ,have taken the peaceful though adventurous trader 
who plays the principal part in most of these national tales as their 
ideal hero. By far the greater number of these stories tell of the 
adventures of shopkeepiny-traders and artisans, and it is they, and 
the court officials and grandees, who are the chief actors in these dra- 
matic narratives. In two of the stories, those of Taj-ul Muluk and 
the Princess Dunga and of Prince Ardashir and Hayat al Nufus, the 
hero-prince, wishing to marry the princess, whose hand is refused to 
him, attains his end by disguising himself as a merchant, instead of 
forcing consent by war, according to his father’s proposal. Also 
when a prince or man of high birth falls into misfortune and finds 
himself an unacknowledged outcast in a foreign country he becomes 
a trader, just as the Prince Zau al Makan, in the story of Omar bin 
al Nu’uman and his sons, becomes assistant to the man who lighted 
‘the fires in the public baths of Damascus, and Budr al Din Hasan, 
the son of the Wazir Nur al Din Ali (vol. i. pp. 179 7), became a 
cook and confectioner in the same city. Again, if the first framers 
-of these stories had been men imbued with the traditions of the age 
of the Caliphate, they would not only have placed trade in a less 
prominent position than that assigned to it, but would not have 
embraced in their purview of the countries where trade was supreme, 
the vast extent of territory comprised between the sea coast of China 
on the east, the home of the Princess Budar, and the Canary Islands 
called Khalidan, on the west, where her husband, Kamar al Zaman, 
was heir-apparent (vol. iii.). The era within which these stories 
first became popular tales was one of exceedingly active maritime 
trade between China, India, the countries and islands of the Indian 
“Ocean, Egypt, North Africa, and the South of Spain, and though 
the rule of the Caliphs extended during some part of their era of 
‘supremacy over the western half of this trade region, the connection 
of their Government with the Eastern half was very small indeed, 
and the mercantile interest which cemented the connection between 
the East and the West must date from avery much earlier age, The 
social organisation of the country, as painted in these stories, which 
‘still exists there without any material change, is one which points to 
an Indian origin of their civilisation. There is little or no mention of 
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settled landowners holding large estates, or of any distinctions of rank 
based on birth, and it is thought to be perfectly consonant with propriety 
that Abdullah the Fisherman and Ala-ed-din, the son of a poor 
widow, should, when they are enriched by the gifts of Abdullah the- 
Merman, and those of the slaves of the Wonderful Lamp and Ring 
(vols. vii. 237, x. 33), became sons-in-law of the king. A society 
such as this could only have arisen in a land originally divided 
into village communities, where all acknowledged householders of 
the village and city were partners in the town land, and where 
the only distinctions of rank acknowledged were those allowing the 
superiority of the kings and ministers appointed by the customary 
modes of election to rule over the people. This type of society, 
transferred from India tothe countries of South-Western Asia, must 
have been one which did not acknowledge the caste rules which have 
been established in India from an age long before that of the 
Caliphs. But while their political organisation marks the Arabian 
traders as related by birth to the southern founders of villages, 
their marriage customs show that they were still more closely allied 
to the northern races, for they repudiated entirely the southern rule 
of exogamy forbidding marriage between men and women of the 
samé@village or of the same sept or clan on the father’s side, for in 
these stories the marriage of a son with the daughter of his paternal 
uncle is looked on as the most desirable of unions. They were 
therefore a race who combined the endogamous customs of the north 
with a preference for the internal policy of the southern exogamists, 
the founders of the village, city and state, a division of society 
fundamentally different from the northern tribe, clan, and family. The. 
conclusion that they were descended from a race formed by the union 
of northern invaders with indigenous southerners is confirmed by the 
story of kings Shabryar of the Banu Sasén,' ruler of India and 
China, and his brother Zaman, king of Samarcand, with which the 
book vpens. They had both discovered the infidelity of their 
wives, who bestowed their affections on black men who probably 
belonged to the Himyar, meaning the dark races who colonised 
Southern Arabia before the Minyo-Sabeeans from the North became 
masters of the land which still retained its earlier name of the 
Himyarite empire, and made it the great commercial power of the 
Indian Ocean, the land called by the Egyptians the Holy Land of 
Punti. These dark people were the Indian Dravidians, who had: 
first founded the maritime and land trade of South Western Asia, 
and who had introduced their village system, not only along the 


1 These sons of Sésin were the Sassanides, whose rule over Persia began 226 A.D. 
But the name as that of the race who introduced the Pahlavi language probably 
extends much further back and appears to be connected with the Sanskrit Sasa, the 
food offerings of the ritual in which libations of milk were offered to the moon-cow. 
Shahryar means “the city friend,” and Zaman means “the age or epoch.” They 
were the rulers of the age of founders of cities, that of the beginning of mercantile 
activity. ° 
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coasts, but also in all fertile inland valleys watered by the rivers of 
India, as well as those of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Oxus, and who 
brought the Indian word Ra’ayat, meaning cultivator, into Arabic, as 
Ra’4yé. The two kings were reclaimed to a belief in women’s 
honour and fidelity by the stories told by Sharyazad, the learned and 
accomplished daughter of King Shahryar’s Wazir, whose name, mean- 
ing the “City freer,” is also connected with Shir the lion (vol. i. 
p. 13, note), and shows her to belong to the northern warlike race who 
call themselves in India the Singhs, meaning both sons of the moon 
(Sin) and the lion (Sinha). Her sister Dunyazad, meaning the 
‘‘world freer,” married Zaman at the end of the thousand and one 
nights during which these stories were told, and the age which sub- 
stituted learned northern women for indigenous wives, was that in 
which northern endogamous marriages were substituted for the 
exogamous unions of the south. A similar transition stage from 
exogamy to endogamy is marked in India by the marriage rites of 
the Kocch Rajbunsi, the great agricultural caste of eastern Bengal, 
who are not divided like the exogamous castes into distinct septs, but 
are all the children of Kashyapa, the legendary father of the Kushite 
race born of the mother Gandhiri, the mother bird who laid the egg 
whence all the sons of the tortoise (Kush) issued. Though they 
profess to disallow marriages between those nearer than seven 
generations on the father’s side and three on the mother’s, they are 
very lax in the observance of the rule, and prefer to marry neigh- 
bours rather than to go away from home to seek a wife less nearly 
related to them. While the exogamous castes marry by the bride- 
groom marking the parting of the bride’s hair with the red mark 
of Sindur-dan, and thus making blood brotherhood with his alien 
wife the Kocch agriculturists, who are already clan brethren, marry by 
tying the hands of the married pair together with the sacred grass 
of the tribe called Kusha grass, which nourished the herds and flocks 
of the ploughing races who afterwards became the sons of the barley 
mother, marked out the best corn lands and furnished seats on the 
consecrated sacrificial ground for the spirits of their dead fathers 
to whom they offered rice and barley at the autumn festival of the 
dead. The greater laxity as to consanguineous marriages which 
distinguishes the pastoral Arab Semites from the Hindoo tribes, who 
were both cattle herdsmen and agriculturists, proves that the 
former people had retained more of the original northern customs 
of the race who looked on intertribal and consanguineous marriages 
as a duty, and who were most anxious to keep the blood of the tribe 
pure from outside contamination. It was this feeling which prompted 
the writer of the Semite history in Genesis to tell how Rebekah 
preferred that Jacob should seek a wife among his near relations 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, rather than marry the 
Hittite daughters of the land of Canaan. 
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In order to trace out more clearly the chronological epoch when 
the composite city and village building traders of South-Western 
Asia were first ruled by northern invaders, who had the political 
wisdom to leave the ancient institutions intact and to content them- 
selves with the exaction of tribute, as their payment for maintaining 
law and order throughout their vast dominions, we must look to the 
early histories of India and the countries bordering it on the north- 
west, said in these stories to be the kingdoms of Shahryar and 
Zaman. In both India and Iran we can trace the growth from the 
village and province of the ideal state called the Seven Kingdoms 
in Zend and Hindu tradition, and also spoken of in these volumes 
(vol. iv. p. 330). It was composed of seven united provinces, ruled 
by the king, who governed the central province, Khorasan or Irin 
and Jam-bu-dwipa (Central India) in India, while the six surrounding 
frontier provinces were ruled by his six most trusted chiefs. Under 
this form of government every individual, and each village, city, 
province and kingdom, looked to trade in the produce of their crops, 
herds, mines and manufactures, as the best means of increasing their 
wealth ; and among these confederacies where trade was, as it still is 
among Chinese, chiefly carried on by guilds, wars were but of rare occur- 
rence, for individual ambition was kept in check by public opinion 
and strictly enforced rules, while the whole community were united 
in their determination to put down all systematic robbery as the 
greatest hindrance to trade. 

It was these people who, starting from the forest-clad coasts of 
Western India, which yielded the only shipbuilding timber close to 
the sea in the Indian Ocean, founded the Kushite-Semite maritime 
commerce and imperial rule of the early Phconician races, first on the 
Persian Gulf and afterwards in Egypt. One of the great trading 
centres of these early merchant princes, whose kings bore in India 
and Egypt the sign of the Niga snake on their foreheads, was 
Southern Arabia, which-furnished ample supplies of trading materials 
in the products of the land of Oman, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, of the Minyo-Sabsean country on the south-east of the Red 
Sea, now called Yemen, and in the mineral wealth of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, the Akkadian Magiina, sacred to Maga, the goddess-mother 
of the magi or magicians. This peaceful community of tillers of the 
soil—artisans, merchants, and merchant princes—was broken up by 
the invasion of the fighting races of the North, who called themselves 
sons of the sun-horse, the Turcomans of these stories, who looked on 
the sun as the warrior riding on the flying-horse, the cloud first and 
then the moon, whose phases measured their lunar solar year, the 
Pegasus of astronomical and Grecian legend, the horse Grani, of 
Sigfried in the Nibelungen Lied, the flying mare given to Gharib by 
Mura’ash, and finally the sea-horse, the fish sun-god, also a gift from 
Mura’ash to Gharib (vol. v. pp. 245, 246, 255). These invaders in~ 
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troduced the epoch of anarchy, called in the Zendavesta the reign of 
Kereshani, the Sanskrit Krishinu, the rainbow and thunder-god, and 
in Hindu popular mythology the reign of Kansa, the northern moon- 
goose (kans), when the ancient religion was overthrown, priests 
and cattle ruthlessly massacred by the northern invader, who said, 
according to the Zenduvesta: “ No priest shall walk the lands for 
me as a counsellor to prosper them ; he would rob everything of 
progress, he would crush the growth of all.” The ruler who thus 
expressed his scorn for the territorial priesthood of the southern 
earth worship was the northern king, who ruled his people as his 
family, just as each of the fathers of families who were his subjects 
ruled their own household; and he and his people worshipped the 
sun-god Ra or Rai of the Lithuanian Wends and Egyptians, called 
by the Jews Ab-ram, or the father (Ab) Ram, Rima by the Hindus 
and Zends, and Ram-inu, the storm-god, by the Assyrian Semites, 
who looked upon the heaven-sent rain brought in its due season 
by the moon and sun as the bearer to earth of the seed of life, the 
seed of Ram, whence his sons were born. It is their sun-god who 
appears in the Arabian Nights as the hero Gharib, who preaches the 
faith in one God, and in Abram as the Friend or earthly form of God, 
and the last proselyte he makes and conquers in his career of victory 
is Ra’ad Shah, the thunder king, son of Tarkaman, king of Hind 
or India (vol. iv. pp. 259 7). These sons of Ra were the barley- 
growing races, who totally revolutionised the ancient ritual both in 
Iran and India, and who, while they retained the old animal sacrifices 
offered to the ancient gods, abolished, in the worship of their sun- 
god Ra, called also Indra in India, the sacrifice of the totem 
animals of each tribal confederacy, followed by feasts on their flesh, 
washed down by draughts of mead and strong drinks. In place of 
these festal orgies they, when their government was constituted, and 
conquerors and conquered were united, required that the tribal mea} 
of the corn-growing sons of the barley, the sacrifice of holy food 
and drink, called Soma by the Hindus, Haoma by the Zeads, and 
the mysteries of Demeter, the barley-mother in Greece, should be 
partaken of only by those worshippers who cleansed themselves from 
sin by the baptismal bath, and fasted during the ceremonies from 
all food but milk. They ended the sacrifice by eating in the sacred 
rice and barley-cakes and drinking in the sacramental cups of Soma, 
the soul of new spiritual life given by God to the barley-growing 
races, and called the sacred Su, or Hu, a name embodied 
as their verbal roots in the Indian Soma, the Zend Haoma. 
This cup was in India filled with running water, fresh and 
roasted barley, and kusha grass, or with milk, barley, and the 
juice of the parent fig-tree of the Semites, while in Greece it con- 


2 Mile’s Yashna, ix. 24. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi. pp. 237, 238. 
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tained water, barley and mint.' That this god Hu, worshipped 
as Hu kairya, the active (kairya) begetter (hu), by the Zends, the 
god of the mother mountain whence the parent rivers of the race 
descended to water the land, the god Hu by the Druids, was also 
a god of the Semites, is proved by the Hebrew doxology to Jahveh, 
used in their daily liturgy, where they address him ‘‘in the name 
of the union of the holy and blessed Hii and his Shechinah, 
the hidden and concealed Hii, blessed is Jehovah for ever.” Also 
the Kabbalists say that the name of Jahveh is formed of the masculine 
Hi, and in feminine Yah, the two united natures forming the one 
parent god. Therefore in the second temple Hii and Yah used to 
be invoked separately on the seventh day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles.?, I have shown, in my Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, 
that the trading sons of barley, called in India and Southern Persia, 
Shus, and by the northern Zends and Semites, the Hus or Hushim, 
sons of Dan, were the race who originally traced their descent from 
the bird khu, the mother bird of the Akkadians and Egyptians, who 
brought the rains to the mother mountain of the Kushite confederacy 
in the Himalayas, and who also brought the irrigating waters of the 
Euphratean floods from Ararat, the mother-mountain of the Semites, 
whence the river rose.* It was these people who became the Gaurian 
race of Telloh in the Euphratean Delta and of India, who were con- 
quered by the sons of Ri; and these Gaurians are depicted in the 
Telloh bas-reliefs and in the features of the Dravidians who in India 
worship Gauri, the wild cow, as their mother, as having round heads, 
low, wide and straight foreheads, wide and fleshy faces, with a large 
but not aquiline nose, and curly hair. Their conquerors, who became 
the ruling race at Telloh, appear from their statues, as described by 
M. de Sarzac, to have been a stout, short-necked people, with square, 
large heads; large, open, projecting eyes, with eyebrows meeting 
over the nose ; well-modelled cheeks, and strongly marked aquiline 
noses. These again appear in Egyptian sculptures, as described by 
Mr. Petrie, as the men of Pun or Punt; the people of Southern 
Arabia, with “ aquiline noses and fine expression,” from whom the 
Egyptians of the higher class traced their descent; while the earlier 
trading races whom they ruled have ‘a large but snouty uose,” 
characteristic of the Gaurians. 

These united races are those described in Hindu legendary history 
as the Kushikas and Maghadas, ruled by Jarasandha, the miracu- 
lously born son of the mango-stone given to the two daughters of the 
king of thé Kushikas, who were wives of the king of Maghada by 
the priest Chandra (the moon), called Gotama, or son of the bull 


1 Hewitt’s The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. (A. Constable & Co.) Preface, 
p. * Essay i iii. pp. 206, 243, 243. Homer, Hymn tu Ceres, 208. 
LC t on Genesis, by T. J. Hershon, 1885, pp. 138, 302. J. O'Neill’s 
Night of the Gods (Quaritch). Axis, Myths, p. 238. 
3 The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. (Constable & Co.)' Preface, xxxvi.-xi. 
Essay iv. 341, 842. Essay iii. 140, 141. 
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(gut); and it was his general, Kansa, the northern moon-goose, who 
was leader of the armies of the sun-god Ri, the Maghada god Ra-hu. 
In Jewish history they are the descendants of the thirteen children of 
Leah, the wild cow, and Rachel, the ewe, daughters of Laban, the 
moon and sun-god of Haran, and of their handmaidens, Jacob their 
father, meaning the suppianter, became the father-god of the race 
who measured time by the year of thirteen lunar months when he 
was consecrated to God at Luz, meaning the almond-tree. This tree, 
the Hebrew counterpart of the Hindu mango, as the mother-tree of 
the gardening race, was looked on by the Jews as the harbinger of 
spring, and they still carry its branches at their spring feasts to 
represent the palm branches of the temple (vol. xii. p. 4, note 5). It 
was near this mother almond-tree that the gnomon-stone called 
Beth-el, the House of God, telling of the daily and yearly progress 
of the sun in completing his annual journey, was set up ; and it was 
this gnomon-stone, culled in the national history personifying sacred 
symbols, Jacob, which destroyed at Luz, called Bethel, the idols of 
the earlier faith. This story assumes another form in the Akkadian 
genealogy of Gud-ia, the Patesi or priest king of Telloh, who is 
shown to be a parent god by his name, meaning the bull (gud) Ia; 
and by the inscription on his statue describing his parentage and 
saying, Mother I had not, my mother was the water deep; father 
I had not, my father was the water deep.’ These prove that he 
was the flying bull or kerub, the father-god of the sons of the 
wild cow who had become the firstborn son of the sea, the fish- 
god Ia. ‘The Semite flying bull has, as its colleague, the flying 
ram of the Greek story of Jason, the father of the children of 
Rachel, the ewe; and it was the worshippers of the flying bull 
and ram, sacrificed on the Akkadian altars in the last month of 
the year, called Bara-ziggar, the altar of the Creator, who became 
the fish-sun who made their king and father, the Patesi, or king 
and priest of the confederated people. This new creation super- 
seded the old professional rain-makers and territorial priests who 
offered the totemistic sacrifices of animal victims, and were elected, 
like the Hindu Ojhas, the men of knowledge (odh), or the Pahans, 
from the priestly families in each district or parish. This change 
caused the popular discontent expressed in the denunciations of 
the innovators in the Zendavesta and in Hindu popular mytho- 
logy. The Akkadian fish-god Ia, the god of the house (I) of 
the waters (A), the Yah of the Jews and Hindus, was the hidden 
germ of life dwelling first in the llving springs of water on 
the mother mountain whence the parent rivers rose, and after- 
wards in the mother ocean fed by these rivers to which the 
maritime traders, who had become sons of the fish-god, traced 


1 Gen. xxxv. 1-7, 
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their descent. This soul of life was first embodied in the divine 
fish, the eel, the Finnish Il-ja, born (ja) of Il, the divine 
germ, worshipped as II]-marinen, the eternal Smith, who became the 
star-god of the Great Bear, and who was the son of the Basque and 
Esthonian mother Iru,'the mother-goddess of the year of three (iru) 
seasons, Otherwise called Idi, Ili, or Ira. This was the eel called 
Aind or Indu, the root of Indra, the Indian rain-god, the totem of 
the Hindu Khariirs and Kharwars, sons of the fish (khar). This 
divine fish, called Kha by the Akkadians and Egyptians, is shown by 
this name to be the son of the mother-bird, khu or khur, and he 
became, in their astronomy, the Fish-sun who rose from the life- 
giving waters in the sign of Aquarius in November, returning to 
them again at the close of his yearly pilgrimage of thirteen lunar 
months of twenty-eight days each to be regenerated in the baptis- 
mal bath of the waters of life, whence he was to rise again as the 
new sun of the next year.” This year of Ia or Yah was that in 
which the sun-god passed the first three months of his annual life 
under the care of the moon his nurse, and entered on his manhood in 
the sign of Aries, the Ram, in February, and this Ram, sacrificed by 
Abram in lieu of his son, Isaac, was in the early Akkadian script of 
Telloh the sign of Ia, and it was also the animal sacred to the Hindu 
god Varuna, the god of rain (var), the Greek Ouranos, and thus these 
new conquerors were not only sons of the barley but also the sons of 
the sheep, the Paschal lamb of the Jews. 

But they were also the warrior sons of the lion tribe of Judah, 
who called themselves in India Sinha or sons of the moon (sin) lion, 
the lunar Rajputs. These became, when the conquering sons of 
the sun-horse ruled the land, the Suraj-bunsi or sons of the sun, 
the ruling race of Licchavis, a name connected with the Akkadian 
lig, meaning a dog and lion, and the Hebrew Layish, alion. Their 
national genealogy is still further shown by the earlier names of the 
ruling warrior tribes, the Maghadas, who were called Bhrigu, the 
sons of fire, and Saunaka, sons of the dog of the Median (Medah) 
race born of the mother of fire, Matarishvan, the mother of the dog 
(shvan),° and this genealogy is repeated in that of the lion tribe of 
Judah descended from Ram, the sun-god of the race of the moon- 
lion, and Caleb, the dog (kalb).* The story of their conquest of 
South-Western Asia and India is told in these volumes to the con- 
quering career of Gharib, the poor (Gharib) one, the outcast sun, 
born in the desert, who preaches, as he fights, the belief in the One 
God and Abram, the friend of God, and in it we find a graphic pic- 
ture of the first great Unitarian uprising, led by the conquering con- 

1 Kirby’s Hero of Esthonia (Nimmo), i. 27, 51. 
in pe The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. Preface, xli-xliii. Essay iv., 
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federacy of the Semites, the sons of Assur, the fish-god, another 
name of Ia. It was he who led their armies from one victory to 
another, and the religious enthusiasm depicted in this story enables 
us to understand how these people, who believed in the regenerating 
power of pure running water, imposed their faith on all whom they 
subdued, founded the Soma and Haoma sacrifices of the Hindus and 
Zends, and the Greek mysteries of Demeter, and made the belief in 
expiatory ablutions an article of faith preserved in the Hindu, 
Zend, Semite, and ‘Greek ritual. They also made abstinence from 
strong drink binding on all followers of their creed, a rule which has 
been obliterated in other countries, but which still survives in the 
prohibition of wine in the Kuran (v. 95), and in the customs of 
Hindu Brahmins, Rajputs, and Vaishyas, who think it disgraceful to 
drink any intoxicating drink, and carefully guard all the water they 
drink from contamination. 

But in these stories there is one, “‘ The Queen of the Serpents,” 
shown by Sir R. Burton to be a Persian tale (vol. viii. Terminal 
Essay, pp. 117-120), which gives the history of these ages still more 
explicitly than it is told in that of Gharib and his brother Ajib, and 
it is this which I must now describe. The hero, called Hasib 
Karim al Din, is said to be the posthumous son of Daniel, a Grecian 
sage, that is, of the father of the trading races, called by tne Hindus 
Akkadians, and Iranian Zends Danu, the Turanian judge, who was 
also Dan, the judge of the Jews and the father of the Greek 
Danaoi. Hasib is, as Sir R. Burton tells us (vol. iv. p. 246, note 1), 
an Arab counterpart of Jamasp, brother and minister of the 
Persian Giistisp, called in the Zendavesta Vistisp. He thus belongs 
to the Zend triad of three brothers who were the chief allies of 
Zarathustra, the Zend reformer, and who helped him, as we are told 
in the Yasnas, to place Ahura Mazda, the supreme god of know- 
ledge, on his throne in the star-lit heaven called the Garothman or 
heavenly home of the endless lights, the sun, moon, and stars, where 
the holiest souls reach the summit of bliss." These three belonged 
to the Hvogva clan, the Sanskrit Shiigva, meaning the coming (gva) 
Shu, the begetter ; they were Frashaostra, the Hindu Prashastri or 
teaching priest, Jamaspa, and Vitispa. The first was father of 
Hvogvi, wife of Zarathustra, son of Piirushaspa, who learnt the 
inmost secrets of the divine law by the inspiration of Bangha, the 
well-known Hashish, a preparation of hemp (Cannabis Indica) in- 
troduced by Zarathustra ;’ and also, as we see, by its use as spoken of 
in these tales by the worshippers of the sun-horse and the sun-fish 
as a more effective agent of divine illumination than the in- 
toxicating mead or honey-drink drunk by their predecessors. It was 
this which inspired the priestesses of the oracles of the fish-god at 


1 Mill’s Yasna, li. 15-19. Darmesteter’s Zendavesta Yasht, xxii. 15. Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. xxxi. pp. 184-185, xxiii. p. 317. 

* Darmesteter’s Zendavesta Din Yasht, 15. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxiii. 
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Delphi, and those of the Assyrian Assur. Jamiaspa, who is said in 
the Yasnas to be the chooser of holy wisdom, was the chief coun- 
sellor of the third brother, Vistaspa, or Gustaspa, the king who 
protected Zarathustra, and he was, through his wife Hutaosa, the 
chief of the family of the Naotaras, or people of the New (nao) 
Star (tara),' that is of the people who made the Morning Star, the 
planets Venus and Mercury, rulers of heaven, in place of the Pole 
Star, the ruling star of the worshippers of the mother mountain. 
This King Gustaspa of the New Star was also inspired by the holy 
Bhang, and it was under the auspices of this king of heaven the 
sun-horse advised by his two inspired brethren that the Athravans, 
the Hindu Atharvans, the priests of the sun and fire-god Atri, 
meaning the devouring (ad) three (tri), the god of the year of three 
seasons, were sent forth with the Chista, or Ark of the Law (Din), 
to preach, like Bulukiya in this story, the new faith.? These three 
divine propagators of the revelation proclaimed in the days of King 
Vistaspa, making the rider on the sun-horse the god of living light 
who circled the heavens in his yearly course, the god of life instead 
of Ka, the hidden germ dwelling in the seed, appear in the Bundahish 
as the three fires, the Atri of the Hindus, These are (1) Frobig, 
the generating fire, the Hindu Viru, the Latin Vir, the counterpart 
of Frashaostra, or Prashastri. This was kindled on the mother- 
mountain of the Kushite race in Kabul; (2) the fire, Gushasp or 
Jamasp, kindled in Adarbaijiin, the petroleum yielding fire-land to 
the south-east of the Caspian Sea, where fire-worship first became a 
formulated creed ; and (3) the fire, Biirzin Mitro, kindled by Vistaspa 
in Khorasan, the central kingdom of the seven kingdoms of Iran. 
These three fires are symbolised in the Bahram fire of the Parsees, 
always kept burning in the temples.* The second fire of Gushasp, or 
Jamasp, was that which specially helped King Kai-Khisrob, called in 
the Zendavesta Hushrava, king of the Hus or Hushim, sons of Dan, 
who united the Aryans in one kingdom and destroyed the idol 
temples on the Chaéchasta lake, the modern Urumiah.‘ This 
Hushrava, who is thus identified with Vistaspa, is the King Sushrava 
of the Shus in the Rigveda, who conquered Kutsa, priest and earthly 
representative of the god Ka of Purus, the clan of Zarathustra, the 
son of Purashaspa, Atithigva, the coming (gva) guest (atithi), a 
name of Divodasa, the pre-solar fire-god parallel with Hvogva, or 
Shigva, the coming begetter, and Ayu, the son of Puru-ravas, the 
thunder-god.’ The god of light of the Bahram fire, whose faith was 
taught by the great Zarathustra, was the one god on whom were 


1 Darmesteter’s Zendavesta Aban Yasht, 68-98. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxiii. 
p. 70, note 1; p. 77, note 1. 

2 Darmesteter’s Zendavesta Din Yasht, 15-17. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 267, note 3, 268. 

3 West's Bundahish, xvii. 6-9. Sacred Books of the East, vol. v. pp. 63, 64. 
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combined, as in the Hebrew Yahveh, the two dual elements, the 
Bahu, or creating mother-void, worshipped by the Phoenicians and 
Akkadians as the wife of the southern sun of the winter solstice, 
and the Ram, or Rima, the father sun-god Ra of the worshippers 
of the sun-horse, whose festival was held at the summer solstice, 
the Abram of the Jews. It was this creating Yah, or Ia of the 
Hindus, Jews, and Akkadians, who became the Akkadian, Egyptian, 
and Semitic fish-god Nun, the soul of life dwelling in the waters.’ 
In the story of Hasib, or Jamasp, the son of Daniel, in the 
Arabian Nights, he is left almost penniless by his father, his only 
possessions being five leaves of his father’s books saved from the 
shipwreck preceding his death. He gained his living as a wood- 
cutter, and thus belonged to the tree and sun worshippers, who, like 
the Druids and Zends, called their father-god Hu, and who, like the 
Hindus, made the goddess Ka-dru, the tree (dru) of Ka, the queen 
of the serpents and the mother-goddess, who received from heaven 
the divine Soma, or seed of life. She was also the thirteenth wife 
of Kashyapa, who is also named in the Mahabharata as the thirteenth 
month of the lunar-solar year I have described above. Hasib found 
in a woodland cave a trap-door leading into a chamber filled with 
honey, the food of the prophets of the earlier barley-growing races, 
to whom mead was the magic drink of their prophetesses, called by 
the Jews Deborah, the speaking-bee, and by the Greeks, Melissai, 
the bees. This honey was taken away by his companions, who 
became wealthy with the proceeds, that is, became mead-inspired 
prophets, and they shut up Hasib in the pit. He was shown by a 
scorpion the track leading to a door by which he was able to escape, 
and this scorpion was the sign borne on the banners of the tribe of 
Dan, denoting the star Antares cor Scorpionis, called by the Assy- 
rians the “‘ star of the Lord of seed in the month Tisri.”* This was 
the first month of the Semitic year beginning with the autumnal 
equinox. ‘This door led him to a hill, where he found the serpent- 
queen surrounded by her subject snakes, the Naga, or cloud snakes 
of Hindu and Kushite mythology, the snake borne on the banners 
of Khorasan and worshipped as Susi-nag, the sign of royal dignity 
in India and Egypt. She welcomed him, and insisted upon his 
staying and learning from her the history of Bulukiya, the Israelitish 
king of Egypt who found among his father’s treasures a book telling 
of one God and his prophet, and who forthwith determined to search 
throughout the world for further knowledge of the true faith. He 
was taken by a ship to the Isle of the Serpents ruled by the queen 
who told the story to Hasib, a white serpent borne on a golden tray 
thus showing her to be the solar snake. Bulukiya, after leaving her, 
1 Hewitt’s The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times (A. Constable & Co.), Essay iv. 
pp. 469-471 ; also Essay iii. p. 274. 
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went to Jerusalem, where he found a learned sage called Affan, whose 
books told him that it was only the Queen of the Serpents who could 
show them the magic plant which would enable them to cross the 
sea and reach the tomb of Solomon the Akkadian Sallimanu, the 
fish sun-god, on whose finger was the magic ring which has become 
the fisherman’s ring placed on the finger of the Pope at his con- 
secration and broken at his death. This was originally the solar- 
lunar circle of recurring months forming the year, bearing the signet- 
stone on which was inscribed, within a circle, the two equilateral 
triangles intersecting one another, the masonic sign of the temple- 
builders, telling of the junction of the original year of the barley: 
growers of three seasons, indicated by the original sacred triatgle 
with that of the solistitial san. They went together to the Queen 
of the Serpents, whom Bulukiya stupefied with wine and milk. He 
thus succeeded in shutting her in a cage, and taking her with them 
to show the magic plant, the Soma tree of the divine sap of life, 
whose changes, as the sprouting seed, the flowering, seeding, and 
withering plant, first indicated the stages of the year, marked by 
the sap given to the Indian Queen of the Serpents Kadru. When 
they found it they let her go, and anointed themselves with the 
juice, which enabled them to cross the seas between them and 
Solomon’s tomb, or, in other words, to learn from plants the laws 
ordaining the course of the revolving year of the sown seed, the 
blossoming flower, and the ripening fruit. Affan, who tried to get 
the ring from Solomon’s finger, was burnt up by the guardian 
serpent; but Bulukiya was saved by the angel Gabriel, who set him 
on the way to cross, by the help of the magic plant, the seven seas, 
or days measuring the lunar year, between the mountain where 
Solomon lay and the realms of King Sakhr, the king of the white 
Jinn, the flying spirits of the sunlit air who dwell in the North, 
beyond the mountains of Kaf (Caucasus), but come southward with 
the sun of the winter solstice to fight the black spirits of the South, 
who slay the sun in his winter house, It was Sakhr who, in Arabian 
and Talmudic legends, stole from Aminah the Faithful, its guardian, 
the ring of Solomon. She was in the Esthonian tale of the Northern 
Frog, the Pérguneitsi or Hell Maiden, dwelling below the earth, be- 
guiled of the ring by the slayer of the Frog-sun,! who could fly while 
wearing it on the little finger of his left hand. Thus she was the fish 
mother, the sacred Dolphin, sent below the earth when the Fish-sun 
ruled the heavens and the earth, and said by the Talmudists to take 
his place when he was absent. On losing his ring, Solomon was re- 
duced to beggary, that is, made powerless; but, after forty days, the 
number sacred to Ia, the fish sun-god Sakhr fled, throwing the ring 
into the sea, whence the fish-sun rose, and thence, as in other stories 
of the loss of the ring, it was recovered from a fish. When Solomon 
1 Kirby’s Hero of Esthonia (Nimmo & Co.), vol. ii. p. 240 fF. 
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regained his power after it was found, Sakhr and his allies were 
arrested by Asaf, the son of Barkheya, Solomon’s Wazir (vol. i. 
Nights, iii. p. 37, note 6). But, to learn fully the story of Sakhr, 
we must go to Akkadian and Hindu mythology, where we find him 
as Sukh-us, the wet (Sukh) god, the Akkadian name of Istar, the 
mountain, (Is) mother goddess, and as Sukra, the rain-god of India, 
called in the Rigveda Kavi (the wise) Ushana, and this latter name 
is a Hindu form of the Finnish parent bird and thunder god Ukko, 
the great (uk) begetter (ku) or bird (khu). He is thus the parent 
bird of all the northern corn-growing races, the bird who brings the 
rain. Sakhr told Bulukiya how first the Jinns, the bird-born sons 
of fire, and afterwards the fourteen children, seven males and seven 
females of the lunar race, representing the fourteen days of the 
moon’s phases, were born from the union of the father lion of the 
West with the female wolf, the totem goddess of the East, mother 
of the twins, Apollo, the god of day, and Artemis, the goddess of 
the night. He also lent him the sun-mare, to take him to the land 
of Barakhya, the lightning (barukh) god, who was Solomon’s Wazir 
Barkhya, and we thus see how the mother bird became the flying 
sun-horse Pegasus, and how it was this horse who carried the Fish- 
sun born of the watery deep in his yearly journey through the sky. 
From the heavenly kingdom of the lightning god Bulukiya went, as 
the sun of the summer solstice, to Kaf, the Caucasus,the mother 
mountain of the Semites, the heavenly mountain of the Pole Star, 
crowned with the mother tree of the Kushite races. Under this 
tree Michael showed him the four angels representing the four 
quarters—one in the form of a man, who is the Dark Warrior of 
the Chinese cosmogony, representing the North; the second, a wild 
beast, the Chinese Tiger of the West; the third, representing the 
South in China; and the fourth a bull, the Chinese Dragon of the 
East. They are the four beasts of Ezekiel’s vision, each looking 
four ways.’ From Kaf he went westward to the land of the setting 
sun, which begins the Semite day, till he came to the Great Cate, 
the Semite gate of heaven, through which the day enters. This 
was guarded by the lion of the West and the bull of the East, the 
seraph, the winged snake or lion, and the kerub or winged bull. 
On entering the gate, he came to the edge of the mother ocean, the 
sky of night, over which he came to an island, where he found Jan- 
shah the king (shah) of life, (jan) the rising sun, still weeping 
between two tombs. 

We see in this analysis how the pioneer prophet of the worship of 
one God, the God of light, came in his search after truth, by the 
help of the sun-serpent, the Naga snake, to the place where the fish- 
sun lay in the sleep that preceded his revelation to the world, and 
how, as the fulness of time had not come for the secret to be 
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revealed, he was obliged to go away without learning how to measure 
the year’s course by the ring of months. In his further search he 
went to the land of the mother-bird, who marked the seasons of the 
year by coming in the spring and migrating in the autumn, and 
from thence to the land of the lightning God, whose storms also 
marked the seasons of the year and the path of the sun-horse. He 
next went to the mountain of the North, consecrated to the Pole Star, 
the dark warrior who lights up the northern night without ever 
setting ; then he learnt the secret of the right-angled, upright cross, 
marking the four quarters of the heavens, by which the daily and 
annual course of the sun can be measured and times calculated more 


certainly than by the flight of birds and the prevalence of winds 


marking the seasons. Jt was when he was armed with this know- 
ledge that he could enter the gate of heaven guarded by the western 
and eastern sun, and pass to the central mountain of the world 
where he found the King of Life. 

This king, Janshbah, was the son of the king of Kabul, the 
mother-land of the Kuslite race, where their father, Kavad, was 
found in the reeds of the river, called in the Zendavesta Haetumant, 
the modern Helmund, on which Kandahar stands, and where 
Gandhari, the mother-bird of the Hindu Kushika, laid the egg 
whence the race was born. His mother was the daughter of the 
king of Khorasan, the centre of the seven Iranian kingdoms, so that 
Janshah was the heir of the seven kingdoms of Persia ruled by 
Susi-nag, and of the seven Naga or Kushika kingdoms of India, and 
the era marked by his birth was that of the confederacy of the sons 
of the bull, called Iru in Persia, and the Hindu Go the cow, both 
being united under the common form Gud, the Akkadian bull, father 
of the Lu-gud, the race (lu) of the bull (gud), meaning the fair 
northern people. When Janshah grew up, he one day, when 
hunting, chased a gazelle, which led him to the sea, where the 
gazelle took refuge in a fishing-bark, in which the whole party went 
to an island they saw in the distance. On their attempting to 
return they were driven by the wind into mid-ocean, passing by two 
islands till they came to a third, and living during the voyage on the 
flesh of the gazelle. The gazelle was the sun-antelope, Dara of the 
Akkadians; a form of the god Ia, Terah of the Jews, the son of 
Nahor the Euphrates, who led the Semites, as the sons of Eber 
and Joktan, from the land of Armenia, called in Genesis Arpachsad— 
that is, arpa-kasidi, the land (arpa) of the conquerors (kasidi) to the 
sea by the Euphrates and the Indus. It was the Hindu antelope star 
Mriga sirsha, the deer’s (mriga) head (sirsha), the star Orior, father- 
star of the sun-worshipping Brahmins and the star which, in the 
cosmogony of the worshippers of the Pole-star, was thought to lead 
the stars during the year of three seasons, the three stars in his belt 
on their daily revolution round the Pole. 
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The island to which Janshah was led by the gazelle was the king- 
dom of the Apes, or the Indian Peninsula ruled by the wind ape- 
god of Hindu mythology, called Maroti by the Gonds and Hunu- 
man by the Gonds and Hindus. He was the Egyptian God of the 
south Set, called in his earliest form Kapi the Ape, whose thigh was 
the constellation of the Great Bear, called the Thigh of Set. The 
apes made Janshah their god and king, and he, as receiving his life 
from the gazelle, who brought him to India, was the antelope father- 
god of the Brahmins. He led the apes in their war with the Ghuls, 
a name derived from the Akkadian gul, a demon. They were the 
tree-worshippers, for in the story of Gharib and Ajib, the Ghul, 
King Sa’adan, the son of Hindi, king of India, fights with an up- 
torn tree for his weapon. The tree was thus the cognisance of the 
tribes, just as in the Mahabharata the plough-god Valarima is de- 
scribed as he who has the plough for his weapon, and the plough 
marked his banner in war. After conquering the tree worshippers 
and establishing the rule of the wind-apes, who measured time by 
the circuit of the stars round the four quarters of the heavens, 
Janshah came with them to the land of the ants, the myrmidons of 
Greek mythology, the sons of Peleus, the god made of potter's clay 
(pelés) on the revolving wheel of the heavens, and father of Achilles 
the sun-god. ‘The valley of the ants, the greatly increased popt- 
lation which had grown up under the rule of the sons of Orion, the 
antelope star, led to the river which dries up every seventh day, the 
river-father of the barley-growing sons of the rivers which divide 
the land of the ants from that of the Semite Jews, the stream of 
working time which ceases its labours on the day of rest. 

In the battle which took place between the apes and the ants, the 
latter were victorious, but Janshah escaped from both and settled 
among the Semite Jews, who measured time by the movements of 
the sun-god Ra, the Hebrew Abraham, instead of those of the 
antelope star, and used as their measure the lunar periods of seven 
days. There Janshah was employed by a Jew merchant to get jewels 
for him from the mountain of precious stones which no one could 
climb. Janshah was sewn up in the belly of a mule, and was thus 
carried up by the Rukh, the bird of the breath (ruakh) of life, the 
mother-bird, to the top of the mountain, whence he threw down the 
jewels scattered on the ground to his employer. But the merchant 
refused to help him to come back, and Janshah wandered on till he 
came to the castle of Sheikh Nasr, meaning the elder victory (Nasr), 
the vulture-god worshipped by the Sabzean Arabs as Nasr the Pole 
Star, the Star Vega, which was the Pole Star from 10,000 to 8,000 B.c. 
In his castle Janshah found the room containing the carpet of 
Solomon, the fish-god ruling the year, to which the three bird maidens, 
the three seasons, the swan maidens of northern, the three Harpies, 
or time-devouring vultures, and the three Charites, or graces of 
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Greek mythology, came once every year to bathe in the fountain of 
life, which welled forth in the chamber of the spring and autumn 
sun, the sun of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the two periods 
when the Semites begun their year. Janshah was hidden in the 
room when they came, saw them and fell in love with the youngest 
sister, the Princess Shamsah, the Babylonian sun-god Samas, and by 
the advice of the Vulture King stole her feather garment, while she 
and her sisters were bathing in the fountain in human form. She 
married Janshah, and flew with him to his father’s palace in Kabul, 
thus becoming the southern sun of winter ; but after Janshah had 
built her a palace, and buried her feather garments under its founda-., 
tions, she stole them, and escaped to Takni, the castle of jewels in 
the north beyond Kaf the Caucasus. It was then that the Kabul 
kingdom was attacked by Kafid,’ the king of Hind (India), but 
Janshah took no part in resisting the invaders, and escaped during 
the siege, to look for his lost bride, and to find out where Takni was. 
He went to the city of the Jews, and found it in the extreme east, 
the dwelling-place of the equinoctial sun beyond Charasmia 
(Turkestan), or in other words in China, the land of jewels, where 
jade has always been a divine stone. ‘There he became servant to 
the same Jew jeweller he served before, and was taken again to get 
jewels, being sewn up this time in the belly of a mare. We have 
in the mule and mare used to lead Janshah to the Stone of Life, the 
Shu-stone of Adar, the Babylonian fire-god, a fresh instalment of 
primeeval history, for they tell of the ages when the sons of the ass 
and the twin gods Day and Night, the Hindu Ashvins, whose car was 
drawn by asses, called the ass their father totem, as the Hindu 
barley-growing Oraons still do, and of the later time, when they joined 
with the sons of the mare the sun-horse to form the mule race, 
the sons of‘ the Hindu Ashvatara, the mule king, one of the 
seven Naga kings who was the mythological father of the Gandharvi, 
the heavenly cloud-warriors, the Arabian Jinns, the breath of life (ji), 
the rain-clouds who were the warriors of the land (gan), of the pole, 
the Dhruva, or Pole Star. This was placed by Hindu mythologists 
in the land of Kabul, to which the mother rain-bird brings the rains 
every year at the summer solstice. This mule race, worshippers of 
the Pole-Star and sun, were succeeded by those who made the sun- 
maiden, Savitri, the sun-mare, their mother-goddess, in place of the 
mother-bird, and it is this mythological age which is depicted in the 
story of Janshah, the sun-horse, born from the sun-mare. When he 
was taken by her to the top of the mountain and was born as the 
sun-horse, he refused to obey the commands of the merchant servant 
of the mother-bird, but he went again to the castle of the vulture, 


1 Perhaps a form of the Tamil Kapi, an ape. The Phcenician sacred apes of Southern 
—_ were called Keftenu by the Egyptians, who also worshipped Set as Kapi 
e€ ape. 
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Sheikh Nasr. He failed in getting any news there, and Shah Badri,' 
the king of the beasts, the parent god of the Northern races who 
made the beasts, and not the birds of the Finnish races, their totems, 
was equally ignorant. But King Shimukh, whose name in this 
Persian story is probably an Arab reproduction of the Persian 
simurgh, or sin-murgh, the moon (sin)-bird (murgh), the bird he 
gave him as his bearer, sent him to the monk Yaghnus, living in 
the Valley of Diamonds. This bird, like the sin-murgh, had four 
wings, each thirty cubits long, and represented the year of four 
seasons, the year of the corn-growers when they had become fruit- 
producers. Also the history of civilisation, as shown in the stages 
passed through from the days when the grove was the mother, is 
epitomised in the magic staff or tree of Yaghnus. From the base of 
this, when planted, flesh and blood issued, as in the age of the 
totem animal sacrifices of the hunting trihes ; from its middle-pieces 
milk, the age of milk offerings ; and from the third wheat and barley, 
the age when the barley-cake was eaten and the barley-cup was 
drunk as containing the seed of divine life. In the hermitage of 
Yaghnus Janshah learnt from a great black bird, the Northern 
raven, the prophet-bird of Odin, that he must go beyond Kaf to 
reach Takni. This bird took him to a hill opposite Takni, whence 
a Jinn, sent by Shamsah to look for him, took him to her father’s 
palace. Janshah and his wife then flew back as the, Northern rider, 
on the sun-horse, the sun of the summer solstice, then worshipped 
in the festival of the Soma and Haoma, the feast of the germ of life 
in India and Iran, to Kabul. They took with them an army of 
flying Jinns, or cloud-warriors, the rains of the rainy season, When 
they came to Kabul Janshah sent one of these, called Karatash, the 
black (kara) stone (tash), the storm-cloud ushering in the rains, to 
bring back as a prisoner Kafid, the Indian king, the ruler of the 
dry, hot, rainless summer, who was still besieging Kabul, and who 
was assisted by Fakun-al-kalb, who joined him after the siege had 
begun, and who seems, by the name Kalb, the dog, to be the Star 
Sirius, the dog-star, who, as Tishtrya in the Zendavesta, brings up 
the rains. Kafid, when arrested, confessed himself vanquished and 
went back to India. After this victory Janshah and his wife passed 
their time in going as the sun-gods from Kabul in the South as 
the sun of the winter solstice to Takni, the home of the Northern 
sun of the summer solstice, till at last the year sun-mother, Shamsah, 
died at the close of her career, and was buried in the grave on the 
mountain island in the centre of mother ocean, where Bulukiya found 
Janshah waiting to be buried in the other tomb. 

This story of Janshah tells us of the epochs when the gods wor- 


1 Major-General Forlong has proved in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, January 
1895, pp. 203-210, tbat Badr is still worshipped everywhere throughout Eastern Asia 
as the animistic spirit dwelling in the mother-mountain. 
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shipped as the rulers of heaven, were the successors of the wind-apes, 
who, under the rule of Barukhiya, the thunder-god, drove the sun 
round the four quarters consecrated to the four parent beasts. These 
directors of the course of the sun were first the twin sons of the 
mule, the sexless gods of those who, like the Hindus, traced their 
birth to the twins, Day and Night, who became the Ashvins, and the 
great twin brethren of Greek and Roman mythology, the twin-stars, 
Gemini, which in Hindu astronomy succeeded Orion, the hunter, who 
drove the stars round the pole. These stars were the hands of the 
Ape, who became the Shimshu mara, or dragon, the prototype of 
the constellation Draco, and instead of hunting the stars they were 
the hands of the heavenly father, who turned the stars round the 
pole, and made the unseen father-god to grind out like the fire-drill 
the heat and rain which produced life and brought to earth the 
Soma, the sap, or seed, of reproduction. This filled the constellation 
Krater, the cup, and descended in the rains of the constellation 
Hydra, called by the Akkadians “ the divine foundation of the prince 
of the black antelope,” the prince Janshak, who was saved from 
death and brought back to renewed life by the flesh of the gazelle. 
This is the year which I have described in Essay iv. of The Ruling 
Races of Prehistoric Times. : 

After Bulukya left Janshah he wandered aimlessly, till at last he 
found Al Khizr, the rain-god of Syria, still worshipped there as El 
Khudr, who has been identified by M. Clermont-Ganneau with 
St. George, the rain-god of Cappadocia, and the Egyptian Horus, 
son of Hat-hor, born in the Papyrus Marsh at Buto, to which his 
mother was directed by the seven scorpions, just as Hasib or Jamasp 
was shown the way to the Queen of the Serpents by the scorpion of 
the tribe of Dan. These scorpions were the stars of the autumnal 
constellation Scorpio and the parent stars of the Semitic race. Al 
Khizr took Bulukiya to Egypt—that is, he took to that country the 
worship of the one supreme (Hor) god, thus corroborating M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau’s history of the god. The history of the year of 
Al Khizr, originally the rain-god of the sun-year, marked by the 
terminal points of the upright right-angled cross of St. George 
pointing to the four quarters, but who became the Egyptian Horus, 
the god of the five-rayed star, is told in the remainder of the story 
of Hasib. This tells how, after Hasib had heard the stories of 
Bulukiya and Janshah, he Jeft the Queen of the Serpents and came 
back to Persia. When he came there the King of the Seven King- 
doms of Iran was ill, and his Wazir said he could only be cured by 
the Queen of the Serpents. Hasib or Jamaspa was forced to go 
with the Wazir to seek her, and she told him to take her on a dish 
and carry her to the Wazir’s house, where the latter would tell him 
to kill her and cut her in three pieces. Hasib was to refuse, and to 


The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. Essay iv. pp. 369-373. 
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let the Wazir kill her, and then the flesh was to be placed on a 
cauldron of brass, the sacred metal of all high-caste Hindus, who will 
only eat and drink out of brass, and the metal used to make all the 
utensils of the Jewish temple not made of gold. This cauldron was 
to be placed on a brazier, and the first scum that rose from it as it 
boiled was to be put aside as deadly, though the Wazir would tell 
Hasib to drink it. The second scum, which was to be kept for 
Hasib’s own drinking, was to give him all wisdom and teach him 
how to know, like Solomon, all branches of knowledge, how to 
predict eclipses, and to show him the ordinances of the planets, the 
scheme of their moving, and to make him to understand the new 
astronomy which measured the path of the solstitial sun, symbolised 
in the transverse cross, with the central northern angle intersected 
by the pole which formed the five-rayed star of Horus. In this 
system the year of the Fish-sun, the omniscient god of time, the fish 
Ta, whose form Hasib had with his wisdom assumed, was measured 
by the revolutions of the moon and sun round the heavens in 
thirteen lunar months, the thirteen children of Jacob, and the thirteen 
wives of the Hindoo Kushite father Kushyapa. MHasib was to 
give the first phial to the Wazir who had intended to kill him 
with it, telling him it was the second, and thus to cause his 
death. He was then to take the three pieces of the snake, the year 
of three seasons of the Naga worshippers, to the King, who was 
healed of his sickness when he ate them, and who fhen made Hasib 
or Jamasp, the depositary of the new knowledge, his Wazir, or chief 
counsellor. ‘Thus this story tells of the new knowledge taught by 
the Fish sun-god, the knowledge which regulated time by the annual 
and monthly circuits round the heavens of the sun, moon and 
planets, instead of by the revolutions of the fixed stars round the pole, 
and which made the new stars (Nasotara) of King Vistisp, the morning 
stars, Venus and Mercury, rulers of the stars instead of the fixed stars, 
the Pole Star, Orion, and the starsGemini. The ending of the story 
in the Arabian Nights is exactly like the endings of the numerous 
solar legends in Europe, telling of the same revolution in knowledge 
which I have quoted at length in the sixth Essay of Zhe Ruling 
Races of Prehistoric Times. In all these the sun-god of the new 
and improved astronomy kills, or is accessory to the death, as Hasib 
was to that of the snake, of the evil beasts of the old faith. The 
credit of the deed is claimed by the prime minister of the king, 
whom the sun-god aids, who has thrown the victorious hero into a 
deep sleep, and his falsehood, which is punished with his death, is 
proved by the awakening of the hero and his production of the 
tongues of the slain beasts as evidence in his favour. Space will 
not permit me to analyse closely the similar history told in the tale 
of Gharib, the poor (Gharib) sun-god, who is born in the wilderness 
of a concubine of his father, the King Kundamir, cast out by his 
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brother Ajib after his father’s death. It begins with his making 
the Ya’arubah clan of Oman, descended from a Sil’at, or female 
demon,’ the Pole Star mother-bird, the ruling clan among the Arabs 
of Oman. He then, after he had been converted to the belief in 
one God, and in Abram as His friend, by an old sheikh, conquered 
Sa’adan, the Ghul tree-worshipper, of whom I have already spoken, 
and rescued from him Fakhr Taj, the daughter of Sabur, the king 
of the Persians, Turkomans and Medes, who introduced the year of 
thirteen lunar months, of which I have spoken, and who became the 
mother of Gharib’s only son Murad, the acknowledged sun-god. He 
then defeated and converted Gamsam, and the idolaters who adored 
the three moons—Allah, the light moon, Manat, the dark moon, wor- 
shipped as a black-stone, and Al-uzzdi, the full moon, Wadd, the 
Arab form of Odin, or Bodh, the man-god of knowledge, Suwaa, 
the mother, and Yaghus, the lion. When he had restored Fakhr 
Taj to her father, he conquered for him and converted Jamrkan, the 
worshipper of the god of dough made of dates, butter and honey 
(vol. v. pp. 215, 216), the sacramental food of the sons of the date- 
palm, the cow, and the mead-drinking prophet. The incidents of 
the war with Ajib and Jaland are too complicated to be dealt with 
here, and I will only add a short account of the dealings of Gharib 
and his brother Sahim, the moon-god, with Mura’ash, the king of 
the Jinn, with four heads, like the angels of the four quarters, one 
of a lion, the second of an elephant, the third of a panther, and 
the fourth of a lynx, to whom they had been carried by Jinns, while 
sleeping in the Valley of Springs, the home of the Water of Life. 
They converted Mura’ash, worshipper of the fire-god, by praying for 
the rain which put out his sacred fire. By the help of Mura’ash, 
Gharib obtained Al Mahik, the sword of Japhet, the Egyptian god 
Ptah, whose names mean the opener, the sword of light, made by 
the master smith, which, according to Turcoman legends, brought 
the rain (vol. v. p. 242, notes) and he thus became the sun-god Ri. 
With this and by the help of the sun-horse, given to him by 
Mura’ash, he and the Jinns conquered Barkan, the lightning-god of 
the south, who had taken refuge with the Blue king, the king of the 
northern sun dwelling in Kaf. He then wedded the daughter of 
the Blue king, the Morning Star, the planets of the new astronomy, 
and took her with him on the sea-horse, the bearer of the fish-sun, 
given to him by Mura’ash to fight his brother Ajib and his ally 
Tarkaman, king of Hind, the counterpart of Kafid, in the story of 
the Queen of ‘Serpents. He defeated him and his son Ra-ad, the 
thunder-king, whom he converted, and he was installed as the sun- 
god of the circling sun, supported by Sahim, his brother, the moon- 
god, whom he made king of Bab-el, the gate (Bab) of God (el), the 
opening months of the year. His wives were Fakhr-Taj, the mother 


1 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, lect. ii. p. 50. 
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of his heir; Mahdiyah, the heiress of the Ya’aruba, or people of the 
mother-bird the Pole Star, and the Morning Star. His final resur- 
rection as the acknowledged Sun-god of the Fish-sun is told in the 
last part of the story, telling of Fakhr Taj being taken by her 
father’s order to the banks of the river Jayhun, the Oxus or 
Creator (hun) of life (ji), when he found out her connection 
with Gharib. Her son was born there, and Gharib, who conquered 
and deposed Sabur I'akhr Taj’s father, converted his general, Rustam, 
and made himself master of his capital Isbanir al Madain, 
was attacked by Khirad Shah, an aspirant for the hand of Fakhr- 
Taj, whom he defeated, but he was afterwards taken by a Jinn 
sent by a sorcerer employed by Khirad Shah, who was told to 
cast him into the river Jayhun. The Jinn, after stupefying 
him with Bhang, took him there, but instead of drowning him, put 
him on a raft on the river, whence he was carried to the Indian 
Ocean, for in ancient geography the Oxus flows into the Caspian aud 
was thought to pass thence into the Tigris. He was there imprisoned 
by a heathen king of Karaj, worshipper of a fire-breathing copper 
idol called Min-kash. He was released by the Jinn Zalzal, who had 
charge of the idol, son of the Fire-king Al-Muzalzil the earthquake- 
maker, who worshipped a spotted calf, the Egyptian spotted bull- 
god Apis, the god of the star and moon worshippers. Zalzal took 
him to his father, who imprisoned Zalzal, and told a Jinn to take 
Gharib, who had converted his son, to the Valley of Fire. Gharib 
killed the Jinn on the way, and, after landing on an island, was 
carried away by a Jinn, who took him upto heaven. There a thunder- 
bolt struck the Jinn and Gharib fell into the sea, and was thus 
baptized as the sun-god in the constellation Aquarius. From thence 
he swam to the island of Janshah, the lord of life, who was a man 
in the story of the Queen of the Serpents, and is here a woman, 
the mother-bird. She tried to induce him to remain with her, but 
he broke her neck, and was carried away by Zalzal, who had been 
released from prison, and had slain his father the earthquake god and 
he took him back to Isbanir al Madain, the Persian capital, and to his 
wives, with all the treasures of the Lord of Life. He was then 
besieged by Murad his son and Fakhr Taj, who had come, after 
conquering the East, thinking that his grandfather, who had tried 
to kill his mother, was on the throne. When Gharib was recognised 
by him as his father, peace was restored, and Gharib, his three 
wives and his son, ruled the Turkoman empire, the eastern world, as 
Fish-sun god of the year of thirteen lunar months. 

I hope I have shown by these proofs, which might be multiplied 
many times over, that the Arabian Nights is not only a living picture 
of eastern Mahommedan life, but a storehouse of the unwritten archives 
of primeval history derived from the tribal traditions and customs 
of northern and southern nations. These first passed into common 
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use in the days of the Fish-god, when they were beginning to be 
looked as less awful and mysterious records of the past than they 
were in the days when the magician priests tried to keep all know- 
ledge and power in their own hands. Their rule was succeeded by 
an age in which the commerce which laid the foundations of the 
wealth of Babylon and Assyria first, and Egypt afterwards, increased 
by leaps and bounds ; for the people, acting under the impulse given 
by the northern conquering kings and their fellow immigrants, 
released themselves from the thraldom of priestly tyranny, and 
united themselves in mercantile trade guilds, whose influence 
extended from China on the east to the furthest shores of North 
Africa and Europe. It was then that the stories of the Fish-sun 
were supplemented by those of the mermen and mermaidens, of 
which perhaps the earliest form is that which was the prototype of 
the story of Julnar the sea-born and her son King Badr-Basim 
(vol vi. 54-95), which is evidently from its name of Indian origin, 
for Jul-nar is the Hindu Jol-nara, the water (Jol) man (nara). 


J. F. Hewrr 





BANKS, BANKERS, AND BANKING IN 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


TuIs is a handsomely got-up book in quarto size, in the style of an 
album, containing numerous portraits and photos of the principal 
partners and managers of the banks in Northumberland, Durham, 
and North Yorkshire, with facsimiles of the bank-notes and signa- 
tures of the bankers from the beginning of provincial banking down 
to the present time. ‘These illustrations give great interest to the 
history of the ninety-six provincial banks which are therein reviewed 
by Mr. Maberly Phillips, of the Bank of England at Newcastle. 
The volume is got up and issued by him as a suitable commemora- 
tion of the bicentenary of the Bank of England. This is a book 
which has been largely subscribed for by bankers and those interested 
in banking, and will be an ornament and acquisition to all bank 
parlours and libraries. The information it gives of the rise and 
progress of banking in that part of England is really very curiou?, 
both from an antiquarian and banking point of view. Particulars are 
given of the “‘Old Bank” of Newcastle, founded by Ralph Carr, 
whose portrait forms the frontispiece. A great number of manu- 
scripts and original documents relating to banking, collected by Mr. 
Robert Spence,\druper and banker, of North Shields, have furnished 
particulars for this history. Many other bankers have, it is acknow- 
ledged, contributed other particulars, so that the history is as full 
and accurate as can be. What is most striking about this history 
is the record of the difficulties, obstructions, and opposition which 
commercial and business people had to contend against in the North 
of England and in the provinces before joint-stock banking was 
allowed to get foothold in England—which is only a recent con- 
cession. It was truly stated in the preamble to the Report made 
by the Banking Committee of 1875 that the history of banking in 
England was the history of the great monopolist bank which was 
established in England in 1694, and all the improvements which 
had been made in banking since had only been made when con- 
cessions had been forced from the Bank of England, and new banks 
were then allowed to strike out in new ways of banking. It is 
truly astonishing that the North of England people submitted so 


1 Banks, Bankers, and Banking in North of England. By Maberly Phillips 
Effingham Wilson & Co. 
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long as they did to be obliged to private bankers for banking 
accommodation. It was not until 1755 that the first provincial 
bank was formed in Newcastle, with four partners only. In 1768 
the Exchange Bank, also a private company, was formed, and issued 
£1 notes in 1770, In 1772 a third banker appeared at Darlington, 
and issued drafts on London. Mr. Phillips says: ‘“ So far, confidence 
(which is everything) in the notes of the country banker was un- 
bounded, . . . . but in 1772 this confidence received its first rude 
check. In June a panic occurred in London. Glyn’s bank stopped 
payment, and consternation followed in the provinces.” To meet 
this stoppage seventy-seven noblemen, merchants, and others sub- 
scribed a document agreeing to support the credit of the two 
Newcastle banks, and confidence was restored. There are several 
succeeding instances when the North of England banks had to stop 
for want of coin. In such circumstances the same plan was adopted 
by the public of subscribing guarantees to uphold the credit of the 
provincial banks, as the interested parties saw the banks were the 
means of carrying on their trade, and it was their best policy to 
support the banks as they generally did. The wonder is they did not 
get up joint-stock banks sooner. However, the issue of bank-notes 
increased very rapidly, for ‘“‘ previous to the year 1774 there was no 
legislative restriction to the issue of small notes.” In 1775 an Act 
was passed to “restrain the negotiation of promissory notes for any 
sum less than twenty shillings.” Mr. Phillips says he has heard of 
none in the North of England under £1. Two years later the 
restriction was further made to notes below £5. 

In 1797, when the Bank of England had to suspend specie 
payments because gold had left the country and guineas had arisen 
to a premium of about five shillings each, there was more liberty 
allowed to banks to issue notes than before that time, which 
allowed trade to progress and supplied the sinews of war until 
it was over. After Waterloo the circulation of notes was rudely 
contracted so as to resume specie payments as soon as possible, 
That caused bank failures and great commercial distress. ‘‘ At that 
time there was a feeling abroad (says Mr. Phillips), especially in 
Newcastle, that the system of banking was not on a sound basis, or 
such panics and failures would not arise. In 1821 Thomas Joplin, 
a timber merchant in Newcastle, was propounding a theory that the 
clause in the charter of the Bank of England which forbade more 
than six partners in any one bank was at the bottom of all the 
mischief that had befallen the country bankers.” Mr. Joplin pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, and proposed the establishment of 
joint-steck banking companies in England the same as those in 
Scotland which he said had been most successful. He then made 
a powerful appeal to the public to take steps to get the law so 
altered that joint-stock banks may be legalised in England by getting 
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the obnoxious clause in the Bank Charter expunged. He predicted 
bad consequences from that banking policy. ‘‘ Joplin’s words were 
almost prophetic. When he wrote in 1822 the number of private 
banks in the kingdom was nearly one thousand. To-day they are 
considerably under 200. The year 1824 was unusually brisk, but 
in 1825 a great panic occurred. The bullion in the Bank of 
England got lower and lower. On November 23 an eager crowd 
was outside the bank parlour waiting to know the result of the bills 
they had previously left. Many were disappointed, bank failures 
followed. Government sanction was obtained to issue a lot of £1 
notes, the Bank would have had to suspend cash payments but for 
these notes.” 

In 1830, “the great event of the period was the introduction to 
the North of England of banks conducted on the joint-stock prin- 
ciple. The first bank in the district was the Darlington District 
Banking Company, opened in 1831. Next came the North of 
England Joint-Stock Bank, at Newcastle, in 1832, and several other 
banks soon came into the field. The new banks showed most satis- 
factory results. It often happens that great inventors participate 
to a very small degree in the honour and emoluments arising from 
their inventions. It is very remarkable that the man who invented 
and promulgated the principle of joint-stock banking for England 
does not appear to have shared in the direct formation of any one 
of the numerous joint-stock banks that were formed in his native 
town and places adjacent.” 

“Mr. Joplin wrote a good deal upon the question, maintaining 
that a restriction in the currency was the cause of the agricultural 
depression. In 1822, failing in his attempt to establish his system 
of banking in Newcastle, he journeyed to London, where, by letters 
to the papers and pamphlets, he became intimately associated with 
the leading financiers of the day. In 1823 Mr. Joplin was invited 
to assist in forming the Provincial Bank of Ireland, which was 
successfully accomplished In the. notorious panic of 1825 
Mr. Joplin took a view of the situation directly opposed to the 
Press, the Ministry, and the Directors of the Bank of England. 
They all by their writings and actions advocated a restriction of the 
currency as a cure for the disease. Joplin declared that an increase 
of the currency, almost to any amount, was the only course to be 
adopted to stay the panic. Suddenly the Ministry and the Directors 
veered round to his opinion.” 

In concluding this notice, we may express regret that the 
currency has ever been restricted. It is to be hoped that the 
currency will now be allowed to expand as required, and that all 
banks will have perfect freedom, so as to give Free-Trade fair play 
in Britain, The year 1844 saw the passing of an Act of Parliament 
that made radical changes in the banking customs of this country. 
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By it the Bank of England got excessive control over the currency 
of this country and its banking system. Instead of improving and 
extending the system, it put further restrictions upon trade and 
commerce. As Mr. Phillips says, “ Virtually it rang the death-knell 
of all provincial bank-notes and established the Bank of England as 
the one bank of issue.” This antiquated establishment ought to be 
disestablished as soon as possible. 
Rosert EWEN. 














SHOULD CAPITALISTS ADVOCATE 
STATE-SOCIALISM ? 


CaPITALISTS generally believe that Socialism is utterly opposed to 
their interests, in spite of the fact that they are pushing industry 
nearer to Socialism every day. The formation of limited companies, 
syndicates, trusts, and rings are but steps towards Socialism. Thus 
in practice capitalists unintentionally favour Socialism, while in 
theory they denounce it as impossible and absurd. There are, in 
fact, unmistakable signs in the capitalist ranks—capitalist-employers 
we chiefly refer to—that faith in individual enterprise is waning. 
They cannot help but see that very much is wrong in our industrial 
state which they would gladly assist in rectifying. 

Under present conditions capitalists have their full measure of 
grievances. Home and foreign competition, unsafe investments, 
falling interest, the disappearance of profits, dissatisfied workmen, 
long-winded debtors, impatient creditors, greater demands upon their 
purses for charitable institutions, and a general increase of rents, 
rates, and taxes every year. Numbers of capitalists live in daily 
dread of bankruptcy, which every now and then comes desperately 
near their doors. Yet capitalists work as hard or harder than ever. 
Frequently it may be but to worry over the details of doing next to 
nothing and having to pay for it. Good orders are missed by a 
hair’s-breadth of difference in quotation prices, and a cup of 
disappointment has to be often swallowed. Taken all round, our 
industrial organisations appear to be fast wearing out and becoming 
unfit to grapple with present-day requirements. At least they have 
reached a stage which could scarcely be worse for capitalists, 

Under such conditions we cannot wonder at the long-faced, 
anxious men we meet at every turn. They are bravely contending 
against fearful odds, hoping against hope, determined not to be 
beaten if untiring personal energy can keep the wolf at bay. 

But it is far too clear that capitalists are playing a slowly but 
surely losing game. Trade has been depressed so iong a time that 
all speculation in regard to its revival has practically ceased, and 
as other countries are known to be suffering in the same way, all 
well-worn explanations of past times fall to the ground. 

A drowning man will catch at straws ; a sinking capitalist will do 
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the same, and hence we trace the disposition to consider the whys 
and wherefores of good and bad trade. In prosperous times we are 
too busy to do this; but the lessons we learn, or should learn, in 
bad times are many and important. 

For instance, we realise the evils of unrestrained competition. 
We see how unreasonable it is for others to cut prices so fine, and 
conclude that our rivals hold a similar view. To accept orders at 
a loss for the sake of maintaining a commercial position is not busi- 
ness: it is despair. Again, articles produced in reckless quantities 
with a view to sell cause a glut in the market. The fact that 
others would have produced them if we had not is by no means a 
satisfactory excuse, so we conclude that some better means ‘of 
regulating the supply, other than those in existence, are urgently 
needed, and none should more ardently desire such a reform than 
capitalists. 

Consider, also, the sudden stoppage of large works, employing 
thousands of hands, such as our iron, tin, or cotton centres can show. 
Would not any living man, worthy of the name, struggle to the 
utmost to avert such heartrending calamities? Yet these events 
do occur, and will continue to occur. Neither the capitalist nor 
the workers are to blame, consequently we are compelled to fall 
back on the supposition that our system of conducting industry is 
unsatisfactory. 

At Wolverhampton, a few weeks ago, Sir Alfred Hickman, M.P., 
stated that he was carrying on the Spring Vale Works and Lady- 
more Colliery absolutely without profit. He, however, intended to 
keep these concerns going as long as possible chiefly for the sake of 
those he employed, and because the Spring Vale Works made 
nearly one-third of the pig-iron produced in South Staffordshire, 
and to stop them would seriously affect trade in the district, 
Besides, his case was, unfortunately, one amongst many others. 

Such testimony is profoundly significant: we dare not overlook 
it. It proves that the majority of capitalist-employers in the iron 
industry occupy no enviable position. Is this to continue? Sir 
Alfred Hickman declares he shall go on as long as he can for the 
sake of his employés. The resolve is a noble one, and deserves the 
highest praise, but it sounds like the distant death-knell of the iron 
industry, for business at the famous Spring Vale Works will hence- 
forth be a matter of mere philanthropy. 

The primary object of the business man is to obtain profit : hence, 
when profit cannot be made, employers have to close their works for 
self-preservation and an honourable settlement with their creditors. 
Many, however, find themselves on the wrong side of trading before 
they decide to resign their position, and hence the failures. And 
we have seen so much of this sort of thing, that we regard it as in- 
evitable: and it certainly is inevitable if individual enterprise and 
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unrestricted competition continue. But what is the use of an in- 
dustrial organisation which drives the capitalist to bankruptcy, 
wrecks his health and hopes, and makes life a mockery? Besides, 
we cannot escape the question: Are national industries to decay 
and die because capitalists find them unprofitable ? 

It is quite probable, however, that as long as a vestige of profit 
can be made by individual enterprise, capitalists will pin their faith 
to that system, although in a diminishing degree. Only as a last 
resort will employers advocate the amalgamation of interests in each 
industry and the placing of them under state control. But it 
appears as though this last recourse will soon have to be resorted to. 
And why not? It is clearly high time that something of the sort 
was done. On all sides capitalists confess themselves utterly power- 
less to revive trade, and declare the general outlook to be getting 
worse, and yet they fiercely oppose the one definite scheme of sal- 
vation that is daily becoming more prominent, viz., State-socialism, 
whereby the State may gradually absorb all industries that are ripe 
for such treatment and work them for the benefit of the community 
in general, and for the benefit of the capitalist in particular. Now, 
it can scarcely be denied that any important industry which cannot 
be made to “ pay” by individual enterprise is already ripe for State 
control, and it is somewhat surprising that our capitalists, as keen 
business men, have not advocated the advantages of State-controlled 
industries long ago. : 

Capitalists have a perfect right to demand the assistance of 
Government, and if appealed to in a sufficiently national way, 
Government would be compelled to extend its help and to save the 
industries of the nation. 

But, in acquiring possession of the industries, how would the 
State compensate the capitalists for their vested interests? Need 
it be said that this may be safely left to the capitalists, who would 
not be so unbusinesslike as to make the State a present of their 
plant, machinery, and stock. Capitalists may be trusted to drive a 
fair bargain, even with the State, and valuers on both sides could 
very quickly arrive at correct figures. Besides, considering that to 
close works under present circumstances means almost a total loss, 
capitalists should be rather glad of a fair State offer to purchase. 

Would State find the money? There is ample reason why it 
should. If money can be found for supporting Army and Navy 
and for carrying on war, how infinitely more important it would be 
for money to be found to save our industries ? 

As to subsequent management, the State would probably find it 
expedient to form Boards of Control, consisting of those best fitted 
for the position—technical and thoroughly representative experts of 
each industry. Such bodies of management could, if desired, be 
elected by an industrial vote. 
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But we need not discuss plans: practical statesmanship and 
technical experience combined would soon lay down broad lines of 
action, and the details would be disposed of in proper order. The 
primary requisite is for capitalists to educate themselves to the 
principle of nationalising the industries. All else would prove 
comparatively easy. 

It is idle to say that State control would not answer. Does not 
almost every capitalist wish his business to be as big as possible ? 
He feels sure he could do all the trade in the country, in his line, 
if he had enough capital and opportunity. Why then could not a 
dozen experts control a national industry ? . Rings and Syndicates 
have shown us the way, apart from the all-important exception that 
a National Ring would be unaccompanied by the attendant evils of 
ordinary organised monopoly, since there soon would be no firms to 
compete with as far as home industry was concerned. 

We should still, however, be confronted by the chief difficulty of 
modern times—foreign competition. What a mountain of uneasi- 
ness this represents, But what is foreign competition? Simply 
England doing her utmost to monopolise as much of the earth’s 
commerce as she possibly can, and other nations striving to do the 
sime. To America, Germany, France, and Belgium, English 
industry means foreign competition. How can we complain, then, 
of what is perfectly natural and justifiable? If we have not 
sufficiently adapted ourselves to contend with such international 
rivalry, the fault is ours. We are annoyed to find that foreign goods 
equal to English make, or rather, good enough to satisfy the English 
public, are imported in profusion and sold at a less price than 
similar goods made in England, and that the chief cause is under- 
paid labour in producing the imported articles. We say wnderpaid 
labour, because it cannot be otherwise, since discontent among the 
workers is far worse in other countries than here. The foreign 
toiler has a hard lot, and no English employer wishes to hold him up 
as a standard for English workers to copy. On the contrary, 
English employers frequently remind their employés how much 
better off they (the employés) are than foreign workmen, and not 
without reason, for English employers justly believe in paying as 
high wages as possible, and not the reverse. 

Some capitalists, however, hold to the theory that either the 
foreign workers should receive higher wages, or that English work- 
men should submit to a reduction—a sort of compromise whereby a 
desirable uniformity may be attained. There is, of course, much 
reason in this, and a good deal of socialism besides. But even if 
this were accomplished, and all nations placed on the same level, as 
far as production is concerned, the result would only be equivalent to 
an extended heme competition. Relief would probably be felt for a 
considerable time, in fact, what is termed a trade revival would be 
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experienced ; but the blight of competition would ultimately reduce 
commerce to its present state, or to a worse one, as the depression 
would be more widespread than before. 

Apart from the question of international equalisation of wages, 
however, it is quite evident that a State-controlled industry could 
far more easily withstand foreign competition than a system of dis- 
jointed individual efforts. But it may be argued that other coun- 
tries might soon follow our example and so discount the advantages 
we hoped to gain. Quite so, in self-defence they would very pro- 
bably nationalise their industries, and have to thank England for the 
force of a good example. We see beyond this, too, the possibility 
and ultimate certainty of international control of industries upon the 
basis of international Free Trade, attended by the just control and 
complete satisfaction of labour. The world is too small for industrial 
quarrels, and the best interests of nations depend upon their free and 
unrestricted commercial relations with each other. 

But before the advent of such happy times, we might enjoy to the 
full a system of State-controlied industry in our own country, and 
should make that our first duty. The commercial civil war, which 
now threatens the complete destruction of trade, should be assuaged 
and stopped by united and determined effort on the part of capi- 
talists to usher in State-socialism, who would thus rid themselves 
for ever of the crushing burdens of which they so bitterly complain. 
Our wisest course and most businesslike policy is to do the best we 
can for the present generation. 

Then as to the demand for new markets. Under existing 
arrangements the relief afforded by new markets is but temporary, 
though welcome; for as soon as one is discovered, a rush to supply 
it follows: other countries rapidly join in the scramble, and another 
depression is the result. But, banded together by Socialism, we, of 
all nations, would least feel such depression. 

Further, as a nation, we are too prone to overlook the ever- 
extending home market. An increase in population means an 
increase in the demand for the necessaries and luxuries of civilised 
rife, and as long as such wants are unsatisfied, to that extent should 
we find a market close around us, The complaint is that the home 
market has not sufficient purchasing power. If so, then it indis- 
putably proves the absolute necessity of an industrial system which, 
above all things, shall ensure for each member of the commercial 
hive ample means for procuring all he may reasonably require. ‘To 
protect the individual—capitalist or otherwise—is the first duty of 
humanity, civilisation, and State. 

Machinery, too, in the hands of individual capitalists is by no 
means an unmixed benefit. How much better off are we, financially, 
for the incessant introduction of labour-saving machines? If one 
manufacturer adopts a new machine, all others in the same trade 
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must eventually adopt it, or be driven out of the ranks. This means 
enormous expense, and for what? Prices of the articles fall, and 
more have to be produced to obtain the customary profit. A larger 
turnover increases cost of booking, multiplies bills, and adds to the 
general worry and anxiety. 

The worst feature in regard to new machinery is, that numbers 
of workers are, by its adoption, thrown ont of employment—wrong- 
fully suspecting that their masters are pocketing large extra profits. 
Extra profits! It is possible that the first few users of a new 
machine may secure some additional profit, but they have to make 
great haste about it ere others follow in their footsteps. 

Of what use, then, is all this extra machinery to the capitalist, 
in a general way? ‘The advantages seem outweighed by the dis- 
advantages, since every additional man out of work means another 
“ gentleman” for the community to provide for, while the lessons of 
laziness that forced idleness gradually teaches men, especially those 
who are only too glad of an excuse for keeping their hands in their 
pockets, represents a subject of grave alarm that is frequently alluded 
to. Besides, the introduction of improved machinery is often the 
indirect cause of strikes on the part of those who are retained by 
employers to ‘oil the wheels,”-and see that the machines do their 
work. The way in which many workmen misjudge their masters is 
deplorable. Did they but understand what slender threads our 
industries hang upon, they would very rarely, if ever, hazard a 
reckless and foolish strike. But, as a body, the workers do not try 
or wish to understand the capitalist’s side of the question: they 
seem indifferent to everything except an advance of wages. 

Some workers, however, do understand, and as clearly gauge the 
condition of business as their masters. It is this section of workers 
who stand quietly and manfully between the contending forces and 
prevent numbers of strikes that would otherwise occur. These 
men are staunch friends of their employers; they are fully alive 
to the necessity of some radical reform in our commercial affairs, but 
desire that such reform should come gradually and that their 
masters should take the initiative and lead the way. This is, indeed, 
as it should be, for who are so pre-eminentiy fitted for the work of 
industrial reform as the enlightened and wealthy leaders of com- 
merce? Years of experience in the details of management have 
prepared them for whatever change is essential to industrial success, 
and it is practically certain that a steady movement in the direction 
of State Socialism will eventually set in and become popular. 

State Socialism is surely worth a trial, if only as a last remedy 
for the complained-of ‘“ decay of our industries,” and until the 
experiment has been properly tested how can we say but that it may 
prove the true and only solution to industrial and social success and 
happiness. None have more reason to desire such a resuli than 
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capitalists, and none should more earnestly study the question. The 
experience of many may resemble that of the man, who, when he 
first heard a new theory, very loudly declared there was nothing in 
it ; the second time he thought there might be something in it; 
the third time he discovered there was a little in it; the fourth 
time—felt convinced there was much in it; the fifth time he gave 
the matter his serious attention, thoroughly studied it himself, and 
soon became an enthusiastic supporter of the movement. 

Who will be the hero of the movement which will lead us on to 
State-socialism and nationalise the industries? He must emerge 
from the capitalist ranks. Support and success are certain, for the 
commercial world is anxiously looking for a deliverer. 


W. Rays Cote. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


THE position of the question of Religious Education in Elementary 
Schools at the present time is not only critical but curious and illo-. 
gical. The so-called Compromise, of which we have heard so much 
in connection with the London School Board, was a mere concession 
to invincible prejudice and ignorance, and it is time it was recon- 
sidered. The Churchmen who demand the teaching of definite theo- 
logical dogmas are at least logical. If they believe in the supreme 
importance of their doctrines, it is only natural they should desire 
to secure their propagation ; but they should do so at their own 
expense—they have no right to use public funds and the time of 
public servants in the pursuit of their own ends. The Board schools 
and teachers are provided for the general education of the children 
and not for the dissemination of Church dogmas. 

The controversy in the London School Board began over one defi- 
nite article of belief—the belief that Jesus of Nazareth had no 
human father, but that God was His father. It is a childish myth, 
as baseless as any of the myths of Paganism which Christians 
despise. That a mass of educated Englishmen should still profess 
to believe it says very little for their intelligence or their honesty. 
But it is preposterous that it should be taught as the fundamental 
article of religion in schools supported by funds contributed by persons 
of all sorts of religious belief. With the demands of Churchmen we 
are not at present concerned. We look upon their creeds, articles, 
and catechisms as only so much wreckage cast ashore from the ocean 
of medieval superstition which time will consume. 

The Bible claims far more respect than the self-conscious pro- 
ductions of the Church. It is a massive monument of the mind 
and history of an old-world race. Its interest is rather archeological 
and sociological than historical, and psychological rather than theo- 
logical. It throws light upon the origin and nature of many human 
institutions, and it enables us to explore some of the workings of the 
human mind. From the lives of the Patriarchs to the Roman 
Empire is a great stride, and it is no small intellectual boon to have 
a literature which embraces more or less the whole period. 

But the particular claims of the Bible upon our admiration are 
exactly those which render it unsuitable as a means of elementary 
education. It is a book for students, and not for children. The 
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reading of it in schools is generally either useless or injurious. It 
either has no effect at all, which we believe is the fact in the 
majority of cases, or else it has a bad effect. That is to say, it fills 
the undeveloped mind with a mass of erroneous impressions, 
Children obtain from it notions of the universe at variance with the 
conclusions of astronomy and geology. They obtain notions of 
human nature at variance with the teachings of anthropology and 
psychology. They learn that God approves of war; that He is 
partial to monarchs ; that ritualistic religion is of divine origin, and 
that morality rests upon arbitrary foundations. A child who has 
absorbed, vaguely and unconsciously, such ideas as these either 
remains ignorant all his life, or has to unlearn them all, not without 
difficulty, and perhaps some pain, when he grows older. We are 
not now complaining that even the reading of the Bible gives 
sectarian teachers an opportunity of insidiously instilling their own 
particular theological views into the minds of the children; that is 
a real danger, which the advocates of the compromise find it impos- 
sible to prevent; we are only pointing out what is the natural effect 
of fairly intelligent Bible-reading without theological bias. There 
are some unsectarian advocates of the Bible-reading in schools who 
themselves find in the Bible very lofty ideas and great principles; 
but these are students and scholars who bring a cultivated mind to 
the examination of the Hebrew literature, and by a vigorous intel- 
lectual process separate the wheat from the chaff. We flatter our- 
selves that we are not entirely ignorant of the Bible and its contents— 
we have not only read it, but also books upon it by commentators, 
critics and apologists almost beyond counting ; we are in a position, we 
believe, to form some fair appreciation of its use and value; but this 
only serves to confirm us in the opinion that the reading of it by 
children is worse than useless. Bible-reading was: included in our 
own instruction, and it is not difficult to remember how little effect it 
had upon ourselves. We derived from it few ideas of any value, and 
preserved only as the results of frequent readings a few concrete 
impressions. The chief, if not the total, may still be repeated. 
They were: Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden; Abraham 
nearly sacrificing Isaac; Joseph and his brethren; David and 
Goliath. These pretty well sum up our youthful recollections of the 
Old Testament. Our debt to the New Testament was about as slight. 
Jesus born in a stable, walking on the water, and sending the devils 
into the swine, largely made up our impression of the Gospels; while, 
for the rest, Saul watching the men’s clothes while they stoned 
Stephen, and afterwards suffering shipwreck, was all that survived 
of the Apostolic history. The parable of the Prodigal Son, by 
its very picturesqueness, was fixed upon our mind; but of the 
vaoral teaching of Jesus and the metaphysics of Paul we knew 
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nothing. We had no inclination to break the Ten Commandments, 
except perhaps the fourth occasionally, and hell had no terrors for us. 

We admit, however, that, from one point of view, it seems a pity 
that the Bible should be altogether excluded from the schools, and, 
if it could be used in an intelligent way, we should be willing still 
to consent to its being read. 

The literature and even the history of England have been so 
much influenced by it that it seems a pity that children should grow 
up in ignorance of it, though even then the use of it in Sunday 
schools might meet the case; only in them it is usually associated 
with sectarian teaching. Some liberal-minded teachers in elementary 
schools have confessed to us that they are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of giving lessons from the Bible, because they can thus intro- 
duce moral teaching for which the ordinary subjects afford no open- 
ing. They are careful to correct any false impressions the children 
might gather on purely theological matters, and do not hesitate to 
revise its science ; but such teachers are rare, and would probably 
be disapproved by many members of School Boards, or managers of 
schools ; and certainly their manner of teaching the Bible would be 
condemned by the clericals everywhere. 

The way in which the clericals would pervert the Bible-teaching 
for their own ends is clearly exposed by the notorious London School 
Board Circular, They would simply utilise it as a means for the 
introduction of the narrowest Church doctrines. The phraseology of 
the Circular leaves no room for doubt as to their intentions.’ 

It might seem that, when they have said to the teachers at the 
commencement of the Circular “The Bible is your text-book,” 
there is no ground for believing that they intend to go outside 
the Bible for their doctrines, But there is something insidious in 
the phrase—a text-book is one that only contains more or less of an 
outline of the subject to be taught and needs to be supplemented 
by the wider knowledge possessed by the professor or teacher. And 
this is clearly the meaning of the framers of the Circular. The 
teachers must add to the contents of the text-book doctrines that 
they have been taught elsewhere—that is to say, by the Church; it 
must be interpreted in accordance with certain ecclesiastical theories. 
It must not be allowed to speak for itself, nor may the teachers be 
allowed to use their own judgment. Weil, we know where this 
system comes from, and the injury it has done—it is not a Protestant 
nor an English method. 

The Nonconformists pretty well understand the meaning of their 
struggle with the clericals; it is no mere contest for sectarian 
triumph on the part of the undenominationalists: they are simply 
defending their liberties. The clericals are striving for the right to 
impose their religious dogmas, in the name of education, upon 
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teachers and children alike; that however free education may be in 
one ‘sense, in the most important sense it shall not be free; that 
those under their authority shall only teach and learn, in the name 
of Christianity, such dogmas as they shall order to be taught. It 
does seem remarkable, not to say absurd, that it is not the great 
dignitaries and accredited theologians of the Church of England who 
have come forward as the champions of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but a hitherto unknown layman. The celebrated Circular, with its 
extraordinary theological clause, is not so much a defence of truth as 
a determined attack upon freedom. It is an attempt to impose a new 
servitude upon a large class of public servants; to make them 
the unwilling agents of a Church that dreads free speech and free 
thought because it sees in them a menace to its own existence. 

It seems somewhat strange that in all that has been said about the 
Circular, little attention has been paid to its theological propositions ; 
perhaps the opponents to it have felt the greater relative importance 
of the principle involved to which we have already referred. But 
we cannot allow that the theology of the Circular is even Biblical in 
its origin. ‘The principles of the Christian religion, we are told, 
‘include a belief in God the Father as our Creator, in God the Son 
as our Redeemer, and in God the Holy Ghost as our Sanctifier.” 
This tritheistic Trinitarianism is certainly not to be found in the so- 
called text-book, the Bible, though it is to be found in the Liturgy 
in the Book of Common Prayer. We have known good Christians 
so confused by this tritheistic theology, that in 6ffering prayer to the 
Deity they have felt an uncertainty as to which Person it should be 
addressed, and have presented their petition or some portion of it to 
each in turn, in order to avoid giving offence—an example, we may 
again say, set them in the Liturgy above referred to. 

These ‘ principles of the Christian religion” are not to be found 
in the Bible, but they are to be thrust into the Bible and forced 
upon the teachers on the authority of the Church. Nowhere in the 
Bible do we read of three Gods—God the Father ; God the Son; 
and God the Holy Ghost. 

All that can be said in this respect about the Bible is that it con- 
tains a few passages which may appear to imply Trinitarianism. Out 
of nearly one thousand pages, all the lines which can be adduced to 
support, not to definitely express, Trinitarianism would not cover one 
page. As for the passages which are alleged distinctly to assert it, 
they could be counted on the fingers of one hand. In order, then, 
to contend that the Bible is a Trinitarian text-book, the greater por- 
tion of it must be explained away ; its plainest statements must be 
contradicted, its most definite assertions must be rejected. 

If in a book of history of a thousand pages we found some few 
lines here and there which appeared at variance with the consistent 
and undoubtedly correct story throughout, we should conclude that 












these statements were incorrect or required some explanation—we 
should not assume that they were correct and all the rest defective. 
So in any science. If we found a thousand facts which demon- 
strated the working of some law, and we thought we found some 
half-dozen facts which were at variance with that law, we should 
assume that the half-dozen were wrong somewhere, and that the 
rest were right, and that the minor discrepancies would have to 
submit to the Jarger body of evidence. 

So with the alleged Trinitarianism of the Bible. Throughout the 
book we find one great doctrine, that of the Divine Unity, running 
like a law of nature; if a few isolated passages appear to teach 
another doctrine, it is clear that they must be explained in such a 
way as not to contradict the more general truth. There is no other 
method of reasoning. We cannot accept contradictions. If we 
accept the great doctrines of Monotheism and the Divine Unity 
which pervade the Bible, then we must explain by them the sup- 
posed Trinitarian assertions which are inconsistent with them ; and 
not the other way, as the Trinitarians do. The doctrine of the 
Unity of God runs through the Bible; it is asserted by Moses, by 
the prophets, by the historians, by the psalmists, by Jesus, and 
by the apostles—this surely nd one will have the hardihood to 
deny. 

We are all familiar in these days with the statement that the 
Bible is not one book, but a collection of books. But that is not 
a complete statement. The Bible is two great collections of books— 
the Old Testament and the New; the one Jewish and the other 
Christian. That the Christians have also laid claim to and adopted 
the Jewish book does not alter the fact. To take the Old Testament 
first, in its proper order. It is a Jewish book, it contains the 
history of the Israelites, the ancestors of the Jews; it contains their 
religious laws, their books of devotion, of exhortation, of prophecy, 
of instruction. But the Jews were Monotheists, and we cannot 
imagine that in their great book we shall find anything that flatly 
contradicts their creed. The ideas of the one God which we find in 
the Old Testament are not all of equal elevation and purity ; but 
nowhere do we find any deviation from the one great principle of 
Monotheism countenanced : “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” ‘This is the foundation-stone of the religion of the Old 
Testament, and no departure from it is ever recognised by any law- 
giver, psalmist, or prophet. How, then, can it be asserted that 
Trinitarianism is to be found in the Old Testament? It is only 
alleged that the doctrine is hinted at or foreshadowed in the book ; 
that it can be inferred from a few obscure or peculiar phrases. 
Is it not strange that no Israelite from Moses to Ezra or from Ezra 
to any living rabbi could ever find it? No Jew has ever believed 
it, and no Jew ever will believe it. Trinitarians imply that God 
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spoke in riddles to the Israelites, and left it to the Christian Church 
to unravel their meaning; that instead of revealing the truth in 
the Old Testament He concealed it and permitted the writers to 
use words which have misled their race for ages. It is simply 
incredible. 

Some Trinitarians may be candid enough to admit that their 
doctrine is not to be found in the Old Testament, but they say it is 
plainly taught in the New; and the New Testament must be used 
to explain the Old. It is all the other way. As far as this par- 
ticular doctrine is concerned the Old Testament must explain the 
New. As Christianity first appeared amongst the Jews, it must to 
some extent have been dominated by Jewish ideas. Jesus and the 
Apostles were not strict orthodox Jews in every respect, but still 
they obtained their primary religious ideas from the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms ; they had imbibed the Jewish spirit, and 
the New Testament is pervaded by Jewish thought; primitive 
Christianity was a purified Judaism and not an antagonistic theology. 
The controlling idea in the New Testament as in the Old is the 
Divine Unity. Jesus, Paul, John, and all the other writers, assert 
and reassert this. It may be admitted that Jesus was regarded by 
New Testament writers as the Christ—the Messiah—the sent of 
God; but this is a very different thing from representing Him as 
God the Son, as the Trinitarians do ; this is not to be found anywhere 
in the New Testament. It is not only that on several occasions 
Jesus distinctly affirmed His belief in Monotheism, it is implied in 
all His teaching. He never affirmed that there are three persons in 
the Godhead—this which the Church affirms to be the truth upon 
the knowledge of which salvation depends. It is a strange and 
inexplicable omission if the Church is right. 

Not only was the doctrine of the School Board Circular never 
taught by Jesus, it was never taught by any one of the Evangelists 
or Apostles. St. Paul was most unquestionably the person to whom 
the spread of Christianity was due; but he was a Jew, a Pharisee, 
a strict Monotheist. Did he ever teach the doctrine of the 
Trinity ? 

We can appeal to a high authority in the Church of England for 
an answer. Dr. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
in a sermon on the Trinity,’ preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, admits that Paul did not teach the doctrine, and that it is 
difficult to reconcile the teaching of Paul with the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds. If an orthodox professor of Divinity admits 
that this is difficult, we may be sure that it is impossible. Paul 
affirmed, and this was the Professor’s text : ‘‘ To us there is but one 
God, the Father—and one Lord, Jesus Christ.” ‘There is but one 

1 Cambridge Sermons. 
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God,” that is pure Monotheism,“and one Lord ” or Master or Superior, 
Jesus Christ. Paul did not say, and he could not mean, Monotheist 
as he was, “ There is one God the Father and another God Jesus 
Christ.” Dr. Swete imagines that Paul must have had the Trinity 
in his mind, though he declares the contrary and makes no mention 
of ‘* God the Holy Ghost!” 

There used to be one Trinitarian text in the New Testament 
(1 John v. 7), but, as everybody now knows, it was an interpolation 
and has been excised by the Revisers. 

We have been led into this theological digression because there 
are large numbers of people imperfectly acquainted with the 
Bible who are under the impression that it contains the Trinitarian 
doctrine of the Circular. On this account some would exclude the 
Bible entirely from the schools, while others only object to the teaching 
of the doctrine being enforced upon the teachers. 

What the denominationalists see is that it would never do for them 
to allow the Bible to be read without restrictions, for, after all, there 
was a great deal of truth in the old Protestant view—that an open 
Bible was a safeguard against priestcraft. Noone can read with an 
unbiassed mind the books of the Prophets, or the Gospels, or the 
Epistles of Paul, without imbibing very liberal views of religion. 
They are full of denunciations of priestcraft, of ceremonial religion, 
of all that we understand by clericalism. The fact that no one can 
get, unaided by the guidance of the Church, any definite, consistent, 
coherent, theological, doctrinal system from the Bible is its best 
recommendation. But though Bible-reading may lead to very con- 
fused notions of theology, the one principle cf Monotheism alone 
excepted, much of it, if intelligently directed, will lead to devout 
feeling, independence of spirit, and sound morality. 

The difference between what would be our reading of the Bible 
and that of Anglicans and Catholics would be this. We should read 
and select from the Bible that which tends to the cultivation of 
religious feeling and which would foster the highest moral qualities. 
The clericals would select from the Bible anything that might seem 
to countenance a priestly religion and support those doctrines of 
the Church which confuse and darken the mind. But, knowing 
that that would not be sufficient, they would add to the Bible 
the traditions of the Church, and magnify the importance of these 
far beyond that of the book which they pretend is their only 
authority. What they distrust most of all is the unbiassed intelli- 
gence of educated and honest men. 

Between these two views of the proper use of the Bible there 
can be no lasting compromise. We may have a priestly, doctrinal, 
ritualistic religion, or we may have a rational, moral, and spiritual 
religion ; any attempt at a mixture of them must result in a struggle 
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between them for the supremacy. As to the ultimate issue we have 
no doubt; the spread of knowledge, the growth of intelligence, 
the elevation of morals, will lead men to such views of God and 
human nature as will make priestly intervention an anachronism and 
an absurdity. But this also explains the reason why those who 
wish to enforce their own theology upon the schools also do all they 
can to retard the educational movement. Obscurantism and 


priestcraft always go hand in hand. 
Water Lioyp. 








A TAX ON GROUND-RENTS : 


WHO WOULD PAY IT? 


THERE can be no doubt that the question of the taxation of ground- 
rents will shortly come—if, indeed, it has not already come—within 
the domain of practical politics. Most land reformers are agreed 
that the community must, in some way or other, get possession of 
the unearned increment; but there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the inethods by which this is proposed to be accomplished, 
that difference centring mainly on the question as to whether the 
State should nationalise the land, or should merely tax land values. 
Into the respective merits of ‘these proposals it is not my inten- 
tion at present to enter. My object is to estimate, if possible, 
the probable effect of a tax on ground-values, and to ascertain 
whether it would really achieve the object its advocates have in 
view. 

As is well known, economists themselves differ as to the effect of 
a tax on ground-values. Some contend that the tax would fall 
exclusively upon the landlord; others, that its incidence would, in 
the long run, fall, at least partially, upon other sections of the com- 
munity ; while some land reformers go so far as to assert that the 
whole of the tax would be shifted by the landlord on to the occupier. 
The contention of the first-named school is based on the Ricardian 
theory of rent. The price of the produce of land is regulated by 
that part of the supply which, through inferiority of soil or incon- 
venience of situation, is produced at the greatest expense. Those 
who possess superior advantages of fertility and proximity to the 
market, being enabled to obtain the same price for their produce as 
that obtained for the produce of the poorest soil in cultivation, are 
compelled, by the operation of competition, to pay the surplus arising 
from these advantages to the landowner as rent. Hence, says 
Ricardo, “a tax on rent would fall wholly on the landlords, and 
could not be shifted to any class of consumers.” The contention 
may be stated still more explicitly in the words of John “Stuart 
Mill: ‘‘ A tax on rent falls wholly on the landlord. There are no 
means by which he can shift the burden upon any one else. It 
does not affect the value of agricultural produce, for this is 
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determined by the cost of production in the most unfavourable 
circumstances, and in these circumstances no rent is paid. A tax 
on rent, therefore, has no effect other than its obvious one. It 
merely takes so much from the landlord and transfers it to the 
State.”! Mr. Henry George also, adopting the Ricardian theory of 
rent as the basis of his economic teaching, accepts the same con- 
clusion, and urges it as one of the main grounds of the justice and 
expediency of the single tax. ‘‘The taxation of land values,” he 
says, ‘‘ which is simply the taking by the State of a part of the 
premium which the landowner can get for the permission to use the 
land, neither increases the demand for land nor decreases the supply 
of land, and therefore cannot increase the price that the landowner 
can get from the user. Thus it is impossible for landowners to 
throw such taxation on land users by raising rents Here, 
for instance, is a piece of land that has a value—let it be where it 
may. Its rent, or value, is the highest price that any one will give 
for it—it is a bonus which the man who wants to use the land must 
pay to the man who owns the land for permission to use it. Now, 
if a tax be levied on that rent or value, this in nowise adds to the 
willingness of any one to pay more for the land than before ; nor 
does it in any way add to the ability of the owner to demand more. 
To suppose, in fact, that such a tax could be thrown by landowners 
upon tenants, is to suppose that the owners of land do not now get 
for their land all it will bring; is to suppose that, whenever they 
want to, they can put up prices as they please.”” 

It is now generally admitted that Ricardo’s theory of rent, while 
true in its essential features, is based on assumptions which are not 
in accordance with fact. The assumptions, for instance, of absolutely 
free competition, universal selfishness, and the perfect mobility of 
capital and labour. In so far as these assumptions are false, the 
consequent change in the conditions of the problem must be held to 
modify the theory. On these modifications, however, I do not wish 
to dwell. What I wish to point out is, that while the Ricardian 
theory—that rent is determined by the cost of production in the 
most unfavourable circumstances—may be accepted as true in the 
main, the deduction that, therefore, a tax on rent would fall wholly 
on the landlord is really an unwarranted conclusion. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that the State has imposed a tax 
on rent. Mill says that “the effect is obvious—it merely takes 
so much from the landlord and transfers it to the State.” But what 
does the State do with it? If the State were merely a hydra- 
headed landlord, and spent the tax on its own personal gratification, 
there would be some justification for Mill’s contention. But we may 
fairly assume that a tax on rent would go to relieve the burden of 


1 Principles of Political Economy, book iii. chap. v. sect. ii. 
2 Taxing Land Values. Tract No. 13, English Land Restoration League. 








other taxation. This is one of the reasons why the imposition of 
the tax is advocated. Mr. George goes so far as to say that it would 
take the place of all other taxes now imposed. In that case, it is 
evident that as the State is merely a collection of individuals, these 
individuals would be benefited by the exact amount to which other 
taxation might be remitted. The individuals composing the State 
would now be in a better pecuniary position than before, hence, new 
complications would arise. For this rise in the standard of comfort, 
along with the natural increase of population which would thereby 
be stimulated, would affect the demand for land, and, to use Mr. 
George’s words: “It is when tenants seek for land, not when land- 
lords seek for tenants, that rent goes up.”' Even if we suppose 
that before the imposition of the tax on rent, the increase of popula- 
tion has necessitated the' cultivation of land which will give but a 
bare living, after the imposition of the tax and consequent remission 
of other taxation, the tenants will have a bare living p/us the amount 
of the tax remitted. The increase of population would then neces- 
sitate the cultivation of still poorer soils ; this would affect the value 
of agricultural produce, and, by the operation of competition, the 
landlord would again be able to claim, as rent, the surplus produce 
above that obtained from the poorest land in use. 

Let us take an illustration. Suppose the rental of a community is 
£100,000, and the taxation of the same community is a like amount. 
If, by a tax of four shillings in the pound on rent the State receives 
from the landlords £20,000 per annum, it will be able to reduce the 
ordinary taxation of the community from £100,000 to £80,000. The 
individuals composing the community would thus for the moment be 
benefited to the extent of £20,000. But this re-distribution of 
wealth, as I have already pointed out, would affect demand. It 
would ultimately affect demand for land. This would affect the 
value of agricultural produce, until, by the operation of competition, 
the landlords would be able to extort such an increased rent as would 
enable them to pay their tax without loss, thus making themselves 
just as rich, and the community just as poor as before, leaving out of 
account, of course, such temporary difficulties as would be caused by 
the necessary higgling of the market. 

It is thus evident, I think, that the reasoning of the economists 
requires some revision. On the hypothesis of free competition we 
may say, in opposition to Mr. George, that a tax on rent would 
“add to the ability of the landowner to demand more,” from the 
simple fact that it would add to the ability of the tenant to pay 
more. 

The same fallacy may be found in a pamphlet on “The Taxation 
of Ground Values,” by J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., issued by the 
United Committee for the Taxation of Ground Rents and Values, in 


1 Taxing Land Values. Tract No. 13, English Land Restoration League. 
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which the proposal is made that the landlord should pay his share of 
the local rates in proportion to the value of his land. Here is the 
argument : 


“ In ascertaining the rental which he can afford to give for the free use 
of the land, the proposed tenant will not be affected by the question what 
portion of that rent will be retained by the landowner, and what propor- 
tion will be paid over in rates, any more than he would be affected by the 
question whether the land belonged to a single owner or to joint owners. 
If the rate on ground-values is fixed at five shillings in the pound the 
landowner will be in precisely the same position as if there were two joint 
owners whose shares were in the proportion of three to one. No one would 
suggest that two such joint owners coald get a higher rent than a single 
owner, or that the one with the larger share could make the occupier pay 
an extra rent to compensate him for what he must hand over to his co- 
owner. In precisely the same way the total ground-value will be unaffected 
by the existence or amount of the rate, and whatever may be the rate that 
the community decide to impose, that exact proportion of the ground-value 
will be deducted from the amount that the land would otherwise bring in 
to the landowner, and the rate will, therefore, be borne exclusively by him 
and not by the occupier.” * 


The reader will at once note the fallacy which is contained in this 
paragraph. Mr. Moulton assumes that the State, as co-owner, would 
stand in the same relation towards the occupier as a private co-owner, 
whereas the actual fact is, that the State, or Municipality, being 
merely the occupiers in their collective capacity, would virtually 
return to the individual occupiers its own portion of the tax on 
ground rents by a remission or reduction of jocal taxation. This 
would add to the ability of the occupier to pay more rent, which 
would increase the demand for land, and so tend to raise rents to such 
an extent as would enable landlords to reimburse themselves for the 
amount paid as tax. That this result would follow may be proved 
by a reference to actual facts relating to a similar question. In 
some manufacturing districts, the landlord—the owner of house- 
property, I mean—pays the local rate, and it might be argued from 
this that the local rates are borne exclusively by the property-owner. 
But this is not by any means the case. I have known instances 
where, on a re-assessment of the value of the property, the landlord 
has made the increased assessment an excuse for raising the rent 
more than double the amount he would have to pay in increased 
rate. And the tendency of things would be the same on the impo- 
sition of a tax on ground-rents. 

We have so far considered the question on Ricardo’s assumption 
of unrestricted competition. But just as there are many conditions 
which tend to modify Ricardo’s theory, so there are many conditions 
which must necessarily modify any theory as to the effect of a tax 
on rent. It cannot, for example, be asserted as a general rule, that 


1 Page 12. 
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the proceeds of such a tax would result in the remission of other 
taxation of exactly equal amouut. It is quite conceivable, and even 
probable, that a portion of the sum so derived would be devoted to 
those public improvements which are such a conspicuous feature of 
our corporate life, and which are becoming more and more a necessary 
element of our civilisation, such improvements, for example, as the 
establishment of free libraries, parks, museums, and art galleries, 
improved systems of drainage, better streetage, and superior public 
accommodation. All these, though of immense benefit to the com- 
munity, represent no direct pecuniary gain to the individual, and in 
so far as a tax on rent was applied to these and like purposes, and 
not to a remission of other taxation, the “ squeezability ” of the 
tenant would, to that extent, remain unaffected. In addition to 
this, public improvements are a sign of a desire for a higher standard, 
not merely of material comfort, but of those things which go to 
make our life more worthy to be ca!led human—the culture of the 
emotions, of the intellect, of the artistic sensibilities and instincts. 
Here, then, are conditions which must be held to modify any theory 
as to the economic effects of a tax on rent. There are two conflict- 
ing forces at work. On the one hand, the community itself, striving: 
to develop and improve its communal life, to raise the standard of 
comfort for each individual citizen, and seeking to do this with the 
wealth—the unearned increment—which its industry, growth, and 
progress create; and on the other hand, a small section of the com- 


munity, eager to retain and protect its vested interests, and striving 


to recoup itself for any tax which may be imposed upon it, by 
taking advantage of the increased demand for the land which it 
holds as a monopoly. 

Under these circumstances it is obviously impossible to determine: 
to what extent tenants would ultimately be benefited by a tax om 
ground-values, and how much the landlords would be able to recoup 
themselves by the increased demand for land. But we may safely 
conclude that the community would not be benefited to the full 
extent of the tax, as is so often asserted by those who advocate its 
imposition. . The landlord, being left in possession of his monopoly, 
would still be able to insist upon arbitrary terms, and to demand 
increased rent in consequence of increased demand. Inasmuch, then, 
as experiments will undoubtedly be made by the Legislature in the 
direction of the imposition of a tax on ground-values, I would sug- 
gest that every municipality and county council be empowered to 
take a strict valuation of the land within its jurisdiction ; that the 
land be revalued at fixed periods, and that any unearned increase in 
value accruing from the date of the first valuation be added to the 
original tax, and, by that means, be transferred to the community 
which creates it. And further, that every municipality and county 
VoL. 143.—No. 3. x 
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council be empowered to buy land either for agricultural, manufac- 
turing, or other purposes. It is only by such measures as these 
that we can set on foot a really sound and effective movement of 
land reform. 

I refrain from entering on the general question of taxation, but 
I may ask—Why tax one special form of income rather than another, 
seeing that the return on capital, in the shape of interest, tends to 
one level? Surely the simplest and most sensible plan would be to 
levy graduated tax on all incomes. 


RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 





THE TYRANNY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


A TYRANT has arisen in the Republic of Letters. This tyrant is the 
modern novel. ‘The poet, the historian, even the philosopher, must 
obey well-defined laws. Not so the novelist. He (or she) dis- 
regards all conventions, and, having got rid of all restraining 
influences, has drifted into literary anarchy. Time was when fiction 
was confined within certain limits. That time is past. The latter- 
day novelist dabbles in every controversy, pretends to solve every 
problem, airs every “ fad,” and poses as an omniscient philosopher. 
Of course, something may be said for novelists like M. Zola and the 
school of “naturalists” which he has founded. Such works as 
LT’ Assommoir, Germinal, and La Béte Humaine, revolting though 
they be, have the merit of adhering, or at least professing to adhere, 
to facts. In so far, however, as M. Zola and his followers claim to 
be men of science (hommes de science), they sin against one of the 
canons of art. A novelist should be an artist, and the object of art 
is not crude truth, but the imaginative realisation of life. 

The Russian novelists, Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, also sin against 
the canons of art in making their works mere vehicles for conveying 
to their readers certain pessimistic or ascetic theories which cannot 
fail to disfigure the beauty and completeness of the narrative in 
every case. 

The ‘‘ realism” of Matilde Serao, one of the most original writers 
of fiction that Italy has produced, is based on certain pseudo- 
scientific notions which render her novels repulsive. The opening 
part of her book, Fantasy, for instance, is a study in hysteria, and 
the closing chapters are a study in adultery. The girl who in the 
beginning of the story exhibits hysterical tendencies ends by eloping 
with another woman’s husband. This may appear psychology to 
Matilde Serao, but is it quite natural ? 

The novel in England has of late become virile and rational, 
instead of mawkish and moralising. Of this we have a splendid 
example in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Whatever virility there is in 
The Maneman is unhappily spoiled by its melodramatic character as 
well as by its scarcely veiled plagiarisms. The spirit of disputation 
shown in Olive Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm and Sarah 
Grand’s Heavenly Twins is opposed to our natural conception of the 
novel’s functions. There is, of course, a wide gulf between Zhe 
African Farm, a really notable book, and The Heavenly Twins, which, 
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though an ambitiously written novel, is really a mere medley, and can 
scarcely rank as literature. The same remark applies to that over- 
rated production, Zhe Yellow Aster, whose literary merits are much 
less than those of Zhe Heavenly Twins. If Fielding were forced— 
and probably he would not do so except by compulsion—to read The 
Heavenly Twins and its successors (which we need not enumerate) 
he would no doubt say that women like his own Amelia no longer 
existed. Nor would the glorified printer, who made the ladies of 
his own day shed oceans of tears over the woes of Clarissa Harlowe, 
find himself at home in the England of to-day. Richardson may 
have been tedious, but he was a born story-teller, and, if he had 
“ fads,” he never forgot that a novelist’s first duty is to write a clear 
and intelligible narrative, and not to preach or moralise or indulge 
in hysterical tirade. 

Defoe, too, our earliest writer of fiction, knew how to tell a story, 
and even still grown-up men can enjoy Robinson Crusoe. In Scott 
narrative is everything, and the author does not obtrude his opinions 
on the reader, naturally assuming that abstract discussion is out of 
place in a work of fiction. 

However, as the French say, nows avons changé tout cela. But has 
the novel been improved by diverting it from its original purpose ? 
Is The Heavenly Twins to be compared with Sense and Sensibility as 
a work of art? Are the works of Edna Lyall equal in narrative 
power or even in moral persuasiveness to those of Maria Edge- 
worth ? Is there any English writer of historical romance who can 
be compared with Scott, faulty as even his best works are both in 
style and construction ? 

The impartial critic must admit that the importation of analysis, 
controversy, and vague speculation into novels has seriously deterio- 
rated their literary value. This fashion—for, after all, it is nothing 
better—was first extensively introduced by George Eliot, a writer 
whose great talent did not save her from that tendency towards 
pedantry which appears to beset all women of profound learning and 
fixed intellectual habits. The author of Daniel Deronda had passed 
a considerable portion of her life in the society of metaphysicians 
and political economists. When she made her first experiment in 
novel-writing, she was no longer young. It must have been an effort 
for her to avoid philosophical dissertations in Scenes from Clerical 
Life and Adam Bede. She certainly lapsed from pure narrative in 
The Millon the Floss. She became more “ analytic ”—in other words, 
more prosy—in Middlemarch, and finally, in Daniel Deronda, she 
developed into a philosopher expounding certain theories of life 
through the medium of fiction. 

It is idle to deny that George Eliot was a novelist of extraordi- 
nary power; but her later works are, »evertheless, inferior from an 
artistic point of view to those she first produced. It may appear a 
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strong thing to say, but it is probably true, that, if she had never 
written Daniel Deronda, it would have been better for her fame. A 
few years hence, the ordinary novel-reader will feel as little tempted 
to touch that elaborate work of fiction as he will to turn over the 
rather dull pages of Theophrastus Such. 

Unhappily, some of George Eliot’s imitators have gone further in 
mixing up controversy and philosophy with narrative. Who could 
read such a book as Robert Elsmere from cover to cover without being 
thoroughly bored, in spite of its unquestionable literary merits ? 
Does it not require either superhuman patience or a passion for 
argument to wade through Marcella? Mrs. Humphry Ward is, no 
doubt, a writer of more than mediocre ability ; but her controversialism 
has spoiled her books. 

It is time that the novel should return to its natural form. It is 
not so much its moral tone as its literary lawlessness that has become 
objectionable. The novelist has a wide field, and is, in fact, at liberty 
to deal with the whole of human life. But it should never be for- 
gotten that a novel is not ascientific work. In spite of M. Zola, the 
“ naturalistes ” have failed to achieve anything as ‘‘ men of science,” 
and the merits of Z’Assommoir and Germinal are really due to the 
violation by their author of the principles he has laid down in his 
work entitled Le Roman Hxupérimental. There is this much truth, 
however, in the French novelist’s views—that fiction should deal with 
the realities of life, and not with fantasies or dreams. The world 
has had more than enough of the romantic extravaganza, and litera- 
ture is certainly not enriched by such productions as those of Mr. 
Rider Haggard. 

But let us have done with the controversial novel. Let ‘‘ fad- 
dists” write pamphlets, and leave fiction alone. Our novelists 
should study the methods of Defoe, Fielding, and Scott, and avoid 
the faults of George Eliot. Even Thackeray marred some of his 
best works by his tendency towards moralising. In Esmond alone 
has he given us a narrative free from interruptions, interrogations 
and tantalising digressions ; and this we must attribute to the fact 
that the work was written in the style of another age. If Colonel 
Esmond had not told the story, how many irrelevant questions 
would have been addressed to the reader? How many more or less 
ingenious but unnecessary reflections would have been introduced 
by the author before the book came to an end ? 

The whole matter resolves itself into this: A novel is nothing 
more or less than a story. At first sight, this may appear to lower 
the dignity of fiction. But does it? Is it a small thing to portray 
human beings, to describe their loves, their joys, their sins, their 
sufferings, their triumphs—all their experiences from the cradle to 
the grave? The man or woman who can do this thoroughly is a 
great novelist. The mere controversialist who, borrowing the form 
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of fiction, gives us a series of discussions instead of a story is not 
a novelist at all. Byron has called Fielding ‘ the prose Homer of 
human nature.” And what is Fielding? Only a story-teller; but 
all the same, in spite of the flippant criticism of Sarah Grand’s 
Evadne, he still remains our greatest writer of fiction. Balzac, the 
great French novelist, whom M, Zola, perhaps wrongly, claims as 
a naturalist, was above all and beyond all a story-teller. The 
philosophy of La Comédie Humaine is never obtruded on the 
reader. Let our novelists take the lesson to heart. Let them learn 
how to tell a story perfectly. One English writer of fiction of our 
time, whose recent death ere his powers had reached their full 
maturity must be sincerely regretted, could certainly spin a good 
yarn, but his books are all lopsided. Mr. Stevenson understood 
what narrative meant, but he apparently forgot that women con- 
stitute at least half the human race. The result is that even his 
best efforts are tales for men and boys—not novels. 

Let us hope that controversial fiction will soon disappear. It is 
a bore and a tyranny. Such books should be relegated to the region 
of tracts. Let it be remembered that the novelist’s function is 
simply this—to write a natural story of human life. There is only 
one living English novelist who never forgets his true vocation— 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

D. F. Hannican.. 











MODERN PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 


A DEFENCE. 


THERE has been of late a recrudescence of those attacks on private 
institutions for the insane which were not uncommon in the earlier 
part of the century, but which have fallen into desuetude during 
latter years. Various halfpenny evening newspapers have published 
sensational paragraphs evolved from imaginations well trained in the 
art of stirring up the feelings of the credulous and ignorant. 
While passing over such unnoticed, one cannot help evincing more 
sorrow than anger at the painful spectacle of public journals obliged 
by overwhelming competition to sacrifice veracity and honourable 
feeling in their struggle for existence. 

However, when a responsible individual in a widely read magazine 
essays to instruct the public as to the status and management of 
modern private asylums, and proceeds to deny that they have any 
raison détre, it is time that publicity should be given to something 
at least which can be said in favour of these establishments. 

As medical officer of an asylum entirely managed by trustees 
who derive nothing from it, and having no proprietary interest 
whatever in the institution myself, my criticisms may be expected to 
be fairly unbiassed. 

The article above referred to is to be found in the October 
number of this REVIEW, and was written by Mr. W. J. Corbett, 
ex-M.P. 

Mr. Corbett opens his case with the statement that the whole 
system on which private asylums are based excites his “ aversion 
and deadly hostility.” This must considerably detract from the 
value of his criticisms, as no man can discuss a subject fairly and 
dispassionately who approaches it in this spirit. Such being the 
case, the reader will not be surprised to find the subject treated 
with a degree of acrimony as unbecoming as it is unjust. 

Had Mr. Corbett’s paper professed to treat of the maladministra 
tion of private asylums and the defects in the Lunacy Law during 
the last half-century, he would have been justified in raking 
together extracts from newspaper and Blue-book reports which 
were written before most of us were born. 

But his article is entitled, ‘Ought Private Asylums to be 
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Abolished ?” and as such has a present-day interest. Consequently 
it is a lamentable omission that not one single fact, substantiated by 
credible or even tangible evidence, has been cited against private 
asylums during the last ten years, The article is, in fact, a réchauffé 
of worn-out arguments, the premisses of which has long ceased to exist. 
No one will deny that great evils have existed in all asylums, 
both public and private, and at no very remote date; but these 
abuses owed their existence, not to the innate wickedness of asylum 
officials, but to a universal ignorance of the nature of insanity. 

I am acquainted with a very old public institution for the insane, 
where the ceils, fitted with stakes and chains, which were used at 
one time for the restraint of patients, can still be seen. Nothing 
would tend more to perpetuate this state of things than the doctrine, 
implied in Mr. Corbett’s paper, that insanity is a mysterious and 
uncanny thing, and not a disease of the mind as much as bronchitis 
is a disease of the body. ‘The strictures of Charles Reade and Lord 
Shaftesbury were, no doubt, fairly well deserved at the periods at 
which they were uttered, but they have no application whatever to 
asylums at the end of the nineteenth century. 

There are three charges brought by Mr. Corbett against private 
asylums : 

I. That they receive as patients persons who are not insane. 

II. That they have now a monopoly of private lunatics, and con- 

sequently are much enhanced in value. 
Ili. That the principle of profit is a vigious one, and induces 
proprietors to retain patients after they have recovered. 

Let us examine these charges scriatim, and see if they are borne 
out by facts. 

First, let us note the methods by which patients are admitted 

‘to private asylums, and then leave the reader to decide whether 
Mr. Corbett’s unsubstantiated statements are worthy of the slightest 


~eredence. 


‘There are only two methods by which a patient can be admitted 
as a lunatic into a private asylum. 

In the first case the lunatic is “‘ so found by inquisition.” That 
is, a Judge in Lunacy, with or without a jury, sits to decide whether 
the alleged lunatic is of unsound mind and incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs. Sworn evidence is received and counsel 
employed, and the proceedings may extend over several days, the 
alleged patient being examined by the judge and jury. Aftera 
full inquiry the Court may find that the subject of the investigation 
is (a) unfit to take care of himself; () unable to manage his affairs ; 
or (c) unfit to take care of either himself or his affairs. 

In cases a and ¢c a “committee of the person” is appointed by 
the Masters in Lunacy. Without an order signed by the “ com- 
mittee of the person,” and having annexed thereto a copy of the 
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order from the Lord Chancellor’s Office appointing that committee, 
uo patient of this class can be received into any asylum. 

In case 0 the liberty of the person is not interfered with, 

The other and more usual procedure is where the patient is 
examined separately by two independent medical men, whose certifi- 
cates, together with the petition of a relative or friend, are presented 
to a judicial authority specially appointed under the Lunacy Act. 
This gentleman may interview the patient, and, if he sees fit, grant 
a Reception Order. 

On the patient’s admission to the asylum, the manager must 
immediately transmit to the Commissioners in Lunacy copies of all 
the documents, together with his own medical report on the case, 
and the Commissioners are obliged by the Act to visit, as soon as 
possible, the patient, and to report to their Board whether the 
detention of the said patient is or is not proper. 

There is no other method than the two above mentioned by which 
a patient can be received and detained in a private asylum for a 
single day.’ + 3 

These facts cannot be denied by Mr. Corbett if he has the 
slightest knowledge of Lunacy Law, and so I ask him what 
justification he has for using such expressions as the following : 

‘The sane immured in proprietary asylums.” 

“‘ Sometimes a police court is the medium of exposing a case of 
kidnapping.” 

“ An avaricious or impecunious next-of-kin commits a rich 
relative, and enters into the enjoyment of the property himself.” 

** An enraged husband who takes this method of paying-off an 
inconstant or troublesome wife, or a jealous wife serving-out a 
faithless husband.” 

“A distracted parent who tries to reform a profligate or 
incorrigible child by confinement as a lunatic.” 

Such statements as these are worthless puerilities, and hardly 
deserve contradiction. 

Not only the person but the property of a lunatic is jealously 
safeguarded by the State, and it is a great deal more difficult to 
defraud a lunatic than a sane person. 


The next indictment is, that under Section 207, Lunacy Act, 1890, 
private asylums have been given a monopoly of private patients, and 
are consequently much enhanced in value. ‘This is anything but 
the case, and Mr. Corbett in quoting the Act is guilty of a distinct 
Suppressio veri. 

Section 241 decrees that every ‘‘ local authority,” 7.¢., the Council 
of every administrative county or county borough, as constituted 
under the Local Government Act of 1888, has power to provide 


1] have omitted mention of Urgency Orders, which are purely temporary and 
provisional measures, and expire at the end of seven days. 
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asylum accommodation for private patients either in a separate 
building or in a division of a public asylum. 

Section 255 gives power to the visiting committee of an asylum, 
with the consent of the “local authority,” to provide accommoda- 
tion in their asylum “either by way of detached buildings or 
blocks of buildings or otherwise as they think fit for the purpose of 
providing accommodation for private patients.” 

Section 271 deals with the application of the payments made by 
private patients, and points out that such patients are to be 
received under the same conditions as they would be admitted into 
proprietary asylums. 

Now let us look at the lunacy statistics of last year. 

In 1893 there were in England and Wales 92,000 lunatics (to 
use round numbers), of which 8300 were private cases, viz., cases 
not maintained wholly or partly out of the rates. How were these 
distributed among institutions for the insane ? 


In county and borough asylums, 1000 
In licensed houses . . ° . 5000 
In registered hospitals . . . 3600 


And the remainder either in naval or military hospitals, or 
scattered over the country as private single cases. 

It will be seen from these figures that a little over one-third of 
the total number of private lunatics reside in proprietary asylums, 
and that a large number of cases are provided for in the county and 
borough asylums, If wish to point out that the number of private 
patients accommodated in the latter manner is increasing yearly, 
and that with the statutory powers mentioned above, and the prac- 
tically limitless accommodation and funds at their disposal, there is 
no reason why the local authorities should not make provision for 
the care and treatment of all the private patients in their respective 
districts.* 

As showing their anxiety to do so it may be mentioned that the 
advertisements of county and borough asylums, indicating their 
desire to receive private patients, now appear in the medical 
journals side by side with those of private asylums. __ 

The London County Council has gone a step further and has sent 
round a circular to London medical men extolling the advantages 
of their huge but palatial institutions. This is a commercial 
proceeding which no proprietor of a private asylum has ever re- 
sorted to. 

Let the public clearly understand. It has now a choice of the 
following means of providing for an insane relative who can pay for 
his care and treatment : 


* While this article was being written the West Riding County Council decided 
to erect an asylum to accommodate 200 private lunatics. 
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(a) In the private department of a pauper asylum. () In a re- 
gistered hospital. (c) In a private asylum. 

No doubt each will receive that measure of support which it 
deserves, and the fittest will survive. The public cannot be accused 
of prejudice in favour of the last named. 

So much for Mr. Corbett’s charge of monopoly. 

Again, there is no greater error than that private asylums are 
lucrative possessions. In the days when any one with a fair-sized 
house might apply for a licence matters may have been different, 
but nowadays, when one considers the capital sunk and the high 
state of efficiency in which these institutions must be maintained, 
one finds that a flourishing school is an incomparably better invest- 
ment than a proprietary asylum. 

I know one of these establishments where the proprietors were 
obliged by the Commissioners in Lunacy to expend nearly the whole 
of the profits for three years in bringing the asylum well up to date. 
(This may be taken as a testimonial to these gentlemen, who have 
the interests of the private lunatic much at heart.) At other 
asylums expensive detached hospitals have been built, and con- 
valescent seaside branches. 

With few exceptions the income of the proprietor, often a man 
of wide knowledge and experience, does not exceed the salary of 
the superintendent of a public asylum, and, considering that it took 
a small fortune to found or purchase the proprietary establishment, 
this is not a very handsome return. 

Many an eminent medical practitioner in London makes in his 
own lifetime a fortune which far exceeds the accumulated profits of 
a private asylum through several generations of proprietors. 

Now, with so many other excellent institutions available, it is 
certain that private asylums would not receive such a large measure 
of support unless they supplied some public want, and be it noted 
there is no evidence that the public confidence in them is on the 
wane, but quite the contrary. Every one who has given any study 
to lunacy statistics must know that there is a large floating popula- 
tion of insane persons of whose recovery, or discharge from an 
asylum, there is never any question. According to the Commissioners’ 
Annual Report, about 40 or 50 per cent. of fresh cases recover, 
and are discharged, and, let us observe, the percentage of recoveries 
is quite as high in the private as in the public asylums of England 
and Wales. 

These numbers include patients discharged cured who soon break 
down again, and are re-admitted to be again discharged as cured, so 
that the same patient may count for two or three in statistics of 
recoveries. 

As well as the large and increasing residuum of permanently 
insane persons, there is this class, by no means small, of mentally 
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unstable folk, who fluctuate between sanity and insanity, and who 
are in and out of asylums during the greater part of their lives. 
The private asylum aims at providing a retreat where those who are 
mentally crippled receive medical treatment and careful supervision 
amid the comforts and environments of home life, and where the 
greatest liberty and often complete liberty so far as is apparent to 
the patient, is enjoyed, whilst under the strictest supervision and 
watchfulness. The patient is not confined in a large ward with fifty 
or a hundred other patients, but forms one of a small family circle 
of five or six other ladies and gentlemen of his own social and mental 
status. Instead of a fleeting glance, and perhaps a smile from the 
medical officer as he hurries round the wards, he has the advantage 
of seeing a great deal of the doctor and his family. It must be 
obvious to every one that the medical man who devotes his time to 
the care of a score or two of patients must be able to give far more 
personal attention to each than the man who has hundreds under 
his charge. We must not forget that there is a large class of 
persons, incapable of taking care of themselves, who have long 
lives before them, and the man who can provide such an environment 
as will permit these people living the ordinary domestic life of sane 
individuals, while skilfully hiding the restrictions and curtailments 
of personal liberty, so that the wheels of existence may run smoothly, 
takes no small part in the alleviation of human suffering, and no 
little genius, and an infinite amount of labour and anxiety, are 
required to compass this end. . 

The most serious impeachment made by Mr. Corbett is that the 
‘vicious principle of profit” induces asylum proprietors to retain 
patients after they have recovered. 

This is such a grave statement that one cannot conceive any 
responsible person making it without attempting to offer one tittle 
of proof. There runs, however, through the whole of Mr. Corbett’s 
article ample evidences of that “ deadly hostility ” to private asylums 
which he candidly admits on his first page. Whether this hostility 
has its origin in some private grudge of old standing, or whether 
the fact that Mr. Corbett’s eloquent denunciations in the House of 
Commons were never taken seriously, and failed to leave their mark 
on Lunacy legislation, it will be obvious to all that the very virulence 
of his censure defeats its own object, and that he has mistaken 
malevolence for public spirit. If any man cares to rise up and 
accuse the whole medical profession, or any section of the medical 
profession, of selfish and dishonourable conduct, it is his duty to 
substantiate that statement, and if he does not, or cannot do s0, 
that statement is worthless and slanderous, and reflects more on the 
accuser than on the accused. 

Would Mr. Corbett accept my unsupported assertion that a poli- 
tical party was corruptible or a religious sect heterodox ? 
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These questions must be left to the public to decide and deliberate, 
and collective public opinion is not often wrong. 

At the same time, even granting Mr. Corbett’s assumption that 
medical men engaged in the care and treatment of private lunatics 
are guided by a very low standard of professional morality, or have 
no professional morality at all, there are very good reasons why such 
abuses could not possibly exist. 

In the first place, the Commissioners in Lunacy throughout the 
Metropolitan area and the Commissioners and magisterial visitors in 
the provinces, are obliged by the Act to visit all private asylums at 
least six times in each year, and it is their duty to see that no 
patient is retained who has recovered ; yet I have never heard that 
they have found it necessary to exert their authority in this respect. 

Considering that the Commissioners have to satisfy themselves 
that a patient is insane on his admission, and that they see him 
again in a month or two, it is impossible, even if he recovered 
rapidly, that he could be “ incarcerated ” (I use Mr. Corbett’s term) 
for more than a few weeks. 

Again, a private asylum, like any other self-supporting institution, 
depends for its existence on the reputation which it can build up 
for itself. This it seeks among the members of the medical pro- 
fession more than among the public. The medical practitioner who 
has a case of insanity among his patients will send that case to the 
asylum where he knows from experience it will be kindly, intelli- 
gently, and successfully treated. This redounds to his own credit as 
much as to that of the asylum. It would be quite as true to say 
that it would be to a doctor’s interest to keep his patients ill in 
order to prolong his attendance and increase his fees, The reputa- 
tion of either individual or institution built on such a false basis 
would prove of very unstable character. Lastly, we must remember 
that any patient who considers himself wrongfully detained, has 
grounds for an action at law, and such action, if successful, would 
ruin any asylum. 

However imperfect human nature may be, and however prone to 
be influenced by selfish motives, there is no condition of human 
existence in which the weak are not obliged to trust to the rectitude 
and honour of the strong. The relations of life cannot be reduced 
to a mere mechanism, where each does certain duties and no more. 
Hence we trust the undeveloped intellects of our children to the 
owners of proprietary schools, and the weakened intellects of our 
relatives to the proprietors of asylums. 

A professional mai, whether doctor or schoolmaster, depends on his 
reputation for his living, and, however strong may be the promptings 
of a weak and selfish nature, he has sufficient shrewdness to avoid 
that short-sighted policy which would bring inevitable ruin on his 
undertaking. 
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It seems to me that any establishment which combines private 
enterprise with strict State supervision ought to serve the best 
interests of the public. If a man’s own success depends on the 
fame and prosperity of the work in which he is engaged, it may be 
expected that he will put forth his best efforts. In order to safe- 
guard the public interests and establish confidence in those engaged 
in the treatment of insanity, I would make the State supervision of 
all asylums as rigorous and stringent as possible. At present, 
private asylums are as completely in the hands of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners as if they belonged to the Government. They can refuse 
to renew or revoke a licence, on very short notice. They inquire 
into the payments of patients, and inspect the apartments, food, 
clothing, arrangements for amusements, and occupation; also the 
structural condition of the buildings, paying great attention to 
sanitation and the facilities for escape from fire. If they are of 
opinion that a patient has sufficiently recovered to make a tentative 
visit to his friends, they give instructions to that effect. This 
frequently relieves the medical officer of the responsibility of setting 
free a patient about whose sanity and fitness to mix in the outer 
world he may have doubts. 

In the appointment of medical officers, or in the transfer of a 
private asylum to a new proprietor, the Commissioners have in every 
case insisted on the new medical manager being a man with special 
training in, and knowledge of, insanity. This is altogether a most 
commendable deviation from the old practice of granting a licence 
to any man with a fair-sized house who might apply. 

The treatment of insanity has made extraordinary advance during 
the last half-century. Not only has a humane and enlightened code 
been established by the Legislature for the care and management of 
lunatics, but the pathology and medical treatment of mental disease 
kave been placed on a sound scientific basis. There is yet much to 
be done. There is still among the rank and file of the medical pro- 
fession a strange want of familiarity with the most common forms of 
mental disorder. One might say with truth that, of the many 
special branches of study which comprise medical science, psychology 
and mental disease are least understood by the medical practitioner. 
There is an obvious remedy for this—viz., that a chair in psycho- 
logical medicine should be founded at all the medical teaching centres, 
and that the subject should be included in the curriculum of 
examining bodies for medical degrees and diplomas. This has 
already taken place at some ofthe universities and hospitals, but the 
General Medical Council, by making mental science a compulsory 
subject for their registrable qualifications, could compel the medical 
schools to give the subject special attention. 

Before the Legislature undertakes new duties, let it look around 
and put its house in order. I appeal to any one who has been a 
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diligent reader of current literature during the last ten years, and 
has “‘ felt the pulse of things,” as to whether there has been a tithe 
of the exposures of mismanagement, harsh treatment, and even 
cruelty in proprietary establishments that have been shown to occur 
in rate-supported and State-governed institutions, such as workhouses 
and charity schools. 

A Commission of the British Medical Journal has lately been 
making a tour of inspection of the provincial workhouses and 
infirmaries, and a state of things has been revealed in many, which 
it is difficult to believe could have existed at this time of day. Yet 
the Guardians are thoroughly disinterested gentlemen, and have the 
advice and guidance of a department of State. 

It appears to me that where the responsibility is spread over an 
ample committee or rests on the broad back of the Local Government 
Board, it sits lightly ; but if it perchance fall on a single individual, 
it will crush him, and he knows it. 

Respousibility is like an-odour—the more widely it is diffused the 
fainter it becomes; the more concrete the more intense. 

My desire has been to show that private asylums, instead of being 
the secret places of the earth and in the hands of venal and irre- 
sponsible individuals, are strictly and excellently supervised by 
Government officials, are modern and well equipped, and maintained 
in a high state of efficiency ; that they depend for their existence on 
their reputation among the medical profession and the public ; and 
that, far from having a monopoly, they contain less than half of the 
yetvate lunatics in England. Lastly, that they only survive because 
the profession and the public recognise that there is no other estab- 
lishment in which a mental cripple has a better chance of spending 
a fairly happy and contented life amid surroundings which differ 
little from those of his former home. No system can stand beneath 
the fierce light of modern science and advancement unless it fulfils 
some public want, and private asylums will die a natural death 
unless they prove to be of service to humanity. 


W. J. Hanprietp Hastert. 
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THE OWNERSHIP VOTE. 


Tue Liberal Party unanimously desire Registration Reform, and 
many promises have been made that some step shall be taken in that 
direction before the next General Election; but the Government 
are too heavily handicapped by the number of the competing 
items in their programme and the action of a powerful Opposition 
to be able to pass a lengthy or complicated Bill, and a choice among 
the numerous proposed reforms has to be made. No doubt the 
principal objects to be kept in view in making a choice are the 
introduction of the system of ‘One Man One Vote,” and the 
cheapening of registration by diminishing the labours of the Party 
agents, thus making it as far as possible self-acting. 

The proposal now contemplated appears to be to leave the present 
system of registration unchanged, but to graft on it a pro- 
vision that no person shall vote in more than one constituency at 
any General Election and to impose a penalty on any one who does 
so vote. Such provisions, although they may be fairly effective in 
preventing plural voting, instead of diminishing the labours of the 
agents cannot do otherwise than largely increase them. At present 
a voter may have qualifications—and more especially ownership 
qualifications—in a dozen constituencies, and the political agents in 
each of these constituencies have no information about the qualifi- 
cations in the others. If the proposed law is to be enforced, it 
will be necessary for the agents to obtain such information in order 
that a voter who has more than one qualification may, on pre- 
senting himself at a polling-booth, be required to say whether he has 
already voted or not, and that any offence which may be committed 
may be brought to light. For this purpose each Agent must make 
periodical inquiries about all voters who have qualifications in his 
constituency but reside outside it, by communicating with the Agents 
for the same Party in the various constituencies in which such voters 
reside, and an agent who receives inquiries must qualify himself to 
inform each inquirer, not only whether the voters in question have 
votes in his own constituency, but also whether inquiries from other 
constituencies show that any of them have further qualifications else- 
where. The work connected with these inquiries would be very heavy, 
bat, unless it were known to be at least partially done, plural voters 
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would feel able to break the law without running any appreciable 
risk of being found out. Why not go to the root of the matter, 
and adopt a plan which would sweep away most of the plural votes 
and at the same time largely diminish the work of the agents, so 
paving the way for a self-acting system of registration ? 

A large number of persons have plural votes on account of 
their living in one constituency and carrying on business in 
another, or having two or more places of residence or places of 
business in different constituencies; but such votes are to some 
extent kept in check by the rules that no person may be registered 
as a voter fur a borough unless he lives in or within seven miles 
from it, and that no voter, who has qualifications in two or more 
divisions of the same borough, may vote for more than one of them. 
Far more of the plural votes arise from the ownership of pro- 
perty. A property-owner may at present vote in every county 
division in which he owns freehold property of the annual value of 
at least two pounds or leasehold or copyhold property of a some- 
what greater value, however distant the property may be from the 
place where he lives, and the property-owners in many divisions are 
very numerous. A large proportion of the owners in every county 
division being also occupiers in the same division have their names 
entered in both the ownership and the occupation lists, but, as no. 
one is entitled to vote more than once at any election in the same 
constituency, such duplicate entries have no effect, except to cumber- 
the lists and increase the work of the revising barristers, the over- 
seers, and the political agents. A number of others live outside the 
division, and practically all of them have qualifications in their- 
own constituencies also, Some hundreds of these non-residents or 
out-voters are entitled to vote in nearly, if not quite, every county 
constituency in the country and frequently the scale at an election 
is turned by their votes, although, for the most part, they have no 
knowledge of the candidates. The County Divisions in which the 
ownership vote is the most important are those containing Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs. A man who owns freehold property in a borough 
but does not occupy it has a vote for the county division in which 
the borough is situated, although he may also have a borough vote 
on account of the occupation of other property, and he is quite at 
liberty to use both votes. In some constituencies there are as 
many as three or four thousand of these freeholders practically all 
of whom are plural voters. 

I have examined last year’s ownership lists for the Shipley Division 
of Yorkshire, which includes the Parliamentary Borough of Bradford, 
and I find that they contain 4741 entries; 1134 both had qualifica- 
tions and appear to have lived in the division but outside the 
borough, and, as almost all of them* have also occupation votes for 
the division, the entries, so far as they were concerned, were of no 
VoL. 143.—No, 3. ¥ 
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importance ; 379 had qualifications in the division, but outside the 
borough, and lived either outside the division or in the borough, and 
$228 had qualifications for property in the borough. Almost all 
belonging to the two last-mentioned classes had in addition votes 
for some outside constituency or the borough. 

A few male property-owners of full age are not entitled to vote 
anywhere as householders, lodgers or occupiers of land or business 
premises, being either residents abroad or young men living with 
their parents or other relatives and not qualified as lodgers by the 
payment of rent ; but their number could scarcely amount to above 
one per cent. of the ownership voters. 

At least two-thirds of the registration work of the Party agents 
in counties is connected with the ownership -lists, the overseers 
having no power to add new voters to these lists without receiving 
claims, and so long as the ownership vote remains no system of 
registration can be self-acting. 

The chief practical results of the system are the wasting of a vast 
amount of work and a corresponding amount of money, and the 
manufacture of plural votes.in large numbers, and the interests of 
the few who have only ownership quglifications can certainly not be 
important enough to justify it. For whose benefit is it kept up ? 

I would suggest that the most needed of registration or franchise 
reforms is the abolition of the ownership vote, whether that reform 
is to be accompanied by the prohibition of pural voting or to stand 
alone. Should it be thought desirable to retain the votes of those 
who are only owners, and not occupiers, the qualifications of such 
voters, of whom there are probably not fifty in any constituency, 
might continue to be registered provided they sign annual declara- 
tions stating that they have no occupation qualifications and that 
they are not claiming ownership votes in other constituencies. A Bill 
providing for the abolition of the ownership vote need only consist 
of one simple clause, and provisions for preventing the disfranchise- 
ment of those not qualified as occupiers need not be lengthy. 





HERBERT T. WADE. 
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NEW ZEALAND—THE PLAYGROUND OF 
THE PACIFIC. 


THE colony of New Zealand consists of a group of islands situate in 
the Pacific Ocean, some twelve hundred miles to the eastward of 
the continent of Australia. I should have considered the mention 
of this geographical commonplace unnecessary, had it not been for 
a letter that I recently received from the ‘able editor” of one of 
our English magazines. The communication referred to was 
addressed to me at ‘ Sydney, New Zealand” (!). In view of the 
standard of knowledge regarding the Australasian colonies revealed 
by this significant piece of evidence, 1 am tempted to go on to 
explain that Sydney is the capital of New South Wales, and is 
about as far removed from Dunedin (N. Z.)—where I reside—as 
London is from St. Petersburg, in respect of mileage as well as of 
climate. 

Of late years New Zealand has become a favourite target for 
the rhetorical arrows of the peripatetic philosopher. Many hard 
(and a few pleasant) things have been said and written regarding 
our long-suffering little colony. It has in turn been considered as 
a “field for emigration,” as a shocking financial example, as a 
dumping-ground for the refuse of Darkest England, and (by our 
latest and ablest critic—Miss Shaw of the Times) as an object- 
lesson in politics. 

I desire now to regard this colony from quite a different point of 
view. My purpose in the present paper is to show to our friends 
in the Home Country that the title I have adopted is not a mere 
alliterative pleasantry, but a vital fact—that New Zealand is 
essentially a ‘‘ playground ” in the widest and truest sense of the 
term. In this busy age the world has need of many such play- 
grounds. We work harder than our fathers did, and therefore have 
more need of play. Happy is the empire that has within its 
bounds a playground so lovely and so healthful as New Zealand is. 

The essentials of an ideal playground for grown-up children of 
Anglo-Saxon parentage would appear to be four in number: (1) 
It must be blessed with what is known as a “ healthy” climate. 
(2) Its scenery must be picturesque. (3) It must provide within 
its boundaries outdoor sports both British and novel; and (4) It 
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must possess special attraction for the curious and the dilettante. All 
those conditions New Zealand fulfils in a marked degree. Here in 
this little colony we have at once the chosen home of the invalid, 
the joy of the searcher after the beautiful in nature, the happy 
hunting-ground of the sportsman, and the haunt of the naturalist 
and the ethnologist. In other words, these fortunate islands are as 
salubrious as they are beautiful, and interest alike the athlete and 
the scientist. Verily of them it may be said that “every prospect 
pleases.” Of their inhabitants it would ill-become one of themselves. 
to speak, Fortunately, Mr. Christie Murray has already done so for 
us in the handsomest manner possible—declaring in effect that 
among “the Antipodeans ” we New Zealanders alone are worthy of 
salvation. 

In pursuance of my design it will be necessary for me to deal 
shortly with New Zealand’s claim to each of ,the four attributes 
above referred to—viz., climate, scenery, sport, and what may be 
termed “ special interest.” 

1. And first of our climate. Little need be said on this head. 
The lily has small need of painting. New Zealand stands out pre-- 
eminent as the healthiest British possession, and is not far from the 
top of the statistical tree among the sanatoria of the world. Its 
isolated position and extended seaboard give a briskness and fresh- 
ness to the atmosphere that one looks for in vain in the sun-baked 
continent of Australia; while the fogs of Old England and the mists 
of Bonny Scotland are alike conspicuous by their absence from this 
Brighter Britain of the South. This is not a medical treatise, and I 
do not propose to quote statistics, further than to state that in 1890 
our death-rate was only 9°66 per 1000. Nowadays wise people are 
beginning to trust more in facts than in figures, and scout the latter 
altogether (unless, of course, they happen to support their own con- 
clusions). In the present instance the stubborn facts may well be 
allowed to speak for themselves. 

The peculiar charm of our New Zealand climate is its variety. 
One can scarcely blame the Yankee “drummer” for referring to it 
as “an allfired assortment of samples.” The temperature of the 
northernmost portion of the North Island is semi-tropical, resembling 
that of Sicily, while our own Scottish Otago in climate is akin to 
Devonshire, Between these two extremes there are many means— 
and all of them happy (!) The gouty and the rheumatic may find 
relief and repose among the hot springs of the Hanmer Plains, or 
the hotter lakes at Roturua; while the keen winds which blow from 
the snowy peaks and glaciers of the Southern Alps brace the sun- 
dried East Indian or Queenslander and give him vigour to face work. 
anew among the heated mazes of his native land. 

Another strong point in favour of the New Zealand climate is: 
that the range of the thermometer is small, We have neither the 
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scorching summers nor the frigid winters of Northern Europe and 
America. I do not mean to say that we do not have changes, and 
sudden changes too. Far fromit. Our climate is nothing if not 
variable. But the extent of these variations is not a great one, and 
oftener than not the “changes are lightsome.” The heated 
‘nor’wester ” is succeeded by a cold southerly breeze ; while after 
even the hottest of dog-days the night is almost invariably cool and 
pleasant. 

Of the health-giving qualities of our climate I need say but little. 
The change in the physique of the native inhabitants, both white and 
coloured, is noted at once by the visitor from Australia. The Maoris 
are a stalwart race. The lanky ‘“ cornstalk” and the pallid “ gum- 
sucker” cannot compare for a moment with the sturdy “‘ Macrilander” 
in point of thews and sinews; while the rosy cheeks of our New 
Zealand damsels are famed far and wide throughout Australasia. 
Bat its salubrious effects are observed most markedly in the case of 
the youthful town-dwellers who wend their way hither from the 
Mother Country. Verily the pallid cit may take a new lease of life 
at the Antipodes, and put on flesh and colour at an alarming rate 
among the fresh sea breezes of his new island home. 

2. But what were climate without scenery? The ideal play- 
ground must be beautiful as well as healthful. The balmiest breezes 
would pall on the tourist were he condemned to sojourn in a flat 
unlovely land. Beauteons surroundings lend a zest even to brightest 
sunshine, and the bracing breeze is best enjoyed in the ‘land of 
the mountain and the flood.” New Zealand is above all things 
picturesque. Her beauty is proverbial among the Antipodeans, and 
her green hills and leafy valleys are a joy for ever to those accus- 
tomed to the dusty plains of arid Australia. 

Of course all parts of the colony are not equally lovely to the eye, 
and in some places the visitor is given an unpleasant first impression 
on landing. An amusing instance of this (and also of the omni- 
science of ’Arry on his travels) lately came under my notice. The 
country near the entrance to Wellington Harbour is bare and unin- 
teresting. One of the New Zealand Shipping Company’s home 
steamers was recently steaming into the harbour, and on her forecastle 
head stood two ‘‘ new chums,” having a first glance at their adopted 
eountry. Apparently they were not favourably impressed, for as the 
noble ship was passing between the Heads, one turned to the other 
and, after a good look around, delivered his final verdict as follows: 
“Well, Bill, I don’t think much of this ’ere colony. What 
do you say?” So much for the value of early impressions. I fancy 
our cockney friend would have had occasion to modify his views had 
he known more of the beauties of the country he thought so little of 
at first sight. 

It would be an endless task to attempt even to mention all the 
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show places of New Zealand. Their name is legion. The North 
Island and Middle Island alike have their peculiar nooks of interest 
for the student of the picturesque; while Stewart Island in the far 
south is a little gem in itself so far as scenery is concerned. One 
scarcely knows which to prefer—the volcanic horrors of the North 
Island, or the more homelike beauties of the South. However, 
there is ample room for admiration in both. ‘‘ You pays your 
money and you takes your choice,” as the showman said. I am not 
now writing a guide-book of the colony, nor do I propose to 
catalogue its “beauty spots.” Within my limits of space I can 
do little more than refer to some of the places in New Zealand most 
affected by tourists, premising at the outset that my list is neither 
exhaustive nor exclusive. The simplest way of doing so will be for 
me to take my reader by a “personally conducted” tour from the 
Bluff to the North Cape (the Land’s End to John o’ Groats of New 
Zealand), pointing out some of the principal places of beauty and 
interest en route. 

After spending a day or two among the wooded coves and 
mountains of Stewart Island—not forgetting to pay a visit to its 
embryo tin mines—our tourist should proceed at once to visit the 
West Coast Sounds, by one of the steamers which several times a 
year explore the recesses of these lovely and sequestered arms of 
the sea. On returning to the Bluff he might wend his way by rail 
vid Invercargill to the Lake District, where the glories of Lakes 
Wakatipu, Te Anau and Manapouri may be easily explored ; and if 
possible a digression should be made to the Southerland Waterfall 
(some 1500 feet high), one of the grandest in the world. 

From the Lakes daily trains run to Dunedin, which romantic city 
our tourist will do well to make his next stopping-place. Hence he 
may travel up the valley of the snowfed Waitaki (stocked with giant 
trout) to the base of Mount Cook (13,200 feet in height), and there 
view the glories of the great Tasman glacier and the snow-clad summits 
of the Southern Alps. On by coach and rail vid Burke’s Pass and 
Timaru to Christchurch, whose placid English beauty— intersected 
as it is by the willow-fringed Avon—will be the more appreciated 
after the recent surfeit of mountain scenery. Thence a flying visit 
to lovely Akaroa, with its quaint old French settlement and fruit- 
laden orchards. The intrepid traveller may now strike across 
country by rail and coach through the Otira Gorge—most awful 
and yet beautiful of valleys—to the west coast, and on by steamer 
to Nelson and Picton, in and out of that wondrous watery labyrinth 
known as French Pass. Across the wind-swept Cook Straits he 
must now press on to Wellington, the “ Empire City,” and the 
centre from which to explore the North Island. Here again there 
is a choice of routes. The point to be made for is Auckland, but 
all roads lead thither. The tourist may go up either the east -or 
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the west coast by steamer, or he may go part of the way by train 
through the Manawatu Gorge, with its steep inclines and richly 
wooded surroundings. If possible he should now visit the King 
Country and its glorious wood and river scenery, where the Maori 
may still be found in his native home, apart from the virtues and 
vices of the Pakeha. On then to the fair city of Auckland, and 
thence to the Wonderland of New Zealand—the Hot Lakes. Of 
the marvels of Ohinemutu I have no space to speak. The steaming 
lakes themselves, the geysers, the variety of thermal springs, the 
volcanic cones around, and the grotesque forms of the solemn Maoris 
who inhabit the district, unite to form a picture never to be forgotten. 
The medicinal springs of the Thames are well worth seeing. After 
going back to Auckland, and yachting around its lovely harbour, 
the tourist may steam to Russell—that most northerly and most 
beautiful of townships—and thence through the Bay of Islands 
around the North Cape, where the Three Kings reign in solitary 
state. 

So much for the scenery of our Pacific playground, of which one 
of our latest visitors has truly said: “If one had a dozen summers 
to spend in New Zealand, I believe they could all be passed in 
breaking new ground, and in the enjoyment of scenery of the most 
varied beauty.” 

The wonderfui clearness of the atmosphere lends an enhanced 
beauty to the details of the landscape in the eyes of the fog-accustomed 
Briton. Far distant mountains stand out clear cut against the bright 
blue sky, while the evergreen bush is reflected in the deep azure of 
the Pacific, from whose shores the nearer hills ascend. 

(3) Climate and scenery, however, are not enough for the Britisher 
abroad. He must have something to do. If he takes his play—as 
he does his pleasures—sadly, at all events, he delights to do so 
strenuously and with vigour. The invalid and the fair globe-trotter 
may be content with the passive pleasures of sightseeing and lotus- 
eating, but robust and youthful tourists need more than these when 
at play away from home. Luckily they are not hard to please. 
Their taste in sport is Catholic. All branches of athletics alike are 
welcome to the Englishman on his travels. But his playground 
must provide for him some variety of outdoor recreation, and the 
greater the variety the better equipped the playground, and the 
better pleased the players. 

New Zealand is emphatically the home of the athlete and 
the sportsman. It would be strange indeed if it were not so, 
With her soil and climate she can “raise ” as fine animals—biped 
and quadruped alike—as any part of the world, and her sons take 
to sport of all kinds as ducks to water. Her warm yet temperate 
climate promotes outdoor exercise of every description, and conse- 
quently the votaries of athleticism rejoice in their strength. Cricket, 
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football, tennis, golf, lacrosse, e¢ hoc genus omne, are eagerly pursued 
by lusty players. The streams and lakes abound with trout of a 
size unknown to the Old Worldangler. The red deer and the fallow 
wander over the everlasting hills; while in the “ bush” are to be 
hunted wild pigs and wildercattle. Pheasants and partridges have 
also been introduced from the Mother Country, and wild swans 
(black as night !), geese and ducks are found in great numbers. 
The surrounding ocean teams with fish of varied size and excellence, 
and in some of its “dark unfathomed caves” are to be found 
solitary specimens of the salmo salar, brought at great expense from 
Britain, but which, alas! appear to have grave objections to re- 
ascending the rivers of the land to which they have been exiled. 

The tourist, in fact, is more likely to be embarrassed by the 
richness than the poverty in games of our Pacific playground. We 
seem to have adopted the British national sports in their entirety, 
and one and all they appear to thrive in the country of their 
adoption. 

For the adventurous climber a glorious field presents itself in the 
Southern Alps. An Alpine Club has been recently formed in New 
Zealand, and several daring ascents have been made amongst the 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers of the Middle Island. 

That the climate of New Zealand lends itself to open-air recreation 
goes without saying, and accordingly “ camping-out ” is a favourite 
form of holiday. Bands of young men—“ swag” on back and gun 
in hand—explore the more secluded parts of the country, and 
often live for weeks in tents “ togethef careless of mankind ”— 
shooting, fishing or sketching as the spirit moves them. For them 
the law of trespass has no terrors. Welcomed by the lonely sheep- 
farmers or gold-diggers they may chance to meet in their wander- 
ings, they are free to shoot or fish where and how they choose, 
provided they do not infringe the regulations passed for the pre- 
servation of certain kinds of native and imported game; and in the 
remoter ‘‘ back country ” I fear that even these are more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. 

4, For the older and more advanced pupils, however, the ideal 
playground must needs possess some special features. They have 
outgrown games of all kinds it may be. Some of them at least 
eschew the pleasures of the eye, and must have something where- _ 
with to occupy their minds. Their function is to observe rather 
than to enjoy. For this class of visitors New Zealand is not with- 
out attractions of its own. Apart from the novelty which an Old 
World visitor must naturally experience in the personal observation 
of the working out of the problems of colonisation, there are in 
New Zealand certain objects of interest peculiar to the colony 
which attract the attention of the student of men and things. 

First and foremost are the original denizens of the land—the 
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Maoris. As a race they are a peculiar people. Their early history 
—speculative though it may be—presents many interesting phases 
to the ethnologist. Curios in the shape of relics of former ages 
‘when wild in woods the noble savage ran ” abound in the vicinity of 
their villages. Noris their latter day record devoid of interest. Far 
from being an inferior and degraded race like the Aborigines of 
Australia, the Maoris are an intelligent and warlike nation—adapt- 
ing themselves in many ways to the manners and customs of 
civilisation with a facility which bodes well for their continued 
existence. They possess electoral rights, and the native members 
of the General Assembly are not the least intelligent and well- 
mannered of our local legislators. In the North Island especially 
they retain large tracts of their land—protected by statute from the 
rapacity of white speculators and “‘ landgrabbers ’—and live on the 
proceeds of their farms side by side with the European settlers, 
many of whom lease tracts of country from these dusky lords of the 
soil. 

The lower animals of the colony in their turn attract the atten- 
tion of the roving naturalist. The Great Boa Question is ever open 
for discussion ; while the Kiwi and the Kea alike are alive for 
inspection should the living dog interest more than the dead lion. 
The scientific schoolmaster is abroad in New Zealand, and the foreign 
savant will find himself received with open arms by the members of 
those learned societies which are now busily investigating the varied 
problems presented by the past and present of the flora and fauna of 
the colony. 

The volcanic regions of the North Island are also full of interest 
to the scientist. The volcanoes (active and extinct), the geysers of 
divers kinds, the hot and sulphur springs, and the silicious deposits 
are well worthy of investigation by the intrepid inquirer after truth. 
The pink and white terraces of Rotomahana, alas! disappeared in 
the great eruption of 1886, but the novelty and the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery still remain to awe and perplex the sight- 
seer. 

To the more mercenary tourist the various processes of gold- 
seeking and gold-saving will no doubt present a peculiar charm. 
The search atter the precious metal is pursued in divers ways in 
New Zealand. Quartz-crushing, hydraulic-sluicing, alluvial-digging, 
and river-dredging are all actively employed in the eager scramble 
for gold. In Otago, on the west coast near Reefton, and at the 
Thames are the principal gold-fields of the colony ; and at each of 
these place the process of gold-mining in its varied forms may be 
followed from the matrix to the melting-pot. 

The student of politics may find a visit to this ultra-Democratic 
colony not without profit. Of the various problems our little com- 
munity has solved, to its own greater or less satisfaction, I have 
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little space to speak. Here we have universal (manhood and woman- 
hood !) suffrage, and “‘ one person one vote.” We have a complete 
system of registration of titles, founded on the Torrens Land Transfer 
Act. That troublesome personage, the heir, has disappeared from 
our law, and his absence does not seem to occasion either remark or 
regret. The legal professions are here amalgamated, and the fusion 
appears to work well for litigants. Women’s wrongs are rapidly 
being transformed into rights in this colony. The Female Fran- 
chise is an accomplished fact. We have a Lady Mayoress (Mrs. 
Yates) in Onehunga, a small town near Auckland. A man may 
lawfully marry his deceased wife’s sister, if he so feel inclined. Our 
local university grants degrees in arts, law, and medicine to men 
and to women alike, and already the voice of ‘the sweet girl 
graduate ” is heard in the land of the Maori and Moa. Such are 
some of the questions that the vox populi of New Zealand has 
already settled. Whether in all the above instances it will prove 
also to be the vow Dei remains to be seen. Playing at politics is 
parlous work. 

I have now fulfilled my task of demonstrating New Zealand’s 
fitness for becoming a national playground. The obvious drawback 
is of course its distance from the parent school—Great Britain. But 
that drawback is in effect becoming lessened every year as the means 
of communication improve. Within the past decade at least three 
direct lines of steamers have commenced to run between Old 
England and New Zealand, and the alternative routes vid Australia 
and the United States are always open to the traveller. Thirty-five 
or forty days’ steaming will now bring the voyager from the Thames 
even to this w/tima Thule—from one end of the world to the other— 
and, as Professor Blackie forcibly puts it, “the man who has no 
curiosity to see the end of the world is not worthy to live in the 
world.” Once arrived in the colony the tourist will find his path 
a smooth one. The ubiquitous Cook & Sons are here with their 
tours and coupons. Good hotels abound. We have a magnificent 
fleet of coasting steamers belonging to the Union Steamship 
Company of New Zealand, and our Government and private railways 
are slowly but surely stretching their giant arms across the length 
and breadth of the land. 

So much for the great Pacific Playground. I am _ already 
indebted for a sentence to John Stuart Blackie; and I shall finally 
borrow from him by adapting to my present purpose the wingéd 
words that eminent Grecian has addressed to the English tourists 
in Scotland: “We willingly concede to you the privilege of boast- 
ing that you live in the finest country of the world. Thank God, 
therefore, in the first place that you were born in England; but 
thank Him also in the second place that you will die one day having 
seen ”"—New Zealand. Wo. CunNINGHAM MACGREGOR. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


OnE of the most remarkable features of the age in which we live is 
the great spread of science among all classes of the people and the 
intelligent interest taken by amateurs in almost every branch of 
human knowledge. Even the abstruse science of astronomy has its 
votaries, among the most enthusiastic of which must be reckoned 
Mr. J. J. Aubertin, the author of the little work before us.’ At 
the age of seventy-five, Mr. Aubertin does not hesitate to undertake 
a journey from this country to the waterless deserts of Chile in order 
to observe the total eclipse of-the sun on April 16, 1893. The 
reader need not fear any learned dissertations or intricate formula, 
for Mr. Aubertin was armed only with thermometer and binocular, 
of which, however, he appears to have made good use. .Of the 
doings of the professional astronomers who watched the same eclipse 
under the cloudless Chilian sky we glean some interesting particulars. 
Mr. Aubertin does not appear to have met with any very stirring 
adventures, yet his chatty narrative of the countries he traversed will 
be of interest to the general reader. We have here a book of 152 
pages with which is bound a publisher’s catalogue of no less than 
eighty pages. Some day even the book-worm will turn and refuse 
to encumber one-third of his bookshelves with matter which he does 
not want. 

Although the Government of the United States is apparently 
unable to save the red man from the extinction which has been 
the fate of so many savage races when brought into contact with 
the blessings of civilisation, yet it has done good work in preserving 
all available records of his existence. Not only are such prehistoric 
monuments as still exist carefully maintained and protected at the 
cost of the State, but large sums are also spent in collecting such 
information and implements as are now to be procured, and in pub- 
lishing from time to time the knowledge gained. Among the many 
interesting articles in the last report of the Smithsonian Institution* 


1 By Order of the Sun to Chile. By J. J. Aubertin. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., Limited. 1894. 

* Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1894, Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office. 
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that by O. T. Mason on North American Bows, Arrows and Quivers 
is undoubtedly the most important. All savages spend more time 
and thought on their means of offence and defence than on any 
other apparatus, and study of their weapons cannot fail to afford 
much information as to their mental capacity and inventive power. 
For countless centuries the bow and arrow have in many countries 
been the most powerful offensive weapons, and even at the present time 
we find them employed by a country of such advanced civilisation 
as China. It is difficult to realise in these days, when even twenty 
inches of solid steel will not protect man from the missiles with 
which his brother greets him, that we are so near the period when 
the only propelling agent was the power of the human muscle. 
Even the expert ethnologist will be surprised at the great variety 
of bows and their accessories enumerated by Mr. Mason, and illus- 
trated by more than fifty excellent plates. From the hickory bow 
of the southern regions to the composite driftwood bow of , the 
&skimo there are innumerable gradations, each of which is carefully 
described and depicted. The different forms of arrowheads are not 
only fully explained and illustrated, but the methods employed to 
fashion them from stone are entered into with a minuteness for 
which archeologists cannot be too thankful. Stone implements 
are so universally found in nearly every country that any informa- 
tion upon their manufacture, which is probably the very oldest 
industry, must be of general interest. It is a curious fact that at a 
time when the yew bows of our forefathers were known and dreaded 
throughout Europe the Indians of California and Oregon were 
constructing excellent bows of the same wood. 

Many other articles reproduced from various scientific periodicals 
render this number of more than usual interest. It is a pity that 
so excellent a work should be so badly bound ; we cannot con- 
gratulate the United States Government Bindery upon their work- 
manship, or rather upon what remains after it reaches Europe. 

The uses of the electric current are now so numerous, and the 
literature upon the subject has become so extensive, that a work of 
several volumes is necessary to deal in anything like detail with every 
branch of the subject. For practical purposes, however, it is more 
convenient to have those matters treated separately which have a 
direct bearing upon technical requirements, and this has been well 
done in the small volume before us.’ In the short space of 760 
pages, Mr. Walmsley gives a fairly complete account not only of the 
history and theory of electricity, but also of the more important 
practical applications down to the most recent date. The descrip- 
tions of the various apparatus are clear and concise, and are in most 
cases accompanied by excellent illustrations. In view of the great 


1 The Electric Current. By R. Mullineux Walmsley. London: Cassell & Oo., 
Limited. 
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and growing importance of the electric current for chemical pur- 
poses, we think more than four pages might have been devoted to- 
electro-chemistry, and we cannot quite agree with Mr. Walmsley’s 
statement that ‘all chemically compound liquids are not decomposed 
by the current.” We were under the impression that the majority 
of such liquids are capable of decomposition, and that many im- 
portant industries are based upon this fact. The different meters 
for the measurement of energy are well described and illustrated. 
For the first time in history we now have energy as such laid on 
into our houses, and although the Board of Trade have chosen a 
very inconvenient number as a unit of measurement, it is something 
to have made a beginning. The different varieties of electric lamps 
are clearly described, and the general principles of telegraphy ex- 
plained. A perusal of the chapter on the telephone may throw some 
light upon the frequently recurring interruptions in the working of 
that useful appliance. Electric motors and locomotives occupy a 
considerable space in the volume, and remind us of the constant 
presence of this unseen, but powerful agent in our streets. In view 
of the frequent accidents caused by the electric current, it would be 
a useful feature in such manuals as that before us if a few lines 
were devoted to instructions for giving aid to those injured by 
electricity. There is still something mysterious about death from 
an electric shock. In many cases no organic lesion can be detected, 
and there is grave reason to suspect that life is sometimes rather 
snspended than totally extinguished. For lack, however, of the 
knowledge how to restore certain interrupted muscular movements, 
we are compelled to stand by and see death creep into the place 
of life. / 

When Dr. Smiles writes a biography we may rest assured that 
the interest of his readers will be awakened ; and when the subject 
of his biography is so fascinating a personage as Josiah Wedgwood * 
that interest may well be developed into something akin to enthu- 


siasm. Lives of Wedgwood have already been written by other 


pens, but we know of none which conveys that human interest to: 
the reader which Dr. Smiles knows so well how to awaken. Many 
men have become great apparently in spite of physical suffering and 
misfortune ; but ought we not rather to say that their success has 
been in great measure due to the necessity for additional exertion 
imposed upon them by their very infirmities. Darwin, Wedgwood’s 
illustrious kinsman, is a promineut illustration of this; and Wedg- 
wood himself might never have risen from the level of a journeyman 
potter had it not been for a misfortune which occurred to him in 
his youth. He had been apprenticed to a relation and looked 
for the time when, as a thrower, he could earn the full pay of eight 
shillings a week. An attack of small-pox, however, lamed his right 


1 Josiah Wedgwood. By Samuel Smi'es. London: John Murry. 1894. 
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leg, and, being unable to turn the wheel, he was obliged to direct 
his attention to other branches of the pottery trade. As Mr. Gladstone 
has remarked, it is not often that we have such palpable occasion to 
record our obligations to the small-pox. Although the events which 
Dr. Smiles so graphically portrays occurred but 150 years ago, 
yet the working classes in the pottery district seem to have been 
but a step removed from barbarism. The position of the gentle sex 
was quite as free as could be wished by the new woman of to-day, 
for we learn that the women assumed to a certain extent the garb 
of men and were quite as ready with their oaths, while they generally 
carried pipes in their mouths, The means of transport in those days 
were of the most primitive description. The coarse crockery, which 
.was then the chief production of the Pottery district, was taken to 
market on the backs of horses or donkeys, and at times the roads 
were quite impassable. At the age of twenty-two, with a capital of 
£20, Josiah Wedgwood began the career which was to render him so 
famous, and which conferred such enormous benefits upon the dis- 
trict that became the scene of his labours. The patient research 
and methodical system of experimenting which he adopted are well 
detailed by Dr. Smiles, and can be recommended even now as a 
pattern for any one working out a new subject. Even the stick 
which his lameness compelled him to use became an important aid 
in improving the quality of his goods. In passing through his 
workshops or storerooms, if he noticed any vessel that did not 
satisfy him, the stick was at once called into requisition and the 
faulty piece demolished, no matter what its production might have 
cost. 

Not only in his own industry, but in many other directions did 
Wedgwood benefit his countrymen by his inventive genius and com- 
mercial ability. His pyrometer is still occasionally used, and his 
experiments on flint-glass were of great value to opticians. Chemists 
have special reason to be grateful to Josiah Wedgwood for the 
generous assistance which he gave to Dr. Priestley and without 
which many important scientific discoveries might never have been 
made. This book will well repay perusal, even by those who are not 
particularly interested in the beautiful works of art created by 
Wedgwood. 

To the popular mind one of the most remarkable achievements of 
astronomers is the calculation of the unseen paths through which 
the stars speed on their never-ending journeys. In one sense their 
tracks are endless, in that they return sooner or later to the point 
whence they started ; but the shape of these tracks or orbits varies 
considerably. Some few orbits are circular, or approximately so; 
but the majority are elliptical, and when this is the ease it is 
invariably found that some disturbing influence is at work which 
causes the star to deviate from what was probably originally a 
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circular course. These elliptical orbits are, therefore, of the greatest 
interest to astronomers, and it is in connection with them that some 
of the most important discoveries of astronomy have been made. 
Why orbits are elliptical, and what are their conditions of stability, 
has been well explained by Mr. H. Larkin’ in a small pamphlet, 
which is so clearly written as to be quite intelligible even to readers 
not versed in mathematics or astronomy. Although, as we have 
remarked, the greater number of all orbits are, as a matter of fact, 
elliptical, yet we cannot share the opinion of Mr. Larkin that an 
elliptical orbit is necessarily more stable than a circular one. It 
appears to us that, given a certain disturbing force, the deformation 
of an elliptical orbit would be quite as great as that of a circular 
one. Neither can we endorse Mr. Larkin’s theory that the so-called 
blazing stars are bodies which have suddenly exploded. The out- 
bursts of light emanating from such stars are of too long a duration 
to agree with the usual conception of an explosion. It seems far 
more probable that such outbursts may be due to the sudden impact 
of two bodies. One of these would be the visible star; but the 
other may have been one of those dark, mysterious bodies which 
photography has shown us are abundant in sidereal space. No 
human eye has ever seen or will ever see them, because the light 
which they emit has no action upon our retina, although the more 
delicate photographic film retains its impress, 

Most of us are human enough to derive some small comfort from 
the greater misfortunes of others, and from this point of view the 
meteorolugical records of other countries may afford some solace to 
dwellers in our British Isles. After experiencing, in the brief space 
of fifteen minutes, rain, hail, a severe thunderstorm, and a heavy fall 
of snow, we turned to the Indian Weather Review? It is true that 
we did not find quite such a variety in so short a time; but our 
snowfall at once sank into insignificance when we read of an annual 
snowfall of forty to sixty feet in the Kumaun Hills. The hailstones 
we had just been admiring failed to arouse much interest when con- 
trasted with the hailstones as large as limes which fell at Pudukota in 
August 1894. Our whole annual rainfall would be a mere shower 
to dwellers in Arakan and Tenasserim, who may expect about 200 
inches of rain annually. Many other interesting facts may be 
gleaned from these reports, the value of which to the Indian Govern- 
ment must be incalculable. They practically afford the only means 
of foretelling the famines which, in spite of lavish expenditure on 
irrigation and other works, still remain the scourge of our Indian 
Empire. 

1 Elliptical Orbits, By Henry Larkin. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


2 Indian Weather Review. By John Eliot. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent 
of Government Printing. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE compiler of the Message of Man' has displayed an immense 
amount of industry and ingenuity in collecting and arranging an 
immense number of passages referring to various aspects of the 
moral life. The author has scrupulously avoided the least shade of 
theology, but many of the selections are imbued with a religious 
spirit. The skill of the compiler is exhibited in the manner in 
which he has strung together short passages from writers far removed 
from one another in everything but a common sympathy and love 
for that which is ethically praiseworthy. The collection contains 
ninety-two chapters, and in every one the same high standard is 
maintained. As an illustration of the author’s method we may refer 
to the closing chapter, ‘ The Law of Righteousness Abideth in Glory 
for Evermore.” This is composed of thirteen passages from Sophocles, 
Wordsworth, Milton, Martineau, Swinburne, E. Arnold, and Kant. 
But there is scarcely a poet, or prose writer, of the highest class 
who has not been made to contribute to the collection. 

The principal papers in Dr. Wace’s volume, Christianity and 
Agnosticism,’ represent the learned Prebendary’s share in a contro- 
versy carried on with Professor Huxley in the pages of the Vineteenth 
Century in 1888 and 1889. As Professor Huxley has reprinted 
his original contributions to the dispute in Hssays on Controverted 
Questions, Dr. Wace thought it was due to himself to follow suit. 
It is always an advantage to have the two sides of a controversy 
before one, and so we cannot feel ungrateful to Dr. Wace for his 
volume; but he does not shine in a duel with so doughty a cham- 
pion as Professor Huxley. There is a good old-fashioned dogmatic 
tone in these papers, and the author delights to fix upon some point 
and hammer at it till he is tired. In the preface he makes much 
of a statement he imputes to Mr. Huxley, that “ it is immoral and 
unjustifiable to accept propositions without logically satisfactory 
evidence ”—but Mr. Huxley adds, and it is this and not a mere act 
of faith which he condemns—“ and that reprobation ought to attach 
to the profession of belief on such inadequately supported proposi- 
tions.” The kind of language Professor Huxley had in view was 
that of Dr. Wace in his first paper on Agnosticism: ‘“ He may 
prefer to call himself an Agnostic; but his real name is an older 
one—he is an infidel, that is to say, an unbeliever. The word 
infidel, perhaps, carries an unpleasant significance. Perhaps it is 
right that it should. It is, and it ought to be, an unpleasant thing 
for a man to have to say plainly that he does not believe Jesus Christ. 


1 The Message of Man; a book of Ethical Scriptures. London : Swan Sonnen- 


schein & Co. 1895. a 
2 Christianity and Agnosticism, Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian. 
Faith. By Henry Wace, D,D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 


Sons. 1895, 
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It is, indeed, an awful thing to say.” This is just the tone of the 
Church, which naturally arouses the indignation of a conscientious 
and not ignorant sceptic, especially one who knows that there is no- 
certainty even as to what Jesus Christ did say. With this question 
and others like it, involving the authenticity of the books of the 
Bible, Dr. Wace deals in other papers, but he is content to fall back 
upon the very shallow argument that the negative critics differ 
amongst themselves. As, for instance, they cannot agree amongst 
themselves as to the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, therefore 
Dr. Wace is satisfied that Moses wrote it, notwithstanding that all 

the critics agree at least in the one conclusion—that Moses could not 

have been the author. Throughout the book the arguments are as- 
poor as the tone is dogmatic. 

We are glad to give a cordial welcome to the reprint of the essay 
entitled Biological Religion,’ by the late Dr. T. Campbell Finlayson. 
Dr. Henry Drummond’s clever book, Natwral Law in the Spiritual 
World, in spite of its phenomenal success, always seemed to us 
amazingly superficial, so that we can thoroughly endorse Dr. Finlay- 
son’s exposure of its fallacies and inconsistencies. No admirers of 
Dr. Drummond’s book should neglect to read this most able criti- 
cism of it. 

The Rev. John Page Hopps tells us in a prefatory note that this 
little book, Pessimism, Science, and fod,’ is in all probability his last.. 
As far as we can call to mind the numerous publications Mr. Hopps 
has sent out into the world, we should also be inclined to say it is 
his best. Mr. Hopps is a spiritual theist, and, we believe, a 
spiritualist in another sense; but he has no quarrel with science as 
long as it leaves him the spiritual universe to explore at will. The 
thought in the book is always pitched high, and the language is 
always fitted to it. 

It is nearly ten years since Dr. Harnack’s History of Dogma * 
first appeared, and as it has now reached a third edition it must 
be regarded as having established its position as a standard work 
upon the subject of which it treats. We are indebted to Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate for giving an early place to an English edition 
of it in their New Theological Translation Library, of which Pro- 
fessors Cheyne and Bruce are the general editors. The first 
volume is now before us, admirably translated by Mr. Neil Buchanan. 
The students of the early development of Christian doctrine will 
find in it much light upon the obscure problem of the rise of 
dogma, though the present volume is mainly occupied with pre-- 


1 Biological Religion. By the late T. Campbell Finlayson, D.D. Third edition- 
London : James Clarke & Co. 1895. 

2 Pessimism, Science, and God. A Message for the Day. By John Page Hopps. 
London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1894. 

3 History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Translated from the third Germam 
edition. By Neil Buchanan. Vol.i. Londonand Edinburgh : Williams & Norgate. 
1894. 
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liminaries, Dr. Harnack, imposing upon himself necessary limita- 
tions, confines himself in the main to the origin and development of 
the dogmas which have survived in ecclesiastical Christianity, and 
avoided those by-paths of theology which are known as heresies. 
He has found it necessary, however, to include a brief but useful 
account of Gnosticism, and of the work of Marcion. In the part 
of the work dealing with presuppositions the author gives us 
his views of the conditions which prevailed at the birth of 
Christianity, and the influences which contributed to it. In oppo- 
sition to some modern writers he considers that Pharisaism was 
the soil out of which Christianity grew, and there is evidence to show 
that that sect was not so wholly absorbed in the legal aspect of 
Judaism as is generally believed, but that there was by the side of 
its ceremonialism a tendency, at least, to an ethical movement, 
Though Dr, Harnack admits that we know so little of the life of 
Jesus before His public appearance that it is impossible to say He 
had not come under Greek influences, to our mind it is impossible 
to account for the Jesus of the Gospel on any other ground, without 
at the same time refusing to admit that He was also influenced by 
the finer ideas of the Jewish sect; still the manifest antipathy 
evident between Jesus and the Pharisees leaves us in doubt as to 
the absolute correctness of Dr. Harnack’s view. When we come to 
the apostolic and post-apostolic times we are on firmer ground, and 
here Dr. Harnack is a safe guide. The succeeding volumes of 
this work will be eagerly waited for by English readers. 

The story of the discovery and transcription of an old Syriac 
‘Codex of the Gospels’ in the Convent of St. Katharine on Mount 
‘Sinai, by Mrs. Lewis and her sister Mrs. Gibson, is now well known, 
and what was known of the MS. led to a general wish for an Eng- 
lish translation. This work Mrs. Lewis has performed in addition 
to her other services, and it is now given to.the publicin a complete 
form by Messrs. Macmillan. The variations in it from the received 
text are numerous, but one of the most important is the omission of 
the last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark. It is clear that in 
this case the omission was not accidental, and the inference is that 
these suspected verses were not known to the writer. As these 
verses are generally regarded as of some theological importance, 
this additional evidence of their unauthenticity is too serious to be 
disregarded. The most significant variation is of course that which 
has already been discussed in other quarters, and is to be found 
in the sixteenth verse of the first chapter of Matthew : “‘ Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is called 
the Christ.” We do not see how it is possible to regard this, 
having in mind the probable genealogy of this particular MS., as 


1A Translation of the Four Gospels. From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. 
By Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.8. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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anything else but strong if not conclusive evidence that the original 
Gospel knew nothing about the miraculous conception. We see 
before us traces of the supernatural account in process of forma- 
tion. We may have our own hypothesis as to how this transfor- 
mation of the natural birth to the supernatural came about, but 
that it was taking place during the formation of the Gospel tradition 
this text makes clear. For though in the eighteenth verse it is said 
Mary was found with child by the Holy Ghost, later on again in the 
twenty-fifth verse we read, “ She bore to him [Joseph] a son.” We 
cannot agree with Mrs, Lewis that the clear intention of these 
passages is counterbalanced by anything which is found in the 
same MS. in Luke or John. 

The Divine Problem of Man,’ by the Viscountess de Panama, is a 
short essay of a devout and mystical character, containing an 
explanation of the nature of man which it is not easy to comprehend. 
It is no doubt the product of a simple religious faith which deserves 
to be treated with respect, but we confess it has not afforded us any 
light upon the problem upon which it treats. It is beautifully 
printed and bound, as becomes the rank of the author and the 
reputation of the Roxburghe Press. 

Dr. Paul Carus has compiled a highly interesting volume relating 
to the life and teachings of Buddha,* consisting almost entirely of 
extracts or adaptations from the sacred books of Buddhism. They 
are arranged in such an order as to give the reader a connected 
idea of the traditional life of Buddha and the essential characteristics 
of his teaching, at least as these are regarded by the compiler. Dr. 
Carus does not profess to have followed literally the documents, but 
has to a certain extent idealised, as the life of Jesus is idealised by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. It must not be taken too literally, 
but it may be read by Christians with pleasure and profit. 

Appropriately following this life of Buddha we may notice a little 
book on the Religions of the World, by Dr. G. M. Grant (A. & C. 
Black). The religions treated are Mohammedanism, Confucianism 
(which is not a religion), Hinduism, and Buddhism. The accounts 
are written from a liberal Christian point of view, and in the main 
justice is done to these systems, but the author is at no pains to 
disguise his belief in the superiority of Christianity. On the whole 
he is justified, and yet it occurs to us that an intelligent Mohammedan 
or Buddhist might write an interesting chapter on the success and 
failure of Christianity. 

Tracings from the Acts of the Apostles, by C. E. Stuart (Marlborough 
& Co.), is a commentary on the events described in that book. The 
writer takes the authenticity of the Acts for granted, and has no 








? The Divine Problem of Man as a Living Soul. Being an Explanation of what 
Man is, By Mariquita Viscountess de Panama. London: The Roxburghe Press. 1894. 

2 The Gospel of Buddha According to Old Recurds. Told by Paul Carus. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Cempany. 1895. 
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doubt as to its being genuine history. The orthodoxy of the author 
is above suspicion, and he has no doubt about a single doctrine or 
supernatural occurrence. 

The Preaching of the Cross, by the Rev. Theodore Johnson 
(Skeffington & Son), consists of a number of short addresses or 
meditations for the season of Lent. It is not a kind of book that. 
calls for criticism on our part; we can only say that, much as. 
we respect the devoutness of the author, we do not sympathise 
with his presentation of religion. We have one fault to find with 
the author, who is fond of quoting from popular hymns. A verse 
from the well-known hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” by Sarah 
Flower Adams, is attributed to Cardinal Newman (!), and a verse 
from the still better known evening hymn of Bishop Ken is given to 
a “‘modern poet,” John Keble. Such mistakes by a clergyman, 
who is also the Chief Diocesan Inspector for Rochester, are 
unpardonable. 

The Wondrous Cross, by the Rev. T. M. Burnett, M.A. (same 
publishers), is a work of a similar character to the above, con- 
sisting of eight simple addresses on the Seven Last Words. The 
author displays considerable ingenuity in connecting the Seven 
Words with the seven sacraments in a manner that Churchmen no 
doubt will appreciate. Ingenuity indeed seems to be the writer's 
failing, for he finds a curious meaning in the “ mystic number 
seven.” The number seven, he tells us, is to be obtained by 
adding the numbers three and four together—not a very recondite 
discovery. But we are further told- that “three” is the perfect 
number, the number of the Holy Trinity, which represents God ; 
and “ four” represents the earth with its four quarters or corners, 
its four winds, and four seasons. Thus seven means the union of 
earth and God. A sacrament also consists of two parts—one divine, 
the other earthly. This is more ingenious than convincing. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In spite of the recent wholesale denunciations of American politicians 
and American institutions in this country, we still believe that English- 
men have much to learn from both. We are quite aware of the 
fact that flagrant corruption has eaten its way into the heart of 
many of the great municipalities of the United States of America, 
and we have ourselves pointed out some of the chief causes of this 
horrible corruption in the pages of this Review. But we do not 
believe this corruption to be universal. As Mr. Michael Davitt in 
a letter to the Daily Chronicle concisely puts it, “one New York 
does not make an America, nor do half a dezen political Jabcz 
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Balfours convict all the politicians of the Republic as rogues and 
boodlers.” In our opinion the Gilchrist Trustees have performed 
a national service in their interpretation of the trust imposed upon 
them. In the early part of last year they decided to send five 
women teachers to America for the purpose of studying and report- 
ing upon secondary schools for girls and institutions for the training 
of women, After a careful consideration of a list containing the 
names of some of the ablest and most experienced women teachers 
in this country, they selected five and awarded to each a travelling 
scholarship of £100 for a two months’ tour in the States. Upon 
their return last autumn these ladies presented to the trustees care- 
fully prepared reports. Satisfied that these reports could not fail 
to be of interest and value to those engaged in the solution of our 
great educational problem, the trustees assisted in their publication, 
and the result appears in the four little volumes before us.’ 

We are told by Miss Page, that although in a sense education 
in the United States is national in that it is practically compulsory 
and state-aided, yet there is no federal system as a whole. ‘‘ Hach 
State has its own educational laws, and raises, appropriates and dis- 
tributes school funds in its own way.” At the head of each State 
educational department stands the superintendent, who usually 
appoints the county superintendents. ‘These map out the county 
into school districts and generally supervise them. Cities, however, 
are an exception. ‘They are regarded as counties in themselves, 
hence the schools in two cities in the same State may have 
different systems. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” adds Miss Page, “I found a 
certain amount of uniformity in all the schools that I visited. All 
have primary grades passing on to the grammar grades, and above 
the grammar grades the high schools, which last may lead to 
college life, but may also lead to business life.” 

In connection with the graded schools we can only mention the 
principal points which most strongly appealed to Miss Page. These 
were, first, the systematic cultivation of the spirit of nationality which 
is fostered by national holidays, such as ‘‘Commemoration Day.” 
The love of nature is taught by the celebration of what is termed 
“* Arbour Day,” on which occasion trees and shrubs are planted—we 
‘assume as in Canada—in the school playgrounds, and children 
thereby encouraged to tend and love them. Freedom of behaviour 
in school hours is a marked characteristic and is accompanied, says 
Miss Page, by admirable order and discipline. Perhaps the most 
striking results are those obtained by the system of co-education. 
In the grade schools (primary and grammar) boys and girls, with 


1 Graded Schools in the Cnited States of America. By Mary H. Page. Methods of 
Education in the United States of America. By Alice Zimmern. The Education of Girls 
in the United States. By Sara A. Burstall. The Training of Teachers in the United 
States of America. By Amy Blanche Bramwell, B.Sc., and H. Millicent Hughes. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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the exceptions of certain manual work, such as cooking, sewing, and 
metal work, have the same curriculum and attend the same classes. 
When thus educated, girls possess more dignity, quietness and self- 
possession, and boys exhibit a wholesome restraint in their manners. 
Dr. Harris is quoted to show that girls confined by themselves 
develop the sexual tension much earlier, and that the same rule 
applies to boys. Although education is not universally compulsory, 
yet other agencies exist in the different States—c.g., in Omaha, 
children who do not attend are looked after by charitable insti- 
tutions, and by the Massachusetts State law the private schools must 
be as good as the public schools, and the onus of proof lies on the 
former. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says Miss Page, ‘‘do Americans seem to 
grudge money for schools, In Denver the cost of the high school 
was $325,000. The total cost of fifteen school buildings in the 
same city to May 5, 1890, was $819,861, or an average cost per 
building of over £10,000.” 

It is to Miss Zimmern, however, that we must turn for the fullest 
account of the methods of education in vogue in the various public 
and private schools. In theory all children, of whatever social 
position, attend the same schools and receive the same education, but 
in practice about one-twelfth—much the same proportion as in this 
country—attend private schools. Of these Miss Zimmern declares 
that probably nowhere in the world are they so numerous and so 
good. 

In the primary public schools the subjects are very similar to 
those taught in our own elementary schools, with this important 
exception, that in every school the history of the United States is 
taught, whereas many English schools are content to leave their 
pupils in absolute ignorance of the history of their own country. 

The high school is the American answer to the secondary 
education problem. Superior education is provided by the college 
or the university. 

Although the time-table and arrangement of work do not differ 
greatly, there is an immense variance in the methods of teaching. 
“ Broadly,” says Miss Zimmern, ‘“‘ the English school aims at written, 
the American at oral, work.” The use of the blackboard has avery 
important bearing: this generally runs round three sides of the 
room, and is used more by the pupils than by the teachers. In 
addition to this, maps, pictures, models, scientific collections, speci- 
mens, &c., are regarded not as luxuries, but as necessities. Many 
schools |have two large laboratories—one for physics and one for 
chemistry—a studio, and a gymnasium. Some have rooms specially 
fitted up as libraries, in which the pupils are allowed to work during 
study hours. 

“This system,” says Miss Zimmern, “ makes them self-reliant, 
quick and ready of expression, but it does not make them neat, or 
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methodical, or accurate.” A mixture of the two systems, Miss 
Zimmern thinks, would produce admirable results. 

Miss Burstall’s report is concerned chiefly with the secondary and 
higher education of girls. Although “ politics,” the bane of American 
local government, are introduced into the local management of the 
public schools, their evil influence is not universal, and in the case of 
secondary schools is reduced to a minimum by the institution of 
State Boards of Education. The influence of these bodies, says 
Miss Burstall, has been excellent. Their powers are advisory and 
supervisory rather than compulsory ; but since they frequently have 
a State school fund to dispense, they are able to see that the school 
law is efficiently carried out. In ‘the matter of discipline Miss 
Burstall believes that America has advanced beyond England. In 
fact, all these writers agree that the American pupil has far more 
self-reliance and love of research. Prizes and competitive examina- 
tions are rare: love of knowledge is the determining motive. 

On the teaching of history Miss Burstall writes strongly. England, 
she says, has much to learn from America in this respect. ‘‘ The 
difficulties there are at least as great as in England; party spirit 
runs high; the people are homogeneous neither in race nor in 
religion, and burning questions, such as were involved in the war 
of North and South, are not wanting. Nevertheless, teachers deal 
with the institutions and present history of the nation, and impart 
to their pupils an intelligent, and at the same time earnest, enthu- 
siasm for their country.” 

Two defects Miss Burstall notes: first, that sufficient attention is 
not given in the development of the individual talents of a particular 
boy or girl; and, secondly, although ample provision is made for 
indoor gymnastics in girls’ schools, there is almost complete neglect 
of outdoor games and recreations, 

On the training of teachers Miss Bramwell and Miss Hughes 
each present separate reports, although they travelled and worked 
together. Of a!l educational matters that of the training of teachers 
is undoubtedly the most important, and though, says Miss Hughes, 
this is being increasingly recognised both in America and in Europe, 
little attention is paid in either continent to what is being done in 
the other. ‘“ The ignorance,” she writes, “that prevails among 
American teachers as to what is being attempted in England is, I 
fear, only equalled by our own ignorance of American educational 
life.” The volume before us deals with the State normal schools, 
which are supported by a particular State and which provide teachers 
for the public schools of that State ; city normal and training schools, 
the former maintained by the larger cities for the preparation of 
their own teachers, the latter being purely professional institutions ; 
and departments of pedagogy in universities and colleges which 
carry out the professional preparation of secondary teachers. Both 
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writers lay stress upon the psychological study of children in 
America, which is now being systematically organised in a National 
Association for the Study of Children, and both agree that each 
country has something to learn from the other. No one interested 
‘in education here can afford to be without these eminently practical 
little volumes. 

Twenty years ago, according to Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, the 
individualists in this country could all have been comfortably seated 
in a Bayswater ’bus. Twelve years ago this number had increased, 
mainly owing to the influence of Mr. Herbert Spencer, to some three 
hundred, To-day they may be counted by thousands and by tens 
of thousands, and this increase is due, we are told, “ partly to the 
‘same cause, partly to the efforts of the Personal Rights Defence 
Association and the Liberty and Property Defence League, and 
partly to the visible effects of the practical State socialism of the 
Legislature.” 

Personally, we must confess to some very considerable doubt of 
‘these figures. In fact, we should have thought that the very opposite 
had been the truth; but then Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe informs 
us that he took a census at the time, and this of course settles the 
‘question. How this census was taken Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe 
does not condescend to inform us, and we certainly have no recol- 
lection of being requested by him or any one else to make such a 
‘confession of faith. 

Taking as his text Mr. Herbert Spencer’s formula of justice, 
“ Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man,” Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
‘thorpe proceeds to show how various economic and social problems 
may be solved by the application of this apparently simple principle. 
The State, it is needless to say, is his special béte-noir, a kind of 
Aunt Sally to be shied at on every possible occasion. Its only jus- 
tification for existence is the maintenance of an army and a fleet. 
But why not leave even this to a voluntary association like Lloyd’s ? 
All our Factory Acts, our Mines Regulations Acts, our Free Library 
Acts, our Education Acts, and Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts, &c., &¢., should be at once repealed as infringements of equal 
freedom and as socialistic legislation ! 

The struggle to-day, says Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, is between 
Individualism and Socialism. What is Individualism and what is 
Socialism we are not told. Neither have we any definition of 
“equal freedom.” Mr. Donisthorpe should have remembered his John 
Locke, who said: ‘‘ Where there is no law, there is no freedom.” 
But the murder must out. Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe avows 
himself to be a philosophic anarchist. He is careful to deprecate a 


' Law ina Free State. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Barrister-at-Law. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895, 
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resort to violence, but considers that majorities have no rights over 
minorities, and that such minorities are fully justified in resisting by 
force the will of the majority. Now, law is nothing else than the 
expression of the public opinion of the majority of a given society, 
and if society is to exist, individuals must either practically conform 
to the law or leave the country. The Post Office and other State 
institutions came in for the old unlimited abuse, and the private 
postal companies in America are eulogised at the expense of the 
former. Upon the merits of this comparison we prefer to follow 
Professor Seeley : “‘ The Post Office,” he says, ‘‘ renders better service 
on the whole for far less money, and it takes much more trouble to 
accommodate the general public. So far as speed is concerned, the 
author may say that for some five years he had occasion to use both 
the Post Office and the express companies, and he never knew an 
instance in which the Post Office parcel did not reach its destination 
sooner than the express parcel when both were sent to the same 
place at the same time.” Of the many amazing assertions and in- 
correct statements the following may be taken as a type. ‘‘The 
whole duty of man,” says Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, “is his 
duty to himself.” 

The book is full of crude theories, impracticable suggestions and 
glaring inconsistencies, but at the same time there is a considerable 
amount of humour, if not of the highest order, and the three 
chapters, entitled Education and Instruction, Marriage, and the 
Status of Children, are perhaps worth reading. 

If Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe is the politician whose woes are 
described in the last chapter, and if he is to be taken seriously, he 
must be an extremely disagreeable person to encounter. 

The Law of Cremation’ does not sound a particularly inviting 
study, but in the hands of Mr. Aubrey Richardson even this gruesome 
subject is capable of being made attractive. The body of law in 
this country, however, is but small. It is yet in the making, and 
it becomes, therefore, desirable to know what are the laws and cus- 
toms in force in other countries to-day. And, further than this, it 
is interesting, even if not instructive, to know what were the laws 
and customs in primitive and ancient societies. 

We have frequently of late had occasion to observe how fruitful 
the comparative method may be if properly used, and when to this 
is added the historical, the inquirer is almost overwhelmed with 
arguments and precedents. Mr. Richardson, at any rate, takes a 
wide survey, commencing with the practice among the primitive 
Aryans, whose home he fixes, in common with most modern scholars, 
except Professor Max Miiller, in Europe. Persia, India, Greece, 

1 The Law of Cremation. An Outline of the Law Relating to Cremation Ancient 
and Modern, together with the Rules and Regulations of various Cremation 


Societies at Home and Abroad. By Aubrey Richardson, Solicitor. London: 
Reeves & Turner. | 
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Rome, Ancient America, and Feudal Europe are passed in review. 
We cannot, however, accept Mr. Richardson’s explanation of suttee 
in India. At least, his explanation, that mothers of infant chil- 
dren and pregnant women were excepted in consideration of other 
lives being at stake, is only a partial one. The true explanation is 
that given by Sir Henry Maine, viz., that the only way in which 
the childless widow’s tenancy for life, in a considerable portion of her 
husband’s estate, could be got rid of, was by inducing her to sacrifice 
herself, and the extraordinary anxiety of her family to effect this 
was assisted by the purely professional dislike of the Brahmins to 
her enjoyment of any property. The bulk of the book is taken up 
with the modern law as it has existed and exists to-day in Europe, 
America, and India, the last chapter only dealing with the law in 
this country. 

The chief objection in this and other countries to the general 
adoption of cremation is that rapid decomposition of the body removes 
all traces of poison or violence. But, as Mr.Richardson points out, Sir 
Henry Thompson has shown that this objection is mainly imaginary. 
There are practically only the three metallic poisons, arsenic, antimony 
and mercury, which are at all likely to be detected after exhumation ; 
and as a matter of fact, of the deaths in 1889, amounting to 518,353, 
as many as 15,100 deaths were not certified at all, and it is esti- 
mated that the average number of exhumations a year in England 
and Wales is only five. 

Under a proper system of cremation, however, as in France and 
certain parts of Germany, in all cases of death the certificate of an 
official medical officer of health would be compulsory. There is 
much useful information in the Appendix. 

We would remind Mr. Richardson that there is no “ Court of 
Criminal Appeal,” so-called, although there is the Court of Crown 
Cases Reserved. 

Although the time has passed for the immediate use of an election 
guide, yet intending candidates and officials will do well to provide 
themselves against the next elections with Mr. Ryde’s Election 
Manual for Parish Councillors, Urban and Rural District Councillors, 
and Guardians outside London.’ 

The present work is distinguished by the same clearness and 
accuracy as the author's treatise on the Local Government Act, 1894, 
which we noticed at the time of its appearance in the spring of 
last year. 


1 An Election Manual for Parish Councillors, Urban and Rural District Councillors, 
and Guardians outside London. Being the Orders of the Local Government Board 
and the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1884), with ful} 
Explanatory Notes and an Introduction. By Walter C. Ryde, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Reeves & Turner. 1894, 














Voyages and Travels. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE title of The Globe Trotter in India Two Hundred Years Ago’ 
is not strictly accurate, since only the first fifty pages out of some 
two hundred are concerned with the adventures of this seventeenth- 
century tourist. This sketch is so pleasantly written, and the 
matter so interesting, that if Mr. Macmillan had given us nothing 
more we should have been satisfied, and we should have been still 
better pleased if this sketch had been extended to double or 
even treble its present length. Not, however, that we would have 
missed the Other Indian Studies which ocenplotis the book. 

This early traveller, Gemelli Careri, a doctor in civil law, was 
born at Naples in 1651, and died in 1725. He commenced his 
journey round the world on June 13, 1693, and returned to Naples 
on December 3, 1699. When we compare this with the modern 
trip round the world in eighty days, we begin to realise the immense 
changes in travel that have taken place. 

And further than this, as Gemelli himself explains, to have 
attempted this as a mere traveller would only have been to court 
failure. Large sums of money or letters of credit, in those days 
were dangerous and useless respectively. He therefore recom- 
mended travellers to take nothing but merchandise. ‘The 
traveller,” he says, “‘ thereby provides himself with a natural means 
of intercourse with all nations, and even the most barbarous welcome 
a merchant who brings them the comforts of life, and think that in 
pillaging or ill-treating him they would offend in his person the 
right of nations, and expose themselves to the same treatment in 
the form of reprisals.” 

Upon reaching India, Gemelli only made one expedition into the 
interior, but it was a memorable one. He visited Aurangzebe’s 
camp at Galgala, where he had an audience of the Great Mogul. 
That he ever arrived there at all is remarkable, since he had a 
practice of breaking the native idols whenever he thought he could 
do so unobserved. 

At Galgala, Gemelli saw Sicunder Adil Shah, the deposed King 
of Beejapoor, who, according to Meadows Taylor, had died years 
before. 

In the Other Studies Mr. Macmillan has done good service in 
calling attention to the high literary merits of the novels Zit and 
Xoe and Lady Bluebeard by the late Mr. Curwen, editor of the 
Times of India. Of this writer he says: “In the rather barren 
roll of Anglo-Indian literature he must assuredly take the very 

1 The Globe Trotter in India Two Hundred Years Ago, and Other Indian Studies. 
By Michael Macmillan, B.A. (Oxon.), Fellow of the ‘Bombay University, and Pro- 


fessor of English Literature at Elphinstone College, Bombay. London: Swan 
“Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 
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highest rank among those who have succeeded in throwing the 
glamour of romance and poetry over life in the East.” 

We cannot do more here than refer to the excellent essay on Heredity 
and the Regeneration of India. Mr. Macmillan’s argument is shortly 
this, that the system of female seclusion is answerable in India, as 
it has been answerable elsewhere, for race degeneration, and he 
strongly urges the natives of India to abandon a system which has 
left them behind in the struggle for national existence. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Georce AvGustus SaLa is nothing if not entertaining. He isa 
kind of journalistic Ulysses. He has been everywhere ; he has seen 
all the celebrities worth seeing; he has partaken of thousands of 
public dinners; in short, he knows life thoroughly. His work, 
entitled Zondon Up to Date,’ embodies the result of many years of 
fruitful observation and experience, and it proves that Mr. Sala 
possesses the rare art of imparting information while merely profess- 
ing to amuse his readers. The opening sketch, in which he describes 
“ A Levée at St. James’s Palace,” is a charming specimen of this 
delightful writer’s style. While reading it we almost forgot that 
William Makepeace Thackeray was no longer living in our midst, 
and it seemed as if the celebrated author of Zhe Book of Snobs had 
been re-incarnated in Mr. Sala. 

Let it not be assumed from this*that the writer of the work 
before us is not perfectly original. His style, not only in this book 
but in his clever experiments in the domain of fiction, is, indeed, 
his own, to a much more real extent than is that of Mr. Hall Caine, 
who, in his overrated novel Zhe Manzxman, does not hesitate to 
borrow not only the ideas but the very language of the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Mr. Sala looks on Charles Dickens as his master, and to this feeling 
of veneration we may perhaps attribute his uncritical estimate of that 
great literary caricaturist’s productions. He also regards Thackeray 
with the admiring gaze of a hero-worshipper, though we find him 
correcting a blunder in Vanity Fair as to Rawdon Crawley having 
driven in a cab to wait on George 1V., the fact being that cabs were 
not used in the English metropolis until the succeeding reign. 
The truth is, Mr. Sala, though his book is “ up to date,” belongs 
partly to another generation, and that he has a slight tendency to 
assume the rdle of a /audator temporis acti. In the portion of the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Travels in Regent Street,” the attempts to identify 
places referred to in such works as Nicholas Nickleby become 8 


-_ ‘eos Up to Date. By George Augustus Sala. London: Adam & Charles 
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little wearisome. It is true that the late Charles Dickens knew the 
outer face of London well, but he knew very little of the inner life 
of its inhabitants. The shallowness of Dickens’s studies of character 
—if such indeed they can be called—will make his novels practi- 
cally worthless for psychological purposes, and even in the mere 
matter of topography the author of Pickwick is not altogether 
reliable. 

In point of accuracy, Mr. Sala is himself head and shoulders 
above his “master.” The sketch of “Great Grubby Street Police 
Court” is far more realistic than anything that Dickens ever wrote. 
Excellent, too, is the account of “ The Morning Mammoth newspaper 
office” —a picture whose truthfulness can be borne out by every 
working journalist. Here is a passage in which Mr. Sala shows his 
capacity for really fine writing when he chooses for a moment to 
abandon his colloquial style : 

“Sir Isaac Newton, when he was congratulated on the imperish- 
able service which he had rendered to science, modestly likened 
himself to a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting himself in 
now and then finding another pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
him. I have not the slightest pretensions to scientific knowledge of 
any kind, nor am I aware of having rendered any appreciable 
service to anybody. Still—-at an immensity of interval—I have so 
far followed Sir Isaac in playing on the shore, and diverting myself 
with a few smooth pebbles and pretty shells, while the great ocean 
of Daily Journalism lay all undiscovered before me.” 

The Institute of Journalists, to whose usefulness Mr. Sala pays a 
tribute, should show their appreciation of this veteran journalist in 
some practical form. He should be their honoured guest, their 
“Grand Old Man,” on some festive occasion, when the knights of 
the pen assemble to sing the praises of their own great profession. 

Who has not heard of Madame Blavatsky? In a very readable 
little volume! Mr. Arthur Lillie sketches the strange career of that 
extraordinary woman, and criticises the system of religion or 
philosophy of which she was the prophetess. We learn that 
Madame Blavatsky was born in 1831 at Ekaterinoslow, in the south 
of Russia; that from her earliest youth she was mediumistic; that 
she was even while a girl the associate of phantom ‘“ hunchbacks ” 
and water-sprites ; that she was married at seventeen to General 
Blavatsky, a gentleman nearer seventy than sixty ; that she left him 
after three months; and that between 1848 and 1857 she visited 
Tibet and learned the secrets of the Mahatmas. The rest of her life 
was devoted to ‘‘ theosophy.” What is theosophy? For an answer 
to this question we refer the reader to Mr. Lillie’s interesting work. 


1 Madame Blavatsky and her Theosophy. A Study. By Arthur Lillie. London = 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 185. 
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We must, however, make the observation that the author appears to 
be scarcely fair to Madame Blavatsky. According to him, she was 
guilty of deliberate imposture. He certainly gives us some strong 
evidence to support his views; but we are inclined to believe that 
he suppresses some of the counterbalancing testimony which might 
go far to exonerate the Russian lady from the serious charges made 
against her. Her social position was originally a good one, and it 
does not appear that she acquired much wealth by the adoption of 
her singular creed. If we understand Mr. Lillie rightly, Madame 
Blavatsky’s system is only a sort of modernised Buddhism ; but, he 
takes care to inform us, “the Buddhism of Madame Blavatsky is 
many million miles away from that of Buddha.” He thus proceeds 
to contrast the genuine and the spurious Buddhism: ‘‘ Madame 
Blavatsky, a pauper, desired to use her magic to gain the lakhs of 
rupees of Mr. Sassoon and Holkar. Buddha, having a crown and 
countless gold pieces, desired to become a pauper. Madame 
Blavatsky had an ambition to astound the vulgar with duplicated 
diamond rings and astral post-offices. Buddha condemned diamonds 
and false applause. Madame Blavatsky worked entirely on the 
plane of matter, and sought to demolish Brahma and his legions. 
Buddha worked entirely on the plane of spirit, and sought the 
immortal world of Brahma and the soul-growth. In short, the 
magic of one was black and the other white.” 

We distrust that figure of rhetoric known as antithesis. It is 
responsible for much exaggeration ; and the passage we have quoted 
is not likely to be free from this fault. The founders of creeds and 
cults have, as a rule, been praised and censured with equal indis- 
criminateness. How many schoolboys in Christian England have 
been taught that Mohammed was an arrant impostor, and much the 
same thing has sometimes been said of one of the greatest English- 
men that ever lived—Oliver Cromwell. Every educated man knows 
that such statements are ridiculously false. It would be idle to deny 
that the leaders of great movements have personally been far from 
faultless; but to denounce them as charlatans for that reason is 
irrational. No doubt there is much in the career of Madame 
Blavatsky that cannot meet with our approval. But was there no 
element of enthusiasm or sincerity in her theosophic cult? Mr. 
Lillie says that there was not. In fact, he only allows one extenuating 
circumstance in her favour—* that she was not the originator of the 
teaching of occultism.” 

The life of a missionary bishop is not the sort of career in which 
we should look for adventure or variety. Still it may be a useful 
and even noble life. The remark fittingly applies to Bishop Hill, 
whose biography has been charmingly written by Rose E. Faulkner.’ 
Sprung from the English peasantry, this excellent missionary worked 


1 Joseph Sidney Hill, First Bishop in Western Equatorial Africa. By Rose E. 
Faulkner. London; H.R. Allenson. 1895. 
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his way to a proud position by his efforts to spread Christianity in 
New Zealand and in Africa. In an admirably written preface to 
the work, Bishop Stuart, late of Waiapu, bears eloquent testimony 
to his brother bishop’s missionary labours in New Zealand. Of 
. course, controversial sermons and lectures have their weak side, and ' 
to this extent the lamented Bishop’s services were of a nugatory if 
not worthless character. But his work as a prison chaplain in 1 
Auckland deserves hearty commendation. His biographer compares f 
him to Mr. Eden in Charles Reade’s novel Jt is Never Too Late 
to Mend, and from the details of his life we infer that he was one of 
those types of “ muscular Christianity ” so much admired by the 
late Charles Kingsley. As long as English ecclesiastics possess thé if 
redeeming virtues of mauliness and earnestness we may well over- i 
look their faults of bigotry, fanaticism, and intellectual shallowness. 



















BELLES LETTRES. 


In Name this Child’ Mr. Chesson has produced a striking book. 
As we read the story we gradually became aware that we were reading 
a production of a powerful mind, and when we had closed the book 
and put it away this impression was confirmed, The story refused 
to be forgotten. This is no doubt partly due to the skill with 
which the author has presented the few leading incidents in his 
narrative, but it is also due to the subtle influence which pervades 
it, and the concentration which compels attention. The theme is 
of the simplest ; the “‘ two” are a child and its godfather, and “the 
story” is a description of the influence which the life of each has 
upon the other.. Clark the godfather begins as a cynic and undergoes, if 
through his love to his godson Narcissus, a gradual process of con- q 
version; while Narcissus, an abnormally sensitive child, is saved by f 
the rationality of his godfather. This is all wrought out a 
psychologically, and there is only one bit of what we may call me- 

chanical contrivance in the book. While Narcissus is still a child iF 
Clark falls over a cliff and suffers injuries which render him a if 
hopeless cripple. Owing to this accident the local authorities of 
the place erect a railing in such a position as to prevent a recurrence 
of the accident, and years afterwards, when Narcissus is goaded to 
attempt to commit suicide by a general sense of injustice, and a 
particular sense of the brutality of the father of an ex-schoolfellow, 
he issaved from injury by this same railing; so that in a sense, not 
contained in the Prayer-book, his godfather is his “ proxy.” The 
boy, who is naturally excitable, is sent almost crazy by the dis- 
covery of a MS. written by a madman, who had sold his soul to the 
Evil One ; and when at school, driven to desperation by the uncon- 


1 Name this Child: A Storyof Two. By Wilfrid Hugh Chesson. Twovols, Londons 
T, Fisher Unwin. 1894. 
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scious cruelty of the master, Narcissus induces a companion to join 
him in devoting themselves to the devil. As his companion after- 
wards shows a deliberate determination to go to the bad, Narcissus 
worries himself almost into insanity by attributing it to his own 
act. Fortunately his victim is too thick-skinned to take any real 
harm, and Narcissus is the only sufferer. In the end, however, the 
godfather and a sensible wife reduce his disordered brain to some- 
thing like a rational condition, and he becomes a not very successful 
barrister. “‘ His career was noticeable by reason of his ever being 
on the defendant’s side, and the extraordinary pathos with which he 
pleaded the sinner’s excuse.” 

The style if anything is a little forced, for, probably owing to the 
influence of a great master whom we need not name, Mr. Chesson 
aims at a terseness which is apt to become occasionally irritating. 
The speakers throw their remarks at one another with almost the 
hardness of a cricket-ball. None the less they are generally enter- 
taining, and often instructive. But Mr. Chesson excels in brief, 
incisive descriptions, and in keen analysis. One or two sentences 
may illustrate his gift in this way. 

“Clark looked up. The sky was ponderous with cloud, and 
seemed finite, vast—but attainable. It enclosed him as some huge 
cathedral-roof, and there was infinity in that thought. The cheap- 
ening influence of the vulgar march—the track of the hob-nailed 
boot—could not attack it. It was safe, because unknown, and the 
ignorant crowd called it weather.” 

A similar scene affects the boy no less: 

“In the sky, over the deserted green, through a great gap, upon 
which a phantom whiteness shot forth and illumined the heavens, 
and died and left a black midnight, seemed in verity the throne of 
God. Yes, the boy read into it more than was there; who is there 
but gazes at Nature through some painted window of his soul ?” 

“There are a hundred ways of becoming mad, and most of them 
are paths of strict logic, containing sober company enough. They 
move, and lo! we reel before phantoms in a maze.” “It is simple 
enough. If one corner of the brain will not sleep, but will mumble 
and mumble, and never desist—be it conscience, or arithmetic, or a 
desire for lollipops—in that corner madness will preside. Our 
maggot will sit enthroned, and will direct the weird dance of 
phantoms, and fasten us down to watch their antics.” 

Other characters in the book, though less important than the 
two whose development is traced, are well drawn. Davids, the 
vulgar, materialistic father; Mrs. Davids, the unsophisticated 
mother, who is repelled both by her husband and his friend; and 
Martha, the landlady, who marries her lodger Clark, when he is phy- 
sically wrecked, in order to nurse him, are all vividly presented. 
The book is more than a story: it is a study. 

Quite one of the most interesting and historically noteworthy 








books sent to us this month—a volume quite after the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers’s own heart—is A Register of the Members of St. 
Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, enumerating the Fellows from the 
foundation of the College to 1520. The work is really a continua- 
tion of the seven volumes already published under the editorship of 
the late Dr. Bloxam, who, at the age of seventy-four, felt himself 
unable to take up the Roll of the Fellows. We are not entirely 
surprised at this when we learn from Mr. Macray, who has taken 
up his task with the same devotion and esprit de corps as his prede- 
cessor and late colleague, that “‘ for nearly twenty years he pursued 
this work, rising at 5.30 in the morning, and lighting his fire 
himself, to sit in his study among his books.” The most interesting 
part of the volume to the general reader is the series of extracts 
from the Registers and Rolls, which throw a vivid light on fifteenth- 
eentury college-life at Oxford; and the reports of the Visitations 
in 1506 and 1520 furnish “an unique record,” according to Mr. 


Macray, of the abuses to which Scholastic Foundations in their - 
infancy were liable and the remedies applied thereto. Violent dis-- 
putes had, it appears, broken out among the Fellows, owing to the. 


President’s appointment to the bishopric of Hereford, and his. 
consequent long and frequent absences from the College in violation: 
of the statute, which allows the President only three months’ absence: 
in the year at the utmost. ‘‘ The College had evidently fallen into. 
great disorder, and the visitation reveals a miserable state of things” 
in the conduct generally of Fellows, scholars, choristers, clerks, and 
college servants, and a bitterness of personal animosity between the 
two parties who were respectively for and against the President, 
which revealed itself in mutual slander and recrimination. The 
Visitors’ Investigation takes the form of an elaborate examination 
of all the members of the College, from which we gather, among a 
thousand and one irregularities brought to light, that ‘‘ Gregory, 


the chaplain, is very negligent . . . . and is in the habit of using. 
bad language in hall” (evidently the custom of “ scoucing ” had not- 


yet come in); that ‘the clerks especially often sleep through the. 
whole time of matins ;” that “the College barber does not behave. 
himself well or diligently ;” that certain scholars “ have spent the 
night at the Taberde, and also Gunne, in so far that he has had 
cooked eggs there in the middle of the night ;” that one Kyftyll 
“played at cards at Christmas time with the butler for money.” 
The College statutes then as now rigidly prohibited the keeping of 
“dogs, ferrets, sparrow-hawks, or any other singing-bird,” but 
poaching expeditions to Woodstock Park and “the land of the 
Abbot of Dorchester” seem to have been frequent, and one of the 
witnesses states that ‘‘ on account of the dogs kept by Morcot and 


1A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. New.Series, 
Vol. I. By W. D. Macray, M.A. London: Henry Frowde. 
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Balkey, the alms which should be given to the poor are diminished ” 
{presumably the poor were fed on the broken meat). All of which 
points to the fact that the young men of that time were very much 
the same as they are to-day at Oxford; and it seems from an item 
in the accounts, which mentions the purchase of ‘‘ mermyelad,” that 
the preserve so largely consumed as “ squish” in modern Oxford 
was not unknown to the older generation of undergraduates. But 
we read with almost a shock that ladies are found freqnently 
entertained in hall both by the President and by the Fellows! In 
conclusion, let us at once compliment Mr. Macray on the zeal and 
ability which he has brought to his task, and congratulate the 
college in possessing among its sons one so competent to piece 
together with skilled and loving hand the records of its past. 

Last, but not least, of the volumes received this month is the 
capital edition of Dante,’ issued by the Oxford University Press 
under the editorship of Dr. E. Moore. It contains not only the 
Divine Comedy, but all the prose works, and will be heartily wel- 
comed as an “ authorised version” by all members of the large and 
increasing army of Dante students in England, the greatest pains 
having been taken by the editor to verify the text according to the 
latest authorities. 

In A Life for a Love * we are introduced to Mortimer Paget, Esq., 
head of a great shipbroking firm, ‘‘ one of the handsomest and most 
‘striking-looking men in the City,” “ the soul of honour in his busi- 
ness transactions,” ‘‘ very shrewd with regard to all money matters,” 
and withal ‘“‘a religious man of the Evangelical type.” He never- 
theless so far forgot his shrewdness as to embezzle for his own 
purposes a large sum of trust-money confided to him, and so far 
departed from his code of honour as to hatch a diabolical plot to 
extricate himself from his financial embarrassments. Mortimer 
Paget had an only daughter, Valentine, whom he idolised, and by 
‘whom he was idolised in turn. This girl’s beauty and attractiveness 
‘he used as a lever for his purposes. He took Valentine into society 
with the object of finding a husband for her, but a husband with 
whom she should not be in love. Her husband was to be, on the 
other hand, madly in love with her—so madly, in fact, that he was 
to consent to “ make himself scarce ” and feign death at the end of 
a year from his marriage as the price of his twelve months’ enjoy- 
ment of matrimonial bliss, in order that the arch-plotter father-in- 
law might realise the life insurances for £80,000 which were to be 
effected on his son-in-law’s life at the time of the marriage. Mr. 
Paget soon comes across the sort of suitor of whom he is in search 
in the person of Gerald Wyndham, “ weak, pliable, passionately in 
love, cursedly poor.” Wyndham consents to accept Valentine’s hand 
on her father’s conditions ; Valentine is duly persuaded by the same 


* The Oxford Dante. Oxford: the University Press. 
2 A Life fora Love. By L. T. Meade. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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“ shrewd and honourable” parent to bestow herself on a man whom 
she confesses she does not love; they are duly married, and “ the 
situation” is complete! Everything had turned out according to 
the old man’s calculations, and all goes well until he perceives to his 
dismay that Valentine is learning to really love her husband. Hence 
further plotting is necessitated, the details and results of which we 
have not the space to go into. Suffice it to say that the old man 
does succeed in getting the insurance money duly paid, but at the 
cost of his reason and his daughter’s affection, and that Wyndham 
reappears at the end to die in Valentine’s arms, and so give up his 
life for his love, after the usual death-bed explanations. 

We have but barely indicated the main outline of the plot, which 
has many collateral ramifications, but sufficiently perhaps to show 
that Mrs. Meade makes heavy drafts on our ideas of probability and 
possibility which it is sometimes difficult to endorse. 

But, apart from the inherent defects of structure in the frame- 
work of the story, some of the characterisation is good, and the 
gradual ebb and flow of Valentine’s feelings towards her husband 
until “everything became clear,” when she received his farewell 
letter before leaving England for Sydney, is cleverly and naturally 
described. Esther, too, the clérk’s daughter who “would be a 
lady,” is a well-drawn character of a type only too common in reat 
life. But Adrian Carr and Lilias do not evoke in us much interest 
either in themselves or their fortunes, The general impression left 
after reading the volume is that Mrs. Meade would do better to: 
“stick to her last” and continue to write good books for girls. 
instead of mediocre ones for adults. But whatever form her next 
story takes, we beg Mrs. Meade to avoid such exclamations as 
“ Alack! and Alas!” in her dialogue. Such expressions are 
natural enough in the mouths of a Greek chorus, but are hardly 
“English as she is spoke ” in every day conversation. 

In the year 1770 a bright little girl, ten years of age, Anna Green 
Winslow,' was sent from her home in Nova Scotia to Boston to be 
finished at Boston schools by Boston teachers. ‘She wrote with 
evident eagerness and loving care, for the edification of her parents 
and her own practice in penmanship, an interesting and quaint diary, 
which forms a record, not only of the life of a youug girl at that 
time, but of the prim and narrow round of daily occurrences in pro- 
vincial Boston.” This unique little document thus possesses much 
historical value in addition to the very tender and human interest 
which its perusal, as the work of a little child who survived but a 
few short years after it was written, must necessarily awake in us. 
This diary has been affectionately preserved by her kinsfolk to this 
day and is now given to the public by Alice Morse Karle, who has 
added a sympathetic preface and a set of useful notes explaining the 


1 The Diary of Anna Green Winslow, a Boston School Girl of 1771. Westminster ; 
Archibald Constable & Co. 
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local and personal allusions in the text. The editor also furnishes 
us with a full account of the Winslow family ; and capital reproduc- 
tions of portraits of some members of the family are given, three 
after originals by Copley, as well as a copy of a miniature of the 
diarist as a frontispiece, and a fac-simile page of the Diary which 
more than bears out the editor’s eulogium on the little writer’s 
excellent penmanship. 

The second volume of Ben Jonson’s works,’ in the well-known 
Mermaid Series of the Best Plays of the Old Dramatists contains 
three plays which exhibit widely different sides of the dramatist’s 
genius. They are Bartholomew Fair, a roystering, anti-puritan 
comedy ; Cynthia’s Revels, a comical satire on fashionable follies of 
the day; and Sejanus, a stately, Corneille-like tragedy. It is diffi- 
cult to add much at this time of day to the hearty welcome with 
which the Mermaid Series has been received by all admirers of the 
literary giants of the spacious times of great Elizabeth ; and it is 
even more difficult to add anything of value to the innumerable 
criticisms which have been written on Ben Jonson’s works. 

From Dryden to Swinburne, poets and critics alike have had their 
say, and the general public has endorsed the verdict which, broadly 
speaking, places him second only to Shakespeare in the list of 
English dramatists. This volume contains as a frontispiece a copy 
of the picture of Richard Burbage, which now hangs in the Dulwich 
Gallery. The explanatory introductions to each play are models of 
terseness and lucidity. The Mermaid Series was doubtless origi- 
nated with a view to supply an existing demand. We hope and 
believe that the enterprise of the publishers has met its due reward 
by their finding that the supply has itself created a still further and 
more widely extended demand. 





ART. 


A TEN-SHILLING volume, handsomely and strongly bound, printed on 
good paper, with wide-spaced lines, excellent characters in the Greek 
text, and no scrimping or confusion of place in the notes, presents 
a material perfection, which only an English publisher would give 
to a work of nearly 400 octavo pages on the Poetics of Aristotle.’ 
It must be confessed that, for a hundred years, British scholarship 
had not furnished a book of the kind for publication. 

Mr. Butcher, both at Oxford and Cambridge, distinguished him- 
self in the philosophy of Greek literature. Now that he is Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, he has expanded certain 
. ? Ben Jonson. Vol. ii. Mermaid Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


2 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a critical text and a translation of 
The Poetics. By 8S. H. Butcher, Litt.D. LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 














chapters of his former work ‘“‘ Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,” 
he has completed what relates to Aristotle’s theory, and he has 
carefully edited and translated the Greek text. ‘The book thus 
produced is satisfactory in every way. 

If an exception is to be made, it is from the weak side of all 
British scholarship, which takes its knowledge of ancient philosophy 
largely from the erudition of Germany. Bishop Bramhall, in his 
controversies with Hobbes, still shows signs of a systematic training 
in the Peripatetic philosophy, which, starting from first facts, 
definitions, principles, with a consistently analytic method, forms an 
“ encyclopedia” of fundamental science as thorough in matter as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s synthetic philosophy is compiete in form. 
The erudition which arises from a laborious reading and collation of 
the text of Aristotle, with that of commentators and other ancient 
philosophers, helped out with the conjectures of modern untrained 
scholars as to his meaning, could not supply the place of this 
systematic training even in a thinker like Sir William Hamilton. 
This lack of Aristotelian philosophy is felt in several pages of 
Professor Butcher’s otherwise satisfactory book. It concerns, how- 
ever, only those points of esthetic theory which interest the 
philosopher, and scarcely at all the parts relating to general criticism. 
Moreover, the correct method of studying Aristotle’s writings is laid 
down in the preface, and consistently followed out through the 
whole work : 

“His Poetics must be read in the light of his other writings ; 
we must trace the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole.” 

In the preface, also, the few conjectures of the author admitted 
into Aristotle’s text, as edited by him, are enumerated. [1556, 
line 4, vii., should be 1456. On p. 141, the notes * and * belong 


to text that has fallen to the other side of the leaf. These insig- 


nificant errors are from “ author’s proof,” and do not vitiate ‘the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s reader ” 
—a compliment which the printing fully bears out. | 

The Table of Contents, besides the chapters into which the 
author’s essays are divided (“ Art and Nature,” ‘‘ ‘Imitation’ as an 
Aisthetic Term,” “‘ Poetic Truth,” &c.), gives complete head-lines, 
furnishing a key to the paragraphs of each chapter. This is a 
distinct advantage to the reader who wishes to find quickly a com- 
mentary on any of the points suggested by Aristotle. Thus, under 
chapter x., “The Generalising Power of Comedy,” the table begins: 
“Senses of the word ‘idealise.’ In what sense Tragedy and 
Comedy respectively idealise life. . [page] 341.” There should also 
be noted the very excellent Analysis of Contents of the treatise itself 
—a valuable aid in following out the thread of Aristotle’s thought. 

So far we have insisted on the excellencies of the work from the 
point of view of the student. But the 270 pages of Professor 
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Butcher's own essays on “ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine 
Arts,” are of general literary interest. The style is clear, the Greek 
is rarely in the way, and the illustrations from the literature of 
modern languages and criticism are numerous and happy. There is 
a separate index of uames and subjects to these essays, as there is 
one to the Greek text of the Poetics. 

The exceptions we have taken to portions of the philosophic 
treatment bear chiefly on the following points : 

1. While it is true that “a complete zsthetic theory is not to be 
found in Aristotle,” yet the essentials of such a theory are every- 
where supposed by him. His invariable method of analysing the 
facts of his subject-matter did not lead him to treat anywhere of 
the Beautiful. But he makes the aim and object of the poet to be 
the production of that intellectual pleasure which is the recognition 
of the Beautiful (yaipouev Oewpovvrec). It is this pleasure which 
the poet should afford “through imitation ” (Poetics, xiv. 3); it is 
the final end of all ‘‘ mimetic” art. Pulchrum est quod visum placet. 
The nature of this pleasure he explains in others of his works, 
especially when treating of morals (also in Rhetoric, I. xi.), In the 
treatise on Poetics he naturally occupied himself with the essential 
work (“imitation”) of representative art. 

2. The part assigned to the “phantasy,” or imagination, by 
Aristotle seems imperfectly understood. It is connected with his 
psychological doctrine of the origin of ideas, and of mental activities 
in general. 

The imagination, in his theory, is.an internal sense, operating 
through the brain in direct and inevitable consequence of the im- 
pressions received by the external senses. It represents subjectively 
all the particular concrete objects thus perceived (the memory, also 
a sense-faculty, goes further and recognises past sense-experiences). 
From these representations of the imagination (“phantasms”) 
the intellect ‘‘ abstracts” its ideas or universal concepts. Without 
the imagination the intellect cannot work, through lack of matter— 
Nil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu (namely, in this 
sense “ imaging ” to the intellect as its prime office). The ‘ idea,” 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and contains in itself 
whatever is universal, that is, intelligible, in the object of sense. 
As to “ Aristotle’s psychology taking no account of the creative 
imagination,” it plumply denies the possibility of any such faculty. 
The work attributed to it by moderns (when it exceeds the mere 
association, which exists even in the imagination of the lower animals) 
is a result of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect and 
sense in all their operations. 

In other words, there is but one soul in man, with one existence, 
actualising the body with human life and potential to the divers 
human operations, whether of digestion, or imagination, or intellec- 
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tual conception. A certain grasp of this theory is needed to under- 
stand what Aristotle means by the work of art representing the 
universal and not the individual—“ an idealised representation of 
human life—under forms manifest to sense.” 

3. The “ideal” itself is not sufficiently explained unless the 
difference between Aristotle and Plato on this point is duly weighed. 
To the latter “ideas ” exist separately from the things which start 
them up in the human mind ; to Aristotle they are simply the result 
of the <idoc—the general concept which the intellect spontane- 
ously abstracts from the details of sense. To both, however, the 
“idea ” is an exemplar-cause, existing in the artist’s intellect and 
directing his art. y 

Mr. Hadow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, is already 
favourably known for his Studies in Modern Music.’ A first series 
(Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner) was reviewed in these pages on its 
appearance. This has now been foliowed up by a second series, 
containing an essay on “Outlines of Musical Form,” with an expo- 
sition of the musical careers of three other masters—Frederick 
Chopin, the still-living Antonin Dvorak, and Johannes Brahms. 
There are two finely engraved portraits of the first (one from a 
drawing after death) and one each of the others from photographs. 
The book, of over 300 pages, is fitted for easy reading in paper, 
print, and binding. It is also furnished with a minute Index of 
subjects and names. 

The essay treats successively of ‘“ Faculties of Appreciation,” 
“ Style and Structure,” and “ Function.” In spite of its valnable 
pieces of information, it is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
The academic manner of writing of Mr. Hadow, with its formal and 
usually commonplace introduction to the main ideas, and the use of 
platitudinous transitions, destroys all that relief of precise thought 
which is essential to the pleasant conveying of scientific theory. 
Often the thought itself is not precise. It might almost be said 
that, in Mr. Hadow’s books, there are more signs of high amateur 
theory than of the professional practice of music, more practice than 
physical science, more science than esthetic philosophy. 

After nine pages we come to the first matter of analysis—“ the 
psychological side.” Our author wishes us to accept “ the ordinary 
tripartite division of human nature which has passed current ever 
since the time of Aristotle.” This, we find, classifies the faculties 
of man under the three heads of sensation, emotion, and reason. 

Now, this whole classification dates only from the last century, when 
it was popularised by Kant. Nothing could be more in contradiction 
with the theory of Aristotle, to whom emotional states—the proper 
object of music—are complex results of human cognition, combining 
its divers activities of sense, imagination, and intellect, and of the 


1 Studies in Modern Music (second series): Chopin, Dvordk, Brahms. By W. H. 


Hadow, M.A. London: Seeley & Co. 1895. 
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spontaneous tendencies (‘‘ appetite "—opettc) which follow. cog- 
nition, 

Shortly afterward, we are informed that Aristotle, as well as 
Hegel, recognises ‘a faculty of pure intuition, whence come our 
axioms, our great religious truths, our first principles of art and 
science.” This might have pleased Samuel Taylor Coleridge, but it 
is enough to make Aristotle turn in his grave—that is, if he cares so 
much as that for the doctrines glibly assigned to him in Oxford. 
The worst effect of such philosophising is the covering over of a 
large portion of the esthetic field with a mystic cloud, under which 
any one can talk of “inspiration ” at will to the utter defeat of all 
reasonable criticism. 

Later on, all the labours of Helmholtz are overthrown by the 
inference (not justified, certainly, by the instances cited from the 
history of music) that the distinction between “concord” and 
‘‘ discord ” is “ wholly relative to the ear of the listener,” and “ not 
to be explained on any mathematical basis, or by any a priori law 
of acoustics; it is altogether a question of psychology.” It is a 
poor psychology that does not recognise man as a part of universal 
Nature, but shuts him up in a little world of exclusive relativity of 
his own. 

The biographies of musical masters, as presented by our author, 
are interesting, sensible, and handy. It is not easy to find all this 
information when wanted; and Chopin’s music will be better under- 
stood (and rendered) from a knowledge of his “ hectic” life. But 
Mr. Hadow’s confidence in George Sand’s general virtue, and Sainte- 
Beure’s moral competency to judge of it, is not borne out by the 
recent light thrown on her relations with that other immortal neuro- 
path, Alfred de Musset. 

An anonymous critic has come to the defence, not of Ibsenism, 
but of Jbsen and the Drama,' in a 12mo volume of 192 pages. He 
takes up, one after the other, Ibsen’s position in fact and fancy; 
objections to Ibsen’s dramas; Shakespeare vindicated; critical 
hostility to Ibsen; special features of Ibsen’s dramas; the nature 
of drama illustrated from its ancient and modern history; and the 
present drama of Norway. 

A good deal of interesting speculation is given out on all these 
subjects, with information that is even more interesting by the way. 
An example is the explanation of the outburst of tragic art in Athens 
after the heroic struggles for independence against the Persians. 
This is thought to have a parallel in the present flowering of the 
Norwegian drama. As to Ibsen, in particular, many of us suspect 
in him a pessimist Plato who has mixed his philosophic revolt with 
the forms of tragi-comedy. His art does not aim at the proper 
pleasure, Aristotle might have said. But it is noteworthy exceedingly, 


all the same. 
1 Jbsen and the Drama, By Zanoni. London: Digby, Long & Co. 








ANTI-DISESTABLISHMENT:: 


THE day of Disestablishment has at last arrived. Not only are the 
outworks of the enemy captured, but it is clear that there only re- 
mains one important fortress in the Conformist citadel to be taken. 
That fortress goes by the name of Disendowment. 

The Nonconformist may be well cheered by the prospect. The 
State-Churchman has a just cause for fear and alarm. We are 
convinced that, in the judgment of the common people, it is not now 
a question as to whether Disestablishment is right or wrong. 
Appeals to the Scriptures, to profane history, and to every-day ex- 
perience, has largely settled the matter, in its favour, in the minds 
of most unprejudiced observers. 

The principles upon which it is based are those upon which the 
Governments of the twentieth century will found their statutes. 
Nay ! it is only going back to the fundamentals of that faith which 
we as a nation profess to accept. The nonchalance of certain of its 
opponents is remarkable to witness. The defender of the union be- 
tween Church and State now admits that the Biblical argument must 
be abandoned, and the question must henceforth be considered as a 
mere matter of policy. 

Disestablishment, once denounced as an insolent interference with 
the recognised religion of the country, is now declared to be a fair 
question to consider, and, if carried into force, not at all at discord 
with the laws of righteousness. The cry of Churchmen against it, 
as the days pass on, gets weaker and weaker. 

It will not be surprising, in view of the attitude taken up by 
certain prominent politicians, if, by a sort of coup d'état, the 
champions of Church and State do not disestablish themselves and 
attempt to carry off with them the endowments of the empire. 

There can be little doubt that now that the people recognise the 
righteousness of this demand, our State-Church brethren would 
willingly withdraw from State patronage if they could retain State 
support. 

Disendowment is the bugbear that frightens the State-Church- 
men. And the fear, as noted in its.owners, seems to be in propor 
tion to the size of their stipends. 


1 “The Moral Aspect of Disestablishment and Disendowment,” by Canon Knox 
Little, in the January number of the Contemporary Review. 
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The poorly salaried curate makes no fuss about the contemplated 
change. He knows that it would be his salvation. 

It is the extravagantly endowed bishop, or dean, or canon, who 
flaps his holy wings in wrath at the prospect of having to be con- 
tent with a one-horse carriage when he now has the pleasure of 
possessing a two-horse brougham, or of undergoing the humility of 
having to leave his palatial palace for a less attractive residence. 

When State-Churchmen are driven to defend the Establishment 
on moral grounds it is a sign of coming surrender. 

Perhaps the most audacious attempt, in recent times, to bolster 
up the union of Church and State, and to slander the advocates of 
religious equality, has been made by Canon Knox Little in his 
article upon ‘“‘ The Moral Aspect of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment” in the January issue of the Contemporary Review. 

It is because we are convinced that “the moral aspect ” is the best 
aspect from which to view this great question, and that the existing 
régime is immoral, that we join issue with this distinguished divine. 

If Disestablishment and Disendowment be, as he states, “a great 
folly and a great wrong,” then the sooner the sophistry of its 
advocates is exposed the better for the future of the nation. 
Instead of Mr. Knox Little bringing forward evidence in proof of 
this serious charge, he contents himself with giving us a rechauffage 
of reasons long since refuted. In our opinion the grave moral 
irspeachment lies at the door of the anti-Disestablishmentarian. 

The Canon’s political philosophy reminds one of a certain celebrated 
Frenchman whose policy has great~weight with a certain class of 

-diplomatists. 

That the public life need not be so pure as the private one is 
dangerous doctrine, even for a Church dignitary to advance who is 
not troubled with the Nonconformist conscience. 

It brings to our recollection the story of the prince-bishop who 
swore as a prince and prayed as a bishop. 

The much maligned Nonconformist conscience calls for the woof 
of the public life to correspond with the warp of the private one. 

We are content to leave the question of Disestablishment to the 
moral judgment of the people. 

The jeer that we are jealous is unbecoming from the pen of such 
a popular preacher. 

It is not jealousy but justice that prompts the sincere Dissenter 
+o demand this religious right. 

As Christians we reject the offer of toleration from a State-sup- 
ported sect, and claim that freedom of faith which is the heritage of 
the Christian Church. 

As citizens, we deny the right of any denomination, established 
or unestablished, to monopolise the authority, invested in all Christian 
Churches, to preach the Gospel to our countrymen. ‘As a matter 
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always had close relations with the State, and holds, in con- 
sequence, @ position of considerable temporal dignity.” 

“ And, as a result,” he might have added, ‘the non-established 
Churches have had to take a position of abject humility.” We 
think that the verdict of history goes to show that these relation- 
ships, instead of developing the Christian faith, have acted as a 
hindrance to its introduction. 

Had religion been left free and untrammelled by the State, who 
will deny that the religion we hold so dear would not have prospered 
far more than it has done in our midst? Has not the union 
proved a curse more than a blessing to those countries wherein “it 
has operated ? 

The successors of the Galilean fishermen, in the réle of an 
established Episcopate, sacrificed a part of their claims to that title 
when they accepted the temporal baronies of William the Conqueror. 
The edict of establishment issued by Constantine cancelled the claim 
of the Church to be known henceforth as a worker by love, and as 
a confessor of non-worldliness. 

Persecution is involved in the very existence of such a compact. 

Mr. Knox Little attempts, with little reason, to prove that the 
State Church of to-day is similar and identical with the ancient 


British Church. That may be tradition, but it is not history. The 


early historians inform us that the doctrines held by this primitive 
Church were quite different from those held by the established 
Church of our times. 

Canon Knox Little ought to remember that it was only by the 
aid of the State that the Romish missionaries managed to force 
these early British Christians to a conformity with their dogmas. Has 
he forgotten the mandate from the Papal legate to the members of 
the British churches ? 

Was it not pointed out to them that they did not keep Easter as 
it ought to be kept; that they did not give Christendome (or 
christening) to children, and that they did not preach unto the 
Anglis the word of God according to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church? Now the baptism of babes, not to mention the other 
differences, is certainly a cardinal doctrine in Mr. Knox Little’s 
Church. 

It will be news to some to learn that the line of succession of the 
boasted historic episcopate is of a dual character. 

It depends, then, for its existence upon two sections of the Church 
of Christ. This is seemingly safe ground. 

If one strand snaps the other may prevent the wreck of the 
stately ecclesiastical ship. 

Is the Canon large-hearted enough to admit that there may be 
a strand in that cord of continuity which reaches beyond both of 


of history,” Mr. Knox Little reminds us that “the Church has 
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these churches, even to Christ Himself, and that. itis possible for a 
few godly Dissenters to have hold of it ? 

That there was a Church in this country before a Parliament may 
be conceded, But to contend, as the Canon does, that the Estab- 
lished Church is identical with it is to take a position at once 
opposed to truth and fair play. 

The crux of the situation lies in the Church before the Reformation 
being, or not being, the Church after the Reformatiou. 

If it can be proved that Canon Knox Little’s Church was not 
established until the reign of Henry VIII., it will be allowed that 
its claims for continuance are considerably weakened. We hold— 
and history is with us—that, from the time of Augustine to that of 
the eighth Henry, the Church in England was in subjection to the 
Papal supremacy. 

Several fitful attempts were no doubt made to sever the connecting 
chain, but, as we all know, with poor results. The head of the 
Church in England was his Holiness of the Vatican. Dean Hook 
honestly admits that ‘‘the Church of England to the time of the 
Reformation was to be accounted only as a branch of the Church 
of Rome.” 

It is, moreover, manifest by the oath prescribed to bishops before 
the Reformation that the Church in England was an integral part of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It runs thus: “I will, saving my 
order, give aid to defend and to maintain against every man, the 
primacy of the Roman Church and the royalty of St. Peter.” 

The Bishop of the present State-Church takes oath and says: “TI 
do declare that no foreign prelate hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction ecclesiastical or spiritual within this realm.” 

The Act of Supremacy which declared Henry VIII. to be “the 
only supreme head on earth of the Church of England,” disestablished 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, and established the Reformed 
Episcopal Charch of our period. 

The re-assertion of this Act in Queen Elizabeth’s reign resulted 
in thirteen ont of the fourteen existing Papal Bishops, who had been 
restored by Queen Mary, resigning their Seeg. 

It is well-known that Peter's pence was paid in this country up 
to the time of the Reformation. 

Mr. Gairdner affirms that the change resulted in “a totally new 
order in the Church.” At the Reformation, Mr, Knox Little con- 
tends that ‘‘ the dealing with spiritual matters was to be in the 
Church’s own hands.” 

How does such an assertion fit in with the oath of homage taken 
to-day by the newly installed bishop? Here it is: “I, A. B. 
now elected, confirmed, and consecrated Bishop of , do hereby 
declare that your Majesty is the only supreme governor of this realm 
in spiritual and ecclesiastical things. I acknowledge that I hold the 
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said Bishopric, as well as the spiritwalitics and temporalities thereof, 
only of your Majesty.” 

When the Canon admits that the Episcopal Church in Wales is 
not the national Church of the country does he not place into the 
hands of his opponents a powerful indictment in favour of its being 
disestablished ? 

What right has the so-called Church of England to usurp State 
authority as the only recognised Church in Wales ? 

The very fact of its not being the Church of Wales is surely an 
argument, even from a State-churchman’s standpoint, for introducing 
measures that will bring about its non-recognition as the Church in 
Wales. ; 

The most grievous mistakes made by this eloquent ecclesiastic are 
revealed in his treatment of the question of Disendowment. 

Imagination, though a valuable auxiliary in argument, must 
always play a subordinate part where conclusions must be founded 
on facts. At times he appears to be in nubibus. 

The premisses upon which he builds his conclusions are cal- 
culated to throw some doubt either upon the Canon’s scholarship or 
upon his sincerity. His arguments are of the circulus in probando 
pattern, 

It is too late in the day to parade out the old hackneyed and 
erroneous statement that the national Church sustains the same 
relationship to the State as the Nonconformist churches. 

Let his own official paper, the Guardian (October 12, 1887) refute 
his contention: It truly states that “the essence of establishment 
is the recognition of a right of interference in ecclesiastical matters 
on the part of the civil authority. An established Church is simply 
a religious body to which the State concedes certain rights, dignities, 
and possessions not enjoyed by non-established churches, and over 
which the State, in return for this concession, exercises an authority 
from which non-established churches are free.” 

Another fallacious contention of his is, that the endowments of 
the State Church have had a similar origin, and can be similarly 
dealt with, as the endowments of the Free Churches. 

As a student of Church lore he ought to remember the ruling of 
“the judicious Hooker” who held that every member of the com- 
monwealth, by reason of his citizenship, was also a member of the 
Church of England. According to this decision the national Church 
embraces the entire nation. The Nonconformist Churches, on the 
other hand, are contined to private parties in the State. 

The State is expected to deal with property that belongs to all 
the people much differently than with properiy that is owned only 
by a small section of the community. ‘The endowments of the 
State Church and of. the Dissenting bodies,” the Canon coolly 
asserts, ‘stand in precisely the same category.” He must forget 
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that the larger part of the national Church endowments comes in 
the shape of tithes. These were created and and enforced by law. 
Besides the State-Church endowments are a public trust held for 
the support of such religious services as Parliament thinks fit to 
prescribe. When Parliament favoured the Roman Catholic Church 
in England it gave that Church these revenues. 

When it afterwards favoured the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of England, as we have it to-day, it transferred them to that 
body. And when it decides that that body ought no longer to 
monopolise funds raised for the benefit of the nation as a whole, it 
will, on the same lines of procedure, transfer these funds to purposes 
calculated to do good to all citizens. To call this robbing God is 
to scandalise His sacred name, and to bring ridicule upon religion 
itself. 

Are we not nearer the mark when we aver that when a Church 
retains possession of property for its own use, which should be used 
for general public purposes, it is itself incurring the charge of 
robbery? Is not the State Church, by its exclusive use of these 
endowments, robbing the nation of its rights? Why should we 
not turn the tables ? 

The case of the Free Churches is different. Their endowments 
are in the nature of private trusts, and must support services in 
harmony with the wishes of the creators of these endowments. In 
the one case Parliament fixes the creeds and ritual, in the other 
these are determined by the donors of the gifts. 

When the Episcopal Church is disestablished—as it undoubtedly 
will soon be—it will, of course, be permitted to hold possession of 
its private property, and will, probably, be placed on a level with the 
other Free Churches—of which it will then form one—so far as its 
private endowments are concerned. 

To appeal to the country against Disendowment upon the plez 
that the Church would, in the event of such a step being taken, 
be crippled in her resources is equivalent to a merchant pleading 
that, if his partners in public business will not allow him to use 
their money in his private business, he will be ruined. But why 
should they, at the risk of ruining themselves, permit such a selfish 
use to be made of their capital ? 

And so why should the nation, composed as it is of individuals 
holding all manner of religious opinions, continue to grant the use 
of revenues to one particular section of the Christian Church which 
justly belong to the whole community? Moreover, if the with- 
drawal of these supports makes the Canon’s Church a cripple, it will 
tend to show that its strength lies more in the secular power than 
in the Divine arm. 

To disestablish and not, at the same time, disendow would be to 
commit an act of insanity, 
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To disestablish a church and leave it in possession of property 
which it held by virtue of its being established would be to per- 
petuate an act of injustice to those citizens who did not conform to 
its teachings, For Canon Knox Little to stake his case upon an 
appeal to the principles of justice and fair play is to throw down a 
gauntlet which we, as the pastors and members of the Free 
Churches, are prepared to take up. And we venture to prophesy 
that when the citizens of the three kingdoms mostly concerned, in 
this empire, have fairly and fully judged the situation, by these 
principles, they will agree with the writer of this article, that to 
disestablish and disendow the State Church will be to do an act 
of righteousness that will exalt the nation, enrich the Church 
Universal and redound to the glory of God. 

A. GraHaM-BarTon. 








ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER:.: 


Tue veteran historian and professor of philosophy has at length 
produced the eighth volume of his great work, which deals with the 
life and thought of the last and most popular in his own country of 
all the great German architects of philosophic systems. Nor is this 
popularity hard to understand. Arthur Schopenhauer possessed 
great literary powers, which ail other German philosophers have 
lacked, and descended at times to speak of common everyday topics, 
which appeal to a larger circle of readers than the necessarily small 
number which can enjoy hard metaphysical reasoning. Further- 
more, Schopenhauer is almost the only German prose-writer (with 
the exception of the Jewish Heinrich Heine) who possesses what the 
French call esprit, and the present age is always disposed to relish, 
and frequently to overrate, that quality. Hegel is hardly read at 
all; only students read Kant; but Schopenhauer’s works sell by 
thousands. 

The present volume practically contains the substance of lectures 
delivered at Heidelberg in a winter Semester (between October 
1892 and March 1893) which I was fortunate enough to hear. 
Professor Kuno Fischer (who is past™seventy years of age) has long 
enjoyed a great reputation as a lecturer and historian among his 
own countrymen. D. F. Strauss, the great theological critic, who 
was intimately acquainted with him, speaks in his reminiscences of 
the way in which Fischer’s lectures stimulated an interest in philo- 
sophy among the youth of Germany.. No one who has much 
acquaintance with German life can well doubt that the interest in 
philosophy has declined somewhat of late. The military successes 
of 1870, and the political and commercial developments which have 
accompanied them, have tended to make the Germans more material 
and practical. The generation which has grown up since the war 
cares more for political and social quéstions than for the problems 
of speculation. One may almost regard Kuno Fischer as the sur- 
vivor and historian of an idealism which is rapidly passing away 
from German literature and life. 

Bué there will always be a select number of minds who are per- 
verse enough to devote their time and energies to cosmic speculation, 
and are apt to regard with indifference that practical physical science 
which, according to Rudolf Virchow, has completely got the better 


1 Geschichte der P:.ilosophie von Kuno Fischer, bj. viii. Heidelberg. 1893. 
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of philosophy. But, after all, it may be urged that physical science 
can only explain the world of phenomena, but can give no account 
of its purpose or its origin, or of the reality which may underlie it. 
To all who are possessed of this feeling the present volume will be of 
interest. But Schopenhauer was not a mere metaphysician who 
might appeal exclusively to a small unproductive class, but was a 
shrewd observer of life and character. The literature and art of 
Spain attracted him particularly on account of its essential realism, 
and much can be learnt from his writings even by those who adopt 
a sceptical or hostile attitude towards his system as well as all other 
systems of philosophy. Schopenhauer was in the habit of speaking 
contemptuously of Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, the speculative 
philosophers par cacellence, whose writings are almost forgotten in 
Germany to-day, but have been restored to life in our own country 
of late, chiefly by the touch of sacerdotalists ; because they can be 
made to lend support to historic creeds and dogmas, and to supply 
the means of dissipating in mist the forces of materialism. Like 
the three speculative philosophers, Schopenhauer started from Kant, 
but developed in a different direction from them, just as diverging 
schools of Greek thought owed their origin to Socrates. Many 
modern Germans who rather laugh at old-fashioned speculation, can 
read Schopenhauer with enjoyment, and do not find his metaphysics 
too outrageously opposed to common sense. Professor Kuno Fischer 
does not pretend to be a disciple of Schopenhauer, or to share his 
somewhat paralysing views of life, but merely strives to form a just 
estimate of a popular and influential writer. M. Ribot wrote an 
admirable little French volume on Schopenhauer soon after 1870, and 
took care to explain to his countrymen that Schopenhauer was not a 
typical German, and did not possess any patriotic hatred of France. 
Professor Wallace (of Oxford) wrote a volume in English on him a 
few years ago. His exposition of his philosophy is careful and 
thorough, but he does not seem thoroughly familiar with German 
life, and (in my judgment, at any rate) fails to make the man 
Schopenhauer really live, which is a serious defect in the case of a 
writer whose personality enters so largely into all his work. From 
this defect Professor Fischer’s work is naturally free. Although (as 
he has himself told me) he was never personally acquainted with 
Schopenhauer, he has investigated the details of his life with charac- 
teristic German patience, and gives us a portrait as life-like as the 
oil-painting in the Hotel d’Angleterré at Frankfort, where the great 
pessimist was in the habit of dining on as good cookery and as 
choice wines as are to be met with in Germany. 

The story of Schopenhauer’s life may be briefly told. He was 
born at Danzig, in 1788, the son of a prosperous merchant, who 
married a woman of intellect and culture. It was a favourite theory 
of his that the will came from the father, but the intellect from the 
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mother. In his own case this generalisation was probably true. 
His mother was a novelist of repute, who enjoyed the friendship of 
Goethe while residing in Weimar. She was of a cheerful and sunny 
temperament, and does not seem to have appreciated the peculiar 
talents of her son. But Goethe thought differently, and is said to 
have prophesied his future fame, although no views of life could 
well be more different from his own than those which Schopenhauer 
seems to have formed at an early date, and to have consistently main- 
tained. He received a literary education, and read the ancient 
authors with delight, although his father would have preferred to 
train him for commerce. At an early age he travelled with his 
father in England and France, and saw a good deal which left an 
indelible impress on his memory. For a short while his father left 
him as a boarder at an English school at Wimbledon. Although 
Schopenhauer was alive to certain limitations in our national 
character, and, above all, disapproved of the religious bigotry which 
then prevailed, he retained throughout life a great deal of admiration 
for the English. In one passage in his writings he asserts that the 
English surpass all the nations of the world in understanding, judicial 
power, and fixity of character (Verstand Urtheilshaft und Charakter- 
festigkeit). He spoke English like an Englishman, read the Z'imes 
regularly, and was always pleased to converse with Englishmen at 
the table of the hotel in Frankfort, where he habitually dined in 
later life. After leaving England, he travelled with his father in 
France. Like many other intelligent Germans, he was fascinated 
by French life and mauners, which he had opportunities of observing 
in Havre, Paris, Lyons and Toulon. At Toulon, the sight of 
suffering galley-slaves impressed him deeply, and is generally sup- 
posed to have contributed to that pessimistic view of the world 
and life which was forming in his inner consciousness, From 
France he passed into Switzerland, and was specially taken with the 
sight of Mount Blanc, whose summit in the morning sunlight he 
subsequently compared to genius soaring above the world. In 1804, 
he returned to Danzig, shortly after which his father met a sudden 
death. In 1807, he was sent to a gymnasium in Gotha, from which 
he passed to another in Weimar, which was then, in fact, the in- 
tellectual centre of Germany. In 1809, he entered the University 
of Géttingen as a medical student, and heard lectures on the chief 
branches of Natural Science as it then existed, as well as on History 
and Philosophy. It is interesting to note that one of his most 
intimate student friends was C. J. Bunsen, who subsequently 
became Prussian Ambassador in London, and filled a considerable 
space in the world of politics and letters. In 1811, he 
went to Berlin, and heard F. A. Wolf, Fichte and Schleier- 
macher. F. A. Wolf's Lectures on Aristophanes and Horace 
only increased the admiration which he already felt for ancient: 
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literature and thought, but Fichte and Schleiermacher failed to satisfy 
him. His discontent with the latter was at any rate intelligible. 
Heinrich Heine wittily described the Christianity of that divine and 
his school as mock-turtle-soup without the mock-turtle, and a mind as 
acute and logical as Schopenhauer’s could hardly accept as philo- 
sophically sound the notion that the doctrine of the Trinity could 
be retained while the belief in Christ’s Resurrection was rejected. 
Schopenhauer admired Immanuel Kant enormously, but thought his 
philosophical mantle had fallen on unworthy shoulders. Towards 
Hegel, who came to Berlin in 1818 and lectured with great success, 
Schopenhauer was quite ridiculously venomous. That Schopen- 
hauer should disagree with Hegel was not unnatural. Many, if 
not most thoughtful, Germans to-day feel that Hegel was over-rated 
by his contemporaries. That vast ontological fabric of which he 
pathetically exclaimed on his death-bed, “ only one man ever under- 
stood me, and even he misunderstood me,” could not well attract 
a mind like Schopenhauer’s that set great store on precision and 
clearness after the manner of the. great French and English prose- 
writers of the eighteenth century. Furthermore, Hegel's attempts 
to construct a philosophy of history seemed futile to Schopenhauer, 
as he was sceptical as to the right of history to be regarded 
seriously at all, But his sincere antipathy to Hegel and his influence 
was probably intensified by the fact that Hegel stood in the 
way of his own advancement. Schopenhauer had means enough to 
live on, but coveted a professorship for the sake of the esteem and 
influence which University professors always enjoy in Germany. 
But the greatest minds in Germany were mostly disciples or 
admirers of Hegel till about the middle of the present century. 
Schopenhauer’s opposition to Hegel and to the general academic 
tone of his age helps to account for the circumstance that he alone 
among the great German philosophers never became a professor, 
just as it accounts for the comparative neglect with which his 
writings were at first received. In 1820 he lectured in Berlin as 
a Privat-Docent, but does not seem to have had any great success. 
The disappointment of his hopes perhaps explains the abuse which 
he heaped on those who taught philosophy for a livelihood. It was 
as one-sided as the abuse which the Platonic Socrates heaped on the 
Sophists. 

Meanwhile Schopenhauer’s mother and sister had been living in 
Weimar since the father’s death. For some time Schopenhauer 
spent his vacations at home, and enjoyed a certain intimacy with 
Goethe, whom he honoured as the one really first-class genius 
Germany had produced in modern times besides Immanuel Kant. 
Goethe was very intimate with Schopenhauer’s mother, and attended 
the small evening parties which she gave. On one occasion he read 
Calderon’s Constant Prince aloud, a play of which mother and son 
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were both fond. But Schopenhauer and his mother could not live 
long together, as their tempers were wholly incompatible. A quarrel 
arose, and Schopeuhauer quitted Weimar and its salutary atmosphere. 
He only saw Goethe once again. 

From May 1814 to September 1818 he made Dresden his home. 
He had obtained the degree of Doctor from the philosophical faculty 
of Jena in 1813, and now set to work to construct and expound his 
system. His stay in Dresden seems to have been a happy one, 
enlivened by the society of congenial ewsthetes. The celebrated 
gallery was a source of delight to him, and the most famous picture 
in the collection—the Sistine Madonna—inspired the following poetic 
fragment which is so characteristic of Schopenhauer’s whole view of 
the world and life that I venture to give a literal translation : 


“She bears Him to the world—He eyes amazed 
Its horror and its chaos all-distraught, 
Its turmoil and confusion waste and wild, 
The folly of its ways as yet unhealed, 
The anguish of its woes that naught has quenched— 
Amazed: yet rest and confidence illume 
His eye, and victory’s glow to prophesy 
Redemption’s everlasting certitude.” 


But his chief work during his stay in Dresden was the chief work 
of his life. In 1819 appeared the first edition of The World as Will 
«and Conception, which he thought would establish his fame. He 
was only just over thirty, but speculative philosophers have more 
than once produced their best work in the prime of life, and 
Schopenhauer’s self-confidence was not blameworthy. He hurried 
off to Italy, which so many Germans then as now regarded as a 
kind of promised land, as the goal of their desires, on account of its 
art, its climate, and its associations. Goethe has expressed this 
“‘Sehnsucht ” in the famous verses in Wilhelm Meister ; and it may 
be safely said that a first visit to Italy is one of the few pleasures 
which aye as great in reality as in anticipation. Schopenhauer, who 
reckoned the quiet contemplation of beauty to be the purest of 
human satisfactions, could hardly have imagined anything more 
favourable to such a frame of mind than the journey which he made 
through Venice, Florence, Rome, and Naples. In Venice he might 
have made the acquaintance of Byron, to whom Goethe had given 
him a letter of introduction, but did not visit him, and regretted it 
ever afterwards. According to a remark which he subsequently made, 
the three greatest pessimists in the world—Lord Byron, Leopardi, and 
himself—all happened to be staying in Venice at the same time. 

On returning from Italy, he lectured for a short while, as a 
Privat-Docent in Berlin. But his lectures were not apparently 
popular, and his great book attracted little attention. In 1822 he 
went to Italy again, and did not return to Berlin for three whole 
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years. He spent some time in Florence and Rome, where he asso- 
ciated chiefly with Englishmen, and on his return journey paid 
lengthy visits to Munich, Stuttgart, and Dresden. He did not quit 
German soil again, but could never become a true German at heart. 
It has often been remarked that Germans lose their national charac- 
teristics rather easily when they live long in other countries ; but 
of no one was this ever more true than of Schopenhauer. His two 
journeys in Italy, as well as the travelling which he went through 
as a boy, made him entirely cosmopolitan. What Lessing said of 
himself applies equally well to Schopenhauer, ‘‘ The love of country 
is a feeling of which I have never had any conception—at best I 
may regard it as a heroic weakness which I am glad to be without.” 
The flame of patriotism had not been extinguished in his heart, 
simply because it had never burnt, although he had heard in his 
childhood of the progress of the French Revolution, and was study- 
ing for his degree when Napoleon was defeated at Leipsic. It is 
well known that he preferred the English, because he considered 
them more intelligent, and the French, because they were more 
refined aad attractive than his own countrymen. The Prussians of 
Berlin, who have always possessed more practical energy, and for 
that reason more natural patriotism than most other Germans can 
hardly be blamed for not always receiving him with open arms. 
However, he continued to live for some years in the city of Berlin 
which he loathed. In 1829 he thought of translating Kant into. 
English, but the plan fell through, In 1831 his great rival, Hegel, 
whom he did not hesitate to term “a mere swaggerer and char- 
latan,” fell a victim to the cholera which then ravaged Berlin. 
Schopenhauer fled to Frankfort-on-the-Maine to save his life, and 
wait till the epidemic was over. He thought of going back to 
Berlin, and continuing to lecture, as the death of Hegel had removed 
the chief obstacle to his advancement. He actually announced a 
course of lectures in Berlin, but he never delivered them, and in 
June 1833, he settled in Frankfort for good, and gave up all idea 
of teaching. He was destined to live there for seven and twenty 
years. In 1844 he published a second edition of The World as 
Will and Conception, and added a good deal of new matter by way 
of explanation. In 1851 appeared his delightful Parerga und 
Paralipomena, a collection of miscellaneous essays to which he had 
devoted six years of labour. German critics are practically unani- 
mous in praising these essays for their style as well as their contents. 
They are almost the high-water mark of German prose, and possess 
a clearness, a simplicity, and a force which other German writers are 
often disposed to bury under academic trammels. It may be said 
that the connection of these essays with his philosophic system is 
often only slight, and that they add little to its substance. But 
they are the most popular, and perhaps the most human of his 
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writings ; their tone is sometimes more cheerful than the tone of his 
system, and it is not impossible that they will stand the test of time 
better than anything which he wrote. As long as the world takes 
pleasure in real thought pleasantly expressed in perfect language, 
Schopenhauer’s minor works will have a good chance of being read, 
just as Plato and Pascal are read by persons of widely varying 
temperaments and beliefs. 

In 1859 Schopenhauer, in the plentitude of his fame, published 
the third edition of his great systematic work. By this time the 
philosophy of Hegel had lost its hold, and his own was in the 
ascendant. The disappointment of high ideals and hopes in the 
Revolution of 1848, and the period of reaction which followed its 
suppression, practically crushed the social influence of the so-called 
left wing of the Hegelian school, the ‘‘ Young Germany” writers, 
who believed, like Hegel, in progress and in the potential goodness 
of human nature. The more cynical ideas of Schopenhauer gained 
ground, and his repute grew as the repute of the Hegelians 
declined. A reactionary conservatism, based on a low view of 
human nature, was in the air, and Schopenhauer, who detested 
Democracy with all his heart, and actually left all his fortune in his 
will to the surviving relatives of Prussian soldiers who had lost 
their lives in suppressing the revolutionists in Southern Germany, 
became the favourite philosopher of the times. Richard Wagner 
read Schopenhauer constantly while he was meditating his great 
musical compositions, and looked up to him as his master. He 
sent him a neatly bound copy of his Ring der Nibelungen, with a 
short but reverential inscription. But Schopenhauer seems to have 
treated Wagner with coldness, and did not realise how much 
Wagner’s music was destined to contribute to his own future fame. 
Another man of great original gifts, who has now acquired a world- 
wide renown, the Russian novelist, Count Leo Tolstoi, was also 
an enthusiastic admirer of Schopenhauer, and confessed that. no 
writer had given him so much intellectual pleasure before. Tolstoi 
was then at the beginning of his career ; he has since gone through 
strange spiritual experiences, and developed paradoxical views of 
life with which English-speaking “seekers after truth” are so 
familiar. Even in the year 1890 (some time after the publication 
of his famous Confessions) Schopenhauer’s portrait was the only one 
to be seen hanging in his study. The fact that Tolstoi could be 
attracted by Schopenhauer bears witness to a religious element in 
his philosophy, non-theistic as it was. This religious element in 
his teaching and the openings to mysticism, which his system 
affords, may serve to account for the great popularity which 
Schopenhauer enjoys in Russia to-day. It should never be forgotten 
that Schopenhauer was bitterly opposed to materialism, which, by 
the help of natural science, seemed likely to command the future 
during the last decade of his life. He detested it as much as he 
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had detested the views of Hegel, and thought his own philosophy 
supplied the only means of resisting its unsound first principles as 
well as what he sincerely deemed and called its ‘‘ bestial con- 
sequences.” His old enemies, the professors of philosophy, 
appeared to him quite incapable of stemming the advancing 
naturalistic tide. A few years later some of the greatest German 
minds, including D. F. Strauss (who had been very far from a 
materialist in his earlier years) were inclined to adopt the 
materialistic view of the universe as the most probable one. 

The life which Schopenhauer lived for seven and twenty years at 
Frankfort was as regular and as uneventful as the life of most 
scholars and thinkers has proverbially been. But it is not devoid 
of interest. His health, which was weak when he first settled in 
Frankfort, improved in consequence of the mild climate and his own 
temperate and healthy habits of life. He used to take a long walk 
every day, accompanied by a faithful dog which he named “ Atma” 
(World-Soul), to show his admiration for Indian beliefs. He was of 
opinion that Buddhism had done more by way of precept to enforce 
kindness to animals than Christianity, and declared that the fidelity 
of dogs often consoled him for the baseness and ingratitude of man. 
His kindness to animals forms a pleasing trait in his character. 
But it is curious that a man of such refined artistic sensibilities 
should have disliked the society of women, and judged them so 
unfairly. On one occasion, when he was in a genial mood in the 
company of merry male friends at dinner, he was confronted with 
the question, ‘How do you reconcile all your mirth with your 
favourite theory that pain is positive and joy only due to its 
absence?” The philosopher at once replied, ‘‘ Wissen sie warum 
wir so frohlich sind—weil es giebt keins Weiber hier” (Do you 
know why we are so merry—because there are no ladies here). 
The essay which he published on women in general is, to say tho 
least, a cruel and one-sided estimate of the creature which our 
newest humanism particularly tends to cherish and idealise. Although 
Schopenhauer advocated complete chastity in his writings (by way 
of putting an end to the existence of our species in a world which 
seemed more full of misery than happiness), there is no disguising 
the fact that he freely indulged his sexual passions at any rate in 
his earlier years. The fact that his mother never loved or under- 
stood him, perhaps stood in the way of his acquiring any chivalrous 
regard for woman, which might have made his life nobler as well 
as sweeter, and even modified his cosmic pessimism. It is touching 
to note that in October 1859, when he was in his seventy-second 
year, a young French lady, Elizabeth Ney, a great-niece of the brave 
but unfortunate Marshal, charmed him by her personal magic. She 
came to Frankfort to make a bust of him, with which he was pleased. 
In a letter to a friend, he spoke of her as the most lovable girl he 
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had ever met. There is no reason for thinking that his relations 
to her were anything but pure. 

But he was not destined to be cheered by her friendship long 
or revise his view of one-half of the human race After enjoying 
for many years all the external conditions which are generally deemed 
favourable to happiness—health, leisure, independence, fame—he 
passed away peacefully on the 21st of September, 1860. “Old age 
has brought me roses, but they are white ones,” were the words 
which he used in reference to that recognition which he had desired 
in youth, and had at last obtained. A slab in the cemetery at 
Frankfort, almost overgrown with grass, bears the simple inscription, 
“ Arthur Schopenhauer.” But pilgrims have been known to resort 
there; and the philosopher seems to have been aware that his glory 
would continue to grow after he had been laid in his grave. The 
sale which the recent popular edition of his works has had has been 
simply astonishing. It has been said that Schopenhauer’s life did 
not incorporate his teaching. He has been reproached with having 
always enjoyed Epicurean ease and comfort, while he solemnly 
preached the great Gospel of Renunciation. The same reproach 
has been levelled with the same plausible justice at many prophets 
of ideas. The lives of Rousseau and of Carlyle, for instance, fell 
short (it is urged) of their own exalted doctrines. But the world 
is too ready to point brutally to the foibles of great men. To adapt 
a famous saying of Voltaire, their foibles console the world for their 
superiority. Some of Schopenhauer’s acknowledged faults were such 
as few are really exempt from. It cannot be pretended that his 
character on the whole was heroic. To my thinking it was not even 
lovable, although a German lady who has passed all her life at 
Frankfort, once assured me, with an air of authority, that he was 
“sehr liebenswiirdig” to some who knew him. Yet he is supremely 
interesting, both as a man and a writer, and has a claim on thoughtful 
minds, however strongly we may refuse to make him a friend or to 
accept his view of the universe. 

It is not possible to analyse the whole of Schopenhauer's philo- 
sophy within the limits of a short article. A sketch of some of its 
most important and interesting points is all that I can attempt. 

Plato, to whom all speculation goes back, had denied the existence 
of the external world on the ground that the things which it con- 
tained were not objects of real knowledge, but of opinion based on 
perception (o€a per’ atoOnoewe adoyov). Only the prototypes of 
these visible things—that is, the eternal ideas—really existed. Kant 
agreed with Plato that phenomena only possessed meaning and 
borrowed reality by reason of the “ Ding an sich ” (or idea) which 
expressed itself in them, but went further than Plato, and declared 
that time, space, and causality were mere forms of a phenomena, not 
attributes of the “ Ding an sich.” To take a concrete instance: if 
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Plato came across a horse he would have said, ‘‘ This horse itself ey, 
«ves not exist, but only the idea of a horse which expresses itself in . 
it.” Kant would have said, “ This horse is merely a phenomenon in 
time, space, and causality. Now, time, space, and causality are 
a priori conditions in our own intellectual faculties, without which 
experience is impossible, but they are not attributes of the ‘ Ding 
an sich.’ Therefore this horse is not a ‘ Ding an sich,’ but only a 
phenomenon dependent on our knowledge. What it really is inde- 
pendent of the conditions of time, space, and causality cannot be 
known.” Schopenhauer thought he would make the views of Plato 
and Kant appear close akin, though not identical, by conjecturing 
ithat the reality which Kant called the unknowable “ Ding an sich ” 
was Will, while what Plato called the idea was the direct objectiva- 
tion of that Will on a given plane. Here, then, is the keynote of 
Schopenhauer’s system. The world of nature exists only in our 
conception. That which underlies everythiag is Will which manifests 
itself in matter, in plants, in animals, and most completely in man. 
But it must not be supposed that Schopenhauer ascribed intelligence 
or consciousness to this Will: he merely chose the term for lack of a 
better one to designate a sort of blind force. But he refrained from 
employing the term ‘‘ force ” because he regarded each natural force 
as a blind will, and because the conception of force was derived from 
phenomena, while the conception of Will seemed to arise from the 
individual conscience. As the Will was at the root of organic and 
inorganic life, it ought to be regarded as primary instead of intellect, 
which had usurped its place in most systems of philosophy. The 
assumption that the Will followed the intellect was disproved by the 
fact of everyday experience that a strong will was often found in 
men of small intellectual capacity, while men of great intellect often 
had very weak wills. The further down one went in the animal 
scale the lower was the degree of intelligence, but the Will did not 
decline. The Will was of itself blind, and needed a servant with eyes 
to guide it, but the servant would not walk without it. It was like 
a blind man carrying a lame man on his shoulders. The will 
remained constant, but the intellect was subject to change. This 
was illustrated by the fact that a man's moral qualities lasted longer 
than the intellectual, that goodness of heart which belonged to the 
will made an old man lovable when his brain had become childish. 
To quote his own words : 

‘* As torches and fireworks become pale and vanish in the sunlight, even 
‘so are spirit, genius, and even beauty obscured by the superior rays of 
goodness of heart. For goodness of heart is a transcendental quality and 
belongs to an order of things that reaches beyond the confines of this life 


and is incommensurable with any other form of perfection, What is wit 
and genius, what is Bacon of Verulam compared with it ?” 


The Will possessed three essential qualities, identity, indestructi- 
VoL. 143.—No. 4. 2C 
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bility, and freedom. Its indestructiblity involved the indestructi- 
bility of our true essence at death. The individual would die, but 
death was of very small consequence, as it was simply “the temporal 
termination of asingle temporal phenomenon.” Schopenhauer quoted 
with approval the majestic words of Spinoza, ‘‘ Sentimus experi- 
murque nos aeternos esse,” and protested strongly against the idea 
which was springing up among English factory artisans as well as 
among German students that death was simply annihilation. To his 
thinking it was merely a Jewish notion that we had been created out 
of nothing and would eventually become nothing. Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, which taught man to regard himself as the original 
Being, the Brahm which was a stranger to origin and decay, produced 
a confidence and contempt of death which Europe had never known. 
In this as in many other points Schopenhauer had been influenced 
by the ‘‘ Oupnekhat ” which had been translated from Sanscrit into 
Persian and from Persian into French. He had studied it while 
living at Dresden, and found in it “Indian air and primeval 
existence akin to nature,” as opposed to Jewish modes of thought. 
The words which he uses about it are remarkable. “It is the 
most profitable and elevated reading that is possible; it has been 
my comfort in life and will be my comfort in death.” If Schopen- 
hauer derived his pantheistic notion of the one which lives in every- 
thing from the ‘‘ Oupnekhat,” his pessimism and his notion of 
deliverance from the miseries of the world were more in accordance 
with Buddhism which sprang from Brahmanism, but became its rival. 
He always held that the idea which lay at the root of Buddhism and 
Christianity was the same, that is to say a profound sense of the 
vanity of the world and its pleasures. He disliked Judaism and 
Mahometanism because they were optimistic and worldly. The 
third quality which the will possessed was freedom. But though 
it was free as ‘‘ Ding an sich” it was subject to necessity in all its 
manifestations. Only in man did it attain to self-consciousness. 
This in itself made a barrier between man and the animal kingdom. 
Curiously enough, Schopenhauer reproached Christianity for separat- 
ing man from the animal world, of which he was really a part, but 
he would have refused to admit the contention of many extreme 
evolutionists, that human reason is merely a development by natural 
selection of animal instinct. He considered that human intelligence 
differed from animal intelligence not only in degree but in kind. 
The animals lived only in the present; Man was a two-headed 
Janus who could penetrate into the past and the future. But he 
died before the work of Darwin on the origin of species had become 
famous. If he had lived long enovgh to play a part in that great 
controversy he would probably have been inclined to accept evolu- 
tion, but rather on the lines of Mr. A. R. Wallace than on the lines of 
Dr. Haeckel of Jena. 
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In animals he contended that intelligence was wholly subservient 
to will. Their heads were turned earthward as a symbol of this 
bondage. In man alone (and then merely in isolated instances) 
could intelligence emancipate itself from will. The head of the 


Apollo of Belvidere was perhaps the best presentation of this - 


triumph of the higher over the lower nature. 

Schopenhauer attached great importance to art, of which he was 
particularly fond. Other matters were quite trivial in comparison 
to it. The whole of human history was merely the accidental form 
of the manifestation of the idea, but did not belong to the idea itself. 
Even science only treated of phenomena, their laws, connections, 
and relations. Only art, the work of genius, dealt with what was 
essential and eternal—that is, the ideas which were only grasped 
by pure contemplation. Under art he included poetry and music, 
as well as painting and sculpture. They owed their origin to the 
knowledge of the ideas, and their only aim was to communicate 
that knowledge. But the first result of the knowledge of the ideas 
was the suppression of the individual ; and the esthetic pleasure in 
beauty was largely due to the fact that we were transported for a 
moment into a condition of pure contemplation, and withdrawn from 
all “ willing ”—that is, from all desires and cares; in other words, 
were taken out of ourselves. Those exquisite moments were the 
happiest in our lives. Therefore that life must necessarily be the 
happiest in which the will was not merely subdued for the moment, 
but altogether ; that life, in fact, which consisted in the renunciation 
of the will to live. This was the last advice which philosophy could 
give, taking into account the condition of the world. For what, 
after all, was the destiny of man on this earth? The lives of most 
were but a weary round of follies and dissipations, or crushed under 
the tragic weight of endless and grinding toil. The highest pleasures 
which art and science supplied were only accessible to a few, and 
these, on account of their keener nervous susceptibility, were more 
exposed to pain from other sources. It could hardly be doubted 
that the sum-total of sorrow in the world exceeded the sum-total of 
happiness. Did not tragedy, the highest form of poetical composition, 
invariably portray the sorrow of humanity, the triumph of evil, the 
supremacy of chance ? Did not the noblest types, Calderon’s Constant 
Prince, Shakespeare's Hamlet, and Goethe's Margaret, end in 
renouncing the objects for which they had struggled and suffered, 
as well as all the enjoyments of life? Calderon was assuredly right in 
saying that the greatest guilt of man consisted in his having been 
born. This served to explain the fact that the guilt for which men 
had to atone was not any particular sin of theirs, but original sin— 
that is, the guilt of existence. Only a knowledge of the essence of 
the world, of the fact that one and the same will lay behind all 
phenomena could teach us quietism and resignation. 
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The renunciation of the will to live, which Schopenhauer recom- 
mended, is practically identical with the celebrated words of Socrates, 
that the life of the philosopher ought to be a study of death (ueAeri) 
tov Qavarov). The affirmation of the will to live was essentially 
egoistic and irrational ; it was the source of misery and crime, and 
rested on the unphilosophic assumption that the world and the 
individual were permanent realities, Christianity symbolised the 
affirmation of the will in Adam and its negation in Christ. 
Christ had overcome the world, whick was a higher and grander act 
than any conquest by force of arms. To quote Schopenhauer’s own 
words once more, ‘‘ That which I have set forth with feeble tongue 
and in general outlines is not a philosophic fairy-tale of my own 
invention, nor does it merely date from to-day. No, it was the 
much-to-be-envied life of many holy men and beautiful souls among 
the Christians, and of still more among the Hindus and Buddhists, 
as well as other men of other confessions.” 

But it must not be supposed that Schopenhauer’s teaching gives 
any umbrage to suicide. He condemned it very strongly, and 
regarded it as an act of affirmation, not of negation, of will. So 
far from overcoming the world, a man who committed suicide was 
simply giving way to the world. An anchorite renounced . the 
pleasures of life, but a man who laid violent hands on himself did 
nothing of the kind. As a rule, the motive for suicide was the dis- 
appointment of some ambition, or the inability to dispense with lost 
or unattainable pleasures. But the ideal life was one which was a 
stranger to these things, a life of holiness and purity and submission. 
Schopenhauer found the lives of saints and pietists valuable reading, 
although they were for the most part badly written. ‘Sweet St. 
Francis of Assisi” was his special favourite. 

Schopenhauer’s views on sexual questions deserve a passing notice, 
as his Metaphysik der Geschtechtsliebe is undoubtedly one of the most 
striking and original of his writings. The theme is as old as 
humanity itself, and has been treated by poets and artists of all 
ages. Schopenhauer connected it with his general theory of Will, 
and maintained that love aimed at the preservation of the species, 
and merely made use of the individuals as instruments. However 
spiritual love might often be, it was bound to have a physical side, 
and to be, in fact, a study of the compositio generationis future. 
Most readers are familiar with the contrast between the heavenly and 
earthly love (Agpodirn ovpavia and "Agooditn ravdnuoc), which is 
the theme of Plato’s Symposium and the subject of Titian’s picture. 
Schopenhauer was of opinion that the two were merely opposite 
extremes of one passion, which knew differences of degree but not 
of kind. The following passage is curious: “In the midst of the 
turmoil of life we see two lovers looking passionately at each other. 
But why are their looks so mysterious, so fearful, and so furtive ? 
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Because these lovers are traitors, who furtively aim at perpetuating 
the sorrow and pain which would otherwise reach a speedy end. 
But they desire to prevent its coming to an end, just as others like 
them have prevented it before.” Schopenhauer would have explained 
the old Latin proverb, Omne animal post coitum triste, exactly on 
the same principles. He considered absolute chastity of a man’s 
own free will to be the first step in the renunciation of the will to 
live. 

A deep discontent with the actual world, and a yearning for 
something infinitely higher, even though it be nothing more than the 
Buddhists’ Nirvana, a state in which four things—birth, age, sick- 
ness, and death—did not exist : such is the burden of Schopenhauer. 
I will not attempt to criticise the details of his system, or point out 
its shortcomings. There are very few systems of metaphysics which 
are really capable of standing a minute analysis. ‘To quote the 
words of Kuno Fischer, ‘“‘ The system falls to pieces, but the frag- 
ments contain matter of permanent and imperishable worth.” The 
majority of Englishmen are of the opinion of David Hume, that all 
metaphysical discussion is futile, and have still less sympathy with 
“‘welt-schmorz ” and the kindred complaints from which more 
sentimental nations have suffered. Yet Schopenhauer could speak 
of us “‘as the most melancholy of all people,” and we have had 
pessimistic writers enough, But we are not in the habit of taking 
all they say quite seriously; a sort of irresistible common sense 
saves us from speculative extravagance. We find it easy to reply to 
Schopenhauer that there is a happiness which comes from healthy 
activity, that it is no small thing to have enjoyed sunshine and 
friendship, to have raised a hand against wrong, and to have furthered 
the triumph of right. We may think it is wise to forego momentary 
pleasures for greater ends, but need not altogether suppress “ the 
Powers which were given us to be used, and the desires which were 


meant to be gratified.” 


That a current of pessimism has been very prevalentin the litera-. 


ture of Europe during the present century can hardly be denied.. 
Three of the greatest novelists of our time, Ivan Turgenief, Gustave: 
Flaubert, and George Eliot, were pre-eminently pessimistic in tone. 
In Flaubert, it turned to Nihilism; in Turgenief and George Eliot, 
it was tempered and sweetened by a vein of tenderness, As Kuno 
Fischer justly observes, ‘‘ Nihilism ” rather than “Pessimism” would 
be the right word for observing Schopenhauer’s creed. He thought 
the state of the world so bad that its non-existence would be pre- 
ferable to its existence, and that the only remedy lay, as we have 
seen, in complete renunciation. 

The problem of pain and its bearing on speculative beliefs has 
‘always been difficult. So much apparently unmerited suffering is to 
be found in the animal kingdom as well as among men, that Schopen- 
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hauer, like Charles Darwin, found it hard to believe in a beneficent 
Deity. But if there were no suffering, we could hardly conceive of 
the possibility of virtue, and suffering may have some hidden purpose 
which we do not understand. In spite of all that science and criti- 
cism have done, many will prefer to be antiquated and cling to a 
great historical view of the universe. If it is impossible to prove 
(as legal proof is only possible in the case of things of which we 
have analogous examples within our experience) it has, at any rate, 
never been absolutely disproved. Perhaps the Will which underlies 
phenomena is not a mere blind force, but a Will to love. Perhaps 
the greatest of all Christian poets was nearer the mark than 
Schopenhauer when he spoke of the love which moved the sun and 
stars, and of the peace of mind which came from submitting to it. 
“In la sua voluntate e nostra Pace.” 


Maurice TopHUNTER. 








THE RULERS OF IRELAND. 







I. Wao are THEY ? 


<THE Government!” exclaimed Whiteside on one occasion while 
pleading in the Four Courts, Dublin—‘ the Government !—what is 1 
it? Jt is Larcom and the police.” 
Sir Thomas Larcom, the permanent Under-Secretary, was, in his 

day, a more important personage than the young gentleman who 
came over for a season to try a “ ’prentice hand” in State affairs. i 
Times have changed, and no Ministry can in these later days afford ' 
to scoff at Ireland by sending ‘‘a shave-beggar politician” to rule a 
her. ‘The Chief Secretary must now be a man of mark, and the H 
relative importance cf the Under Secretary has undergone consider- if 










able modification. Yet Whiteside’s aphorism will still apply, with 
one obvious change: ‘ What is the Government of Ireland ?” 
Answer: ‘The Chief Secretary and the police.” 

I shall here hint at a difference which will be developed further 
on. ‘The definition of Government just given will be found to apply 
to the condition of Ireland under the rule of Zhorough which | 
characterised the period 1887-92. Indeed, I look upon it as the i 
full and correct description of “firm and resolute government,” 
which somehow came to an end in rather less than twenty years, the 
assurance of the Lord of Hatfield notwithstanding. But it applies 
also, though in a less marked degree, to every Irish administration 
of the nineteenth century. 

If the question of the Constabulary force in Ireland could be 
thoroughly opened up, it would do more than any other inquiry to 
satisfy the English people of the justice of Ireland’s demand for 
Home Rule. The question has not received in the House of 
Commons anything like the attention to which it is entitled. The 
reason is this: Only some overt acts can be brought under the 
notice of the House; the real canker of the system—what we may 
call the inner life of the Castle—cannot, as a rule, be got at by the 
representatives of the people. Those in the secret who have the 
misfortune to incur suspicion of giving information to the press or to 
Parliament, even when nothing can be proved against them, are 
hounded almost to self-destruction by the most remorseless system 
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of official tyranny—indeed it would be possible to cite instances of 
suicide traceable to this very cause. 

But it is no secret that the cost of the Irish police system is 
enormous. An army of between twelve and thirteen thousand men 
maintained at a charge to the taxpayers which reaches a million 
and a half sterling—his is, at all events, a record of the Union writ 
so large and legible that he who runs may read. And what is the 
return for this enormous outlay? The million and a half of hard 
cash represents only a portion of what it costs the British tax- 
payer to uphold the policy of landlord ascendency in Ireland. There 
is, besides, the legacy of ill-will—the legacy of ceaseless trouble 
glozed over under the specious name of Union! 

It is the boast of historians that a standing army is not legal in 
England—a fact of which the Legislature must take annual 
cognisance. But it cannot be said that Ireland is in this respect a 
portion of the United Kingdom. The Constabulary force in Ireland 
is a military force, differing from the regulars more in the colour of 
the uniform than in any essential particular. Let this fact be 
clearly realised. The Constabulary are not a civil force. They 
are different—widely different—from any other police force in her 
Majesty’s dominions. Who that has ever been at any kind of 
meeting—whether for political purposes or for mere amusement—in 
Ireland, can have failed to note the presence of helmeted police 
fully armed with rifle or bayonet? Yes, the armed police are as 
conspicuous on the racecourse as around the platform of a National 
Federation meeting. There are people to say that Ireland enjoys- 
the same laws as England. They forget to add that Ireland has, 
over and above, Dublin Castle and the military police with their 
spiked helmets, their rifles and sword-bayonets, Nor are these: 
“appointments” simply ornamental or for merely ceremonial display. 
That there is a stern reality about them the latter-day history of 
Ireland only too clearly shows. Does any one doubt? Let him. 
remember Mitchelstown. 

With such a force at his command, and a big majority behind! 
him in the House of Commons, it is easy enough for a Unionist. 
Chief Secretary to maintain a rule of terror in Ireland. It is only 
necessary for him to pay flying visits to Dublin, and to say to the: 
Castle officials who control the Royal Irish Constabulary: “ You 
know what is to be done, and how to do it. Go about the work in 
real earnest, and I will see you made right in the House. Let the 
men tread close on the heels of the Nationalists; and give every 
man in a tunic to understand that his good records, his hopes of 
reward and promotion, will depend on the vigour and success with 
which he works up the Crimes Act in his locality. The Resident 
Magistrates are furnished with-a secret code of instructions, so as to 
make sure of every offender who is brought before them, provided 
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the police do their duty. It will therefore be the fault of the com- Moy o. } 


manding officers if agitation can show its head in any corner of 
Ireland ; and it will be a worse fault if any secret meeting can be 
held or any resolutions passed which are not reported to the Castle 
before appearing in any newspaper.” 

The Minister can cheaply purchase a reputation for activity and 
energy who merely gives carte blanche to the police authorities, with 
a plain hint that their worse error will lie on the side of leniency. 
He merely requires a certain amount of cheek and readiness to deal 
with complaints in the House of Commons. With the aid of the 
Unionist newspapers, he can afford to take the time quite easily. 
He may lie in bed, or figure in the golf-links, or dally at Primrose 
meetings, while the work of “ resolute government” goes on even 
more to his satisfaction than if he were spending his days and his 
nights in Dublin Castle, listening to the endless plaints and 
entreaties of impecunious loyalists. 


“ Forget not what the Scotchman said,— 
That trees will grow when you're in bed.” 


The Unionist Secretary can in one hour plant a tree in Dublin 
Castle which will flourish and bear fruit while he is asleep or taking 
his enjoyment elsewhere. He can calculate on the heartiest co- 
operation on the part of the Castle officials and Constabulary officers. 


The rank and file of the force, whether they like it or not, must 
take their cue from the powers that be. They are a military 
force: theirs not to reason why. Their promotion is at stake ; 
they must show their usefulness to the cause of law and order, 
or eat the bread of wretchedness and sorrow. 

The Home Rule Chief Secretary is nominally, but not really, in 
the same position. He cannot calculate on the same co-operation in 
working out a policy of conciliation. To the permament officials a 
policy of conciliation is as distasteful as settled life is to the roving 
Tartars. The Chief Secretary may so far control them as to prevent 
them from practising an open system of exasperation. On the other 
hand, he is so far in their power that he can only to a very limited 
extent give effect to his good intentions. He is tied down by the 
routine and etiquette of the official circles with which he comes in 
contact. It is a necessity of his position that be must, as a rule, be 
guided by the information put before him by the police-officers ; and 
it is hard for these to get over the traditional spirit of their calling, 
or to reverse the tactics so freely practised under the preceding 
Ministry. 

The rank and file of the Constabulary come from the same class 
as furnishes the bone and sinew of the agrarian, National, and other 
organisations. No body of men have suffered more from hostile 
comment in the press and in the House of Commons. Naturally 
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these men must carry with them the sentiments of the class from 
which they come, but training and association do much to alter 
many of them. Yet, while there are not a few who take with 
extraordinary facility to the required temperature, it is also a fact 
that a good many—perhaps a good majority—continue to cherish in 
secret the lesson of the firesides. While these perform the part 
required of them from a sense of duty or a dread of official 
vengeance, there are still enough to sratch at anything which 
promises reward or promotion, and they understand well that to be 
popular is not the best way to secure a favourable record. In 
fairness, the strictures passed on the police ought to be directed 
against the commanding officers. The men are but machines as 
against the word of command, and that word seldom, if ever, comes 
from a heart in sympathy with the people of Ireland. 


II. How Tuey Work, 


During the Unionist Reign of Terror the standing apology for 
the excesses of the ‘‘ Removables” and Divisional Commissioners 
was that they had been instituted not by the Tories, but by the 
Liberals during their period of conflict with the people in the early 
eighties. It is true that such appointments were then made, but 
not for the purpose of supersediug trial by jury, the special grievance 
complained of at a later day. 

A great deal has been said and written about the doings of the 
paid magistrates popularly known as the “ Removables.” These 
gentlemen were appointed by the Government of the day to 
administer justice in accordance with the policy for the time in the 
ascendant. The terms of appointment were a sufficient guarantee 
that the Resident Magistrates would be the faithful servants of the 
Castle, for it was competent for the Lord Lieutenant at any time 
to dispense with their services. The appropriateness and the 
suggestiveness of the popular designation cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. Two centuries ago it was made matter for congratulation 
in England that the dependence of judges on the will of the Crown 
should cease. Yet, in the closing years of the nineteenth century 
it was lauded as a master-stroke of State policy in Ireland to pass 
an Act investing the dependents on the Lord Lieutenant’s will with 
judicial powers of the most despotic character over the liberties of 
five millions of her Majesty’s subjects—powers which the permanent 
judges of the High Court could not exercise in the absence of a 
jury. Six months on the piank bed for what could be done with 
impunity in England was the usual outcome of a trial before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction consisting of two Resident Magis- 
trates. Such trials were in many instances legalised outrages on 
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justice. Not only were the police encouraged and rewarded for 
working up cases for these courts, but in some instances men who 
had not brought such cases against any one in their district or sub- 
district were punished by having their names removed from the 
promotion list, or in some other way, for alleged laxity in the 
discharge of their duty. 

And this sort of thing was held up to the British public as the 
only and effectual means of maintaining the majesty of the law, and 
of inculcating due veneration for law and order in Ireland. 

Of the Divisional Magistrates or Commissioners less is known 
generally than ought to be. 

The precedents for firm and resolute government are, unfortunately, 
not hard to find in legal and constitutional history. The Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction take us back two centuries, and then we find 
them in full swing. An old and long-forgotten statute of Edward IIL, 
enacted for the suppression of vagrancy, has latterly done much 
service in Ireland of a kind altogether foreign to the original pur- 
pose. The Divisional Commissioners are in reality of older date 
than the Norman Conquest. The institution is at least as old as 
the days of Edgar. It will be remembered that, for administrative 
purposes, England was then divided into a number of districts or 
Palatines, each presided over by a Lord Palatina, who exercised a 
more than royal sway within his respective district. It was a 
practical step towards the organisation of a territory yet unsettled 
and heterogeneous. 

Strange that an institution coeval with the tribute of 300 wolves’ 
heads from Wales should, a thousand years later on, be revived in 
Ireland! Yet such is the fact. Although it has barely, if at all, 
been noticed, Ireland is divided into a number of Palatines, each 
controlled by an official of Dublin Castle, who is known as the 
“D.C.,” or Divisional Commissioner. The office was not instituted 
under Mr. Balfour’s régime, but it was undoubtedly brought into 
nearer approach to its ninth century prototype. 

The Divisional Commissioner may be described as the boss of the 
police and police commanding officers within his district or 
“ division.” He has his own staff, one or two members of which 
go by the name of the “Crimes Special,” or specials. He appears 
to exercise a vast amount of jurisdiction independently of the 
Inspector-General. His special function would appear to be to 
utilise the police force for the purpose of detecting that peculiar 
form of ‘‘ crime” which landlords and Unionists generally so delight 
in hunting to the death—the spirit of nationality. A great affliction 
these Divisional Commissioners are to the police and police autho- 
rities. There is no end to the returns called for since these 
functionaries were put into office. The quantity of foolscap con- 
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sumed in reports and returns of the “crime” of the division must 
be enormous, and must at any rate prove a substantial advantage 
to the paper-making business. 

It is easy to understand how these functionaries and their 
numerous assistants can find occupation under a rule of Thorough. 
Coercion, like a railway, will always make more or less business for 
itself in even the least promising locality. But what can they find 
to do in these days when the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are 
closed, and when there is only the semblance of criminal business in 
the County and higher Courts? The District Commissioners are 
still at large, and so are the Crimes Specials, and other members of 
the crimes-detecting (or crimes-producing) corps. What are they 
all doing? They are simply spoiling foolscap—that is precisely 
what they are doing now since the crashing of skulls and dispersing 
of Nationalist meetings have gone out of vogue. They find employ- 
ment in calling for numberless returns, and in issuing voluminous 
orders and instructions regarding patrols and other matters which 
have as much to do with police duties proper as with navigation. 
The sergeants in charge of stations and the commanding officers are 
perpetually harassed by commands from the District Commissioner's 
office to explain why a certain figure was in error in return so-and- 
so furnished some three months before. It would be a curious and 
interesting inquiry to find out how much foolscap is used up in the 
way indicated—how much the foolscap first costs the State, and how 
much again the State has to pay for having the foolscap spoiled. 
Spoiling paper, and planning fresh troubles for police sergeants and 
inspectors, may seem a harmless enough sort of diversion (provided 
it does not cost too much) for Castle officials. But assuredly there 
must be something more serious found for these well-paid function- 
aries to do; and we have Mr. Balfour’s word for it, that so it shal} 
be if he comes again to power. A crimeless country would be a 
poor hunting-ground for his friends. The loaves and the fishes must 
be made sure, and plenty of them. The idea of a crimeless country 
for people whose vaunted loyalty takes the form of a genuine thirst 
for the good things of office! There must be a Crimes Act, and 
there must be crime in order that a troop of officials (who would 
otherwise not be required and would not be provided for) may fil} 
their loyally-capacious maws at the public expense, And are they 
to blame? Not they. The blame will lie, not at the door of the 
coercionist office-seeker, but at the doors of those who send him to 
power—in plain terms, the English electors. 

While we are on the subject of paper-spoiling, we may remark that 
whereas all Government departments are, in this respect, ludicrously 
wasteful, the departments of Dublin Castle—and foremost among 
them the Inspector-General’s department—stand particularly high in 
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the honours list for red-tape, circumlocution, and prodigality of 
blank forms. 

The amount of clerical work to be got through in connection with 
the police force of each county is almost fabulous. The County 
Inspector has, at any rate, two clerks in his office. Each District 
Inspector has his clerk. The clerks are, of course, all members of 
the force. The District Inspectors—about four to each county— 
have themselves to enter a lot of work in their own handwriting. 
The amount of clerical labour is vastly increased by the necessities 
of the Divisional Commissioner’s department. The working rule in 
these “ piping times of peace” has come to this: A¢ all hazards 
make a good show on paper. : 

With very few exceptions, all these hangers-on of the Castle— 
Divisional Commissioners, Resident Magistrates, County Inspectors 
R.1.C., and District Inspectors R.1.C.—would all enter con amore on 
a coercion campaign. Coercion is as the Land of Promise to men 
like these. And many a thick-headed constable who had long 
despaired of “stripes” was enabled to rise above his fellows by 
aiding the authorities to send some local leader to prison during the 
recent Reign of Terror in Ireland. The number of promotions gained 
in this way must be considerable. A good many men have been 
raised to positions for which they were poorly qualified, or not at all 
qualified, but for the lucky accident of overhearing some conversstion 
which the Resident Magistrates interpreted after their kind. 

But while a Liberal Government is in power these functionaries 
feel as if the world somehow had lost its place in the solar system. 
Ah, yes; they must feel somewhat uncomfortable, even with their 
salaries regularly paid. Ruling foolscap and filling in blank 
columns is dreary occupation for men eager to serve their country 
by baton-charges and rounds of buckshot. 


III. Duty. 


In the preceding section an attempt is made to give some idea of 
the useless labour imposed upon the officers in command, and upon 
the station sergeants. It ought to be kept in view that the 
Divisional Commissioners exist at the present time for no other 
purpose than to contrive employment for the supernumeraries of the 
police force. If any one has travelled much in the rural districts in 
Ireland, there is one institution he cannot fail to note in every 
hamlet as in every town, and often where there would seem to be 
no trouble, and no people to give trouble. I allude to the police 
barrack, Not unfrequently a barrack may be found in close con- 
tiguity to a demesne wall, the barrack having been put there 
evidently that “his honour” might be able to rest more comfortably 
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in his bed. And within the past few years many an out-station has 
been fitted up to enable a land-grabber or an emergency-man to 
keep his hold. Ay, there’s the rub. The police force has been 
unduly kept up to enable the rack-renting landlord to extract the 
last possible penny from his tenantry. The police, in their numbers 
no less than in their training, are a living comment on the mis- 
government of Ireland. If the land law of Ireland had not been a 
grinding iniquity, there would have been no need for one-half of the 
police barracks, and no need for much over a third of the number of 
men. Unionists talk of upholding morality in Ireland! Morality 
sits not on bayonets or rifles. A late jurist expresses surprise that 
the Brehon laws could be obeyed without any appearance of an 
executive to enforce them. ‘There is, to be sure, a great change, 
when to enforce the law in the same country thirteen thousand 
bayonets must be brought into requisition. But great is the difference 
between the law that comes of the voice of the people and the law 
that is forced on the people from without, and against their will. 
The morality attending laws so made and so directed is at the best 
a doubtful quantity. 

In a word, the Constabulary force of Ireland was, in the first 
instance, intended as an engine of repression, and as such it has ever 
been worked. 

About these rural barracks it is by no means unusual to see 
constables playing marbles or spinning tops with the boys; perhaps 
chatting pleasantly with the country people, or escorting the country 
girls. To the hard-working country folk it seems as if the police 
were paid their salaries for brushing their own boots. And at 
many places this would nearly represent the useful work done by 
the men from month’s end to month’s end. The Divisional Com- 
missioners, however, require that every man in barrack will have six 
hours’ duty in the shape of patrols, or some other shoe-wearing 
exercise. It is thoughtful indeed of the Divisional Commissioners 
to take care that the men stationed in quiet country-places do not 
suffer from utter idleness. How strange that no one thinks of 
reducing the number of those who have to be kept alive by artificial 
means ! 

There is in every barrack adjoining a railway station a constable 
told off to attend the trains. In the eyes of the public this man 
appears to be above doing “the dirty work” of the ordinary 
constable. In the intervals he may be seen going about the town 
chattirg pleasantly with people who come in from the country, and 
listening to their news. It does not occur to those who find him 
“such a dacent fellow” that he keeps a private diary, in which he 
enters every particular he may be able to draw from their unsus- 
pecting confidence, the said diary being kept for the information of 
the ‘* Crimes Special,” in the Divisional Commissioner's office. At 
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the railway station the man of special duty takes note of arrivals 
and departures of people who may be marked out for particular 
attentions. He is supposed to find out where they are going, or 
whence they come, and what business they are on. This in par- 
ticular of men who are in any way prominently identified with the 
Nationalist movement, the Castle view being that such persons are 
always bent on mischief, and that private affairs are but a cloak for 
conspiracy. While “firm and resolute” was in full swing, the 
“pleasant fellow ” on the platform had to find out the destination of 
a suspicious character—and none was more suspicious than a com- 
mittee-man of the local branch of the National Federation. The 
traveller would find, on reaching his destination, a constable staring 
him in the face; and, while he remained, he would never be able 
to get two yards from the toe of a policeman. Every movement 
was watched. Note was taken of where he made calls, of the 
persons with whom he conversed, and it would go hard with the 
guardian angel in uniform if he did not plant himself near enough 
to hear any conversation in which the suspect took part. And what 
would be the result of resenting the outrageous impertinence ? 
Why, simply that the man so persecuted beyond endurance would 
be hauled up on a charge of interfering with a policeman in the 
discharge of his duty—perhaps on the charge of ‘ intimidation ”— 
and lucky would he be if he got off with less than six months on 
the plank bed! It would be the duty of the ‘“ Removables ” to 
teach the offender how to demean himself towards the custodians of 
law aud order in Ireland. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is the literal statement of actual 
occurrences. It ought not to be forgotten that a little girl, aged 
ten, was, in the County Wexford (I think), convicted on the charge 
of intimidating a policeman while on duty ! 

Not only were men identified with the Nationalist movement 
subjected to the closest and most unremitting surveillance, but every 
effort was made to goad the suspected into resenting the nuisance, 
so that they could be brought before the Removables, to be put at 
any rate under a rule of bail to be of good behaviour towards the 
police and all classes of her Majesty’s subjects, as provided for by 
his Plantagenet Highness, King Edward III, of immortal memory. 
And this was the rule of which no one had to complain, except 
rogues and criminals! The “rogues and criminals” who were 
made to feel it most were the leading local men who were politically 
opposed to Lord Salisbury. Many a constable who had spent 
twenty years in the service without reaching the promotion list, 
brought himself into favourable notice with the authorities, and 
gained “stripes” by throwing himself heart and soul into the 
working out of the rule of ‘ Thorough.” 

There are men for everything, and to some members of the 
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Royal Irish Constabulary the Coercion Act proved to be a godsend. 
But it would be a cruel slander on the name of Irishmen to say 
that the police generally were enamoured of the duty imposed upon 
them by the Act, or rather by the Castle authorities. To the 
majority of them the duty must have been hateful and painful. The 
honour of safeguarding drunken emergency-men was not a desirable 
one. No more could it be to the taste of any Irishman, no matter 
what he wore, to take his stand at the chapel gate while a collection 
was being taken up for the evicted tenants, to make note of matters 
for the information of the Crimes Department. This practice was 
stopped only some time after the present Government came into 
power, when attention was called to it in the House of Commons, 
It ought to be mentioned, as characteristic of the sort of duty 
expected of the Royal Irish Constabulary, that it was held to be a 
dereliction on the part of a station-sergeant if he failed to advise 
the Castle of the forwarding of such subscriptions from his locality. 
It was held to be his business to know who subscribed, and how 
much, the total amount to be sent to the Evicted Tenants’ Trustees, 
with all other particulars, before any announcement would appear 
in the local or other newspapers. If the sergeant was behind time 
with his report, he had, in consequence, many a bad quarter-hour 
for it. 

These things will serve to give some idea of the extraordinary 
uses to which the Royal Irish Constabulary are put on behalf of 
landlord ascendency in Ireland. I must add one more, and a very 
good illustration it is, 

Some constables were stationed on an “evicted” farm in the 
North to protect the caretaker or herd in charge of cattle put on by 
the landlord. One night the cattle were driven off, and were after- 
wards found in a mountain many miles away. To prevent a 
recurrence of the prank—for such it was—the constables in charge 
were ordered to waken up the herd at stated hours of the night, 
and accompany him on his round to see that the cattle were all 
right! British taxpayers, see how useful policemen are in Ireland ! 

Useful indeed they are to the evicting landlord, for without them 
he would have no shift but to come to terms with his tenantry, as 
any trader would have to do with his customers. But he has long 
been privileged to use the police force as bailiffs, and to claim their 
co-operation as a right which no Government may withhold. It 
matters little to him whether he plunges the country into confusion, 
whether blood is shed, or the taxpayer saddled with heavy costs. 
The main fact with him is to uphold ‘‘ the rights of property” as 


the phrase is understood in the rent-office. 
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IV. OFFICERS aND Men, 


As already stated, the rank and file of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary come from the classes which constitute the bone and sinew of 
the country. They are undoubtedly a fine body of men for physique ; 
and for intelligence they hold a high position. But as to the com- 
manding officers, it cannot be said that they are selected on account 
of physique and comeliness. Some of them, indeed, are fine-looking 
men. But there are many others who are, as the old woman said, 
“neither big nor bonny.” There are “ officers” who, in comparison 
with the men under their command, would remind one of the skit 
once flung at Oliver Goldsmith as he walked the Strand sporting a 
long sword: ‘ Do you see that fly with a long pin stuck through 
it?” 

Only a small portion of the District Inspectors R.I.C. have hereto- 
fore been recruited from the ranks. Men who have risen through the 
grades of constable, acting-sergeant, sergeant, and head-constable, 
ought, in the natural course, to be tie fittest men to appoint to the 
higher position. But that would not fall in with the tenor of Castle 
rule. The commanding officers, from the District Inspector upwards, 
‘hold a commission, and it never has been the policy of the Castle 
ito encourage poor men’s sons to aspire to commissioned rank. 
That is held to be the natural perquisite of the gentry. It is a 
tacit understanding that a poor man’s son ought not to have a 
position which would suit a poor aristocrat. I believe it is a fact 
that the present Inspector-General—by far the ablest and most 
accomplished man that ever held the position—experienced great 
difficulty in procuring a cadetship, the local District Inspector 
objecting on account of the humble position of the young candi- 
date’s parents. Mr. (now Sir Andrew) Reed was afterwards pro- 
moted over the head of this same “aristocratic ” officer. 

If the force were to be officered on the principle of efficiency and 
economy, one-half the present number of commanders would suffice, 
and these would be recruited from the ranks, not from the impecu- 
nious squireens. How ridiculous to see a mere boy, armed with a 
commission and a long sword, doing the bashaw over men who were 
in the service and knew their duties before he had taken leave of 
his rattle and pinafore! No wonder that with their chartered title 
to the rank of gentlemen, and their hobnobbing with landlords and 
land-agents, their demeanour towards their dependents is, in the 
great majority of cases, the reverse of gentlemanly. Not one in ten 
of these officials appears to realise the fact that courtesy towards 
dependents is consistent with public duty. It is pitiable to witness 
the abuse which a District Inspector feels privileged to shower’ on 
the unfortunate men under his command. He seems to feel that it 
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is altogether chivalrous to make such spiteful displays, inasmuch as 
the men are under the necessity of “standing to attention” and 
listening in silence. Sometimes it is a head-constable or a grizzled 
sergeant who is singled out for particular abuse on inspections or 
parade, and who is ordered to go through some humiliating exercise 
in the presence of his juniors, perhaps in the presence or within 
hearing of civilians. 

Some of these “ pelting officers,” as Shakespeare terms their 
confréres, have particular fads, the most common being drill. A 
District Inspector who aspires to good records or early promotion 
wishes to make a good show on parade before the County Inspector 
or the Inspector-General ; for an extraordinary value is put on drill. 
Men of the country stations must march to headquarters, five, eight, 
ten, even twelve miles, for practice in military drill, the man of 
twenty-nine years’ service having to submit to the ordeal on the same 
terms as the newest constable from the depét. Precision in military 
evolution is doubtless a very fine thing, but it can be purchased at 
more than its worth, as it certainly is when men are once or twice 
a week withdrawn from their stations and put through a world of 
fatigue-work for no earthly purpose or advantage other than that 
the District Inspector may win a good report from his superior 
officer. What is the use of all this to a police force proper? How 
much better fitted is a man for the purpose of detecting crime or 
catching a burglar by being well up in the intricacies of military 
drill? This accomplishment has as little to do with real police 
duty as with catching herrings. The only apology of which the 
matter admits is that the Royal Irish Constabulary are not simply a 
police force; they are a military force—a standing army in dark 
tunics, as I have already pointed out. 

The County Inspectors—some counties are blessed with more thaw 
one of these officers—are recruited from the District Inspectors. 
As the senior District Inspector is not always the one promoted, 
it would almost appear as if savagery of manner were the particular 
recommendation. ‘That is, savagery towards dependents, but to- 
wards a landlord or a land-agent—above all, towards a nobleman— 
they are mild and genial as a morning in May. I have heard, indeed, 
of County Inspectors who did not answer to this description, who, 
in dealing with subalterns and men, could reconcile the gentleman 
with the superior officer. On the other hand, there are not a few 
whose strong point appears to consist in a boorish disregard for the 
feelings of dependents. There are just too many instances in 
accordance with the world-wide experience that the exercise of 
arbitrary power works as a demoralising force on the possessor a8 on 
those subject to his sway. 

It is only right to add that such brutal conduct on the part of 
District and County Inspectors receives no countenance in the 
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superior department of the service. In his intercourse with 
members of the force down to the lowest grades, the present 
Inspector-Generai invariably shows himself the courteous and 
cultured gentleman. It wonld greatly shock him if he could witness 
unseen how widely some of his local representatives occasionally 
depart from the example which he sets in his rounds of inspection. 
Nor would he condone such acts, if brought under his notice. But 
under a despotism it is better to bear than to complain. It would 
be a perilous enterprise for any man in the ranks to prefer a charge 
of incivility against a commanding officer—highly perilous if he 
failed to make good his charge, and even more highly perilous if. he 
sustained it, for he would thenceforth be a marked man. In such 
an organisation, the piece of ‘‘ commissioned” clay can, with a 
secure feeling of impunity, play his fantastic tricks before high 
heaven till men, as well as angels, weep. It is perhaps only meet 
that the immediate instruments of oppressive rule in Ireland should 
themselves be the victims of a grinding oppression. 

The rank and file of the Royal Irish Constabulary come of the 
people, and, after allowance for the effects of training and association, 
the sympathies of the many, are not with the evictor, the land- 
grabber, or the coercionist policy. The barrack day-room is not 
unfrequently enlivened by the controversies of the day; and in per- 
haps no instance are the advocates of anti-Irish measures allowed to 
have all their own way. 

But there is no mistaking the political leanings of the officers... 
With very few exceptions, these gentlemen are decidedly anti-Irish 
in their sentiments; in not a few cases, ferociously so. ‘* Would 
you fire on rebels if you met them on your night patrol, or if they 
at any time interfered with you in the discharge of your duty ? 
Well, J would; yes, would I—dlaze into them.” ‘It is hard to believe 
that a County Inspector could so deliver himself while examining 
men in ‘ Police Duties.” And yet I am convinced that such 
pronouncements have been made, at all events, during the late 
campaign on behalf of the evictors. We need not pause to inquire 
what “rebel” means. Every man who would cast a vote for a 
Home Rule candidate is, in the eyes of loyalists—especially in the 
eyes of official loyalists—a ‘‘ traitor” and a “ rebel.” Nor need we 
feel shocked that such a statement should be made to the rank and 
file by a commanding officer. It is no worse than the historic 
telegram—Don’t hesitate to shoot ! 

The savagery of manner here spoken of is very freely displayed: 
against men who are supposed to have leanings towards the aspira- 

tions of the people. The County Inspector has means of knowing 
a good deal of what passes, even in the day-room of a county 
barrack. There is everywhere the little bird that tells, and a dear 
little bird it is in the “office.” A man cannot indeed be expressly 
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punished for his alleged political leanings; but he can be made to 
feel that he is “in his own light,” and that if he “has not the life 
of a dog” the fault is his own. Even within the purlieus of the 
Castle itself, men of position and tried experience as officials had 
under the late administration to undergo many humiliations and 
trials when suspected of not being aw courant with the landlord 
party. What then must have been the situation of ordinary police- 
men who were during the same period alleged to have ‘ rebel” 
sympathies? Nor must it be inferred that, for them, the case is 
materially different at other times. The sons of small farmers who 
do not show themselves sufficiently hostile to the political faith of 
their fathers must be “licked into shape” by the course of special 
treatment herein faintly outlined. 

The plague of officials is not the least of Ireland’s grievances. The 
prodigality with which places have been founded and maintained 
for the benefit of squireens is evidence of the misgovernment under 
which the country has so long groaned. A careful study of the 
police system would reveal some of the worst features of a govern- 
ment conceived and carried out in defiance of the popular will, 
There is an excessive number of police, if we consider the proper 
functions of such a force; and there are far too many commanding 
officers, even if we adhere to the present strength of rank and file. 
It is monstrous to have to maintain so many gents of commissioned 
rank to do duties which could be more efficiently discharged by any 
non-commissioned officer who has risen to the rank of head- 
constable. 


V. Promotion. 


I would venture to say that the system of promotion in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is, in its practical working, thoroughly unsound, 
and is a source of much heartburning and dissatisfaction in the 
ranks. 

In his rounds of official inspection the Inspector-General has, I 
understand, to complain not unfrequently of the men in stripes 
being deficient in drill and in police duties. Indeed, I believe that 
I am well within the limits of fact when I say that, where such 
complaint is made, the promoted men are more frequently the 
-objects of it than the plain constables, All this would, perhaps, be 
officially denied, as many things are so denied which are none the 
less at least substantially true. 

It would, I am sure, be maintained that merit is the basis of pro- 
motion. But “ merit,” in the official use of the term, has as many 
significations as chow in Chinese. The truth is that while all pro- 
motions are said to be made by the Inspector-General, he has in 
many cases little more than a power to veto or ratify. The promo- 
tions are virtually made by the County Inspector. A mighty man is 
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the “County.” He hobnobs with noblemen, lunches with the 
Assize-going judges, and rules as if he held office in the Celestial 
Empire. The county—or,‘ riding,” in the case of the larger counties 
—is his diocese, within which he is the undisputed oracle and inter- 
preter of the (police) law. But mighty men have some wondrously 
weak points, and among them a certain disposition towards pets and 
favourites is not the least conspicuous. This is the common vice of 
the more arbitrary rulers, a vice that seriously affects the efficiency of 
the force as regards its proper purpose. When the County Inspector 
strongly puts forward a man for the rank of acting-sergeant, the 
Inspector-General must have very strong grounds before he can 
refuse to sanction the appointment. In due time the “ Acting” is 
appointed to the charge of a station where he keeps a “ confidential ” 
diary for the use of the “ Crimes Department.” 

Over and over again complaints have appeared in the newspapers 
about the injustice worked in the force by Freemasonry. Policemen 
may not be members of any political or secret society; but Free- 
masonry is expressly excepted from the prohibition. I have no 
doubt that this society plays an important part in the promotion of 
policemen, constables, and others. Many men belong to the occult 
craft. These are, of course, all, or very nearly all, non-Catholics. 
It is to be borne in mind that no Roman Catholic can become a 
Freemason without defying the authority of the Church of which he 
professes himself a member. The “compass and square ” has 
brought many men to positions for which they were but poorly 
fitted. 

The candidate for promotion may or may not be more a persond . 
grata to the “County” on account of being of the craft. But he 
can bring influence to bear on the question which the “ County” is 
not likely to ignore. The charge has been made generally that 
partisanship on religious grounds has largely influenced promotion. 
This is another allegation which would be denied officially, but which 
remaius true in substance. The ‘County ” would maintain that he 
promotes on merit ; and no doubt he believes that he best serves 
the interests of the force and of the country by advancing men of 
“ loyalist ” sentiments, and by keeping back men who, though well 
enough qualified in respect of conduct and general ability, labour 
under the disadvantage of being only doubtfully orthodox from the 
political point of view. As a Unionist is phonix-rare among the 
Roman Catholic rural population, from which so many of the police 
force come, a certain amount of suspicion always attaches to a con- 
stable of that creed unless he has purged away the original sin of his 
birthright by bringing up cases under the Crimes Act, or in some 
such way. 

I knew of a man who attained to the position of sergeant in an 
unusually short time; and the reason commonly assigned was that 
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when a lad he attended a Sunday-school taught by the lady who 
afterwards became the County Inspector’s wife. Great man as the 
** County ” is, he is so far an ordinary man as to have some ear for 
what his wife may say. 

It may not be strictly true that men are promoted because they 
are Freemasons, or because they are Protestants of some shade ; but 
it is beyond cavil true that men are frequently promoted through 
the influence of the magistrates and other bigwigs who entertain the 
County Inspector at dinner ; and this really brings us round to the 
same point. 

But as regards the men at present in stripes, the working of the 
Coercion Act is answerable for more irregular promotions than any 
other single cause that could be assigned. 

It is hardly possible to give an adequate idea of the joy in Castle 
circles when a “rebel” was convicted of any “crime” within the 
meaning of the Coercion Act—it is an earthly, very earthly, simili- 
tude of the joy in heaven for the conversion of the sinner. So much 
depended on the police evidence that the man who could help to 
prove the case was forthwith booked for promotion. The Resident 
Magistrates in the Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and ermined 
judges in the Superior Courts, paid elaborate tributes to the wonder- 
ful intelligence of the constables who, in some cases, had for a score 
of years succeeded in keeping these accomplishments so well in the 
background that no commanding officer ever suspected their exist- 
ence until they were brought to light, very much as were the silver- 
mines at Potosi. But the discovery once made, commanding officers 
hastened to make amends for past neglect, and to take to their 
bosom the man who, a few months before, was as dirt in their eyes. 
So high a value was set upon “swearing up to the mark” that 
Castle magnates have been known to attend courts in which important 
cases were to be tried—cases in which the defendants were of the 
“rebel” genus—with the special object of noting how police wit- 
nesses acquitted themselves ; and if the police evidence was found 
to be satisfactory the witnesses were not long in learning that they 
had done a good day’s work for themselves. To encourage the others 
to go and do likewise the lucky men were, if possible, at once 
advanced in rank, or if this was not practicable, they had their 
reward in some other way. District Inspectors R.I.C. who had 
shown marked success in dealing with “the forces of sedition ” made 
a good thing of it in the shape of pecuniary rewards, if not also of 
rapid promotion or removal to some more lucrative office in the gift 
of the Castle. 

In some such way plain constables were rapidly advanced to 
“stripes,” and sergeants to the rank of head-constable. To a good 
many of the sergeants so advanced the promotion proved a doubtful 
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boon, for the simple reason that they were not equal to the position 
to which they were raised. 

To be sent to the south, west, or south-west—particularly to the 
localities in which there were land troubles—might, at first sight, 
appear to be a particular calamity to a policeman during the reign 
of Coercion. Not at all. It was altogether a favour to any man 
ambitious of reward or promotion and not altogether hopeful of 
attaining either in the ordinary course for a long time, or perhaps 
in his period of service. If he showed himself a useful man in the 
duty of dispersing meetings, batoning leaguers or supposed leaguers, 
or, better still, in unearthing some “ conspiracy,” and proving it in 
court, he could do more for himself in one short year than he might 
hope to do in seven, or ten, or twenty years in the “ Black North.” 
There was something worth the while to be gained by breaking up 
agitation, or by breaking heads, in the south. But there were no 
good “ records” for batoning Orange mobs in Portadown, the Shank- 
hill Road, Belfast, or some other Ulster centre of effusive “ loyalty.” 
Very different was the encouragement shown to the police in dealing 
with the rioters in Belfast during the summer and autumn of 1886. 
Had these “lambs” been dealt with as a Tipperary mob would have 
been, the riots would not have lasted three days instead of four 
months! But, as the Daily Express put it, ‘the Orangemen were 
driven to riot by excess of loyalty !” A meeting in Tipperary was the 
visible sign of sedition; and any one who could break a head there 
did a service to the Crown! 

In these notes—discursive and fragmentary as they are, and, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the subject, cannot otherwise be—I 
have aimed at one object—namely, to give some idea of the excep- 
tional manner in which Ireland is governed, especially under the 
rule of Thorough, and to show that the plea of maintaining order in 
the country by such means is nothing short of fraudulent. That 
Castle rule in Ireland has failed to reconcile itself to the people is 
past denying. I think I have made some progress towards showing 
that, under the existing form of rule, lasting reconciliation is not 
possible, for the very good reason that it would mean the cutting 
down of places and perquisites, and would immediately lead to the 
discharge of a great number of functionaries who, under pretence of 
maintaining order and upholding morality, feed fat on the proceeds 
of the disorder which, to the great burden of the texpayer, they help 


to create. 
Bex, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SEX. 


Ir is not possible to ride by road or rail, to read a review, 
magazine or a newspaper, without being continually reminded of the 
subject which lady-writers love to call the Woman Question. ‘The 
Eternal Feminine,” the “ Revolt of the Daughters,” the Woman's 
Volunteer Movement, Women’s Clubs, are significant expressions 
and effective landmarks. Woman at the present epoch has persuaded 
herself that she is the salt of the earth as well as the sweet, that 
her intelligence, her faculties, her fads, and crazes are greater and 
of more importance than they ever have been, and, mentally, she 
adds, greater than anything else in the evolvements of the jin de 
siécle. 

A combination of superficial observations and attempts at epigram, 
of strong language and weak significance, of unconventionality in 
purpose and in action inter-penetrated by the strongest contempt for 
the weakness and vileness of Man, is regarded by many of both 
sexes as a modern divinity before whom all of different calibre 
should lift up their voices in praise. 

The Girton and Newnham periods were child’s play in com- 
parison. Punch and the comments of their more sensible (if less 
advanced) sisters have convinced students that slovenliness of dress, 
ugly shoes, dishevelled hair, no corsets, and pince-nez, are not in- 
dispensable accessories to the acquirement of knowledge, nor are 
they to be accepted as infallible outward signs of a clever woman. 

This epoch is past. Girton and Newnham are supplemented by 
so many other homes of learning for the fair sex, and their initiation 
into the calliogs which hitherto have been the appropriation of mep 
has become such an accomplished fact, that scarcely any bar of con- 
ventionality exists between the two. It has already been stated in 
more than one “ popular novel” that. not only is the bar thrown 
down, but the woman desires it to remain so. Equality, liberty and 
fraternity is their cry, but, as yet, chastity is still to exist, an 
intellectual woman being in fact “ sexless,” although she desires the 
homage and admiration of men. Since not even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has suggested a method of cultivating sexuality out of 
existence however, the question arises as to where all this “ flinging 
of javelins ” is likely to lead ? 

Man, says the modern authoress, is an inferior animal morally 
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(and frequently physically !). His coarse nature cannot appreciate 
the delicate sensitiveness, the refinement, the purity of a good woman, 
and he must be exiled from their society as a leper, an outcast, a 
pariah. He takes his pleasure with ephemeral content, which is akin 
to crime in the eyes of woman, who desires constant repetition and 
eternal assurance of what is frequently quite as firmly rooted in him 
as in her. 

The outcry against man’s villainy is not made by the average 
pretty girl who has still in her heart a strong liking for masculine 
attributes as portrayed by men, and who can enlarge her knowledge 
without either losing her womanly delicacy or breaking down her 
beliefs. It may be assumed that these are still so weak-minded that 
they are occasionally guilty of the folly of ‘falling in love” and 
that this state of ecstatic bliss may even exist after marriage. But 
the modern feminine conveys the impression that she is above such 
inanity ; whilst the modern masculine is told to efface his most con- 
temptible personality in order that she, for the time being, may 
absorb attention on all sides, and in artistic, dramatic, or literary 
réles win victory after victory. 

Women’s pictures, women’s plays, women’s books. What is it 
that makes them temporarily so successful, and eternally so wanting? 
Daring and unconventionality? If a woman produces something 
which is constructed on lines of her own, she straightway believes it 
to be a work of genius, and declares that the mortals who hold to 
beaten tracks are not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath 
with her. 

A strong tide of emotion, with a dash of piquancy to redeem it 
from commonplace, a command of detail rarely possessed by men, & 
fund of loquacious discourse, a love of the unnatural and of depicting 
ludicrously inhuman characters incapable of natural or lasting 
affection—in each and all of these phases a woman is in her element. 
Given any one of them, and she evolves a novel which is treated as 
a scientific experiment or as mere pastime, intended to bewilder or 
shock the reader, as who should say: ‘“ Do not imagine that this is 
by any means my best work. You are only a shuttlecock to be 
tossed whither I please. If I chose to be in down-right earnest—! ” 
And these apologies for literature become “ popular novels ” despite 
their illiteracy, tautology, slovenliness, slip-shod vernacular, pro- 
fanity, and reckless, not to say repulsive, exposure of psychological 
hypotheses and the errors of humanity, in the knowledge of which 
the writers are clearly no novices. So long as the world lasts, the 
history of human failings and peccadilloes will never cease; and a 
judicious author frequently accomplishes more than a dozen sermons ; 
but when fools rush in to stop a gap the inevitable consequences are 
that the gap is widened and made worse than before. 
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And the pity of it. When one thinks of the vast amount of good 
that women have done within the last thirty years to enlarge their 
own sphere and give vent to their individuality, of the added 
comforts they can give to themselves and to their people, of the 
pleasure and satisfaction which a pure-minded woman feels when 
she has an aim in life that can be fulfilled without detriment to her 
womanly sympathies and that sensitive delicacy which is her 
greatest claim to any man’s chivalry and strength, it seems a pity 
to have such good work marred by the mischievous, foolish, and 
ignorant style of fiction which continues to be poured into the 
market by women, and, since pure imitativeness, always asserts 
its sway for the time being, by men also. 

The representation of a natural, pure-minded woman, who is at 
the same time no fool, seems to be shirked or tossed aside, both on 
the stage and in the novel of the circulating library. Whether one 
argues that the theatre has no business to seek to instruct or not, 
it is decided that it must amuse, and a certain influence is created 
which may, or may not, vanish outside of the theatre. Such a 
play as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, a model of dramatic perfection, 
could but leave a painful impression on the mind, in whichever 
light one regarded the unfortunate Paula. Zhe Transgressor, how- 
ever, had a fair run at the same time. The Lady Brandon, in Dr. 
Todhunter’s Comedy of Sighs, made a desperate and self-satisfied 
effort to prolong her senseless, cheap philosophies, but revealed 
herself as a neurotic bad-tempered being, devoid of the lovable 
qualities and sensitive generosity which enlisted sympathy—perhaps 
unwillingly—for Paula Tanqueray. J/rs. Lessingham wearied her 
listeners, and totally failed to arouse their interest. At the present 
time a wave of unwholesome, unsavoury matter has spread itself 
over literature generally, the palate is vitiated, for there is nothing 
so contagious as a thirst for the unique, and few have the mental 
strength to decide that a thing may be the most mischievous trash, 
although it has created a furore, possibly by a reason of there being 
a grain of truth amongst its illiterate chaff. 

To achieve success, cry many, a thing must be seasoned with 
naughtiness, and seasoned so very thoroughly that the most blunted 
taste can perceive it.’ 

Do the feminine authors of the novels of the last two or three 
years delude themselves by the hope that they will be remembered 
and quoted as George Eliot, George Sand, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, are still? And will be for many long days yet. It was 
Porson who said of Southey that his works would be read when 
Homer and Virgil were forgotten ; to which Byron supplemented : 
“« And not till then.” 

But what can be expected when a writer like Mr. Le Gallienne 
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says: “ Man for the present seems to be at a standstill, if not 
actually retrograde, and the onward movement of the world to be 
embodied in woman”? whilst Mr. Havelock Ellis, in Man and 
Woman, declares that woman is Nature’s favourite: ‘ She bears the 
special characteristics of humanity in a higher degree than man.” 

_ For spontaneity of thought, for following up a clue, for brightly 
written transcripts of life embracing rapid glances at phases of 
human character and existence, woman novelists are far ahead of the 
men. For, as has been said by Paul Lafitte, the value of the 
details in a woman’s book is greater than the value of the whole. 
They cav build up elaborate structures by laborious effort,, but their 
architecture is neither inventive nor striking; pure imagination is 
wanting, and the finished work from the standpoint of idealisation, 
classic style, and consummate art, is not a success. 

It may be that the future will alter this. The emancipation of 
woman is not at its height, say its votaries, and as universal 
education is to produce enlightenment, and subdue savagery amongst 
the masses, possibly the gradual development of woman’s sphere 
will restrain her impulses and sober down her impetuosity. The 
world is before them. If they are to conquer in the same way that 
they have endured, conquer they certainly will, and due honour will 
be paid them. 

But there is much to be done yet; and it is a pitiable sign of 
the present day’s taste in literature that mere eccentricity in a 
heroine should be regarded for any length of time as a mark of 
merit, and that the work of true talent should be jostled by the out- 
pourings of all the irrepressible writers who succeed in finding a 
teservoir for their verbosity. Fidelity to human nature is the 
keynote to success, and if women wish to use their influence in the 
subduing of present evils, if they desire to raise the moral tone of 
men’s lives, they will work to far greater advantage by employing 
their more subtle wit and keen perception, by retaining the power 
of their physical weakness and mental strength, their shrinking 
from vice, and adroitness in amusing, than by inveterate hectoring 
and probing and petty tilting in the lists on unequal terms, or still 
more open warfare. 

There is another aspect which demands especial attention. I 
refer to it briefly, since it is a very vital point in the “ Woman 
Question.” Those less fortunate than Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who 
has already realised a very comfortable fortune from her three 
lengthy books, have to face a very difficult and well-nigh insuperable 
barrier in the pursuit of a career, especially so in the literary 
world, and most particularly when journalism is their calling. 

When men and young and attractive women can work daily 
together, without danger to the latter, the millennium will have been 
reached, Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. 
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The woman who determines to succeed, will, after the preliminary 
struggle, face the inevitable. When she has to depend upon herself, 
when she has thrown off the trammels of home and imbibed a taste 
for Bohemianism, she will, by-and-by, cease her demands for a 
higher standard of morality amongst men, because she herself has 
cast conventionality to the winds. This is not a pleasant prospect : 
nevertheless, it is the greatest danger of the “ Woman Question.” 


A. G. P. Sykes. 





FINALITY IN LITERARY JUDGMENT. 


Mr. PauGRave’s Golden Treasury is and will be regarded, and not 
unjustly, as representative of the critical literary judgment of the 
latter half of the present century, a century no less remarkable in 
the history of literature for the profuse and splendid creative 
achievement of its opening years than for the developed scientific 
and critical spirit that marks its close. This anthology of English 
lyrics of three centuries is something more than a collection to be 
compared with others; it aims at nothing less than to be “a com- 
plete and definite collection of our best lyrics.” It was begun at the 
suggestion and carried through with the approval and assistance of 
“that distinguished person ” to whom it is dedicated, ‘‘ distinguished ” 
as being the representative of the age in poetry, as the greatest 
poetical artist of the time. ‘Thus, both in conception and design, it 
is under the imprimatur of an authority than which no higher was 
possible. A book of this kind, did it contain no single word of 
criticism, is throughout, in the highest sense, critical, and would in 
itself serve as a trustworthy guide to the poetical judgments of the 
period. The mere selection and rejection involved in the compilation 
of a book that aims at containing ‘‘all the best, and none but the 
best, of English lyrics” presupposes numberless critical acts,-pre- 
supposes an approving or disapproving attitude of mind towards 
each poem brought to the bar, whether finally admitted or dismissed. 
Time, we are accustomed to say, js on the side of the best authors, 
and works towards the bettering of judgment and the purification 
of taste. Yet so slow a workman is Time that it may safely be 
said that this is the first English book in which the standards set 
ap, I do not say are secure, but have at least good prospect of 
enduring respect. The history of criticism, we have been told, is 
“a chronicle of reversed judgments,” nor is the charge altogether 
without foundation. 

Not a few startling and reversed judgments are on record. 
Rymer, according to Pope, “one of the best critics England ever 
had,” speaks of Shakespeare in this Ercles vein: “ His brains are 
turned; he raves and rambles without any coherence, any spark of 
reason, or any rule to control or set bounds to his phrenzy;” while 
Voltaire sums up the measure of Shakespeare’s genius briefly thus: 
He was “a writer of monstrous farces called tragedies.” Rymer 
felicitously describes Paradise Lost as “ what some are pleased to call 
@ poem”; while it will be remembered that England’s literary 
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dictator found in Zycidas neither nature nor art, and spoke of the 
diction as harsh, the rhymes as uncertain, and the numbers as un- 
pleasing ; “the form that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore 
disgusting.” What need to rehearse the early verdicts on’ Words- 
worth, Keats, or Tennyson? All may be summed up in Goldsmith’s 
remark that there was never an unbeaten path trodden by the poet 
from which the critic did not endeavour to recall him by censuring 
his attempt as an innovation. 

Tastes proverbially differ, literary tastes of epochs uo less than those 
of individuals differ perhaps as widely as any, and we should certainly 
look in vain for any critic, writing before 1850, whose dicta are now 
universally echoed. ‘The attempt to choose out of the treasury of 
English poetry the finest of the gold and jewels gathered there was 
in itself significant of a confidence in contemporary literary opinion ; 
it was significant of an era of converging poetic ideals. Mr. 
Palgrave must have felt that he could count upon a large circle of 
readers who thought as he himself thought, not with regard to the 
merits of this or that poem, of this or that school, of this or that 
author, but with regard to the vastly wider questions concerning 
the qualities that belong to and distinguish the best poetry. There 
is no note of uncertainty in Mr. Palgrave’s voice. His is no mere 
effort to satisfy the prevailing fancy of his own generation, but a 
challenge to all generations to come; he has, in effect, made definite 
pronouncement and proclamation upon every English lyric. Bold 
as he was sagacious, Mr. Palgrave has achieved unique success, and 
the respect as well as the gratitude of all lovers of poetry has long 
been freely rendered him. However each thoughtful reader of to- 
day may preserve an independence in his likes and dislikes, whatever 
special preferences he may cherish, we have here in a small volume 
the tastes of the day effectually gauged ; we have here, with the 
editor as spokesman, the nearest approach yet made to represent a 
nation’s verdict upon its own poetry. To approach, and that by 
general consent, so near perfection in a task whose ideal was so 
high and necessarily so unsusceptible of absolute definition is clearly 
to write one’s name among at least the lesser stars of the literary 
firmament. Dare we flatter ourselves and Mr. Palgrave by believing, 
despite all previous failures on the part of his predecessors, that 
ours is the age whose critical representative has just won his way 
to the just canons of a final and unassailable criticism ? Perhaps it 
were better to move that the question be put again this day fifty 
years, and to consider how, in the interests of Mr. Palgrave and of 
ourselves, even higher perfection might be attained in his book; to 
consider whether it were not possible to anticipate in some respects 
the verdict of the critical court in which our sons will sit in judg- 
ment upon their fathers. That the editor of this anthology has done 
much to educate the taste which approves of his selection is certain ; 
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but in so doing he resembles the original poets who have compelled 
the appreciation that follows upon closer acquaintanceship with 
merits not at first recognised, because they are of a new and un- 
familiar order. For myself, I may say, and doubtless I am not 
alone in the experience, that in many cases Mr. Palgrave’s choice 
has challenged an attention to a poem never before given it, and in 
comparatively few cases has that attention resulted otherwise than in 
gratitude to the discrimination which reveals a new source of 
pleasure. While the final verdict on the Zreasury must still be 
delayed, the thirty-four years that have elapsed since its publication 
in 1861 have only served to strengthen its hold upon the popular 
mind. Mr. Palgrave has done wisely in declining to enter upon 
the more debateable territory open to him by the death of some 
great poets since the date of the first edition, though I cannot but 
wish that he had ventured on representing Landor, who died so 
shortly after the defined limit of the book. 

I have at present before me the first and the last editions, a 
comparison of which is not less instructive than pleasant, because it 
exhibits the growth of the editor's judgment and fine literary tact. 
Apparent from the first as are the wise discernment and delicate 
sensibility to poetic effects, a study of the changes gradually intro- 
duced into both notes and text displays the refinement of a taste - 
always delicate, and the development of an ever-increasing sureness 
in the formation of poetical estimates. The genius of Mr. Palgrave 
has presided over the excision of several passages from the notes, in 
which hasty criticism or over-enthusiastic eulogy marred the urbanity 
and judicial calm we had the right to expect from him. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s comment on the note on Milton’s allusion to “ the 
great Emathian conqueror,” a note in which he justly detected the 
note of provinciality, has freed the later editions of this blemish— 
“He (Alexander) was as incapable of appreciating the poet as 
Louis XIV. of appreciating Racine; but even the narrow and bar- 
barian mind of Alexander could understand the advantage of a 
showy act of homage in poetry.” With it have disappeared other 
notes, not perhaps so conspicuously irrelevant, but which we gladly 
spare; this, for instance, on two stanzas of Hood’s poem beginning: 


“We watch’d her breathing through the night.” 


“Two stanzas have been here omitted. They are very ingenious, 
but, of all poetical qualities, ingenuity is least in accordance with 
pathos.” The stanzas, too, have been wisely restored: And this 
on Milton’s treatment of the Egyptian myths in the “Ode on 
the Nativity”: ‘‘ Jt suited the genius of Milton’s time to regard the 
primeval poetry and philosophy of the seasons, which has a further 
reference to the contest of good and evil in creation, asa malignant 
idolatry.” Omitted-also is this unhappy simile at the close of the 
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summary of the first book, in speaking of the similarity of tone 
observable in the best poetry: ‘ Something neither modern nor 
ancient, but true in all ages, and, like the works of creation, perfect 
as on the first day.” Here, again, is a long note (now omitted) con- 
tained in the first edition—a note verging perilously near the gulf 
of platitude: ‘‘It is a lesson of high instructiveness to examine the 
essential qualities which give first-rate poetical rank to lyrics such 
as ‘To-morrow, or ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ when compared with poems 
written (if the phrase mey be allowed) in keys so different as the 
subtle sweetness of Shelley, the grandeur of Gray and Milton, or 
the delightful pastoralism of the Elizabethan verse. Intelligent 
readers will gain hence a clear understanding of the vast imaginative 
range of poetry ; through what wide oscillations the mind and the 
taste of a nation may pass; how many are the roads which truth 
and nature open to excellence.” The minor modifications introduced 
here and there throughout the notes are governed by a like wiser 
second-thought. Take this insipid comment on Herrick’s verses 
entitled “The Poetry of Dress ”—“ These are quite a painter’s poems,” 
Or this, ‘‘ It is difficult not to believe that the correct reading is 
sea-girt ”—betraying a temporary eclipse of poetic discernment, in 
missing the fine force of the epithet “‘swn-girt,” applied by Shelley 
to Venice, ‘‘ ocean's nursling,” and occurring a few lines after this 
passage : 
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“Lo! the sun up-springs behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the levelling, quivering line 
Of the waters crystalline ; 

And before that charm of light, 

As within a furnace bright, 

Column, tower, and dome and spire 
Shines like obelisks of fire.” 
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Or take again this, when it is not a temporary criticil blindness 
(from which Mr. Palgrave is very rarely indeed a sufferer) but a 
sudden and ecstatic rapture which betrayed him, this of Shelley's 
line, 

“‘ And wild roses and ivy serpentine” ; 


“Our language has no line modulated with more subtle sweetness. 
A good poet might have written * And roses uild’; yet this slight 
change would disenchant the verse of its peculiar beauty.” The note 
now stands simply modified thus: “ Our language has perhaps no 
line modulated with more subtle sweetness.” It is best that Mr. Pal- 
grave should leave rhapsodical eulogy of this order to an 
irresponsible critic like Mr. Swinburne, who puts forward no claim to 
represent any opinion but his own. Here is another modification, 
dictated by discerning prudence: ‘“‘ This poem exemplifies the peculiar 
skill with which Scott employs proper names; nor is there a surer 
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sign of high poetical genius.” How rash an assertion! And how 
much nearer the truth is Mr. Palgrave now when he says: “ A 
rarely misleading ‘sign of true poetical genius.” 

Mr. Palgrave, like many lovers of poetry, is troubled in his 
anxiety to discover some valid test which may serve to distinguish 
between the wise and the foolish in matters of literature, between 
the initiated and the uninitiated. 

In the early editions of the 7easwry he found the eagerly sought 
touchstone in Zycidas and in Marvell’s verses “Thoughts in a 
Garden.” This opinion he has apparently abandoned, and in its 
place we find this note on Cowper’s “‘ Loss of the Royal George ”: 
“The reader who feels the vigour of description and the force of 
pathos underlying Cowper's bare and truly Greek simplicity of 
phrase may assure himself se valde profecisse in poetry.” Is it im- 
possible to persuade Mr. Palgrave to abandon the vain pursuit of 
an indiscoverable—or if discoverable, an empty—Shibboleth ? 

Mr. Palgrave’s book approaches perfection; to approach it even 
more closely it needs but a little pruning, and perhaps here and 
there an addition. In a book which does approach so near per- 
fection very slight blemishes catch the eye: any flaw is visible upon 
a polished surface. Take the slightest of all, for instance, the 
English of this: “These beautiful verses (Vaughan’s) should be 
compared with Wordsworth’s great ‘Ode on Immortality’; and a 
copy of Vaughan’s very rare little volume appears in the list of 
Wordsworth’s library "where the connective “‘ and” is meaning- 
less, or if charged with a meaning, a meaning carelessly expressed. 
Or take the position here of the word ‘ probably”: “No more: 
mighty sonnet than this ‘collect in verse,’ as it has been justly 
named, probably can be found in any language.” But these are 
trifles; a more interesting point, and one fairly open perhaps to 
discussion, arises upon notes of this kind, a few of which, unfortu- 
nately in my judgment, still remain. Speaking of Marvell’s 
“* Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland ” : “ Cromwell 
returned from Ireland in 1650, and Marvell probably wrote his 
lines soon after, whilst living at Nunappleton in the Fairfax house- 
hold. Jt is hence not surprising that (st. 21-4) he should have been 
deceived by Cromucell’s professed submissivencss to the Parliament 
which, when it declined to register his decrees, he expelled by armed 
violence: one despotism, by natural law, replacing another. The poet's 
insight has, however, truly prophesied that result in his last two lines.” 
Even if true how unnecessary, in a book of this kind, is such a note!” 
If the expression of political feeling be not alien to the editor’s 
object what can conceivedly be? ‘Take again this on Lycidas— 
“ Vet the poem, if it gains in historical interest, suffers in poetry by the 
harsh intrusion of the writer's narrow and violent theological politics.” 
It is interesting, and more than interesting, to notice the evident 
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change in Mr. Palgrave’s opinions as mirrored by the notes on this 
poem. “The Wolf,’ which he contentedly described in the first 
edition as “ Popery,” now elicits this note—“the Puritans of the 
time were excited to alarm and persecution by a few conversions 
to Roman Catholicism which had recently occurred.” And here 
again, where Mr. Palgrave carefully frees himself of the responsibility 
of an awkward phrase, by the insertion of a saving clause: “The 
pilot (1. 24), St. Peter, figuratively introduced as the head of the 
Church on earth, to foretell ‘the ruin of our corrupted clergy ’ (as 
Milton regarded them) then in their height under Laud’s primacy.” 
If, however, the individuality ofa writer must appear, let it appear in 
notes such as these; they lend interest without in any degree 
offending the prejudices of sensible persons. But let us get rid of 
such an addition as this, made to the admirable summary of the 
characteristics of the poetry in the fourth book—“ But the gallery 
which this book offers to the reader will aid him more than any pre- 
face. It is a royal palace of poetry which he is invited to enter : 
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“ Adparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt,” 






though it is, indeed, to the sympathetic eye only that its treasures 
will be visible.” What need to risk again so near an approach to 
at platitude? What need to say all this, and, if it needs must be 
t. said, why here? Is it that the poetry ‘‘ot this book,” the poetry 
i, -of our own age, requires a more sympathetic eye than that of 
it times more remote, and written by hands long since laid in the 
" dust? This, the natural implication, is surely not intentional ; the 
reverse, indeed, might with much greater show of reason be upheld. 
‘The poetry of an epoch near to us intellectually, emotionally, linguistic- 
ally, is precisely the poetry whose value we are liable to over-estimate. 
It were a wiser course to advise an inquiring student to begin with 
Tennyson and work back to Chaucer, than to begin with Chaucer 
and work down to Tennyson. From the better to the less known 
is, if I mistake not, the scientific procedure; and is not the world of 
the nineteenth century, its thoughts and emotions, its men and 
movements, better known to us than that upon which the mists of 
time gather and darken ? 

Mr. Palgrave is the high priest who performs the rites proper 
to the canonisation of a lyric poet. It was therefore, to many 
readers of poetry, a source of wonder why Blake should have 
been deemed unworthy to rank with the immortals. Because 
he bore no flaunting banner, he has been long denied his due 
honours. But time has been upon his side and not against 
him, and Mr. Palgrave has displayed his fine perception in 
assigning the poem ‘To the Muses,” par excellence its rightful 
place at the opening of the fourth book. In the last issue of 
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the anthology, Campion, Greene, Wilmot, Smart, Blake, Norris, 
Quarles, Lyte, and Habington, and among poetesses, Mary Lamb, 
appear for the first time ; the dainty songs of the first-named writer, 
recovered through the good service of Mr. Ballen to literature, 
finding their natural home among the Elizabethan songs and sonnets. 
While some names are added to those already famous and familiar 
to us, several are removed from the company of those so lately their 
peers, Constable and Sewell are no longer represented. Among 
the poems that have been re-weighed and found wanting are 
Shelley’s “ Life of Life, thy lips enkindle,’ De Vere’s somewhat 
ungallant enunciation, “ If woman could be fair and yet not fond,” 
and Bacon’s pessimistic theme— 


“The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span ”~— 


originally characterised as “‘a fine example of a peculiar class of 
poetry—that written by thoughtful men, who practised this art but 
little.” Among poems whose makers are not dependent upon 
“Selections” for a little fame, lovers of poetry need no longer 
puzzle over reasons for the exclusion of Keat’s “ Ode to a Grecian 
Urn,” or Coleridge’s dream-fragment, ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” for their 
well-beloved lines will no longer be sought in vain. But while for 
this relief much thanks is due to the editor, there remain puzzles 
not a few. Blake is still far too scantily represented, as is Cole- 
ridge, and it would be no difficult task to mention lyrics by them 
that would be welcome. Here and there, too, are still to be found 
among the dramatists lyric gems of the first water, whose lustre 
should shine here. 

So famous and so perfect a piece as this of Ben Jonson’s, not 
more occasional or personal than Cowley’s lines, ‘‘ On the Death of 
Mr. William Hervey,” or than many other included poems, might 
have found the narrow room that it requires, but that it is an 
epitaph : 

“ Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


But for the absence of this, from Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Queen of 
Corinth,” a reason might fairly be asked, for there are many less 
perfect poems in the collection: 


‘“‘ Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone ; 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again ; 
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Trim thy locks, look cheerfully ; 
Fate’s hidden ends eyes cannot see ; 
Joys as winged dreams fly past, 
Why should sadness longer last ?” 


Here, too, is a dirge from ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,” by the same 
authors, not unworthy to be read alongside Webster’s, by reason of 
its eerie appeal to the senses : 


“ Urns and odours bring away ! 
Vapours, sighs, darken the day ! 
Our dole more deadly looks than dying! 
Balms and gums and heavy cheers, 
Sacred vials filled with tears, 
And clamours through the wild air flying ! 
Come, all sad and solemn shows 
That are quick-eyed Pleasure’s foes ! 
We convent nought else but woes.” 


A certain note of artificiality, however, justifies its exclusion, despite 
the music it possesses, and despite even the sixth line! 

Marlowe, Lyly, Greene, Nash, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Heywood, Daniel, Suckling, Shirley, Dryden, and even 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, are represented here, but two great 
names are absent ; we miss Massinger and Ford. 

If Peele’s song from David and LPethsabe, and surely Mr. Palgrave 
must have had a hard struggle to exclude it, had been given as a 
specimen of that dramatist’s lighter work, and how exquisite a speci- 
men it is— 

“ Hot sun, cool fire, tempered with sweet air, 

Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair ; 
Shine sun, burn fire, breathe air, and ease me ; 
Black shade, fair nurse, shroud me and please me ; 
Shadow, my sweet nurse, keep me from burning, 
Make not my glad cause, cause of my mourning. 

Let not my beauty’s fire 

Inflame unstayed desire, 

Nor pierce any bright eye 

That wandereth lightly ”— 


had this represented Peele, and had Massinger and Ford been 
admitted to the sacred ranks of the lyric bards, every important name 
among English dramatists would have been included in this book. 
Massinger might well take a place with this powerful characteristic 
strain from the “ Emperor of the East ” : 


“ Why art thou slow, thou rest of trouble, Death, 
To stop a wretch’s breath, 
That calls on thee, and offers her sad heart 
A prey unto thy dart ? 
I am not young nor fair; be therefore bold ; 
Sorrow hath made me old, 
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Deformed and wrinkled. All that I can crave 
Is quiet in my grave. 
Such as live happy hold long life’a jewel ; 
But to me thou art cruel, 
If thou end not my tedious misery, 
And I soon cease to be. 
Strike and strike home, then; pity unto me 
In one short homr’s delay, is tyranny.” 


To say of a lyric like this that it falls short of the standard inexor- 
ably maintained throughout the Zrcasury, or that it cannot rank 
with the less striking of the included poems, as, for example, that 
beginning, “‘ Love in thy youth, fair maid, be wise,” is to possess 
extraordinary confidence in one’s literary acumen, ‘To come nearer 
our own day and the quality of poetry which appeals to the modern 
ear, is there any valid excuse for the exclusion of Burns’s “ Vision ” ? 
Here, if anywhere in English poetry, is passion spontaneous and 
generous, diction pure and musical : 


“ As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa’flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 


By heedless chance I turned mine eyes, 
And by the moonbeam shook to see 

A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attired as minstrels wont to be. 


Had I a statue been o’ stane, 
His darin’ look had daunted me ; 
And on his bonnet graved was plain 
The sacred posy—Libertie ! 


And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 

Might rous’d the slumbering dead to hear ; 
But oh, it was a tale of woe 

As ever met a Briton’s ear!” 


Surely, too, “ youthful mannerism” is too light a word to serve as 
reason for the exclusion of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy,” a poem of 
three stanzas, of which the last possesses “the high seriousness,” 
“the natural magic,” that belong to his best work : 


“She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die, 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips ; 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
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It is also hard to reconcile ourselves to the absence of Byron’s last, 
perhaps his noblest, verses : 


“Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love !” 


Occasional, personal, they may be, indeed are, but not more so than 
many of Shelley’s or Wordsworth’s, although in a different key ; 
personal, but with a motive of universal because human interest ; 
occasional, but with a lasting relation to and bearing upon life and 
its spiritual crisis. 

I have said that the final verdict upon the Golden Treasury must 
be delayed. There is little danger that the first, second, and third 
books will be subjected to any serious changes, but for the fourth few 
will venture to say so much; the case of the fourth is widely different. 
It was here that the editor’s task, though no less pleasurable, was 
much more perplexing, for here there was the difficulty of obtaining 
a perspective, here was the insidious peril of an over-estimate most 
insidious, and least possible to escape. And Mr. Palgrave has not 
altogether escaped. His reverence for Wordsworth—and we are 
willing to share it far with him—has carried him into excess in the 
representation of Wordsworth ; while Shakespeare, in this book of 
346 pages, occupies about fifteen, Shelley twenty-four, Milton, includ- 
ing all the longer of his lyric poems, twenty-three, Keats fifteen, Scott 
ten, Wordsworth has assigned to him /ji/ty-three pages, or almost a 
sixth of the whole. ‘This is indisputably excessive. That Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Coleridge taken together should occupy less 
space than Wordsworth is at first sight startling, and consideration, 
though it may lessen, does not remove the sense of extreme dis- 
proportion. 

If the book is to be kept within due bounds, when additions by 
later writers come to be made, some of Wordsworth’s poems must 
be given up. Great poet as he was, he was accustomed to run on 
to undue lengths : his cardinal weakness was a diffuse quality of style. 
Mr. Palgrave has included in his anthology poems such as “ Ruth” 
(which occupies seven pages), and “Simon Lee,” poems that betray this 
diffuse quality of style. ‘‘ Ruth,” moreover, is episodic rather than 
lyric, strictly episodic, and in no sense a lyric poem, save through 
the lyric movement of the verse, a movement really unsuited to the 
subject. “Simon Lee” is admirably illustrative of Wordsworth’s method 
in its strength and in its glaring weakness, and whatever may be 
said of it adds nothing to Wordsworth’s reputation as a poet. These 
two poems should be given up; that future editors will give them up 
is certain. Their proper place is in a book such as Mr. Arnold’s 
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Selections from Wordsworth ; here, where space is so precious, their 
insertion is an error in criticism. Even were these two poems 
omitted, Wordsworth would still have more than forty pages to him- 
self, or about twice the number of pages occupied by any other 
poet. 

In Wordsworth’s case the principles of geometry are reversed, and 
the part is greater than the whole ; thus it is that he gains most of 
all English poets by his introduction here to a wider public than 
that which visits the private gallery where all his works are on 
view. Next to Wordsworth, Scott’s reputation has gained most at 
the editor’s hand. But for the gathering here of his scattered 
lyrics, the majority even of appreciative readers might acquiesce in 
the foolish popular verdict that Scott was a great man, perhaps a 
genius, but no true poet. Thanks to Mr. Palgrave, it is not to be 
thought, even by the least discerning of the undiscerning crowd, 
that any but a lyrist of the first rank could have written the 
poems that here represent him, that any but a true poet could 
have written, ‘‘ Where shall the lover rest?” or ‘ Proud Maesie 
is in the wood,” or “A weary lot is thine, fair maid,’ or 
“ Rosabelle,” or “ The Outlaw,” or the “Coronach,” or the “ Gathering 
Song of Donald the Black.” Mr. Palgrave has so made his selection 
that, Shakespeare and Milton excluded, Scott is the only poet 
occupying considerable space in the anthology of whose poetry not 
a single specimen is given other than of a quality beyond criticism. 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott maintain their highest level in every~ 
line printed in this book. In no one poem of those above mentioned) 
does Scott betray his customary, hasty, or careless style, while the 
weakness of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Keats, and the rest appear 
here even in their best work. 

Mr. Palgrave must be regarded as a national benefactor, for he 
has supplied us with the best of guide books to the characteristics 
of classic art. We may take it that classic art, in its widest and 
indeed only acceptable sense, is that art whose qualities appeal to- 
the unchanging sense for beauty that subsists in the very constitution 
of the human mind underlying all transient appetites for the new or 
strange, whose qualities do not appeal to the taste of a particular 
day or generation only, nor to one or other of the varying moods 
of the individual, but to the passion that only rests in perfection, to 
the constant mood that persists beneath all others. Upon the 
impracticable material of every age, changing with every age, upon 
the crude metal to be reduced to form, the classic artists impress the 
seal of individual minds under the guidance of the imperious idea of 
beauty that is not individual but universal; and the coinage is the 
enduring literature of the world. Classic art, therefore, we may 
take to be the art that never fails to tranquillise and satisfy, to 
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whose appeal in any preoccupation we can never be blind or deaf. 
Only in some moods is it possible to lift Wordsworth’s Lxcursion, or to 
brace ourself for the intellectual wrestling that Browning so frequently 
demands, or to dream away an hour with Morris in his Zarthly Paradise ; 
but in any mood Mr. Palgrave’s anthology is a companion and friend 
that will never harass or weary us. Here we may surrender our- 
selves tothe influences that belong to the perfect beauty that ever 
brings consolation if it bring sadness, and can even shine with 
peerless radiance from the awful face of tragedy. 


W. MacnelLe Dixon, 





A REFORMED HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE principal reasons advanced for the extinction or for the re- 
construction of the House of Lords, are that its members are not 
elected, but enjoy their privileges as a hereditary right, entirely 
regardless of their personal qualifications ; it is also contended that 
the peers are strongly imbued with Conservative instincts, which 
cause them to favour that party to the detriment of the Liberal 
interests. There can be but one opinion as to the qualification of 
the peers, as a body, to act as the legislators of the Upper House ; 
they are men of wealth and of position in the land; they have 
abundance of leisure, a portion of which they willingly devote to 
the service of their country ;.they are men of superior education, 
and have, as a rule, enjoyed the advantage of studying the institu- 
tions of other countries during their travels abroad. ‘‘ Mi Jor,” is 
well known in all parts of the habitable globe. To go further, it 
is a fact that about two-thirds of the existing peerages have been 
created during this century, the creations having been conferred 
mainly upon distinguished statesmen, diplomatists, and upon a few 
soldiers and sailors, who had distinguished themselves in the service 
of their country. From what class, in this country, could a better 
selection be made of occupants for the Benches of the Upper House. 
What would this country be without the wealth, without the enter- 
prise, without the benevolence, without the abnegation, and without 
the intelligence of the peers? Does not this country owe its pre- 
sent position, in great part, to the existing peers or to their 
ancestors? We candidly believe that, had it not been for the deeds 
of the ancestors of some of our peers, Great Britain would, in all 
probability, have been a second-rate power in Europe. Does not 
the peerage, therefore, deserve well of its country ? 

If we look across the Channel at the social condition of our 
neighbours, a disappointed and dispossessed aristocracy is sulking in 
the retirement of the Faubourg St. Germain, taking no part in the 
government of the country, and perhaps constituting a serious 
element of danger to the State. It is well known that the French 
nobility are never seen at any of the réunions at the Hlysée. Our 
nobility exert far more power at home than the same class do in 
France ; it is certain that the aristocracy in this country would not 
be so easily suppressed—they would naturally put forth every force 
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they could exert to prevent such extinction ; and we believe they 
would be successful in such resistance. 

Our peers have identified themselves with every movement which 
had for its end the good of this country and the amelioration of the 
condition of its people. The peerage can point to a long list of the 
names of those who have sacrificed themselves for the good of their 
countrymen ; some of them in the legislative arena, others in acts 
of pure philanthropy, and numbers in the turmoils of war. Many 
peers are very large employers of labour, either in agriculture or in 
mining and manufacturing enterprises. The names of several are 
to be found on the direction of many home railways. Their names 
are invariably to be found heading the lists, with munificent dona- 
tions, when disaster or calamity has overtaken their countrymen at 
home or abroad. Finally, it may be mentioned as no insignificant 
benefit to the country at large, that the magnificence of their town 
and country establishments demonstrate how willingly the peers 
distribute their money for the benefit of others; their position 
requires it of them, whether they like it or not. Take away their 
position, and that expenditure, upon which so many hundreds of 
thousands depend, would cease. On all accountsit follows that any 
lowering of the dignity of the peers would be detrimental to the country 
and to its people. At the same time it must be admitted that many 
leading members of the House of Lords are of opinion that some 
reform is needed—any reform would have to commend itself to the 
peers as well as to the people. With that object in view, the 
following scheme is submitted. 

The reformed House of Lords would be occupied by peers elected 
by the people, and by those whose ex-officio positions entitled them 
to seats. It is suggested that the ex-officio seats should be given 
to the Princes of the Blood Royal, the two Archbishops, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
the head of the Free Church, the Primate of Ireland, the Arch- 
bishop of all Ireland, and the Lord Chancellor. There would, no 
doubt, be differences of opinion as to whom the ex-officio seats should 
be given ; the above are merely suggested for the sake of illustra- 
tion. We cannot, however, help thinking that too liberal a spirit 
cannot be shown, if selections of the kind are to be made. All 
shades of opinions should be considered, as far as practicable, when 
the ex-officio seats are determined. The Nonconformists could not 
easily be represented, but it will be seen, hereafter, that they have 
not been lost sight of in this scheme. 

It is proposed to substitute industrial for borough and county 
constituencies in the election of the Lords. These constituencies 
would be representative of all that is good and noble in the land. 
The manufactures, agriculture, education, art, the Churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Free Church, the Romish Church, and the 
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Wesleyan, the Baptist, the Congregational, the Unitarian, and the 
Jewish Churches, which receive some additional consideration as not 
having any ex-officio peers ; the law, medicine, engineering, railways, 
docks, and other companies, mines, ship-building, wholesale trades, 
retail trades, art, private gentlemen, and persons retired, civil and 
military officers, skilled and unskilled labour, agricultural labour, 
operatives, clerks, shop-assistants, and domestic servants. 

Considerable difficulty in classifying the constituents would, no 
doubt, be experienced in drafting them into their legitimate con- 
stituencies ; but those experts, who are conversant with the existing 
systems employed in the registration of votes, would be able. to 
overcome that difficulty. I would merely throw out an idea or two 
in regard to the matter, which may or may not be of value; in 
any case, they serve to illustrate my scheme more fully. It does 
not appear desirable that the capitalist and labourer, the master and 
the man, should be classified together, as divergent interests apper- 
tain to either. Retail traders could not easily be subdivided into 
drapers, grocers, hosiers, tailors, dressmakers, chemists, booksellers, 
chandlers, &c.: their interests are identical or too nearly so to 
necessitate separation, if it were practicable. Companies would pro- 
bably have to be represented by the votes of directors. The Church 
representatives would be elected by the clergy of the various 
denominations, not by any members of the laity. The legal repre- 
sentative peers would be elected by barristers and solicitors, and 
would be selected from the Lords of Appeal and the Judges. The 
question as to plural voting would have to be considered very carefully 
—its rejection might have the effect of dwarfing enterprise. 

The number of representative peers for each constituency would 
have to be determined by the productive value, less the cost of 
manual labour; and in the case of businesses and professions by the 
income, less the cost of clerical and other labour. In regard to 
Churches, the number of representatives would correspond with 
their numerical strength. The productive value of labour, skilled 
or unskilled, should be determined by the rate of wage—it is cer- 
tain, nowadays, that labour is worth no more than it can com- 
mand ; it is now too well protected to be underpaid. To facilitate 
the estimates, every employer might be required to furnish a de- 
tailed list of his employees, distinguishing clerical from skilled and 
unskilled labour. 

A vague idea seems to be abroad that the labourer is the great 
producer, and some people might imagine that in a house, whose 
numbers were based on the value of the productions, the labour vote 
might command a majority. The idea is fallacious to the last degree, 
Take, for instance, manufactures—the raw material costs from two- 
fifths to one-half of the value of the production—before arriving 
at the actual value of the manual labour, the cost of buildings, 
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machinery, direction, lighting, heating, wear and tear, and profit have 
to be estimated. Again, with regard to the wage of the agricultural 
labourer, it represents less than two-fifths of the value of the pro- 
duct; the rent, taxes, machinery, implements, horse and steam 
power, seed, manure, and wretched profits more than absorb the 
remaining three-fifths. It is obvious that, in such trades as leather, 
rubber, rope, chemicals, paper, wool, and cotton, as the cost of the 
raw material is so heavy, or the labour required so light, the actual 
cost in labour does not represent one-fourth of the gross value of the 
products. Instances might be multiplied, but I have taken into 
consideration all the principal productions of this country, except 
cotton ; in this instance the cost of labour is less than one-third 
of the value of the manfactured article. 

With regard to the registration of votes, the experience already 
acquired in the parliamentary elections would be of great value in 
determining the procedure. It might he found practicable, 
where the constituencies were fewer in number, to register voters 
more than once a year. ‘The simplification of registration would 
conduce to a more general interest, particularly amongst the lower 
orders. 

The qualifications of the electorate could not be made higher 
than those regulating voting for members of the House of 
Commons—the qualifications might with advantage be lowered in 
the interests of the labourers. 

Some may think, not without reason, that India and the Colonial 
Empire should be represented in the new House of Lords. Such 
a step would tend to advance Imperial Federation as much as its 
well-wishers could desire. There might be some difficulty in finding 
a sufficient number of peers who are thoroughly conversant with the 
wants and desires of Greater Britain: such a difficulty might easily 
be met by the creation of a number of colonial peers, which would 
be a graceful compliment to a number of eminent colonial 
statesmen. 

We feel strongly impressed with the conviction that the times we 
live in demand such safeguarding as a House so constituted might 
afford. The exaggerated notions which are scattered broadcast in 
regard to the spoliation of the poor by the rich ; the openly advocated 
plans for dispossessing people of their property, and of equalising 
money amongst rich and poor alike: ignorant people are apt to 
credit such reports, and might be influenced thereby to commit acts 
of violence or of rebellion. When the Independent Labour Party 
boast that pressure can be exerted against the Government in order 
to compel it to favour their so-called Collectivist plans, it is time 
that the House of Lords should be placed in so secure a position 
that no party cries can be raised against it for safeguarding the true 
interests of this Empire. We are quite in agreement with Professor 
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Graham when he states that such absurd plans would of necessity 
meet with defeat in the House of Commons for many years to come, 
and that should, by any chance, the Collectivists accomplish their 
object, the system would speedily destroy itself, and the community 
would revert to the old order of things. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that any large section of the community would aid in the 
production of such absurd and impracticable ideas, The success of 
Collectivism would mean that the inhabitants of this Empire should 
relapse into a more barbarous condition than the inhabitants of the 
least civilised tribes of Central Africa and of the East Indian 
Archipelago. These enjoy freedom of action in the betterment of 
their condition and in the acquirement of possessions ; this would be 
denied us if our Collectivists had their way. We must apologise 
for our digression. 

Our scheme has for its aim, in great measure, the abolition of 
party politics in the House of Lords, and the substitution of those 
interests which have a direct bearing upon the prosperity of the 
country and of its inhabitants. Men take a much greater interest 
in their personal interests than they do in party politics, which they 
often have a difficulty in comprehending. In proof of this contention 
one has only to note the large number of electors who neglect to 
record their votes in all polls. The constituencies would contain 
men of all shades of politics; consequently their representatives 
could not take party considerations into account without offending 
some of their constituents. The introduction of a policy based upon 
such sound principles would probably revolutionise politics to the 
advantage of the country at large. 

The carrying out of this, or of some similar scheme, would do 
away with the necessity for a referendum when the Lords were in 
opposition to the Commons. The cost of gauging the feelings of 
the people would be very costly. This cost would be defrayed in 
advance, and once for all, if my scheme were adopted. 

In conclusion, I can only hope that the subject-matter of this 
paper may commend itself to some minds more able than my own, 
and that, perhaps, a more practicable scheme may be evolved, having 
for its aim the promotion of the industrial interests of this Empire, 
together with those of her Indian and colonial possessions. 


T. A. Le Mesurier, 








SHAKESPEARE AND A MUNICIPAL 
THEATRE. 


Mr. Irvinc has placed the weight of his great authority on the side 
of those who say we must have municipal theatres if the true drama 
is to live amongst us. This, then, is the outcome of his long and 
wide experience, to which he has given unequivocal expression, 
And while the question of a subvention to the stage is brought so 
prominently before the public mind, it is surely worth while to ask 
how ought such a stage to administer the trust created by a sub- 
vention. For this administration will live under the criticism of 
thoughtful students who now are silent on a matter where a sufficient 
and final reply is summed up in the words, ‘‘ What is urged would not 
answer financially.” Dissatisfaction with the present state of things 
is clearly gaining ground. Mr. Benson, speaking at Stratford-upon- 
Avon on the last anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday and death, 
urged the same need of municipal theatres, holding up, as the only 
Knglish example of a stage not originating in the commercial spirit, 
the little theatre at Stratford. Mr. Hall Caine, in a somewhat 
quaint disquisition, Ze Novelist in Shakespeare, insists that if Shake- 
speare lived now he would find the modern stage too cramped for 
his genius; while Mr. Bernard Shaw, ina few opportune and welcome 
words, has lately lamented in The Fortnightly Review how much of 
Shakespeare is passed over, and the dramatist’s intention thereby 
falsified in preparing a ‘“‘ book” for stage purposes. 

Attention is called to all this in no mere spirit of denunciation 
of the present day. It is easy to denounce one’s own times, and to 
hold the past up to admiration. But in such matters our immediate 
ancestors were worse offenders than we. It is only necessary to 
examine the acting versions of Shakespeare’s plays successively 
current during the last two hundred years to realise the indifference 
that has been shown, again and again, for the dramatist’s art. The 
names of Davenant, of Dryden, of Colley Cibber, of Garrick, and of 
Cumberland are to be found upon the title-page of many stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays, which contain alterations involving 
the tampering with the text to the extent of entire scenes; and 
consisting often of eighteenth-century diction dovetailed into the 
Shakespearian verse. And while such liberties were allowed, and 
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even commended, transpositions within the play, or even the trans- 
position of Shakespeare’s language from one play to another, were 
but venial enormities. In the palmy days of Garrick, Tate was 
held to have improved upon our author by giving a happy ending 
to King Lear, notwithstanding the fact that Shakespeare had 
deliberately rejected such a conclusion. With Tate, moreover, 
that most poetic creation, the fool, disappears altogether; and the 
interpolation of a love episode between Cordelia and Edgar is not 
thought too great a liberty. In Lomeo and Juliet, Garrick saw 
nothing incongruous in making the young lover's affection the 
gossip of the town, forgetting that it was impossible for a Montague 
to openly avow love for the daughter of his hereditary foe; and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has called attention to the absurdity of making Juliet 
wake before Romeo dies. Well may Helen Faucit pathetically tell 
us how this fallacious stage-book of Romeo and Juliet puzzled her. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, when looking back upon these once 
popular travesties of a great dramatic poet’s conceptions, to know 
that the modern manager will exclaim, ‘I hope we have reformed 
that indifferently with us;” even if the critical student may be 
tempted to reply, ‘“‘Oh, reform it altogether.” It can be said, 
however, that we have reached a stage in the history of Shake- 
spearian representation when the dramatist’s words are admitted to 
be canonical, and when reverence for the text is so far established 
that to interpolate any other writer's words is become an 
impossibility. 

But it is still believed to be no sin to tamper with Shakespeare’s 
dramatic construction in the representation of his works on the 
stage. And it is even contended that the poet himself, were he 
alive, would tolerate the transposition of a scene from one part of 
his play to the other. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, our popular 
dramatist and public instructor on all matters connected with the 
welfare of dramatic art, is himself of this opinion. He admits that 
Shakespeare’s plays are of “ sovereign dramatic skill,” that their 
excellence is due to a “sustained harmony and unity of design,” 
but, none the less, he believes that “It is impossible to suppose 
Shakespeare is raising any objections in the shades, if he knows 
what is being done to and for his plays on the London stage to-day.” 
And he adds, “‘ Will his blindest worshipper assert that, supposing 
Antony and Cleopatra were to be represented to-morrow, it would 
be more reverent to Shakespeare to play thirteen scenes in one act, 
with constant changes and interruptions, and constant noise of 
carpenters shifting the scenes and properties, than to prune and 
dovetail the act so that, without altering its drift and main design, 
the spectators might be allowed some repose and continuity of 
interest in what was set before them ?”' But Mr. Jones’s contention 

1 Nineteenth Century, October 1893. 
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is opposed to his own assumption that Shakespeare’s dramas have a 
“sustained harmony and unity of design,” which of necessity would 
suffer by any rearrangement of scenes. The constructive plan of a 
Shakespearean drama is that of a continual preparation for the 
catastrophe, and thus each scene has its own minor catastrophe, 
towards which the preceding dialogue leads up. Shakespeare has 
omitted nothing which can aid the dramatic verisimilitude of his 
story ; he makes fresh laws of art for himself, and regulates his 
method of procedure with equal ease and might of power. “His 
system,” says Mary Cowden Clarke, “is so ingenious in itself, 
and is put into operation with so masterly a skill, that it enables 
the reader or spectator to see a long course of time, or a 
limited space of time, or even a simultaneous progress of pro- 
tracted time and current time both together, without a violation 
of probability, or injury to naturalness of effect. Where the appro- 
priateness of stage representation, or the exigences of hurried act 
and feeling, require acceleration, impetus, and rapid movement, he 
conveys the effect of brief time; while where latitude for a needed 
series of passing occurrences is no less imperative, he contrives to pro- 
duce the sense of lengthened time.” Hence it follows that the remark- 
ably numerous scenes into which the drama of Antony and Cleopatra 
is divided, aids to impart the effects of long time and varied place 
required for this play, which, historically, extends over a period of 
ten years, and which demands the alternate display of its characters 
at Rome, Egypt, and elsewhere. Yet we are led by Mr. Jones’s 
argument to infer that this deliberate design in the arrangement of 
the scenes is one with which the author himself would tolerate 
interference. But a critical and genuine appreciation of the poet’s 
work imposes a reverence for the constructive plan as well as a 
reverence for the text. Why should a Shakespeare, whose cunning 
hand divined the dramati¢ sequence of his story, have it improved 
by a modern playwright or actor-manager? The answer will be: 
Because the modern experts are familiar with theatrical effects of a 
kind Shakespeare never lived to see. But if a modern rearrange- 
ment of Shakespeare’s plays is necessary to suit these modern 
theatrical effects, the question may well be discussed if the re- 
arrangements with all their modern effects are of more dramatic 
value than the perfect work of the master. 

Among all innovations on the stage, perhaps the most far-reaching 
in its effect on dramatic construction is the act-drop. Elizabethan 
dramatists had to round off a scene to a conclusion, for there was no 
kindly curtain to cover retreat from a deadlock. The art of modern 
play-writing is to arrest the action suddenly upon a thrilling situa- 
tion, and leave the characters between the horns of a dilemma. At 
a critical moment the act-drop comes down ; and after the necessary 
interval goes up again, showing that the characters have in the 
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meantime somehow got out of the difficulty. This leaves much to 
the fancy, but does not feed the imagination. This leading up to a 
terminal climax, a “curtain,” is but the appetition for the feast, and 
not the food itself. It assumes that the palate of the audience is 
depraved in its taste, and that it is one for which tie best work is 
perhaps not best suited ; but it is a form of art, and plays can be 
written after this form, and well written. But waiving the question 
as to the theatrical gain of such a crude device as a “ curtain,” 
Shakespeare wrote with consummate art to show the tide of human 
affairs, its flow and its ebb, and his constructive plan is particularly 
unsuited to the act-drop. Upon one of Shakespeare’s plays the 
curtain falls like the knife of the guillotine. The effect is similar 
to ending a piece of music abruptly at its highest note, simply for 
the sake of startling effect. 

The way in which modern managers, both here and in America, 
set about producing a play of Shakespeare’s is well illustrated by 
the performance of J'welf/th Night, lately running at one of our 
London theatres. The principle seems to be as follows: Choose 
your play, and be sure to note carefully in what country the inci- 
dents take place. Having done this, send artists to the locality to 
make sketches of the country, of its streets, its houses, its landscape, 
of its folk, and of their costumes. ‘Tell your artists that they must 
accurately reproduce the colouring of the sky, of the foliage, of the 
evening shadows, of the moonlight, of the men’s hair and the 
women’s eyes; for all these details are important to the proper 
understanding of Shakespeare’s play. Send, moreover, your leading 
actor and actress to spend some weeks in the neighbourhood, that 
they may become acquainted with the manners, the gestures, the 
emotions of the residents; for these things, also, are necessary to 
the proper understanding of the play. Then, when you have 
collected at vast expense, labour and research, this interesting 
information about a country of which Shakespeare was possibly 
entirely ignorant, thrust all this extraneous knowledge into your 
representation, whether it fit the context or not; let it justify the 
re-arrangement of your play, the crowding of your stage with 
supernumeraries, the addition of incidental glees and songs, to say 
nothing of inappropriateness of costume and misconception of 
character, until the play, if it does not cease to be intelligible or 
consistent, thrives only by virtue of its imperishable vitality, or its. 
strength of characterisation, and of its brilliancy of dialogue. 

But whether the plot was laid in Illyria or Verona, it was often, 
to the spectators for whom Shakespeare wrote, a foreign country, no. 
doubt, but a foreign country made real by its resemblance to the. 
England that Elizabethans knew. It is not possible to make good 
Shakespeare’s geographical inconsistencies without interfering with 
his dramatic intentions or contradicting his text. Twelfth Night is 
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no more Illyrian than Shakespeare chose to make it. ‘‘ What should 
I do in Illyria?” may be said to be the plaint of the whole play. 
To show Orsino wasting his life in a seraglio, violates Shakespeare's 
conception of the love-lorn duke; while it detracts altogether from 
our sympathy with Viola. To give Olivia yellow in her dress is to 
‘show her wearing ‘a colour she abhors ;” and to give no indication 
of her recent bereavement in the trappings of the household is to 
ignore the most subtle suggestiveness of the comic scenes. Malvolio 
is not a butler of Illyrian suavity ; but a type of self-satisfied and 
self-righteous Elizabethan Puritanism, a type that was soon to be- 
come responsible for the disappearance of all love of beauty and joy- 
-ousness from the face of the land. The songster Feste is English, 
rather than southern; a witty, observant, English ‘‘ rogue,” who 
could earn his living by a well-timed jest, and be a credit to 
“Merrie England.” 

These are but a few of the inconsistencies consequent upon the 
rage for foisting foreign local colour into a Shakesperian play. Had 
the intelligence and ingenuity that were bestowed in ascertaining 
what were the manners and customs of Illyria been spent in 
acquiring knowledge of Elizabethan playing and in forming some 
notion of what was uppermost in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote 
his comedy, we should have had a representation which, if possibly 
less pictorially successful, would have been more dramatic, more 
human, and more consistent. 

To use a homely image, the question of the stage-representation 
of Shakespeare's plays is just the question of the foot and the shoe. 
Are we to cut off a toe here, and slice a little off the heel there ; 
or to stretch the shoe upon the last, in fact, if need be, to buy a 
new pair of shoes? It is not enough to say that modern audiences 
demand “ curtain ” and scenery for Shakespeare’s plays. No public 
demands what is not offered to it. Before demand can create 
supply, a sample of the new ware must be shown. Most modern 
playgoers are unaware of the methods of Elizabethan stage-playing’; 
‘and, therefore, cannot condemn them as unsatisfactory. They may 
have heard something about old tapestry, rushes, and boards; but 
there is no reason to infer that our greatest dramatists were 
‘ thoroughly handicapped by the methods of representation then in 

-yogue.” 

In fact, the first and perhaps strongest evidence that can be 
adduced to disfavour the idea is the extreme difficulty, it might 
almost be said impossibility, of discovering a single point of likeness 
‘between the modern idea of an Elizabethan representation of one of 
-Shakespeare’s plays and the actual light in which it presented itself 
in the eyes of the Elizabethan spectators. Nowhere has a little 
knowledge proved more dangerous or more liable to misapplication, 
and nowhere has sure knowledge seemed more difficult of acquisi- 
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tion. Above all things should it be borne in mind, as Addington 
Symonds says, “that the more the conditions of the Elizabethan 
theatre are studied, the better will it be perceived how workman- 
fike and businesslike a thing theatrical representations then were, 
and that they had nothing amateurish about them.” 

It should be remembered, moreover, that a demand for spectacle is 
no proof of a dislike to seeing Shakespeare’s plays acted as they 
were intended by the author. Magnificent display is to a great 
extent compatible with Elizabethan methods. The wardrobes of 
the Globe and the Fortune were certainly costly. It does not 
necessarily follow that a feast of the eye starves the mind, but itis 
obvious that continual scene-shifting, besides being expensive, is a 
serious interference with dramatic movement, and ill-adapted to 
concentrate attention on the play. So long as scenery be used for 
Shakespeare’s plays constant scene-shifting is necessary, and these 
interruptions enforce and emphasise every change of place to a 
much greater extent than the dramatist intended. In the form of 
representation that was familiar to Elizabethan spectators attention 
was riveted on the persons of the drama, on their actions, their 
passions, and not upon change of place. 

Shakespeare, therefore, was no clumsy workman, no bad con- 
structor of plot, in allowing a constant change of place to his 
characters, when that change meant no appreciable interruption to 
the movement of his play ; no such interruption as even the simplest 
scenic devices necessitate. Besides, to return to the bald stage 
mounting with which playgoers were familiar a generation ago is 
not now possible, The public will no longer tolerate the sight of 
the stage running up to the base of the flats and wings, with the 
bare boards doing duty for undulating ground. This fails to convince 
or satisfy the eye. Built-out palaces and temples have now become 
indispensable, while each scene must have a painted floor-cloth, and 
woodland dells be provided with mossy banks and rivulets. But all 
these additions make the scene the more immovable and pretentious, 
and the more overpowering to the play; while, as landscape art, the 
best stage mounting is utterly insincere ; even if landscape were 
conceded to be the best background for figures. It would be easy, 
therefore, to show that there is no middle course possible between 
the neutrality of curtains and the most substantial scenery ; and 
assuredly the true bent of the poem is of more value than decoration, 
even when decoration reaches the level of decorative art. Yet how 
much more easily can scenery be dispensed with, when the 
dramatist has taken special care that his scenes are complete in 
themselves, and when his imagination is capable of painting in 
words of photographic accuracy the ever-changing environment of 
his characters :- 
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“The sky it seems would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 


Perhaps nothing showed more forcibly the ability of Shakespeare 
to rise superior to the wants of even the most elementary and 
legitimate demands of the eye, than the recitals of Samuel 
Brandram, that were often given, be it remembered, before large 
audiences, varying considerably in culture aud intelligence. The 
mere power of memory by which Brandram could say a play off 
without book, though the most curious, was not the most significant. 
part of his recitals; and if something was lost through the charac- 
ters being portrayed by one man, and the passion of the most tragic 
parts waned from lack of physical and emotional power in the 
speaker, yet the great teaching of Brandram’s recitals consisted in 
the restoration of the just balance of the play, which is never pre- 
served in the stage representations. Even Hamlet ceased to be a 
one-part play, and appeared as Shakespeare designed it in its sym- 
metry. It is this care for the whole which stamps the work of the 
true artist. Moreover, Brandram’s popularity points to a readiness 
on the part of a modern audience to enjoy Shakespeare undiluted 
and without extraneous embellishments. And perhaps the mass of 
Elizabethan dramatic literature now being published in a cheap 
form points to a revival of taste for the drama of passion and of 
humanity, a taste which may grow into a demand for a higher and 
more intelligent dramatic interpretation of the poetical drama than 
has been seen on our stage since the days of good Queen Bess. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that Shakespeare can be better appre- 
ciated in the study than on the stage, a notion that springs mainly 
from the faulty methods of presenting him. Action and voice are 
both needed to give point to dramatic dialogue. Shakespeare's 
language is written to satisfy the ear, and not the eye, and without 
a special knowledge and some imagination, few students can see 
with the mind’s eye the living, moving human drama as the dramatist 
conceived it. Shakespeare, besides, is our great classic, for the 
English classical drama is not the pseudo-Grecian, and still less the 
pseudo-Roman ; and on the stage he should be treated as a classic, 
with reverence for his dramatic form as well as for his text. 
Perhaps Mr. Irving will reconsider the view expressed in his 
preface to the Jirving Shakespeare, that the method of representing 
Shakespeare’s plays must be dictated by the public taste of the day, 
while, surely, on the contrary, it should be upheld that Shakespeare’s 
plays are worthy of being protected from misrepresentation arising 
out of the fashion of the day. 

Our public is sufficiently indifferent to the welfare of dramatic art 
to allow its leading actors to be their own stage-managers, and thus 
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it has no guarantee that a dead author’s intentions shall be respected. 
It is to the despotism of the actor, on the English stage, and con- 
sequently to the star system, that may be attributed the mutilation 
of Shakespeare’s plays in their representation ; quite as much, even, 
as to the claims and requirements of scenery. The right acting of 
a play demands, as a preliminary step, the right reading of the text ; 
in itself no easily acquired accomplishment. An entertainment in 
the nature of a reading does not sound exhilarating ; but the work 
that is done to this end by the ‘‘ Shakespeare Reading Society ” 
deserves encouragement, if only for the education it affords. While 
the praiseworthy effurt shown in the Society’s recent performance 
of Measure for Measure, under the able direction of Mr. William Poel, 
acted on a stage after the model of that of the sixteenth century, 
was an experiment made in the right direction. The Brandram 
recitals witnessed to the constructive and dramatic force of the 
master; but only the revival of the original conditions under which 
his work was produced can give us a complete perception of his 
masterpieces. . 

To conclude, a theatre subvented by ratepayer or taxpayer is so 
endowed that it shall not need to cater for the majority of the 
paying public; but that it shall listen to the weighed opinion of 
scholars; and it must decide between majority and minority solely 
on the ground of which party shows the greater respect for the 
poet's meaning. 

This being so, the first question before the management of our 
subvented playhouses will be, how ought Shakespeare to be pre- 
sented ? Must his plays be ‘improved ” to suit modern mounting, 
or should they, on a stage as he new it, be acted in the plenitude 


of his great design ? 
ARTHUR DILLON, 





THROUGH THE JENOLAN CAVES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


Ir was whilst searching for a notorious bushranger named M’Ewaw 
in 1841 that these caves were first discovered. The yokes of the 
oxen, which he had stolen, still remain in the first cave, to which he 
was tracked. 

Words are totally inadequate to describe the exquisite beauty and 
taste displayed by Nature in forming these caves. In my opinion 
they are by far the most beautiful in the world. Being very 
little known in England, and also within our own dominions, has 
induced me to attempt a description of them. 

Unfortunately, they were at first left at the mercy of any person 
exploring the caves, and consequently several stalactites and stalag- 
mites, which had taken hundreds, aye, probably thousands, of years. 
in forming, were smashed and carried away. 

Lately the Government have deemed it necessary to protect 
them, but not before perhaps a quarter of the beauty of the caves 
has been wantonly destroyed. 

Now we find locked gates, wire-netting placed around the most. 
valuable specimens, and guides provided at a nominal charge, 
without which one is not allowed to enter. In time the whole of 
the caves will be lit by electricity, but it is at present only tried in 
an experimental stage in the Imperial Cave, 

The caves are now under the superintendence of Mr. Jeremial 
Wilson, the curator, who has done more than any one in exploring 
and opening new caves to the public. Often, at the risk of his life, 
he has been lowered into apparently bottomless abysses, and has 
been wedged in narrow passages, sometimes for hours, before help: 
arrived. He is now an old man, and has devoted most of his life 
to this work. He told me of some thrilling experiences he had 
been through, and I was very pleased to hear from him that his last 
discovery is one of the most beatiful caves hitherto discovered. He- 
first entered it on February 20, 1893. It is not yet open to the 
general public, but he is only too pleased to take a favoured one 
through it. 

Mr. Wilson has built a comfortable little hotel, known as the 
Cave Honse, in the valley formed near the entrance to these caves. 
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One can spend a very pleasant evening with him, sitting over his 
huge fire, listening to his conversation; or, if in summer, on the 
verandah, watching the fire-flies and listening to the rush of the 
stream at one’s feet, 

The caves are formed in a limestone dyke in the midst of probably 
the most magnificent scenery in the Blue Mountains, which are 
covered with, principally, gum-trees. They were formerly known as 
the Fish River Caves, and are about 120 miles from Sydney, and in 
the county of Westmoreland. : 

We took the express from Sydney, passing through Parramatta, 
a large fruit-growing district, over the Nepean River, and across the 
Emu Plains to the famous zigzag track. This is a wonderful feat of 
engineering skill. In a few miles the train climbs 700 feet. We 
eventually reached Wentworth Falls Station, and after having a look. 
at the falls, which are very beautiful, the water falling over 1500 
feet, we continued our journey by coach. 

Most of the people wear fly-nets over their heads. If one wants . 
to experience what a frightful nuisance these little pests are, let him 
spend a few days in the bush, in any part of Australia, and at the 
end of that time he will be only too glad to disfigure himself with. 
fly-nets, or any other conceivable thing, to keep them off. 

After a few miles of bush we reach Katoomba, a famous summer. 
resort. Close by are the Leura Falls, which are exceedingly pretty. 
We had to descend about 1500 wooden steps, skirted on either side 
by magnificent tree-ferns. After reaching the bottom we suddenly 
realised that we had the same number of steps to ascend before- 
reaching the top, and with the thermometer at ninety-five in the 
shade, I am afraid it detracted a little from the beauty of our 
surroundings. However, it was well worth the energy. I certainly. 
consider these falls preferable to the Katoomba Falls, which we after- 
wards visited. 

Continuing our journey we passed several “sundowners” with 
their “ swags ”’ on their backs, also the tree which is marked with an 
inscription on which one reads that this is the point which Went- 
worth, Bloxland and Lawson reached in their explorations in the 
Blue Mountains in 1813, and who returned saying they could get no . 
further. 

Branching off to the right we come to ‘‘ Govett’s Leap,” which 
is supposed to be the spot referred to in the tale entitled For the 
Term of His Natural Life. The valley, hemmed in by huge rocky 
mountains, is, I believe, the largest in the world. It is covered: 
with a thick virgin forest, the clouds breaking against the immense - 
bluffs forming a charming landscape. 

It is dark before we reach Mount Victoria, which is one of the 
highest points in the Blue Mountains. It is from here that one- 
sees to the best advantage the lovely blue tint, invariably seen,. 
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whilst looking over any stretch of country in their locality, and 
from which they take their name. 

The next morning, continuing our journey, we passed several 
teams carrying wool to the coast. These teams usually consist of 
about fourteen horses to each load, and take two or three months 
in accomplishing their task. 

We passed over the roads made by the convicts, and also by 
several of their resting houses. The plumage of the parrots and 
other birds form a charming contrast to the dull monotony of the 
everlasting gum-trees, some of which are ring-barked for miles. 

With the exception of a little accident, causing the horses to run 
away whilst going down a steep mountain road, and having to 
drive through a small bush fire, we at last arrived safely at the 
caves, and hastened to make the most of the daylight left. 

There are about six large caves and several smaller ones, besides 
the two principal day caves. One cannot say how many more miles 
of undiscovered caves there are, but the district is supposed to be 
very rich in them. 

The size of some of these caves can be imagined when it takes 
about forty minutes to walk through one, then walking as quickly 
as possible. The new cave just discovered cannot be thoroughly 
explored in a whole day. 

Of course there is plenty of evidence of the important action, water 
has taken throughout the whole of the caves. 

Strolling out after lunch we come to the Grand Arch: this 
is really the entrance to the valley in which the Cave House 
stands. The impression it creates on one’s mind, after seeing 
nothing but a continuous forest of dense trees, is grand in the 
extreme. Parts of the interior are thrown out in relief to the dark 
shadows made by the sunlight penetrating into its depths. One 
must picture a huge cavity in the midst of a range of mountains 
about 500 feet through, 80 feet high, and 200 feet wide, with a river 
gushing out of another huge sort of gateway in the distance, and 
running past its entrance. 

Here and there are huge blocks of limestone, one of which is said 
to weigh over 2000 tons. The green of the trees on the top and 
sides, as it were, forming a framework around this dark picture. A 
pinnacle towering over its centre 500 feet high. 

In places, one has to walk through wallaby dust. One rock is in 
the shape of a lion couchant. Looking towards the roof is the 
Organ Loft, stalactites forming the pipes. Facing it stands the 
Palpit Rock. 

We once more emerge into daylight, and follow the river, our 
course being strewn with rocks of all sizes and shapes, until we 
come to what is called the Devil’s Coachhouse, from which in flood 
time the swollen river pours, dashing the black and grey marble 
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rocks against one another on the floor. The roar of the torrent is 
tremendous, and the cave is then seen to perfection, its roof rising 
fully 200 feet high, and walls partly composed of black marble with 
white veins. I know of no sight more impressive than this. 

When we can manage to tear ourselves away, we ascend the 
mountain, and, on turning a bend, we see what in the distance looks 
like an immense Gothic window in some old monastery, which assumes 
immense proportions as we near it, being 100 feet high and 70 feet 
wide. It is known as the Carlotta Arch, an interior fringe of 
stalactites hanging from the top. Through this arch is seen a 
lovely picture, the river trending its way through the valley, midst 
massive rocks, and the beautiful blue tint of the mountains as they 
fade out of sight. 

Walking back to the Cave House we make up our minds that we 
must have a pleasure in store, if the underground caves are in any 
way as beautiful as the day caves. 

On our arrival, we find the guide waiting impatiently for us, with 
specially constructed candlesticks, with a guard to catch the drips 
from the candle if tilted at any angle, and so preserve the appearance 
of the caves. We are also supplied with overalls, which are abso- 
lutely necessary, for one finds, what with the wet, and having to 
crawl on hands and knees in places, one presents sometimes rather 
an undignified appearance on again seeing daylight. 

By-the-by, some very ingenious person had been spending his 
time marking these suits with broad arrows and a number, so that, 
as we followed our guide in single file up the mountain side, the 
general impression that must have been formed of us was that of a 
warder taking his convicts up to the mines to work. 

Another slight inconvenience was, that the suits were all made to 
fit an average sized person, and, taking myself for example, I stand 
over 6 feet 2 inches, and I had to appear in a suit made for a man 
probably about 5 feet 8 inches high. But, as the height of fashion 
is not very strictly adhered to in the bush, this was only a trifle. 

The approach to the Lucas Cave is by a winding path over the 
nearest mountain. One sees several walabies leaping about. 

This cave is in the shape of an 8, and about 14 miles in length. 

The guide unlocked an iron gate, and, after passing through, 
carefully locked it again. One has rather a feeling of helplessness 
after going into the dark from the glare of the sunlight, but, after 
getting used to it, we managed to pick our way, with the help of 
candles, without stumbling. 

The guide lights his magnesium wire, and we find ourselves in 
the Cathedral Cave, the roof of which is about 300 feet high (or 
70 feet higher than Notre Dame). 

It is rather interesting to note the differences of opinion regard- 
ing the shapes of the cave formations. One man appears to see 
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the likenesses of human faces and forms; another, animals; another 
sees only pulpits, organ pipes, lecterns, and so on. Perfect stillness 
reigns here supreme. From this cave is a descent called the Slide, 
down which every one had formerly to go, and some in rather an 
undignified fashion. One had to sit down and slide to the bottom, 
and then be very careful about it, because, happening to go too far,. 
one would fall headlong down a flight of stone steps, and, as the 
guide sarcastically informed us, if any one does do this, they generally 
cling hold of the nearest rock, and hold on, as it is pitch dark, and 
they do not know where they might land. Now, however, steps are 
made to the right. 

Passing along a very low and long approach, coming very 
frequently in contact with sharp stalactites, one at last finds oneself 
in the Music Hall. It is only about 12 feet high in the highest 
place, and 2 feet in the lowest. We were lucky enough to have a 
fine baritone singer with us, and stopped there some time listening 
to him. I have never heard such fine tones as one can get in it. 

From here we descended several stone steps, and entered the 
Shawl Cave. The formation is very lovely, the drapery hanging in 
very graceful folds, precisely like shawls—transparent when the 
magnesium light is held behind them, with beautiful colours and 
tints, running in lines down them, ‘They hang parallel to one 
another, increasing from a few inches to a few feet in depth, and 
probably about 14 feet long. 

Some of the lower rocks have the cup formation, and are 
supposed to have closely resembled the formation of the Pink 
Terraces at Rotomahana, New Zealand, destroyed by the eruption 
of Tarawera. The roof of this cave is very high. There is a deep 
hole, with clear water at the bottom, supposed to be about 120 feet 
deep. 

The ‘ Butcher’s shop” is at the western end of the Shawl 
Cave. 

The next large cave is the “ Exhibition Cave,” which is about 
250 feet square. Before entering it we pass the ‘ Bride’s Cave,” 
with coral ceiling and pure white floor. 

One of the chief specimens in the Exhibition is the ‘“‘ Broken 
Column,” which appears to have been broken by the rock on which 
it rested having fallen a few inches. It formerly reached in an 
unbroken line from floor to roof. ‘The stalactite formation on the 
other side are a lady and child, the palm of a hand, &. Just at 
its end are the formations like herds of small elephants. The 
Exhibition also contains several other specimens too numerous to 
mention. 

Passing on we come to the “ Jewel Casket ;” en route one sees & 
quantity of shawl-pattern formations. Of course the ‘“ Jewel 
Casket” is one of the sights of the caves. One looks through a 
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small aperture, and the guide puts his magnesium light behind, 
showing up cave diamonds, opals, pearls, and all sorts of gems, 
strewn over the floor and adorning the walls and ceiling. It defies 
description. 

Close by are some of the most beautiful stalactites in the caves, 
also a lovely formation like a very fine lace shawl, very delicately 
made. We pass on to the “ Underground Bridge,” spanning a deep 
chasm, in which runs a small river. 

The “ Lurline Cave” is one of the most beautiful in the Lucas. 
It well deserves its name, and must be seen to have any idea of its 
beauty. Adjoining it is the “ Fossil Bone Cave,” the stalactites 
being in the form of flowers and floral decorations, and in-one 
corner representing a heap of potatoes. ‘The bone of some large 
animal is embedded in the limestone, hence its name. A splendid 
stalactite about 20 feet long hangs from the roof. 

The next cave is called the ‘“‘ Snowball Cave;” parts of the 
walls and roof are covered with little formations like snowballs. 

After having explored all the caves in the Lucas our guide 
thought he would have a little fun at our expense, as one of the 
fellows had complained a good deal of the bad travelling. He told 
us to follow him, and led the way up a long iron ladder; we then 
had to jump across a slippery mass of rock and crawl through a 
small hole, slipping down the side of a rock into some water. We 
managed to get through on all fours, and then had to squeeze 
through another small hole, in which I unfortunately stuck for some 
time, but eventually managed to extricate myself, and emerged on 
to what appeared to be the bare face of a cliff, having to climb to 
the top. 

The guide told me the next morning that if we had turned to the 
left after ascending the ladder a few steps would have taken us to 
the entrance of the cave. 

The next day we explored the Imperial Cave. 

This is the grandest of all the caves; it also has the advantage of 
being lit by electricity. This is worked in sections; as one passes 
along the lights behind are switched off and the ones in front lit, 
thus economising the electric current, as there is only one dynamo 
at present. 

This cave is divided into two branches, the right and left. We 
will take the left branch first. 

Starting from the Cave House, we pass through part of the Grand 
Arch and ascend a high iron stairway to the iron gate at the entrance. 
The first object of interest is “the Woolshed,” resembling fleeces of 
wool spread over its walls. We then come to the two branches of 
the cave; we take the one leading to the left, up a flight of stone 
steps, and soon find ourselves in the “ Architect’s Studio,” in which 
are two chambers filled with whatever one’s imagination likes to 
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picture in the shape of architectural studies, which the electrical and 
magnesium lights throw up to perfection. The prettiest of all is a 
large pure white stalactite mass near the centre. 

Passing through the ‘‘ Bone Cave,” which appears a trifle unin- 
teresting, we come to the ‘‘ Margherita Cave,” which contains some 
very fine stalactites. 

In the next chamber the guide throws his light on to the figure 
of a woman on a pedestal, looking as if it was started and left un- 
finished by some sculptor. 

Then comes the “ Helena Cave,” containing splendid stalactites, 
grottoes, &c. I think it was in this cave that I again saw the basin 
formation, similar to the white terraces of Rotomahana, only, of 
course, on a scale, hundreds of times smaller. Unfortunately they 
are slightly discoloured with iron stains. 

There is a stalagmite formation called “the Madonna,” a little 
similar to the figure of the woman mentioned before. I certainly 
did not see much resemblance to the Madonna, but one must make 
certain allowances when Nature is the sculptor in the shape of a 
stalagmite. 

The next cave of interest is the Grotto Cave. Here is almost as 
much variety to see as the “ Exhibition ” in the Lucas, and, in my 
opinion, some of the specimens are very much finer. It is full of 
lovely grottoes, in which one sees every form of stalactite, imitation 
coral, &c., which, when the guide throws up with the magnesium 
light, shine like crystal. Near the end of this cave is a large 
stalagmite joined to the point of a stalactite, which is about fifteen 
feet long. Close by is the “Cauliflower Rock.” This cave is also 
remarkable for the thinness of some of its stalactites, a few also con- 
taining the peculiar formation called “‘ Mysteries.” 

A few yards further brings one to the “Lucinda Cave.” The 
beauty of this cave almost takes one’s breath away. One sees 
splendid stalactites, masses of cave diamonds, and crystal and red 
waterfalls; while on the left are the elephant formations, and on 
the right, magnificent shawls, all tinted with different colours. 
These are slightly shadowed by a very large pillar. One sees the 
impression of a bat in the limestone, with wings outstretched. 

On the left, at the top of several stone steps, we see one of the 
most curious and wonderful specimens in the caves. It is called 
“The Mystery,” and is the subject of a great deal of comment. 
Most people contend that it is formed by pressure, as most of the 
stalactites curve upwards in the shape of a ram’s horn, 

The last cave in this left branch is called ‘‘ Katie’s Bower.” It 
is filled with alabaster formations and lovely white pillars. The 
roof is very like the dome of an old chapter-house, with fine stalac- 
tites hanging from it, the walls being covered with limestone 
drapery, altogether forming a splendid combination. 
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We now return to the junction where I mentioned we branched 
off to the left to explore the left branch, and this time take the 
right-hand branch. 

After continuing a short distance, we come to the Subterranean 
River. Looking down a hole on our left, we see a wire-rope ladder 
hanging down in what appears to be a black chasm, which the guide 
tells us to descend. 

Only a few cared to risk their necks going down, the remainder 
preferring to remain on f¢erra firma. It certainly looks much 
more dangerous than it really is, and looking from the top one 
cannot see the bottom. 

After carefully going down the ladder we at last reach the rocks 
through which the river runs, and make our way along its side, 
crossing over at the narrowest part, but we found this was not so 
easy, as the rocks were very slippery, especially where we had to land, 
in jumping over; but by catching hold ofa stalagmite we managed 
to land safely. 

The guide lights his magnesium light, and we have a fine view of 
the cavern from whence the river appears to rise. The water looks 
like a sheet of glass; there is not a ripple to it and looks very 
black, flowing through the tunnel which it has hollowed out. 

It well repays the slight nerve and energy taken in going down. 
It is also a question which is always asked by any one after telling 
them you have been to the caves. 

After again reaching the top we proceed to the ‘“ Fossil Bone 
Cave.” To the left of the path is a stalagmite exactly in the 
shape of a beer-bottle. I have no doubt that future explorers will 
contend that it was a bottle of “ Bass” left there by some former 
visitor. There are several fossil bones in this cave. 

Near here is the “ Sparkling Rock.” 

There is a large opening communicating to the left-hand branch, 
down which the guide told us a young fellow once fell, but owing to 
the electric light wires he was not killed. It was a miraculous 
escape, as the exact distance he fell was eighty-four feet. This is 
the only bad accident that has ever happened at the caves. 

In the next cave is a shawl over fourteen feet long, and the 
* Lady’s Finger Cave ” is also close by. 

We pass on to the cave containing the alabaster pillar called 
“ Lot’s Wife,” which is a huge stalagmite, and is certainly a most 
wonderful formation. 

We then come to the “Crystal Cities,” which are formed by 
small stalagmites, representing a miniature city with houses, streets, 
and walls, round the outside. I should suggest that a much more 
appropriate name would be the “‘ Fortified Cities.” On the left is 
the “Show Room” filled with splendid exhibits, one of which is a 
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pure white stalactite about eight feet long; also a few Mysteries 
formed on the extreme points of stalactites. 

The guide goes forward, and shines his light on the “Grand 
Stalactites ” which no words can possibly describe. 

The “ Fairies’ Bower ” is next seen, in which are diamond walls 
glittering like real gems. Passing through the “ Selina Cave” we 
come to “ Nellie’s Grotto ” formed with long stalactites, a good many 
resting on stalagmites, both tapering at the junction. Adjoining 
is “The Vestry ” with ecclesiastical architecture. The next point of 
interest is the “ Crystal Palace,” hemmed in with wire-netting and 
containing some splendid formations. 

The “ Bridal Veil” on the left is one of the most delicate 
exhibitions in the caves; it is pure white and glitters like 
diamonds. 

At the extreme end of the passage is the ‘‘Gem of the West,” 
one of the show pieces of the Imperial. It is a mass of stalactites 
hanging down like crystul tubes. Underneath is the largest stalag- 
mite in the caves, called the ‘“‘ Alabaster Column,” 

This leaves us the last, and what is considered the most beautifal, 
of all the sights. It is called the “ Queen’s Diamonds.” One has 
to crawl for a little distance on hands and knees, and when the 
electric light is switched on, one beholds masses of what appear to 
be huge diamonds. They are in a small chamber, which is entirely 
filled up with them. 

In conclusion it is rather interesting to note the rate of growth 
of one of these formations. Mr. Wilson marked a stalagmite, and 
found that at the end of thirty years, it had only lengthened to the 
extent of half an inch. One can form from this, a slight idea of 
the time a stalagmite, such as ‘‘ Lot’s Wife,” must have taken in 
forming. 


F, C. T. Mann. 








A LAMENT. 


AUTUMN has come, alas! without her gold, 
Has come with hopeless skies and rotting rain, 
The poppy shrivels in the field with cold, 
And grass springs green among the mildew’d grain. 
Sad as the earth that smiled with holy peace 
In summer days to watch her rich increase, 
So, too, my heart is heavy with the pain 
Of things more rich that suffer like decease. 


If I have loved the unstarr’d, moonless dark, 

And the black night-moan of the unseen deep, 
Wandering like cloud that knows no mountain-mark, 
Wandering all night like Death or outcast Sleep, 
It was because my soul was even as they 
And feared no darkness but the light of day, 

Because my heart thy shadow still did keep 
And none save thou could lift my night away. 


When down the vales a mist of blue-bells spread, 
And May was merry o’er the fresh’ning seas, 
And on cool airs the wild-flower'd fragrance sped, 
And song grew deeper in the thick’ning trees, 

Awhile I caught the world’s infectious mirth, 


Dreamed of new loves, dreamed of the heart’s new birth ; 


They died !—like one who on the selfsame breeze 
Faded for ever from the fields of earth. 


Now, on the dark wet noons while shivering doves 
Moan in the beaten boughs of yonder tree, 
I only hear the voice that once was love’s 
Come like a ghost’s across the shrouded sea. 
As thou, too, hearken’st all the drear wind saith, 
Ah! comes there not upon its dying breath 
The lonely cry of one who passed from thee 
By ways more cruel than the ways of Death ? 


I bleed to heaven !—and shall not he, too, pay, 
Who saved himself by slanders darkly planned ? 

Just God! if we at length some sudden day 

Face to face in the noonday street should stand, 
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Or where—obedient to the cleric tie and coat— 

Poor simple sheep revere the white-faced goat, 
How would the leaping fingers of this hand 

Tear out the lies for ever from his throat ! 


Peace! Peace! poor raging blood,—’twere better far 
To leave his sin and suffer for thine own, 
Better to watch the light of my lost star 
And worship still, though dying and alone. 
’Tis good to see thy light shine on, though I 
Who sang beside thee in the morning sky 
Fell from the heavenly hosts and lost a throne 
Here on a ruined earth to fail and die. 


Yet sometimes when the morning’s purity 
Thrills the wild-hearted lark above the land, 
When the great sun is flashing o’er the sea 
And the white gulls sail high above the sand ; 
While every sense goes up in soaring flight, 
My soul, too, rises from the heavy night, 
And knows itself before all heaven to stand 
Still, still a spirit of unconquered light ! 


And ah! if Song should come—wmore bright than morn 
Flashed on the Milky Way’s ten million spheres— 
No lute, but Song whereof true life is born, 
Music which he who sees God only hears ; 
How would I claim thy heart again for mine ! 
How then by deeds and by that right divine, 
Yea! and by bitterness of noble tears 
From Life’s almighty depths, would I be thine! 


Still in bright vision or in nightmare gleams 
Thy face comes to me in the haunted night, 
And I am thine again with the old dreams, 
Still thine with ell my youth’s unbroken might! 
Thine with the strength and peace of this wide sea 
Or with the storms that in its bosom be, 
Thine with the lark’s song and the morning light, 
O! thine with all things mighty, pure and free. 


J. RIDDELL ROBINSON. 
September 1894, 





THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO 
THOUGHT. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL psychology has set itself to the task of determining 
the absorbing question, What traces are there of mental continuity 
between the brute and man? Physiologically the line of demarca- 
tion is so indistinct that the prevailing tendency is to believe that 
whatever superiority man may possess over the so-styled lower 
creation has merely resulted from the accident of environment, and 
such other processes as are utterly inconsistent with original fixed- 
ness of type. It is asserted that man is but a brute, thrown forward 
by some process of evolution. Yet is not the power to think, and, 
at the same time, to analyse the thought, the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of man? The dog reflects, but, so far as we know, not 
dually ; it seems unable to make an irruption into the flow of asso- 
ciated ideas. ‘There are few or no human passions or emotions that 
are not shared by the dog. It is subject to the feelings; it dis- 
plays sympathy, and is swayed by imagination. In the Odyssey 
there is the touching story of the old dog, Argus, recognising 
Ulysses after an absence of twenty years, notwithstanding the dis- 
guise which had deceived the light-hearted Achaian princes. The- 
“poor old cast-off, of his lord forlorn,” was so overwhelmed by the 
discovery that it died in an ecstasy of joy at its master’s feet. Re- 
markable anatomical likenesses exist between man and apes; so that 
the animal economy of the one, is, for all practical purposes, the 
animal economy of the other. Yet, as Le Conte says, “the 
difference which separates man from the highest ape is far greater 
than that which separates the latter from the lowest man. In fact 
the former difference is incommensurable in terms of the latter.” 
The dog certainly comes far nearer to man in all those traits which 
are, apparently, inseparable from the human understanding ; such as 
keen and sympathetic penetration into the modes and ways of his 
master, and a touching attachment to those who cherish him. The 
ape is full of mischievous cunning, but, while devoid of sympathy, it 
only intensifies the grotesqueness of its ensemble by its admitted: 
faculty of imitation. It neither possesses nor acquires any distinctly 
human trait ; no contact with civilisation divests it of its skulking, 
insincere nature. Those who come most closely into contact with, 
VoL. 143.—No. 4. 2G 
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it, and best understand its habits, see most seriousness in Sydney 
Smith’s witty remark : 

“‘T confess myself so much at ease about the superiority of mankind; I 
have such a marked contempt for the understanding of every baboon I 
have ever seen ; I feel so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never 
rival us in poetry, painting, and music that I see no reason whatever that 
justice may not be done to the few fragments of soul and tatters of under- 
standing that monkeys may really possess.” 


What kind of thought is, to the specific attributes of man, so far 
above the capacity of the brute, as to induce the presumption that 
it is solely human? Although the faculty of speech has been 
claimed for brutes, there are those who maintain that the power of 
language, and the psychological conditions it implies, constitute an 
impassable barrier between man and the brute. So far as can be 
ascertained the roots of all the great families of tongues are con- 
ceptual in character. Language is solely consistent of groups of 
sounds, by which antecedent thoughts are expressed. The ultimate 
ideas of language are by no means identical with that of psychology, 
still less with those of metaphysics. Language is not, in any way, 
concerned with such mental problems as the origin of our ideas 
concerning space and matter; for when language was evolved, no 
matter how, these conceptions were already stereotyped in the form 
of simple ideas. For example, a large class of words are ultimately 
reducible to the root space, which, in that indeterminate form, is, as 
yet, no part of speech, but simply expresses, in the vaguest manner, 
‘the act of seeing. Similarly all verbal roots imply that abstract 
thought was in vogue when they originated. If these roots came 
into existence under the law of onomatopeia, having been merely 
imitative utterances, the difficulty would be partially removed ; but, 
while all imitative and interjectional sounds imply only such per- 
ceptive thinking upon individual objects as animals do unquestionably 
exercise, conception, or abstraction in definitely determined areas of 
consciousness, could not be conceived of as converging therefrom 
without language. And, equally, language cannot be thought of 
without conception as its psychological root. 

Where shall language come in? The faculty of thinking cannot be 
born without it, and it cannot be born without the faculty. The same 
thing must, apparently, be parent and offspring at the same time. 
While the roots of speech are conceptual, utterance became possible 
when the faculty of abstract thinking was consolidated in the mind. 
The common assertion that “language is the vehicle of thought ” 
points to an assumed outward and mechanical connection between 
the two. Hartung says: 


“Language is no arbitrary, artificial, and gradual inventicn of the 
reflective understanding, but a necessary product of human nature, 
appearing contemporaneously with the activity of thought. Speech is the 
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correlate of thought; both require and condition each other, like body 
and soul, and are developed at the same time and in the same degree, 
both in the case of the individual and the nation. Words are the coinage 
of conceptions, freeing themselves from the dark chaos of intimations and 
feelings, and gaining shape and clearness. In so far as a man uses, and is 
master of, language, has he also attained clearness of thought; the 
developed and spoken language of a people is its expressed intelligence.” 


The claim for the naturalness of language is supported by the fact 
that history contains no record of its invention for the purpose of 
enabling either an individual or a nation to express thought. 
Alphabets, legal codes, mechanical inventions have been bestowed, 
but not language. ‘This faculty has its origin in human nature, and 
springs out of the necessity which compels the formless to assume 
shape, and the intelligible to embody itself. Thought is invisible 
and ethereal in essence, and so is subject to the universal law; it 
must become sensuous, and must be communicated. The language, 
which is its vehicle for transmission, begins with the dawn of 
reflective consciousness, and unfolds itself as it becomes clearer. 
Humboldt remarks that— 


“Speech must be regarded as being naturally inherent in man, for it is 
altogether inexplicable as a work of his inventive understanding. We are 
none the better for allowing thousands of years for its invention. There 
could be no invention of language, unless its type already existed in the 
human mind. Man is man only by means of speech; but in order to 
invent speech he must be already man.” 


Experience seems to show that, while anatomically and psycho- 
logically the brute and man move in parallel lines for a certain 
distance, there comes a time for the man, which never dawns for 
the {animal, and probably never will, when self-consciousness is 
evolved; and the man feels, even while he may be intellectually 
incapable of expressing himself, that he stands out alone from all 
around him, and consequently says, Cogito ergo sum. He is in the 
presence of immensity, and so is impressed with a sense of his own 
littleness. Emerson somewhere says: 


“In the eternity of Nature how recent our antiquities appear. The 
imagination is impatient of a cycle so short. Who can tell how many 
thousand years every day the clouds have shaded these fields with their 
purple awning? ‘The river, by whose banks most of us were born, every 
winter, for ages, has spread its crust of ice over the great meadows, which 
in ages it had formed. But the little society of men who now, for a few 
years, fish in this river, plough the field it washes, mow the grass, and 
reap the corn, shortly shall hurry from its banks as did their fathers. 
* Man’s life,’ said the Witan to the Saxon king, ‘ is the sparrow that enters 
in at a window, flutters round the house, and flies out at another, and 
none knoweth whence he comes nor whither he goes.’ The more reason 
that we should give to our being what permanence we can, that we 
should recall the past, and expect the future.” 


All through the centuries the men who fished and ploughed stood 
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out knowingly distinct from rivers, fields, and quadrupeds; and 
spake the thoughts that were in them. This ability to distinguish 
between me and not me, this faculty of introspection, by means of 
which the mind looks in upon itself, sets off the human intellect in 
a discrete degree above the highest stage of the understanding of 
either the ape, the dog, or theelephant. There are those who affirm 
that they can fix the period of that flash of consciousness of self. 
Jean Paul Richter says of himself: 


“Never shall I forget the phenomenon in myself, never until now 
recited, when I stood by the birth of my own self-consciousness, the place: 
and time of which are distinct in my memory. Ona certain forenoon I 
stood, a very young child, within the house-door, and was looking out 
towards the wood-pile, when, in an instant, the inner revelation, ‘I am 
I,’ like lightning from heaven, flashed and stood brightly before me ; 
in that moment | had seen myself as I, for the first time, and for ever.” 


Nothing seems more clear than that man alone, of all created 
beings, comprehends himself, possesses general ideas, has the power 
of abstraction, and employs language as a means of expressing 
thought. That the lower animals display a certain amount of 
intelligence is not denied; as Professor Huxley says, “ Brutes, 
though from the absence of language they can have no train of 
thoughts, but only trains of feelings, yet have a consciousness, 
which, more or less distinctly, foreshadows our own.” But to quote: 
Max Miiller: “If the science of language has proved anything, it 
has proved that conceptual or discursive thought can be carried on in 
words only.” And all philosophers, from Locke and Hegel to: 
Schopenhauer and Mansel, however opposed they may be to each 
other on many points, agree that conceptual thonght is impossible 
without language. 

Has it not been made sufficiently clear, so far, that thought is, 
after all, the differentiating attribute of man? Some writers, who 
hold that it has already been sufficiently demonstrated, go further. 
They claim that “ thought alone is real.” It would be foreign to 
the purpose here to discuss this phase of the subject ; although it 
may be briefly said that that which constitutes the inner being 
appears to be the faculty man possesses of thinking on himself; in 
other words, self-consciousness, whereby he perceives himself to be 
a distinct personality in a universe of things; that is, he places 
his reality in the thinking he does. Thought is the life of lan- 
guage, not figuratively, but strictly ; for it is the principle which 
organises and vivifies the form in which it appears. It has been 
said, ‘‘Human language began when sign-making by instinct 
became sign-making by intention; when, for example, an utterance 
of pain or pleasure, formerly forced out by immediate emotion, was 
repeated imitatively, no longer as a mere instinctive cry, but for the 
purpose of intimating to another, ‘I am (was, or shall be) glad, or 
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suffering’; when an angry growl, once the direst expression of 
‘passion, was reproduced to signify disapprobation or threatening, 
‘and so on; that is to say, when expression for personal relief was 
turned into expression for communication, The human intellect 
had the power to see what was gained by this means, and to try it 
further; and it could follow on, and on, in the same course, until a 
whole language of signs was the result.” The writer boldly begs 
the whole question, and assumes the conceptual thought, which he 
professes to ignore. The more carefully the subject is considered, 
the more difficult does it become to regard language as having 
‘intrinsic existence separate from the thought which it conveys, and 
not as, itself being external thought, expressed thought. Words 
‘were not first ingeniously invented, and afterwards capriciously 
assigned to certain conceptions. In the natural order of things 
language proceeds from rather than precedes thought, and is subject 
to all its various modifications. It is, in its essence, thought in an out- 
ward form, and has no existence dissociated from the inspiring prin- 
‘ciple which substantiates it ; for the effect of words is proportionate to 
the thoughts which they express. Language, however slowly formed, 
begins with the dawn of reflective consciousness, and acquires power 
‘with the growth thereof; it is spontaneous and natural, not a 
manufacture. One is, of course, aware that this position is con- 
troverted by competent authorities, and it is not surprising that it 
is so; for nothing is more certain than this, that even if, to quote 
a celebrated and admired authority, the whole essential structure 
of language was produced “ at a single stroke,” yet the development 
‘of a grammatical system has been a work of ages; always going on, 
and never finished. But origination and development must not be 
‘confounded. Some contend that language is a natural organism, 
growing by its own forces and its own laws; others assert that it 
is merely an instrument produced by the users. Some regard it as 
a faculty, others as the outcome of faculties and impulses. The 
‘question at issue is this: Is it something which begins with expres- 
sion, and works from it towards the intellectual process which it 
represents; or is it the result of processes of mental action which 
underlie its production and use? It almost seems that one might 
‘answer the question with another—Is the chatter of a parrot, 
speech? The confusion seems to have arisen from the tendency to 
‘confound modern language, which does certainly call up ideas 
‘suggested by expressions, with language itself; which, as M. Renan 
beautifully if poetically says, “has come forth completely formed 
from the very mould of the human spirit, like Minerva’s from the 
head of Jupiter.” As Max Miiller states it: ‘ Language with us 
has become so completely traditional that we frequently learn words 
first and their meaning afterwards. The problem of the original 
relation between concepts and words, however, refers to periods when 
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these words did not yet exist, but had to be framed for the first 
time.” The two parties to the controversy speak of totally different 
things. When a conception comes into the consciousness of one 
mind, and seeks expression that it may become intelligible to another 
mind, it cannot be conceived of as embodying itself in some random 
sound which might have been any other, but in that which is formed 
by the creative thought moving in the world of mind, and employ- 
ing the tongue as a means for gaining admission into the world of 
sense. 

This, it is true, cannot be verified by reference to all words now 
used. We are too far removed from the time of their origin. 
Besides, they are frequently combinations of simple sounds that have 
been adopted. Yet the simplicity. and naturalness of, say, the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues, as well as of pure English, which are 
neither more nor less than the happy alliance of the language with 
the thought expressed in it, seems to prove that, primarily in its 
root, language is self-embodied thought. Though it may be impos- 
sible to establish this conclusion in the case of every word, it is not 
difficult to do so where there is emphasis and intensity of meaning. 
Speech, in its simplest form, consists principally of brief questions 
and answers, expressed in briefly constructed phrases. Here are 
observed an organic necessity for taking breath, and also stress, 
which is the most important element in the synthesis of speech 
sounds. It is noticeable that every sentence can be analysed into 
smaller groups, marked by at least one predominant stress syllable, 
around which the others group themselves. Word-division, which is 
a complex problem, though we get so accustomed to it in tongues. 
with which we are familiar, implies comparison: so that a word may 
be defined as an ultimate sentence. It is true that the test of 
being able to stand alone, as a sentence, does not apply strictly to 
all words; the finite verb is an important exception. The third 
person, ‘‘ laughs,” for example, cannot form a sentence by itself. 
Verbs and nouns are often and evidently suited to the thought, and 
are significant of the things signified. The original function of these 
classes of words was to denote things and their attributes. It must 
be borne in mind that the primitive fathers of the race did not dis- 
tinguish between phenomena and volitions, but included everything 
under the head of actions; hence the origin of verbs from the simple 
roots, with a personal pronoun following. In a more advanced stage 
it became necessary to speak not only of things, but of their attri- 
butes. Thought, as the subject of speech, is necessary and un- 
changeable in its nature; whereas, the form, language, is variable. 
The second is not, however, a mere effect of which the first is the 
cause; for a mere effect cannot react upon the pure cause ; whereas, 
language, originated by thought, and modified as thought is deve- 
loped, exerts a reflex influence upon its originating cause. The more 
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exact, expressive, and sincere the language, the more direct and 
energetic will be the direction which thought takes. If language 
were merely a mechanical invention, there would be no such reaction ; 
while connected with thought by an arbitrary compact, it would be 
separated from it both by origin and by nature. ‘‘ Not being a 
living organic product, it could sustain to thought only the external 
and lifeless relation of cause and effect.” How, then, would that 
change which is ever going on in a spoken language be accounted 
for? Surely, whatever new words might be invented and added, 
the spirit of the language would be hide-bound. Necessity of see 
impresses us, and whatever may be the secondary modifications 
arising, climatic and national differences, or more or less pronounced: 
peculiarities of vocal organs, the source of language, which Schlegel 
aptly calls “the general and all-embracing art of man,” is the 
human constitution. It is an attempt to give expression to an 
experience that is ‘“co-infinite with human life itself.” x nihilo 
nihil fit. I have gone upon the assumption that language, as a 
form, has a living principle, and that this principle is thought, or 
that in which I myself, and everything else, must come to me; the 
deepest reality of which it is gaaetons to be cognisant. I again quote 
Max Miller : 


“‘ Language is something, it presupposes something, and that which it 
presupposes, that from which it sprang, whatever its prehistoric, pre- 


mundane, precosmic state may have been, must have been different from 
that from which it did not spring. People ask whether that germ of lan- 
guage was ‘slowly evolved,’ or ‘divinely implanted’; but if they would 
but lay a firm grip on their words and thoughts, they would see that these 
two expressions, which have been made the watchwords of two hostile 
camps, differ from each other dialectically only.” 


The conclusion to which the physiological psychologist is driven is 
that, while man shares his materials of knowledge with animals, and, 
like them, starts out with a scanty equipment of sensuous impres- 
sions, unlike these, he proceeds onward to the general and the ideal. 
However degraded the lowest human types may be, unlike the beasts 
of the field, they may rise superior to their bestial natures, and 
endeavour to attain unto the unselfish and the good. 


C. N. Barwam. 








THE POETRY OF CHRISTINA 
G. ROSSETTI. 


“You should have wept her yesterday, 
Wasting upon her bed : 
But wherefore should you weep to-day 
That she is dead ? 
Lo, we who love weep not to-day, 
But crown her royal head.” 
The Prince’s Progress. 


Tr is rather more than a year since I first proposed to myself to try 
and arrange in order the many loose, scattered, but persistent 
impressions that haunted me in connection with Miss Rosseetti’s 
poetry. Yet all desirous as I was of accomplishing this in her life- 
time, a certain slackness of effort seemed always to paralyse inten- 


tion, and now, Death is in the field before me. 

Miss Rossetti is perhaps best known to the outside world as the 
author of Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, a selection of sonnets 
and of a series of sacred and devotional pieces. I can never forget 
the day I first opened a volume of her poems; I could neither 
relinquish the book nor yet satisfactorily account to myself for the 
fascination it exercised upon me. Many of the thoughts struck me 
as new, and all were of a unique setting. I felt that I had never 
come across anything that had touched me in like manner before. 

We are most of us keenly alive to the charm and beauty of par- 
ticular persons and things, but so little are we given to mental or 
emotional analysis that we should frequently be at a loss to say 
where precisely the fascination lay. 

This is just my difficulty in respect of Miss Rossetti’s poetry : 
its beauty danced ever before me, but, like the phantom of her own 
Fata Morgana, it eluded capture. The absence of all harsher and 
more rugged qualities, of all topical didacticism, of any rigid philo- 
sophical system on which we can lay hold, their seeming artless, 
yet ssthetic and finished perfection, all these combine to give the 
poems an air of elevated inaccessibility which renders critical 
approach difficult. 

We are all at times conscious of the passing of certain swift 
and fugitive emotions which only a very gifted minority among us 
is qualified to express. Miss Rossetti is one of these; she has, to 
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use another metaphor, condensed into word-crystals the mind’s 
melancholy vapours, its evanescent clouds of dream, that indescri- 
bable “ nothingness ” which eluding our clumsier mental grasp floats 
tantalisingly about us, but threatens to melt imperceptibly at a 
touch. 

One of these momentary mental pauses when the winged emotion 
is caught and retained by nothing, so to speak, more forcible than 
a finger-tip, seems to me to be finely illustrated in the closing verse 
of A Chill, where after referring to the ewe’s protecting fleece, and 
mother-bird’s sheltering wing, we get : 


“Tf in field or tree 
There might only be 
Such a warm soft sleeping-place 
Found for me!” 


It is, I think, this power of reducing to poetic expression elements 
that are by nature fleeting and volatile, which, broadly speaking, 
lends such a characteristic air of charm and immateriality to Miss 
Rossetti’s verse. Like some magic web, it seems woven of a sub- 
stance so elusive, intangible, and of such an almost gossamer tenuity 
as defies handling, and constitutes at once the critic’s ecstasy, wonder, 
and despair. Out of a number of exquisite lyrics, where selection 


seems almost invidious, I venture to think that her Songs in a 
Cornfield conveys more than any other this quality of elusive 
intangibility. 

Miss Rossetti’s poetry is characterised by its extreme felicity of 
manner, its ease of style. At times, and especially in her Nature 
lyrics, it can only be likened to the loosening of the imprisoned 
notes in a bird’s throat, so richly do the sounds swell and fall, and 
burst upon one another in their hurry to be out. The comparison 
is, after all, her own: 


“ My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose bows are bent with thick-set fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow-shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me.” 


There is nothing harsh or forced in the expression: the words 
well up without effort, pure and clear as the freshly bubbling waters 
of a spring. 

This same fluid spontaneity characterises all the many “ bird- 
songs” scattered throughout the volume. Spring Quiet opens with 
a flood of sound that is eminently suggestive of a bird trilling: 
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“Gone were but the winter, 
Come were but the spring, 
I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing, 


“¢ Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth a thrush, 
And a robin sings 
In the holly-bush.” 


In the same leaping, bursting vein we have Winter Rain: 


“‘ Yet a lapse of weeks 
Buds will burst their edges, 
Strip their wool-coats, glue coats, streaks, 
In the woods and hedges.” 


Miss Rossetti’s ear was close to Nature; she listened for its simple 
voices, and uttered the sounds just as she heard them. Her Nature 
poetry is thus saturated with the greenness and freshness of spring, 
or bright with the glamour of summer. There is nothing strained 
or affected about it; it is as natural as Nature herself. By virtue 
of this spontaneous natural flow it is the true Fountain Arethuse: 
there has been nothing like it since Herrick. 

As in the pages of the great Caroline poet, an overflowing joy in 
the quiet contemplation of natural objects is mingled with reverent 
and pious reflections on the insufficiency and instability of all things 
human. The complex workings of the universe are reduced to 
their simplest and most primitive expression. In Miss Rossetti’s 
pages as in Herrick’s we seem to hear the inner voice of Nature, as 
of man, uttered through the imperishable medium of a highly finished 
and delicate art. The poem Spring, of which I only quote the closing 
lines, seems written, I believe quite unconsciously, in the direct tra- 
dition of the great seventeenth-century lyrist : 


6“ 


There is no time like spring that passes by. 
Now newly born, and now 
Hastening to die.” 


The same Herrick-like conviction of the vanity of all earthly 
things is conveyed in the lines Beauty is Vain: 


‘“‘ While roses are so red, 
While lilies are so white, 
Shall woman exalt her face 
Because it gives delight ¢ 


Be she red or white, 

And stand she erect or bowed, 

Time will win the race he runs with her 
And hide her away in a shroud.” 
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The similarity is also great in other respects; for example, the 
description of the ‘‘comely milking-maid,” in .4 Farm Walk, recalls 
a delightful echo of Zalage and the rival neatherds. 

But the keynote of much of Miss Rossetti’s word-music is its 
esthetic mysticism and rich melancholy. It is associated here, as 
in the works of her brother and the other Pre-Raphaelites, with the 
deep medieval colouring, and quaint bejewelled setting of an old 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century manuscript. The women of Miss 
Rossetti’s pages have much in common with the long-tried Griseldas 
of ante-Renaissance type, with the slow fading Isabella of Boccaccio, 
or the olive-wreathed, flame-robed virgins of the Divine Comedy. 
Miss Rossetti’s verse, like her brother's canvas, bears the deep 
impress of that Dantean intensity, which, despairing of all material 
comparisons, could only liken the dazzling beauty of Beatrice to the 
glorious purity of fire ; 


“A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 
Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame.” 


This doubtless inspired the glowing hair-auburn, and amber of 
Rossetti’s Angel of the Annunciation, and of his Beata Beatrix; and 
perhaps suggested to his sister that description in Goblin Market : 


“‘ Lizzie most placid in her look, 
2 : . q go 
Laura nost like a leaping flame . 


Countless passages in these poems illustrate that pure, warm 
ecstasy of early Italian colouring which Rossetti’s brush has immor- 
talised for us. How vivid the description of the Goblin fruits. 
. .. . Apples, russet and dun. .... Grapes for the asking, 
Pears red with basking, Out in the sun.” Neither dull English 
skies, nor any sort of Philistine environment, could damp the 
artistic ardour which burns in such exquisite similes as illuminate 
her pages. Take, for instance, the passage in Goblin Market begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Laura stretched her gleaming neck Like a rush-imbedded 
swan,” or that other, “ White and golden Lizzie stood Like a lily in 
a flood,” or the one describing how “ Her locks streamed like the torch 
Borne by a racer at full speed.” Similarly few things can exceed 
the picture in Maiden Song of Margaret singing at the gate. 


‘“‘ The slope was lightened by her eyes 
Like summer lightning fair, 
Like rising of the haloed moon 
Lightened her glimmering hair.” 


But it is specially in the Prince’s Progress that Miss Rossetti’s 
subtle and mysterious art finds its most perfect expression. Here 
we seem to breathe the very atmosphere of old-world charm and 
mysticism: the stanzas as it were exhale that almost indescribable 
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esthetic aroma of mingled flowers and herbs—rosemary, thyme, rue, 
and languorous lilies : 


“ Till all sweet gums and juices flow, 
Till the blossom of blossoms blow, 
The long hours come and go, 
The Bride she sleepeth, waketh, sleepeth, 
Waiting for one whose coming is slow :— 
Hark! the bride weepeth.” 


‘Or take that unsurpassed description of the Dead Bride, reading 
which we seem to taste and smell the heavy embalming odours, and 
are oppressed by the gloomy drapery of the royal chamber of death: 


“** Day is over, the day that wore. 
What is this that comes through the door, 
The face covered, the feet before,’ 
This that coming takes his breath ; 
This Bride not seen, to be seen no more 
Save of Bridegroom Death ?” 


In Miss Rossetti’s verse, too, as in the Divine Comedy, weird 
glimpses of landscape emerge, deeply tinged with the characteristic 
Dantean colours of flame and umber. We watch with the Bride 
“Through glare and through gloom”; we are more impressed than 


the sluggard Prince with the foreboding sky which frowned ominously 
upon his treachery and self-indulgence : 


“ Ahead too the windy heaven lowered black, 
With a fire-cloven edge.” 


Next comes the refreshing contrast of the regenerating morn— 
when 


“ . . . . Heaven put off its hodden grey, 
For mother-o’-pear].” 


But most wonderful of all is that unrivalled description of the “ life- 


less land,” typical of the death and spiritual barrenness which follows 
the commission of sin : 


“‘ Off he set. The grass grew rare, 
A blight lurked in the darkening air, 
The very moss grew hueless and spare, 
The last daisy stood all astunt ; 
Behind his back the soil lay bare, 
But barer in front. 


‘“* A lifeless land, a loveless land, 
Without lair or nest on either hand: 
Only scorpions jerked in the sand, 
Black as iron, or dusty pale : 
From point to point sheer rock was manned 
By scorpions in mail.” 
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Not only is the atmosphere of her poems old-world, but in all 
Miss Rossetti’s pages we seem to see the mediwval heroine herself 
looking out at us, from an almost cloistered seclusion, with sad 
patient eyes. We hear the song of her overflowing heart, longing 
to spend and to be spent for love. There is nothing modern about 
the singing, unless it be its hopelessness, its troubled emotion and 
despair. The attitude is throughout that of the old-world heroine— 
pensive, clinging, passive. It is the tearful, uplifted accent of her 
who, in the silence of barred cell or rush-strewn chamber, weeps 
and prays for victory to crown the arms of others; of her whose 
only warfare is with the fears and fightings of her own bursting 
heart. It is the solitary singing of Shelley’s , 


“ . . High-born maiden, 
In her palace tower, 
Soothing her Jove-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, that overflows her bower.” 


The singing conveys all this, I think, and more; and yet, in 
hearing it, we are constrained to remember that the voice is none 
other than that of Miss Rossétti herself; that consciously or uncon- 
sciously she is her own medieval heroine; and that in her lament 
for the Dead Bride of The Prince’s Progress she has, without knowing 
it, composed her own immortal epitaph : 


“We never saw her with a smile, 
Or with a frown ; 
Her bed seemed never soft to her, 
Though tossed of down ; 
She little heeded what she wore, 
Kirtle or wreath or gown. 
We think her white brows often ached 
Beneath her crown, 
Till silvery hairs showed in her locks 
That used to be so brown. 


Her heart sat silent through the noise 
And concourse of the streets, 

There was no hurry in her hands, 
No hurry in her feet ; 

There was no bliss drew nigh to her 
That she might run to greet.” 


The intensity of the flame which burned within may be gathered from 
the passionate purity of her love-songs, particularly from A Bride's 
Song or Confluents : 
“ As the delicate rose 
To the sun’s sweet strength 


Doth herself unclose 
Breadth and length : 
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So spreads my heart to thee 
Unveiled utterly, 

I to thee 

Utterly.” 


Something of a too rash and prodigal expenditure, followed up by 
necessary and painful retrenchment, is touched upon in Twice : 


“ You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile ; 
With a critical eye you scanned, 
Then set it down. 


As you set it down it broke— 
Broke, but J did not wince ; 

I smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgment that I heard : 


1 take my heart in my hand, 

O my God, O my God! 

My broken heart in my hand : 
Thou hast seen, judge Thou. 
My hope was written on sand, 
O my God, O my God! 

Now Jet Thy judgment stand— 
Yea, judge me now!” 


I have quoted these lines to show how Miss Rossetti, like her 
mediaeval prototype, sought and found consolation for the unsatisfied 
yearnings of the heart in devout prostration of spirit, and the 
uplifting of the soul to God. As in the Pre-Raphaelite heroine, 
the earthly love became transfigured by the heavenly; the overflow- 
ings of human emotion found an outlet in religious ecstasy, In 
this exalted purity of mind Miss Rossetti strongly resembles her 
illustrious contemporary Mdlle. de Guérin, whose journal to her 
brother Maurice in Heaven breathes the very tone of Miss Rossetti’s 
religious and devotional pieces. Reading them we feel that Miss 
Rossetti tacitly subscribed to Eugénie’s felicitous axiom that “ La 
Soi chrétienne wexplique pas tout, mais elle guérit tout.” The un- 
abated suffering and chastened beauty of their lives induced both 
women unconsciously to wear the uplifted adoring attitude of some 
medieval saint upon an old stained church-window. To further 
illustrate my meaning, I choose at random a passage from Malle. 
de Guérin’s journal, where, wondering what to do with her poor 
maimed and broken life, she writes: ‘‘Qu’en faire & présent? Je 
Vavais mise en toi, pauvre frére! Tu me disais de ne pas te quitter. 
En effet je suis bien demeurée prés de toi pour te voir mourir. . . 
Souffrances de Jésus, saints désirs de Ja mort, uniques pensées et 
méditations Divin repos qui me manque! Que vais je 
chercher dans les créatures? Me faire un oreiller d'une poitrine 
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humaine, hélas! J’ai vu comme la mort nous l’dte. Plutdt 
m’appuyer, Jésus, sur votre couronne d’épines.” 

Surely there is found here the very spirit of desolation which 
inspired so many of Miss Rossetti’s religious verses; the same which 
inspired the lines to “ L. E. L.,” Heho, Mirage, which animated with a 
poignant beauty each line in the exquisite sonnet From Sunset to 
Star-rise, or the equally beautiful lines Auvtuwmn. Some strange 
chance or affinity ever suggested the sume comparison to both 
writers. Miss Rossetti’s 


“ My trees are not in flower, 
I have no bower, 
And gusty creaks my tower, 
And lonesome, very lonesome is my strand,” 


has in it a far-off echo of 


“ Une gazelle errante 
S’abrite en cette tour, 
Et Vhirondelle y chante, 
Y chante nuit et jour.” 


Intense longing to rejoin one gone before weaned their affections 
from all things here, and made both women dwell caressingly on the 
joy of a death which would reunite them with their beloved. 

La mort nousrevétira de toute chose was Eugénie’s constant reflection. 
The same thought finds expression in Miss Rossetti’s They desire a 
better Country, and in the sonnet Jf only J might love my God and 
Die. The time of waiting was wearisome to both. ‘O solitude 
vivante, que tu seras longue,” writes Mdlle. de Guérin; in the same 
strain we have: 

“ A sigh because the days are long ! 
Long long these days that pass in sighing, 
A burden saddens every song : 


While time lags which should be flying, 
We live who would be dying.” 


How eagerly, how jubilantly, Miss Rossetti anticipated the thought 
of death, how she dwelt on it as on the prospect of endless, sooth- 
ing peace, may be discovered from her sonnet Rest, or from the glad 
metre of When I am dead, my dearest, sing no sad songs for me. Death 
had no terrors for her; it was to her but as cool, refreshing sleep. 
She envies the dead. Nothing of its kind can exceed the beauty of 
the poem Dream Land, which perhaps more than any other embodies 
Miss Rossetti’s feeling about death : 


‘“‘ Where sunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep 
She sleeps a charméd sleep : 
Awake her not. 
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Rest, rest for ever more 

Upon a mossy shore ; 

Rest, rest at the heart’s core : 
Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break 
Till joy shall overtake 

Her perfect peace.” 


It was, as I have tried to show, this estrangement from all 
material things, this breathless gaze heavenwards, which stamps alike 
the genius of Mdlle. de Guérin and of Miss Rossetti: both were 
mystic, dévote, and with both the zaive expression of their religion 
became almost a fine art. In conclusion, I should like to point out 
how it is this prevailing medieval Pre-Raphaelite attitude which so 
markedly separates Miss Rossetti’s—as also her brother’s—poetry 
from that of all her predecessors and contemporaries, in particular from 
that of her great English contemporary, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
It is curious that, while both were eminently religious-minded 
women, their individual expression of faith should have been so 
diametrically opposite; there may be more philosophy, but there is 
certainly less art, in Mrs. Browning’s plain, all-round outlook. What 
she lost in diffuseness and breadth of view, Miss Rossetti gained 
in intensity and concentration. 

It is commonly remarked that Mrs. Browning is the greater poet 
of the two by reason of her wider sympathy and more extended 
vision. But a strict and impartial literary criticism must guard 
against the tendency to confuse quality with quantity, and to 
mistake a noble-minded desire to remedy crying abuses of the day 
for the supreme expression of poetic art. Mrs. Browning was pre- 
eminently a woman of broad moral and intellectual sympathies, and 
this, I take it, is the secret of the hold she has upon many of us. 
She was also, at times, a truly inspired, eloquent, and gifted poet, 
as the more perfect of her compositions—7he Dead Pan, The Lost 
Bower, and the Portuguese and other sonnets—testify. But there 
is much of Mrs. Browning that is not poetry, and which, from the 
point of view of art, ought never to have been offered as such. 

The slipshod carelessness and frequent pedestrianism of much of 
her work seriously detracts from Mrs. Browning’s artistic reputation, 
and invites the verdict that she was only a poet @ ses heures. Miss 
Rossetti, on the other hand, though rarely posing as teacher, philo- 
sopher, or moralist, is yet always a consummate artist; open her 
pages where we will, we must needs light upon beauty. Mrs. 
Browning was never restrained by any apprehension of treating a 
subject inartistically. Whatever she felt or thought was expressed, 
small matter how. Sometimes it came in a never-to-be-forgotten 
word-music, but just as often in prose that passed for the poetry it 
should have been, Miss Rossetti, on the contrary, treated everything 
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as only an artist could treat it. There is something clear, musical, 
ringing in every line she wrote. 

Mrs. Browning has piped many things, and forcibly said the rest. 
Of Miss Rossetti it must be said that she has swny everything : 


“In a labyrinth of throbs, 
Pauses, cadences : 
Clear-noted as a dropping brook, 
Soft-noted like the bees.” 


There must be much of Mrs. Browning’s work that will not survive 
as art; of Miss Rossetti, on the other hand, almost the whole of her 
first and second series is from the same point of view destined to 
immortality. As the author of Goblin Market, The Prince’s Progress, 
Maiden Song, of numerous exquisite sonnets—among which the 
Monna Innominata threaten to rival Mrs. Browning on her owa 
ground—as the author of these, I repeat, Miss Rossetti’s name is 
attached to a monument of finished work that almost dwarfs the 
volume of Mrs. Browning’s similarly finished productions. 

As a last word, I will venture to repeat what I have previously 
insisted upon, namely, that in fluent Nature-lyrism, Miss Rossetté 
has but one equal in the language; that we shall search the poets 
vainly back to Herrick for anything that can compare with her 
singing in its bird-like rapture and “ full- throated ease.” 


ALICE Law. 


VoL. 143.—No. 4._ 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Ir the Australian black be not a thing of beauty or a very 
desirable neighbour, yet to the ethnologist he has always been an 
object of the deepest interest. Especially have the systems of 
consanguinity and affinity prevailing among the various tribes given 
rise to much research and speculation, and they afford the material 
for the interesting work before us," Among the most peculiar of 
thie customs which have the force of law among these aborigines 
those relating to the degrees of relationship within which marriage 
is permitted are the most interesting. In many tribes the prohibited 
degrees are so numerous that marriage is forbidden between persons 
whom we should hardly term relations at all. To such an extreme 
is this sometimes carried that all the females in a tribe become 
‘*tabu” or forbidden to the men, who are then obliged to obtain 
their brides either by barter or capture from neighbouring tribes. 
Mr. Cunow indulges in some interesting speculations as to the 
origin of these customs, and traces a resemblance between some of 
them and those prevailing among certain tribes of North American 
Indians. The marriage tie does not seem to be a very stringent 
one, and a species of communism prevails in some tribes among 
those males and females who do not come within the prohibited 
degrees. When an epidemic broke out on the Murray River the 
natives could find no better remedy than a general exchange of 
wives. Perhaps their most frequent indispositions had been 
associated with bad cookery. Those interested in ethnology will 
find many curious facts collected in this work. 

Although somewhat too concise for the advanced student, Mr. 
Catchpool’s Zext-book of Sound? will render valuable aid to those 
about to undergo elementary examinations. The diagrams are not 
very elaborate, but generally convey pretty clearly the meaning of 
the author, and the explanations are rather on the side of brevity 
than prolixity. The chapter on the ear and hearing is especially 

1 Die Verwandschaftsorganisation der Australneger. Von H. Cunow. Stuttgart ; 


J. H. W. Dietz. 1894. 
2 A Text-book of Sound. By E. Catchpool. London: W.B. Clive. 1894. 
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worthy of the attention of musicians who may not feel disposed to 
peruse more lengthy volumes on the subject. 

When an author undertakes, in the brief space of 360 pages, to 
write a history of the whole progress of science from its earliest 
known beginnings, we must confess that our sympathies are with 
him in his almost hopeless task. As a sample of what he would 
be able to accomplish were he to allow himself the necessary space, 
we think Mr. J. V. Marmery’s book on the Progress of Science’ is 
decidedly encouraging, and we look forward with pleasure to a more 
extensive work from his pen, in which he will be able to make 
fuller use of the abundant sources of information which are . 
evidently at his disposal. The earlier portion of scientific history 
is naturally treated from a general point of view, while the progress 
of modern science is arranged in groups, and these are again sub- 
divided, a small portion of each being devoted to a description of 
the achievements of individual investigators. Chapters are added 
upon the value of instruments, scientific countries, and the material 
and moral effects of scientific progress. The numerous appendices 
add little to the value of the work, and are somewhat out of 
proportion to the rest of the subject-matter. Three appendices, 
for instance, are devoted to Aristotle, who, although he has been 
termed the father of inductive philosophy, can hardly claim so large 
ashare of the space devoted to the world’s science. As a work of 
general reference to the scientific man this book will be found 


of value. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE work of Dr. Apostoli, in his own department of electro- 
therapeutics, has arrested the attention of all gynecologists. 
Scepticism, criticism, and even some prejudice may be anticipated 
by all pioneers. Dr. Apostoli has met with his full share, but that 
he is undaunted and even confident in the future is shown by the 
fact that he has begun to publish” a quarterly record of the progress 
of his method in all countries. 

Of these “ archives” vol. i. is before us, containing upwards of 700 
pages of the size of the Wesrminster Review. Dr. Apostoli 
himself only occupies three pages of preface and some foot-notes 

1 Progress of Science. By J. V. Marmery. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1895. 


* Travaux d’Electrothérapie Gynécologique: archives semestrielles d'électrothérapie 
gynécologique. Parle Dr. G. Apostoli. Pascicules1and2. Vol. I. Paris, 1894, 
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to the works he republishes; for his plan in his “ archives” is to 
collect the numerous contributions on the subject that have appeared 
in various languages, and present them unabridged in French trans- 
lations. Where opinions have somewhat changed with increasing 
experience, Dr. Apostoli gives the earlier and later publication in 
extenso, so that the full evidence will in due time be laid before the 
reader of these archives. ‘Translations from other languages are to. 
have the precedence, and a collection of French writings will follow. 
This volume opens with a translation of the works of Drs. T. and §, 
Keith on Fibroid Tumours treated by Apostoli’s method, followed 
by their contributions on the subject to the medical journals. Then 
come two papers by Sir Spencer Wells—the first of 1888, the second 
being a chapter from his volume on Tumours of 1891. This is 
followed by a full report of the discussion at the meeting of the 
‘British Medical Association at Leeds in 1891, in which nearly a 
score of emifent gynecologists took part. The Edinburgh discussion 
of 1890 is similarly treated. Thus more than 250 pages are trans- 
lations from English. The rest of the volume gives in the same 
manner the full text of contributions to the subject by Belgian, 
American, Russian, Italian, German, Danish, Austrian, Polish, 
Hungarian and Canadian gynecologists. Dr. Apostoli has availed 
himself of the services of a number of translators, and to these 
confréres he expresses his thanks for their kind devotion to the work. 

Dr. Apostoli claims that gynecological electro-therapeutics is 
altogether a French science, of which A. Tripier was the father, 
and in the bibliography which closes this volume we find a long list 
of tbat author’s papers extending over more than twenty years. 
To this branch of science Dr. Apostoli has given more than twelve 
years of earnest clinical work, and now adds to his labours that of 
supervising and annotating everything published on the subject. It 
ought by this time to be understood that although the electro- 
therapeutic method of dealing with fibroids is essentially conservative, 
inasmuch as its success prevents mutilation, yet it ought not to be 
regarded as a rival to surgery. The applicability of one or the other 
depends on the condition of the individual case. It is the object of 
all true surgeons to avoid mutilations, whenever possible. According 
to the evidence of eminent leaders, in all countries the electric 
method accomplishes this and has saved hundreds of patients from 
graver and more dangerous operations. 

Bacteriology only started on its brilliant career as it were yester- 
day, but has conquered for itself so important a position that Pro- 
fessor D, J. Hamilton has been obliged to assign it a large space in 
the new volume of his magnum opus.’ Perhaps we shall not be far 


1 A Text-book of Pathology : Systematic and Practical. By D. J. Hamilton, M.B.’ 
Professor of Pathology, University of Aberdeen, Vol. II. London: Macmillan. 
1894, : 
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wrong if we attribute the delay in the appearance of this volume to 
the rapid strides which this branch of science has been lately making. 
The methods employed were disposed of in the first volume, and in 
this systematic bacteriology is considered. As to some diseases, 
their bacteriology is described under the pathology of special organs, 
but germ-diseases not so treated are relegated to the section of 
systematic bacteriology, which also contains such subjects as Fermen- 
tation, Putrefaction, and Immunity. The last named has been so 
much before the world lately that we naturally turn to that first to 
see how Dr. Hamilton will treat the subject, and it is pleasant to 
find it lucidly expounded by so able a pathologist. Here we have — 
concisely stated the facts about the various so-called vaccines and 
immunisation, the effects of toxins and antitoxins, and the methods 
employed in the treatment and prevention of diseases by such sub- 
stances. Important and curious as are many of the facts relating 
to immunity, its essential cause at present eludes the most earnest 
research, and we agree with Dr. Hamilton that it would be a waste 
of time to indulge in speculation on a subject where experimental 
proof alone is of value, and where it is expected that fresh light 
will be shed before long. | 

The serum treatment of diphtheria may be said to be still under 
discussion by the medical profession, but the facts reported are suffi- 
ciently encouraging to give rise to the keenest interest of the great 
public, and to account for, if not almost to justify, the impatience 
manifested by some at what they fancy the slow methods of research. 
But those who are only partially initiated into the problems involved 
will all agree that the progress has been most rapid, that our know- 
ledge has gone on increasing by leaps and bounds, and that the 
caution exhibited by our foremost investigators is eminently prudent 
and wise. 

If, however, we turn to glanders, we see the immense results 
that have followed the discovery of the bacillus mallei and the 
utilisation of mallein. Even in the case of tubercle, although 
‘hopes too soon aroused were doomed to disappointment, the use of 
tuberculin to detect latent disease in cattle has been found of the 
greatest value, and the discoverer of the plan is entitled to our 
gratitude, And so, did space permit, we might go on to show the 
value of bacteriological work in various directions. Those interested 
in these and other pathological matters will find all they want and 
up to date in Dr. Hamilton’s work. The second volume now before 
us is in reality two volumes—Part I. and Part II. being separately 
‘ound. There is good precedent for this nomenclature, but it would 
perhaps be more convenient to abandon it, and issue and number as 
@ volume a part which really amounts to one. In a work of this 
‘character, too, which will long be a standard book of reference, it: 
Seems a pity the edges are not trimmed, for as we place them on our 
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reference shelf we cannot help reflecting that after careful cutting 
dust is sure to find a nidus on the top, and who is to say what germs. 
the dust may carry? These two parts extending over above 1100: 
pages are illustrated with several coloured plates and 398 figures. 
How thoroughly the author has done his work and how arduous it 
has been may be judged from the statement that most of the illus~ 
trations are from his own drawings. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir is not often we come across a book so packed with thought as the 
one before us, entitled Comte, Mill, and Spencer,' by Dr. John Watson, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada. Though the title of the book and the reputa- 
tion of the author lead us to expect an able criticism of the three 
great thinkers named on the title-page, we find that, but much more ; 
in the critical part of the work the names of Darwin and Kant may 
be added to the others; but the book also professes to be an out- 
line of philosophy, or, we might say, an outline of a philosophy. 

The creed of the author is described by himself as intellectual 
idealism, by which he means the doctrine that we are capable of 
knowing reality as it actually as is, and that reality, when so known, 
is absolutely rational, 

The criticisms are directed against such philosophical systems as 
seem to throw doubt upon the validity of our knowledge, and the 
author’s confidence in the validity of knowledge is shown by his 
attempt to create a system of philosophy in the wide sense under- 
stood by the ancients. His theory may also be described as a 
doctrine of the teleological unity of nature. The preliminary step 
taken by the author to establish his own theory is a criticism of 
sceptical and positivist theories which would reduce knowledge to a 
mere consciousness or memory of isolated experiences. Such, for 
instance, as Mill’s doubts as to the universal truth of mathematical 
axioms. That we might have experiences in which these axioms 
would not hold. That though we have never seen a round square, 
or two straight lines enclosing a space, we cannot say that such 
things can never exist. If this were so, of course we could have no 
knowledge of reality—for we could not know things as they are, but: 


1 Comte, Mill, and Spencer; an Outline of Philosophy. By John Watson, LL.D. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons. 1895. 
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only as they appear to our limited experience. We cannot follow 
our author through his examination of Mill’s fallacies, but-he sums 
it up by remarking that if the image of straight lines is possible at 
all, the image of their enclosure of a space is impossible. Every 
image implies the conception of an unalterable relation in the 
elements of sense. This apparently simple proposition, it will be 
found, is relevant to the author’s theory, 

This is followed by an examination of the positivist view that we 
can know only phenomena, and can have no knowledge of reality. 
Professor Watson admits that man cannot at present claim to have 
complete or absolute knowledge, but the question is whether what 
we call knowledge is anything more than our apprehension of things 
as they seem to our finite mind. To admit this implies, says: Pro- 
fessor Watson, that there are two mutually exclusive realms, the 
realm of phenomena and the realm of things in themselves, and that 
our knowledge is limited to the realm of phenomena. But this 
further implies that there are, or may be, two kinds of intelligence, 
the finite or limited intelligence of man, and a higher kind of intelli- 
gence which is infinite or unlimited. But if these realms are 
distinct and exclusive the phenomena which appear to us can have 
no proper reality. But, replies our author, phenomena are appear- 
ances, and they can only be appearances of the absolute realities 
which do not appear. But if this is the case, our ignorance is not 
absolute, our knowledge is only incomplete. ‘This doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge rests upon a contradiction. It separates 
existence into two mutually exclusive parts, the phenomenal and the 
real; and it assumes two opposite kinds of intelligence. Both 
assumptions are self-contradictory ; existence is one, and intelligence 
is one. Professor Watson, therefore, starts with the principle that 
there is one intelligible universe and one kind of intelligence. 

Having thus found a principle, he proceeds to apply it to various 
statements to be found in the writings of Mill and Spencer. And 
we only regret that we cannot reproduce every point which has 
interested us. One or two must suffice. Bearing in mind that the 
writer aims at demonstrating the unity of nature and the unity of 
knowledge. With regard to Mill’s theory of induction, we find it 
described as a process by which we infer that what we know to be 
true in a particular case will be true in all cases which resemble the 
former in certain assignable respects. Dr. Watson contends that 
true induction does not rest upon resemblance, but identity, and it 
is identity which underlies the uniformity of nature. So with the 
doctrine of causation. To describe a cause as that which invariably 
precedes an effect is a very imperfect statement, as some causes are 
simultaneous with their effect; but Professor Watson goes further, 
and rejects the notion that a cause and effect are two distinct events 
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connected by some hidden link; they are two aspects of one un- 
divided event. This argument carried out presents a view of nature 
as a unity in time undergoing innumerable mutations, and by a 
similar process of reasoning we reach the conclusion that nature is 
also one objective reality in space presenting innumerable aspects. 
We have not space to follow the writer in his review of Spencer’s 
philosophy, nor to reproduce his examination of the inconsistencies 
which he believes it involves, We can do this brilliant critic and 
thinker more justice by quoting a passage in which he summarises 
his own conclusions : 

“ We must, therefore, revise our view of the nature of objective 
existence, and say that it includes not only all inorganic and organic 
things, but that it includes as well all conscious beings. In other 
words, the consciousness of man is a form and the highest form in 
which existence appears. The individual man can have no con- 
sciousness apart from the one unity which comprehends all existence. 
But if existence manifests itself as conscious, we must find in the 
eonception of it as conscious its true meaning. The object, when 
properly understood, is, therefore, identical with the subject. If, in 
ether words, the subject as distinguished from the object is that 
which not only is, but knows itself to be, the object as embracing in 
ita reality the subject must now be defined as that which not only 
is & systematic unity, but knows itself to be a systematic unity. 
But this is the same as saying that the objective world properly 
anderstood is self-conscious intelligence, or, in ordinary language, 
is God.” 

The writer's doctrines will be received with favour, or otherwise, 
according to the reader’s preconceived views of the universe. 
hongh there is much in the book that is persuasive we rise from its 
perusal without being convinced. The summary just quoted seems 
to involve us in a nebulosity in which all distinctions are lost, and 
such terms as God and the world, cause and effect, subject and 
ebject, cease to have any distinct meaning. 

Faith's Strong Foundations’ is a small volume by the Rev. J. R. 
Mowatt in which orthodox views of religion are intelligently defended. 
kt deals more with principles than details, and may be commended 
for its spirit as well as for the able manner in which it is written. 

God's World and other Sermons, by B. Fay Mills (London: H. R. 
Allenson), is by a popular American preacher or evangelist. The 
sermons are largely of the anecdotal and homely character which 
attract the masses. 

Angel Ministries, by William George Flewin. (from the same pub- 
Kishers), is a pamphlet in which the writer gives an exposition of 


<< Strong Foundations. By Rev. J. Reid Howatt. London: James Nisbet 
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Browning’s “ Guardian Angel.” We can say that the essay is well 
written and poetical without committing ourselves to me definite 
opinion upon the subject of it. 

Eternal Punishment, by a Searcher (London : Hodder Brothers). 
The subject of this pamphlet is indicated by the title. Are the souls 
of the wicked to be destroyed after death ? An answer in.the nega- 
tive founded on the meaning of some Greek words. It is addressed 
in particular to those who accept the doctrine of destruction as 
taught by the Rev. Edward White. We have very little doubt 
that “Searcher” has good authority on his side for his use of the 
word avoAXum. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE are bound to confess that after a careful perusal of Professor 
Flint’s Socialism' we are no wiser than we were hefore. We have 
not learned a single new fact or a single new idea. Professor 
Flint recognises the growing force of Socialism, and, whilst believing 
some elements to be good and true, considers other elements to be 
bad and false, and he therefore sets himself to the task of exposing 
what he considers to be the glaring fallacies of Socialism. Professor 
Flint defines Socialism as “‘ any theory of social organisation. which 
sacrifices the legitimate liberties of individuals to the will or 
interests of the community.” But what are “the legitimate liberties 
of individuals”? Members of a society cannot have any liberties 
apart from those which the society allows to them by the law of 
that society, and if such society alters the law, then liberties, which 
were once legitimate liberties, cease to be liberties at all. Professor 
Flint’s definition then becomes meaningless. 

The Professor is, however, on safer ground when he says ‘no 
definition of Socialism, at once true and precise, has ever been given, 
or ever will be given.” In treating of Socialism as the opposite .of 
Individualism, we get a clearer idea from the Professor. “Socialism,” 
he says, ‘‘is the exaggeration of the rights and claims of society, 
just as Individualism is the exaggeration of the rights and claims 
of individuals,” With this view of the question we entirely agree, 
and if Professor Flint had adhered to this line of thought he might 
have produced a really serviceable work. As it is, however, he has 
taken Socialism to mean the Socialism or Collectivism of the Social 


1 Socialism. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. London: 
Usbister & Co. 1895. 
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Democratic Federation; and all through the book he is riding atilt 
against fallacies that have been exposed again and again, and whicu 
are only upheld by the tub-thumper in Hyde Park or on Hampstead 
Heath. In his chapters on ‘‘ Socialism and Labour” and ‘ Socialism 
and Capital,” the Professor has nothing new to say, and, indeed, 
he is not even up-to-date; for instance, he declares: “ It appears 
indubitable that if the wealthy could be persuaded to use more of 
their wealth as capital, and to spend less of it in the gratification 
of their appetites and vanities, and if the poor could be induced to 
form capital as far as their circumstances and means allow, so as to 
be able to supplement and aid this labour in some measure with 
capital, the condition of the labouring classes would be improved.” 
How the poor, even if they could be induced, are to form capital 
we are not told, but let that pass. Mr. Hobson has shown that a 
saving community, with a low standard of comfort, means a poor 
community with a stagnant trade and decreasing prosperity. We 
entirely disagree with Professor Flint’s views upon Land Nationalisa- 
tion. His remarks upon that important question of “ unearned 
increment ” can only be described as childish in the extreme. 

Professor Flint compares the ‘‘ unearned increment” of London 
rents with the ‘‘ unearned increment” of the incomes of London 
physicians and merchants! Could any comparison be more wide of 
the mark? 

Professor Flint says it is impossible to exactly separate the un- 
earned from the earned increment. As a matter of fact, this is 
done everyday. The following is an instance within our own know- 
ledge. A plot of land at Bournemouth was in 1875 valued at £650. 
In 1883 building leases were granted for ninety-nine years, and 
five houses in due course erected. In the present year, it was found 
necessary to value the land apart from the buildings or other im- 
provements effected by the lessees, for the purposes of a family 
settlement, and the site was so valued at £2000. The owner had 
not spent a sixpence. Add to the £650 compound interest at 3 
per cent. from 1875 to 1883, at which time the ground rents began 
to run, and deduct this total from the £2000, and you have the 
unearned increment, due not to anything the owner has done, but 
to the mere development and expansion of Bournemouth. The 
political chapter, “ Socialism and Democracy,” is in our opinion, 
decidedly weak. As a safeguard against the excesses of a demo- 
cracy, Professor Flint would oppose a reformed Upper House ; but a 
strong Upper House would mean either a subordinate Lower House 
or constant friction between a representative assembly and an aris- 
tocracy which could only end in the annihilation of one or the other. 
We cannot attempt to deal with the chapters on “ Socialism and 
Morality ” and “ Socialism and Religion.” “Indeed, throughout the 
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work, Professor Flint’s religious opinions, if we may say 80, are too 
much in evidence, As an orthodox believer, he seems unable to con- 
ceive of morality as existing apart from religion. We would remind 
him that if Jesus Christ held any political views, they were those of a 
communistic nature. 

Almost the only people in this country who would profit by this 
work are the members of the Social Democratic Federation, a 
comparatively small class, few of whom will be able or willing to 
expend 12s. 6d. upon such a ponderous work. As a contribution to 
the science of sociology, we are bound to say that in our opinion 
the work is almost valueless. 

After the numerous Utopian works dealing with the social problem 
that have of late been pouring from the press, useful no doubt as 
they are in promoting higher ideals, it is refreshing to find a work 
which makes a serious attempt to work out some practical reform, 
Although we may not all agree with the exact methods advocated by 
Mr. John Richardson, yet most of us will be compelled to admit that. 
his proposals are sensible and practicable. How It Can Be Done; or, 
Constructive Socialism’ is an attempt to show how poverty may be 
abolished, or, to put it positively, how the wealth of the country may 
be more equitably distributed. 

For a social reform to be successful, Mr. Richardson has laid 
down the following conditions—viz.: First, It must be possible— 
i.¢., it must deal with human nature as it is, and not as it ought to 
be. Secondly, The constitution of society must not be violently 
revolutionised. Thirdly, While the application is gradual, the effect. 
must be immediate and certain. Fourthly, The effect must be 
permanent and, as far as possible, automatic when once started. 
Fifthly, It must be just and equitable in its action, and equal in its 
application ; and, lastly, it must be elastic. 

Mr. Richardson commences by asserting that one-tenth of the 
population is living in a chronic state of misery and destitution. 
Professor Flint, relying upon official figures, would have us believe 
that pauperism is relatively and absolutely decreasing. We ourselves, 
in the pages of this REVIEW, pointed out rather more than twelve 
months ago that these official figures are quite illusory and misleading, 
and, we venture to think, proved conclusively that the official figures 
must be doubled or even trebled to give even the number of those 
publicly relieved, and to these must be added almost as many more 
who are relieved by private charity. In a letter to the Daily 
Chronicle of March 5, Dr. A. R. Wallace supports this view with 
additional evidence. It has long been recognised that to attempt to 
educate starving children is useless. Mr. Richardson’s specific is a 


1 How It Can Be Done; or, Constructive Socialism. By John Richardson. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 
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system of national education of the best possible kind for every 
child in the kingdom. But before they can be educated, they must, 
he says, be fed. And he argues that to effect this entails no new 
principle of law, for already three classes in the community are 
maintained by the State—viz., members of the Royal Family, 
criminals, and pauper children. The State has undertaken to 
educate the children of all classes, and in order to do this properly 
it must also maintain. We have not space to go into the details of 
the scheme, but they are eminently practical, and are already being 
carried out to some extent in the United States and Canada by 
means of Kindergarten, common, graded and continuation schools, 
culminating in the university. Mr. Richardson deprecates destruc- 
tion and advocates development on existing lines, As a mere 
matter of £ s. d., it would seem obvious that if the State spent 
double or treble what it now does in national education, it would be 
amply repaid. Thissuggestive little work is worthy of the attention 
of all students of social questions. 

We have received from the British Economic Association a facsimile 
of Quesnay’s famous Zableau Occonomique.' From the Introduction 
it appears that only three copies were struck off in 1759, one of which, 
with Quesnay’s annotations, was sent to Mirabeau, who, in the composi- 
tion of his Tableau Economique avec ses Explications, made use of it, 
and again, in conjunction with Quesnay himself, in the Philosophie 
Rurale, published in 1765. ‘‘In a more systematic manner it was 
recast by Quesnay in his celebrated Analyse et Formule du Tableau 
Heonomique (1766 and 1767).” The importance of this original 
document will be seen from the fact that from it sprang all the 
subsequent theoretical work of the physiocratic school. 

Trips,’ by Mr. Henry Kilby, consists of a number of articles 
contributed to a local paper, describing the writer’s experiences 
‘during various tours taken from time to time. As might be 
expected, the language is of a not very high class journalistic type, 
out, for all that, the book is chatty and breezy, and pleasant reading 
enough. Most of the tours are too well known to require notice 
here, and Mr. Kilby’s main object seems to be to show what can be 
done in a short time, and at little cost. The most interesting trip, 
and one least known to Englishmen, we imagine, is that down the 
St. Lawrence from Toronto, through the Thousand Islands, and up 
the Saguenay River to Ha! Ha! Bay. The scenery on this trip is 
said to rival any in Canada, and even in the United States. Of the 
illustrations taken from sketches by the author the less said the 
better. 


1 Tableau Occonomique. By Francoise Quesnay. First printed in 1758 and now 
reproduced in facsimile for the British Economic Association. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

* Trips to Algeria, Holland, the North Cape, etc. Written and illustrated by Henry 
Kilby. London: H. R. Allenson. 1895. 
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The Conveyancing and Settled Land Acts,’ by Messrs. Hood and 
Challis, has established itself as a recognised authority in the legal 
profession, and stands in need of no recommendation from us. In 
the preparation of the present edition the authors have been assisted 
by Mr. Colmore Dunn. With the exception of the fact that the 
cases have been brought up to date, there do not appear to be any 
material alterations. 

Although a landowner would ba extremely imprudent to act in 
such intricate matters as settlements, leases, or partitions without 
legal advice, still it is highly desirable that he should, at any rate, 
understand transactions carried out in his name, and for which he 
is primarily responsible. The present work takes the form’ of 
annotations upon the text of the various Acts relating to settled 
estates, and these commentaries on each section are so admirably 
framed that a layman ought not to have any difficulty in grasping 
the elementary principles of law involved in these Acts. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE history of medizeyval Italy is a startling and sanguinary record. 
No doubt, it is illuminated with artistic glories, and even the 
Medicis, with all their vices, were enthusiastic lovers of the beautiful, 
and the friends and patrons of some of the greatest Italian painters. 
In Mr, Oscar Browning’s new volume, The Age of the Condottieri,” 
the condition of Italy during the fifteenth century is vividly 
described. Terhaps the fault of the book is its enormous accumu- 
lation of details; but, owing to the conflicting interests of the 
Italian States and the family feuds of the different cities, such 
minuteness is almost unavoidable, The part played by some of the 
Popes in the conflicts of those turbulent times was often inglorious, 
not to say vile. Inthe narrative of Savonarola’s contest with Pope 
Alexander VI., which occupies many pages of Mr. Browning’s book, 
we have some extraordinary revelations both of the dark and the 
bright side of medizeval existence. It is manifest that Savonarola 
was & pure and simple-minded enthusiast, but he was credulous and 
superstitious. When he had discarded his allegiance to the Pope, 
whose crimes he justly denounced, he appeared to become doubtful 
of the prudence of his conduct, for he promised that there would be 
Conveyancing and Settled Land Acts, and Some ie? Recent Acts Affecting Con- 
veyancing. With Commentaries. By H. J. Hood, M.A., one of the Bankruptcy 
Registrars of the High Court of Justice, and H. W. Challis, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition. By the authors, assisted by H. A. Colmore Dunn, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Reeves & Turner. 1895. 


* The Age of the.Condottieri: A Short History of Medicval Italy from 1409 to 1530 
By Oscar Browning. London: Methuen & Co. 
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a “sign from Heaven,” which “sign” never came. After his ex- 
communication, he adopted a bolder attitude, but it is said that, while 
awaiting execution, he gave himself up to despair, admitted that 
his object had been the glory of the world, and that he had invented 
his prophecies in order to gain reputation and popularity. On the 
other hand, his Papal enemy was an unscrupulous tyrant, a brutal 
profligate, and the perpetrator of thousands of hideous crimes. The 
account of Cesar Borgia given by Mr. Browning is as interesting 
as romance, and the author rightly observes that he was one of the 
most remarkable characters in history. He was Machiavelli’s ideal 
prince. He was handsome and accomplished, and though lustful to 
an inordinate degree, externally curbed his passions, or rather the 
exhibition of them, by the force of a cold and acute understanding. 
He had at his command all the arts of secret government—mysterious 
silence, deceit, carefully laid plans, pitiless cruelty, and knowledge 
of the weak and debased side of human nature. He murdered 
ruthlessly when he thought it necessary to remove an enemy. Yet, 
when it suited his purposes, he could be generous and even muni- 
ficent. “‘ We may be glad,” says Mr. Browning, ‘‘ that such monsters 
of iniquity, if they now exist, cannot exercise their influence in 
high places, but find their way eventually into the felon’s dock.” 

The book ends with the fall of Florence in 1530. It is an 
important and learned contribution to Italian history, and throws 
light on many obscure corners of medieval life. 

Messrs. H. 8. Nichols & Co, have published, under the title of 
The Secret Memoirs of the Court of Lowis XIV.,' the correspondence 
and autobiographical fragments left by Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess 
of Orleans, a princess of German birth, who was married to a brother 
of Louis XIV. It is a beautiful book, and there is a well-executed 
portrait of the Duchess facing the title-page. She appears to have 
been one of the most industrious of letter-writers, and she certainly 
has expressed her opinions very freely, and sometimes coarsely, about 
the French Court and the French manners generally in the age of 
Louis XIV. She despised her husband and admired the King. Her 
intense hatred of Madame de Maintenon, whom she generally refers to 
as ‘old Maintenon,” and occasionally as ‘‘ the old sorceress,” is almost 
ultra-feminine, and we can scarcely be surprised to learn that 
Madame de Maintenon returned it cordially. She speaks kindly, 
and almost sympathetically, of poor Louise de la Valliére. In some 
instances the brusqueness of this German lady is actually revolting— 
for instance, where she enters into a minute discussion of the intrigues 
of her married granddaughter, the Duchess de Berri. The work is 
a realistic picture of the Court of the “‘ Grand Monarque,” exhibiting 
its seamy rather than its brilliant side, and cannot fail, therefore, to 


1 Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis X1V., and of the Regency. Extracted from 
the German Correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans. London: H..S. Nicholls & 
Co. 1895. 
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be valuable to the student of history, as well as the explorer of the 
vices and frailties of kings and princes. 

We have already noticed Mr. George Augustus Sala’s clever book, 
London Day by Day. We have now before us a more elaborate 
work, entitled The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala 
written by Himself. It is well worth reading, though perhaps a 
little too long. We scarcely require to be told that Mr. Sala had 
an attack of measles at an early age, though it is interesting to learn 
that he suffered in his boyhood from blindness, which for a time 
seemed destined to continue. Mr. Sala is of Italian descent, and 
he humorously claims to have discovered that a grand-uncle of his 
was @ cardinal, as well as domestic prelate to Pope Pius VI. His 
mother was an actress of great talent, and no doubt her son 
inherited from her much of his natural ability and originality of 
mind. It was while he was sitting in the St. James’s Theatre, 
where his mother used to act, that young George Augustus first saw 
the author of Pickwick. The glamour of Dickens-worship is still 
over Mr, Sala, but we fear that his idol has not stood the test of 
close criticism. However, as Dickens befriended Mr. Sala, we 
cannot help admiring his gratitude, even though it is exhibited at 
the cost of admitting a certain lack of critical discernment. 

Mr. Sala is now approaching his sixty-seventh year, and can 
afford to be “old-fashioned.” He is an accomplished journalist and 
a thorough man of the world. He has seen persons such as Theodore 
Hook, and the Countess of Blessington, and Marie Malibran, and 
Paganini, of whom most of us have only an historical knowledge. 
Therefore, let us not blame him if he is still the victim of 
‘‘ Bozomania.” 

At nineteen Mr. Sala was “desperately poor,” and offered his 
services as a comic artist to a periodical called The Man in the Moon, 
which was edited by Albert Smith and Angus B. Reach, This 
was not exactly a promising beginning for a man who has since 
reached the highest rung of the journalistic ladder. He was also 
engaged in illustrating “ Penny Dreadfuls.” Mr. Sala’s first appear- 
ance in print was in 1845, when a short story of his, entitled 
“ Chew Loo Kwang, or the Stags of Pekin,” was published in the 
Family Herald, but not paid for. While still a very young man 
he made the acquaintance, “in a little cigar-shop in Norreys Street, 
Regent Street,” of the celebrated Lola Montes, who asked him to 
write her Life. Mr. Sala devotes an entire chapter to the “ Journal- 
ists of the Past,” including amongst them Pierce Egan, the elder, 
the author of Life in London and Boxiana. 

The half-humorous, half-pathetic manner in which Mr. Sala com- 
pares his early lot to that of Goldsmith and Johnson, observing that 


1 The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. Written by Himself. In 
two volumes, London: Cassell & Co. 1895. hie 
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their hard experience of life taught them compassion for others, gives 
us a glimpse into his thoroughly human character and genuine 
kindliness of heart. A considerable portion of the book is occupied 
with an account of his journalistic and literary life, which is full 
of facts that have an interest for all who wield the pen. In the 
second volume Mr. Sala describes his travels. He is, indeed, a 
kind of “modern Ulysses,” and has seen nearly everything worth 
seeing. He devotes a chapter to the Franco-German war, in which 
we find a very amusing allusion to that clever but eccentric Irish 
journalist, Mr. John Augustus O’Shea. There is also towards the 
close of the book a pleasant sketch of Constantinople, with some 
sensible remarks on the toleration exhibited by the Moslems towards 
those who differ from them in faith. As a rule, Englishmen have 
most distorted ideas about Turkey; and Mr.. Sala dispels some 
illusions which exist on the subject. Altogether, The Life and 
Adventures of George Augustus Sala is a most valuable and agreeable 
contribution to biographical literature. Of course, the book has 
certain defects of style here and there; for instance, the expression 
“a powerful fiction,” which is a very objectionable phrase. But 
how can we blame Mr. Sala for sliding into “ journalese” when 
Mr. Thomas Hardy uses that atrocious word ‘‘ scientist” ? 

An interesting book has been written by M. Emile Simond about 
Captain La Tour d'Auvergne, known as the “ First Grenadier of the 
Republic.” The life of this brave and honourable soldier has 
hitherto been shrouded in comparative obscurity. It is time that 
the world should know all that can be known about La Tour 
d’Auvergne, in order that his manly character and his true patriotism 
should be fully appreciated. It is worthy of notice that Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, had a sword of honour bestowed on this valiant 
officer, with the title of ‘‘ First Grenadier of the Armies of the 
Republic.” La Tour d’Auvergne died on the battle-field at 
Neubourg, on June 27, 1800. ‘With his dying eyes,” in the 
words of Moreau, “he saw the enemy, and so expired happily.” 
It is heroes of this noble type who have earned for the French army 
the reputation for containing the bravest men on earth. 

The diary of a French diplomatist in London ought to furnish 
details which would interest English as well as French readers. We 
must confess that the work entitled Un Diplomate a Londres, by 
M. Charles Gavard, is rather disappointing. Many topics are dis- 
cussed in a gossipy style, but the writer shows a lack of individuality. 
He visits an English theatre, and complains of the “ stupidity ” of 
English plays while admitting the excellence of the acting. He is 
struck by the sincerity of the affection of the English people for the 


1 Le Capitaine la Tour d’ Auvergne, Premier Grenadier de la République. Par Emile 
Simond. Paris: Librairie Academique Didier, Perrin, et Cie. , 
“ 2 Un Diplomate 4 Londres. Pax Charles Gavard. (1871-1879.) Paris: Librairie 
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Prince of Wales, in spite of his faults. He is rather disenchanted 
with Mr. Gladstone; and, having enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, is charmed with that nobleman’s urbanity of 
manner and general amiability of character. M. Gavard is appa- 
rently inclined to admire English Toryism in preference to other 
forms of political faith in this country. We believe that he is not 
a representative Frenchman, and does not voice the opinions or even 
‘the tastes of the vast majority of his countrymen. The volume, 
however, is readable, the style being pleasant, and the matters dealt 
with being the everyday affairs which come within the purview of 
all practical men. 

The character of Catherine II. of Russia has been discussed both 
from the most favourable and the most unfavourable points of view. 
Those who ignore private morals, or look on them as of secondary 
consequence when one has in view the destiny and welfare of nations, 
have lauded the great intellectual gifts of this Empress. On the otker 
hand, she has been described bysevere moralists as a modern Messalina. 
A new work by M. Ch. de Lariviére, entitled Catherine I. et la Révolu- 
tion Francaise,’ throws some new light on Catherine’s curious influence 
on the success of the great revolutionary movement in France. 
Though professedly opposed to the Revolution, she saw that th: 
only hope of stemming revolutionary ideas and restoring monarchical 
power was by making concessions to the modern spirit. In her 
celebrated Memoir on the French Revolution, which is published in 
its entirety in the present work, she points out that only two things 
would be needed to restore the monarchy to France—money and 
men; and she suggests that Europe should provide the sinews of 
war. In this reactionary movement the influence of the clergy and 
the aristocracy was to be invoked in support of the monarchic cause. 
The irony of Catherine’s policy is shown by the fact that she con- 
tributed not a single coin nor a single man towards the end which 
she contemplated. In reality, while theoretically opposing the 
Revolution, she effectually strengthened its position, and proved, in 
spite of herself, one of its best friends. That she was a subtle 
politician—if we may use the word, a great stateswoman—is shown 
by M. Lariviére’s work, which will well repay perusal. 

The Memoires du Chevalier de Mantort® will be read with much 
interest by all who take an interest in the period of French history 
between 1750 and the early part of the present century. These 
memoirs give us a vivid picture of the life of a military officer of 
noble birth, who served both in his own country and India. In 
his later years he endured much privation as an emigré. 


1 Catherine LI. et la Révolution Frangaise. Par Ch. de Lariviére. Avec Preface 
de Alfred Rambaut. Paris: Librairie H. le Souher. 1895. 

2 Memoires du Chevalier Mantort. (1792—1802.) Publiés par son Petit-neveu Le 
Bon Fillette de Clermont-Tonnerre. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


The Troubadours and Courts of Love’ is the title of a volume 
forming the first of the ‘Social England” Series. Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham, the author of the work, has collected all the infor- 
mation obtainable on the subject. The object of the “Social 
England ” Series is to give an account of the condition of the society 
and the various aspects of life at certain historic periods, and also 
to trace the growth of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, 
science, and agriculture in England, with a view to showing how 
the mass of the population passed their existence—what they really 
cared for and what were the ideas and customs which governed the 
minds of the people. 

The present volume deals with the Troubadours—those romantic 
children of song, whose origin has been traced partly to Arabic, 
partly to Semitic, and partly to Spanish sources. The history of 
how this famous race of singers sprang into existence in Provence, 
how some of them came to England after the First Crusade, how 
Queen Eleanor patronised them and presided over their tournaments, 
how Richard Cceur de Lion was known as the Troubadour King, and 
composed poetry of which a few remains have been left to posterity, 
and how, under the influence of the Troubadours, Courts of Love 
were established, in which ladies of high rank decided curious 
amatory problems, will be found admirably related in Mr. Row- 
botham’s book, 

It is not easy to enter into the spirit of those singular times 
when love was regulated by an artificial code, which all lovers were 
bound in honour toobey. It would seem, indeed, to a modern critic, 
that the celebrated “‘ Laws of Love,” thirty-one in number, which 
Mr. Rowbotham quotes from André’s Livre del’ Art d Aimer, defended 
certain relations which nowadays would be termed immoral— 
unless we adopt the new code of morality proposed by Mr. Grant 
Allen in his latest and most unconventional work of fiction. For 
instance, the first of these ‘‘ Laws ” is as follows: “ Marriage cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse for refusing to love;” and another “Law” 
lays down that “ Love can deny nothing to love.” It may well be 
imagined that conventions of this kind often led to very perilous 
intrigues; and we know that in one extraordinary case—that of 
William Cabestaing—a page who made successful love to the wife 
of his lord was brutally murdered, and had his heart afterwards cut 
out and served up for his lady-love’s dinner. The story of how the 
Lady Margherita, when informed by her husband that she had eaten 
the flesh of her dead lover, declared that she had found the meat so 
delicate and beautiful that in order to preserve the taste of it for 


! The Troubadours and Courts of Love. By John F. Rowbotham. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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ever she would eat no more, and of how when pursued by the baron 
with drawn sword, she precipitated herself from the nearest balcony 
of the castle, is told with remarkable realism in Mr. Rowbotham’s 
interesting work. 

In his latest novel Fidélka,' Henry Gréville treats us to the story 
of a rich and charming Russian Countess’s love for a profligate 
adventurer whose only endowments appear to be an insinuating 
presence and a talent for the piano. ‘To all, except the love-blind 
Countess Chévensky, the man’s gross, self-seeking and ungrateful 
characteristics are as clear as daylight. Hence his ironical nick- 
name of Fidélka, “the name given to stray dogs who come and’ 
make friends with you in the street.” The fellow, who poses 
throughout as a Prince, does not belie the comparison, and proves 
himself as mean a cur as ever received the loving protection and 
hospitality of a fond benefactress. Welcomed as a son into the 
home of Count Chévensky, he consoles himself for his unsuccessful 
attempts on the honour of his host’s young wife by degrading 
debaucheries in the lowest haunts of Moscow. The Countess knows 
all, but pardons all, Young men must sow their wild oats; and, in 
her blind infatuation, she even construes her vigorous rejection of 
his dishonourable advances and the consequent ardour of his unsated 
passions into an excuse for his immorality in other quarters. 
However, for her own peace of mind she arranges with her husband 
that Fidélka shall go to Vienna to prosecute his musical studies as 
their protégé and at their expense. He rewards his patrons by neglect- 
ing his musical work and squandering their handsome allowance, with 
additional remittances from the Countess’s private fortune, in riotous 
and loose living. Still the Countess pardons all, and on the death 
of the old Count Chévensky instals Fidélka in luxurious apartments 
at St. Petersburg with a view to making him her husband at the 
expiration of the customary period of mourning. Such a trying 
test of patience, however, with the prospect of the old-fashioned 
marriage tie at the end, does not at all suit Fidélka’s up-to-date 
ideas on sexual relationship, and he gives vent to his feelings by 
indulging in still more outrageous bursts of dissipation, of course 
always at his patroness-fiancce’s expense. Her eyes are finally 
opened when she discovers that he is actually carrying on an 
intrigue with her own niece, aud she metes out to the traitor his 
due reward by sending a bullet through his head. 

Henry Gréville has depicted with a master hand the phases in 
the gradual development of the Countess’s passion for Fidélka, 
her conquest over its temptations by the aid of her religion, her 
atter blindness under the spell of its power in regard to the real 
character of the object of her devotion. The clearness of her 
vision where others are concerned under similar circumstances in 
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the parallel love-story of her friend Annette and the luckless 
Soudine, brings into all the stronger relief her blindness in reference- 
to her own case. 

Messrs. Warne send us a capital presentation volume for young, 
folks in the shape of a handsomely bound and well-illustrated 
quarto, containing three characteristic stories by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and an account of how Little Lord Fauntleroy 
came to be written. In Zhe Captain's Youngest’ the rough soldier- 
servant tells how his master’s little boy is the means of saving his 
elder sister from eloping with a scoundrel. He loses his life in so 
doing, but by his death averts a growing estrangement which 
threatened a rupture between his father and mother. 

All who know Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work will realise with 
what power of simple pathos the narrator tells the story of his 
little friend’s devotion and sacrifice. In Piscino, a wealthy English 
lady in the Riviera tries the experiment of adopting for the sake 
of his pretty face a baby son of the soil. The ignominious failure 
which attends her efforts to introduce the small Italian to cleanliness 
and civilisation, and to eradicate his inborn preference for grime 
and garlic to baths and milk-puddings, and his precipitate escape 
on the first opportunity from his gilded cage to his paternal home 
in the mountains, are told with a humour and a truthfulness of 
touch which will be appreciated better perhaps by the old than 
the young. 

We cannot forbear from quoting one neat saying of the prototype 
of the Little Lord Fauntleroy, as good as any of that well-known. 
little gentleman’s utterances : 

* Are you in society, Mrs. Wilkins?” he asked, ingenuously. 

“What is being in society?” Mrs. Wilkins replied, probably 
with the intention of drawing forth his views. 

‘‘ Tt’s—well—there are a great many carriages and a great many 
ladies come to see you. And they say, ‘ How are you, Mrs. 
Burnett ? So glad to find you at home.’ Gabble, gabble, gabble, 
gabble. Good morning. And they go away. That’s it.” 

Numismata Londinénsia, a gorgeously apparelled quarto volume,, 
prepared by authority of the Corporation of London under the 
direction of the Library Committee, contains capital photo-repro- 
ductions of the medals struck by the Corporation to commemorate: 
important municipal events from 1831 to 1893, with descriptiva 
nctices by Charles Welch, F.S.A., the Librarian to the Corporation. 
The important municipal events include the opening of London 
Bridge in 1831, of Blackfriars Bridge in 1869; the reception of. 
numerous Royalties ; the opening of various municipal buildings ; 
and two events at least of great historical interest, the passing of 


1 The Captain's Younges!, and other Tules. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Barnett. 
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the Reform Bill in 1832, and the 700th anniversary of the 
Mayoralty in 1889. When the Corporation of London turn pub- 
lishers we naturally expect great things, and we can give no higher 
praise than to say that the production is in every way worthy of the- 
reputation of the firm, while the technical side of the work has. 
been carried out by Messrs, Blades, East & Blades in a style 
which it would be difficult to surpass. 

In One of Life's Slaves‘ we are introduced to the work of a 
Norwegian author, Jonas Lie, of great repute in his own country, 
though comparatively little known over here. The translation has: 
on the whole been admirably done by Jessie Muir, and English 
readers should be grateful for this welcome addition to the already 
long list of translations from the Scandinavian masters. This story 
of a smith’s apprentice, born in shame and reared in poverty, strug- 
gling in vain to assert his worth and manhood against the world,. 
is told with a vivid pathos and restrained realism that makes us 
“ask for more” similar literary treats from the translator. Poor 
Nikolai finds the handicap with which he starts in life too heavy to 
give him a chance, and when the warder advises him to try and 
behave so as to get a remission from the sentence, to which in the 
end he is committed, he retorts bitterly: “If I got out it would 
only be to come in again. For either the world ought to go to 
prison or I ought, and I suppose it may as well be the last.” 

It is only to those who are blessed with a very strong conviction 
that ‘somehow good will be the final goal of ill” that we can 
recommend the perusal of A Dawnless Fate. It tells the story of a 
nephew on whom are visited the sins of a wicked uncle, and the 
narrative of the desolation wrought by the uncle’s misdeeds is a 
more or less bald recital, somewhat in the style of a matter-of-fact 
newspaper report, of the events by which a dawnless fate darkens- 
the lives of every one concerned in the story. ‘The mystery which. 
overhangs the motives and conduct of the various actors in this 
drama of woe is finally cleared up by the perusal of a dead man’s 
papers. It is a weak point in the construction of the plot that so 
much should hang on the chance omission of the hero to look 
through these papers. Were the characters of interest in themselves, 
such a point would perhaps be of small moment, but the author in 
choosing deliberately to rely on tragic complexity of incident rather: 
than elaborate analysis of character and conduct as the mainspring 
of interest, should be especially careful to leave no weak link in the 
chain of cause and effect. Apart from this, we can compliment the 
author on the skill with which he has woven and unravelled the 


1 One of Life's Slaves.. By Jonas Lie. Translated from the Norwegian by Jessi 
Muir. London; Hodder Bros. 
‘2 A Dawnless Fate. By I, H. Campion. London: Digby Long & Co. 
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skeins of a cleverly complicated, if somewhat too uniformly sombre, 
narrative. 

A good corrective to the semi-transcendental philosophies of the 
last volume is to be found in A Bachelor Maid, the latest 
addition to the popular Autonym Library. The scene is laid in New 
York, and the difficulties which the Bachelor Maids experience 
in attempting to fit in their theories as to the Rights and Duties of 
Women with the dictates of Love and Common Sense are pictured 
with a fine sense of humour. It is needless to say that the Bachelor 
Maids find their ultimate salvation in the arms of the lovers 
whom they had spurned, and come round to the view that a woman’s 
duty is to work with and not against man to a common end for a 
common good. 

We have also received two volumes of the Pseudonym Library. 
Cliff Days* is by no means up to the average of its predecessors. 
There is no power shown of character analysis or scenic description 
to compensate for the jejune narrative of an uninteresting young 
barrister’s visit to a farmhouse at the seaside, and his flirtation with 
@ young lady who might have had something to say to him a year 
or two before, but now as the promised wife of another contents 
herself by accepting a few kisses and saying good-bye. 

We can find little or nothing in A Bad Lot* to praise or blame. 
Even the lady who “cut her hair short like a boy’s, smoked 
cigarettes in public and a short black pipe in the seclusion of her 
own bed-chamber,” fails to develop any characteristics to differentiate 
her from the cut-and-dried type of the mannish girl of the three- 
volume novel. The best character is without doubt the vixenish, 
sharp-tongued old Lady Forrester, and the aforesaid heroine of the 
short black pipe certainly holds her own well in racy dialogue with 
the other sex, and these two serve in a measure to relieve the 
monotonous level of the rarrative. 





ART. 


TuHE latest issue of the long series of “ Celebrated Artists,” published 
by LZ’ Art (it is the fifty-fourth number), is devoted to Hubert Robert 
and his Time. It is one of the largest volumes of the series, num- 


2 A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Autonym Library. 
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3 A Bad Lot. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. Three vols. London: F. V. Whife 
& Co. i 
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bering nearly 300 pages, with fifty-seven engravings in the text and 
twelve separate plates after red chalk drawings. The painter’s rank 
in his art would hardly warrant this prominence assigned him; but 
his life and work represent the artistic history of the entire second 
half of the eighteenth century, when French art was slowly changing 
from the enchanting frivolities of Watteau and Boucher and a 
luxurious Court to the austere classicism of David and the Revolu- 
tion. Such a history was well worth writing at length, and 
M. Gabillot has done his work intelligently. 

After an introduction on the famous and never-ending strife 
between ancients and moderns in French literature and art, and on 
the evolution of art toward antiquity at the end of the last century, 
the author takes up the life of his subject in the order of time, 
furnishing the reader first with a detailed account of his position 
as an artist and a man. This was curious enough. 

He called himself a landscapist, and was seriously taken as such 
by Diderot. In reality he was a decorator, like Fragonard, with 
whom he studied and travelled in Italy. With him he was the last 
of this most typical of the French schools of art, represented by the 
magnificences of the Trianon at Versailles, and copied by Frederick 
the Great at Sans-Souci. French art has never reached higher, 
perhaps from the limitations of the national genius, more probably 
from the peculiar temper of its civilisation. This art of Watteau, 
Boucher and Fragonard has its tremendous vitality from its natural 
growth amid the vital splendours of the age of the old régime. 
Robert was its painter of ruins, at a time when ruins were as much 
to the taste of the Court as picturesque shepherdesses and dairy- 
maids. He was strong in architecture and weak in figures. ‘He 
had talent, but was only a decorator,” said Ingres in this century, 
when the decorative Louis Quinze life was no longer appreciated. 
Yet the most intimate friend of Robert’s age was the Republican 
David, from whom Ingres received the bare classicism which he was 
to make strong—but so undecorative. 

By birth and in character Hubert Robert was a bowrgeois of Paris, 
of the kind that made the Revolution, and which promises to dis- 
appear with it. His father was in the service of the Marquis de 
Stainville, who is better known as the Duc de Choiseul. This gave 
him the protection needed in his early career. His life was dove- 
tailed into all the crumbling institutions of the times. He was 
brought up for an ecclesiastic, which was the bourgeois ideal of a safe 
career, and he barely escaped taking orders. He got safely to the 
French school of artists in Rome, and remained in Italy eleven years. 
His sketches of the ruins of the time, before modern Vandalism had 
cleaned them, have other than artistic interest. As a Parisian his 
eyes were also open to life, witness the Roman girls who steal the 
flowers of the praying hermit in the Coliseum. His Italian escapades, 
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some of which were little less than’ heroic, were perpetrated in the 
good company of Fragonard and the notorious Abbé de Saint-Non. 
When he returned to France, in 1766, he. married happily and was 
received into the Royal Academy of Painting. The certificate for the 
latter was signed by such names as Boucher, Van Loo, Lemoyne, 
Watelet, Chardin, and Joseph Vernet, who presented him. A turn, 
a quirk, it might be said, in human evolution is represented by each 
of these names. 

It was the early time of the Salons, and Diderot was the accredited 
critic. From 1767 to 1798 Robert exhibited his productions. By 
the last date they had become serious. After the Terror, in which 
he saw the inside of two prisons, it was not safe to jest with 
antiquity. 

Hubert Robert was as skilful a designer as he was a painter. He 
had a part in the great illustrated publications of the reign of 
Louis XVI.; he was occupied in the first installation of the Museum 
of the Louvre, where he had a lodging along with Fragonard, Carle 
Vernet, and other State artists, iacluding the now senile Greuze ; 
and he found artists and poets in number when he was sent to the 
prisons of the Revolution. Voltaire crosses his path, and so does 
Catherine II. of Russia. He lived on until 1808, when the old 
régime was for ever past. His life had touched it on every side. 
Like a good bowrgeois, he had also made money meanwhile, and had 
the good report of dying as he had lived—jovial, light-hearted, and 
happy in a substantial earthly way, from which heaven at the end 
was not excluded. 

Our author, in his numerous notes and the many documents of 
the appendix, has been careful to give numerous indications which 
make his work as valuable to the collector and technical student as 
to the lover of art-history for what is merely human init. Few 
books are more enlightening for all that concerns the art and life of 
France during its most momentous period. 





THE UNIFICATION OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


Ir is frequently alleged that the present Government is a mere 
Government of cliques. That there is a certain element of truth in 
this allegation cannot be denied, but the continuance in office of the 
Government, in spite of repeated prophecies of immediate demise, is 
a sufficient proof that the allegation is not based on a very strong 
foundation. 

If I venture, therefore, to utter a word of warning and throw off 
a few suggestions on the spur of the moment to the Liberal party, 
my excuse for so doing is that I recognise a real danger, not only 
to the present Government, but to the Liberal party and to the 
advancement of Liberal principles, in this want of unification. The 
reason for this absence of unification, as compared with its presence 
in the Conservative party, is not far to seek. The Liberal party is 
the party of progress and the party of change. All the great 
reforms of the present century have been initiated if not carried out 
by it. The Conservative party, on the other hand, is the party of 
conservation. As a party, it is satisfied with the present condition 
of things. It has a natural dislike to change, a dislike inherent in 
the mass of mankind as long as it is fairly well off. The Conservative 
temperament is due to three causes—custom, want of imagination, 
and want of general information. Custom is all-powerful. What 
was good enough for the fathers and grandfathers is good enough 
for the sons and grandsons. ‘The want of the imaginative faculty 
makes them pessimists, and frequently very cynical pessimists. 
The want of general information makes them timid. ‘ All men fear 
the unknown, Their ignorance of the past makes them fearful of 
the future. Knowing nothing of social evolution, they are unable 
to conceive a society materially different from the present. Bounded 
by a narrow horizon, they believe that human nature must remain 
ever the same, forgetting that morality develops like everything 
else. That there must ever be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water is an article of faith due to their class bias. The poor, they 
repeat, ye shall always have with you. A comfortable doctrine 
enough for the rich, and intended to render the poor contented with 
their lot. 

VoL. 143.—No. 5. 2K 
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Now I am not one of those who blindly believe that the Liberal 
party is everything that is good and the Conservative everything that 
is bad. On the contrary, there are many Conservatives who in local 
affairs are as good Progressives and as eager for reform as any Liberal. 
But their measure of progressive thought is in exact proportion to 
their knowledge. ‘Take, for instance, the question of Betterment. 
The London Conservative believes this principle to represent the 
very spirit of spoliation and confiscation. The Manchester Con- 
servative looks at it from the practical point of view. He recog- 
nises what the principle really means. He understands this question 
because he knows exactly where the shoe pinches. Again, bitterly 
as the principle of local self-government was originally opposed by 
the Conservative party, speaking from my own experience, the bulk 
of Conservatives is genuinely desirous now of carrying out to the 
full the duties imposed by law, and this result has come about not so 
much in deference to the principle involved as to the fact that 
thoughtful men recognise that those who are personally interested in 
their own affairs are the proper persons to whom the administration 
of them ought to be entrusted. Assuming this view to be correct, 
it explains why the Conservative party is opposed to Home Rule for 
Ireland. In the first place, except for the fact that the Irish 
members can make themselves very unpleasant in the House, Irish 
affairs do not directly affect Englishmen ; and, secondly, Conservatives 
regard local self-government not so much, if at all, as a matter of 
principle as a matter of expediency. Unless this view be accepted, 
the only possible alternative is that party bias prevents them from 
conceding to others what they demand as a right for themselves. 

It will be observed that in the above statements I have not denied 
that the Conservative party stands still. Its progress is in the same 
ratio absolutely as that of the Liberal party, but it is also relatively 
the same. From the very nature of things it is the Liberal party 
that leads the march of civilisation, but when once Conservatives are 
convinced of the expediency of the measures initiated, they contribute 
their full share of practical wisdom and experience in their con- 
solidation and efficient working. And in this work of consolidation 
they unconsciously imbibe the Liberal principles of the past. To-day 
this is exemplified by their adoption of Jaissez faire, a principle of 
the old Liberal Manchester School, a principle which has done good 
service for the Liberal cause in the past by breaking down monopoly 
and privilege, and which is now regarded by the rump of the 
Manchester School as its one and sole guiding principle, but which, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, can only end in anarchism. 
Indeed, one of its believers, Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, openly 
confesses himself a ‘ philosophic Anarchist.” As a working rule in 
certain cases and at certain times the principle is useful enough, but 
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asa sole and universal test it is absurd. If universally applied 
society could not exist for a day. 

Since, then, the Conservative party builds, unconsciously for 
the most part, on foundations laid by Liberals, it will readily be 
perceived that there is less difference of opinion as to the form the 
structure shall take. The general outline is already prepared. On 
the other hand, the Liberal party is fertile of schemes for the 
amelioration of society. Its action has hitherto been rather political 
than social or economic, though of course social and economic effects 
have followed political action. 

The political questions still remaining for settlement, although . 
not numerous, are most important. These are, roughly, the Reform 
or Abolition of the House of Lords; Home Rule for Ireland; the 
practical Extension of the Franchise by means of reformed regis- 
tration; the Political Emancipation of Women; the Abolition of 
State Churches, and the Appropriation of such Revenues as are 
national for national purposes ; and the Control of the Liquor Traffic. 
Upon the principles involved in these great measures of Reform the 
Liberal party has made up its mind; but just as some Liberals 
regard one measure as more important than another, so some Liberal 
members in the House are desirous of advancing one rather than 
the other. Now this state of mind is excusable enough ; but when 
a Liberal member is so saturated with one idea as to be willing to 
throw overboard all his Liberal principles and turn out of office a 
Government which is doing its best to carry out Liberal principles 
because his own particular pet idea cannot be carried out on the 
spot, then government by party becomes impossible. Only the other - 
day Sir George Trevelyan received a deputation from the Highland 
Land Law Reform Association of London, the members of which 
urged the necessity of a Bill to extend the Crofters Acts to counties. 
at present outside its scope. Sir William Wedderburn is reported 
to have stated that, failing such legislation, he would have to recon- 
sider his position as a supporter of the Government. Now this. 
threat is by no means the first, and, in fact, some members have 
already carried out in action threats of this nature, and the Govern- 
ment has, during its short term of office, been placed in serious 
jeopardy on several occasions by its own nominal supporters. 

So long as we have government by party, such men, fanatic and 
bigoted, are untrue, although perhaps not intentionally so, to the 
Liberal cause. Of course every member of the House should main- 
tain his independence of action and should most properly refuse to- 
countenance measures destructive of his principles, even when pro- 
posed by his own Government. But this is a very different thing 
from wrecking a Government, and, above all, a great party, simply 
because one’s own special nostrum cannot be at once applied. 
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No one would expect to find uniformity of thought in any party, 
least of all in the Liberal party, and neither would it be desirable if 
such could be obtained, since such uniformity could only result in 
stagnation. 

But uniformity of action is possible, and, indeed, is absolutely 
essential. Even between the two great parties in the House there 
is some “give and take,” and surely men professing to have the 
same great leading principles at heart can arrange amongst them- 
selves upon some common line of action. The course threatened by 
Sir William Wedderburn is obviously both foolish and suicidal. 
The cause which he has at heart is one which all Liberals worthy of 
the name would gladly farther when the opportunity occurs. 

In attacking a powerful foe it would be presumptuous to expect to 
carry every position at the first assault, but having carried the most 
important, the rest becomes only a question of time. And so in 
political warfare the party of progress can only advance step by 
step. And, moreover, there is no room in this country for more than 
two parties. 

The Liberal-Unionist secession is a lamentable instance of the 
demoralisation caused by desertion. With some few exceptions 
the members of this party, who seceded on Home Rule, and Home 
Rule alone, have voted against every Liberal measure which has 
been introduced into the House since that event. 

The position of the Irish party was peculiar; but what did that 
party gain by coquetting with the Conservative party? A Local 
Self-Government Bill, which on its introduction became the laughing- 
stock of the House, and in the derision on which even its own author 
joined. 

And what can the Parnellites hope to gain by forcing the hand 
of the Government? They may succeed in placing a Conservative 
Government in power, and then, in order to gain their support, 
they must be able and willing to further some Conservative measure 
which is opposed to their real principles. The Welsh party is just 
as firm on the Disestablishment of the Church as the Irish party is 
on Home Rule, but neither of these parties, I take it, would wilfully 
sacrifice the whole of its political creed in order to gain its own 
particular end. If such were the case government by party would 
be doomed, and I, for one, should not regret it. Broad principles 
would disappear, measures would then become a mere question of 
barter and exchange. One clique with the aid of another would 
carry measures which possibly might not be acceptable to the 
majority of the nation, or that portion of it affected by the measure 
in question, and, in return, it would have to support the measures of 
the other clique, not because it thought them good, but as the price 
of its own bargain. 

As I said at the commencement, Conservatives frequently accuse 
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the Liberal party of precisely this conduct, and although I do not 
believe the evil actually exists in any material force at the present 
moment, yet I do see a tendency in this direction. 

Neither do I believe that any split will take place in the Liberal 
party upon any of the political questions which still remain to be 
settled, but I do foresee a split upon some of the social and economic 
problems which are coming up for solution. And these problems 
cannot, will not, and indeed ought not, to wait until the more purely 
political issues are determined. 

These are the problems that are really agitating the mass of the 
people. The political issues do not palpably affect them so vitally,. 
although they will be quite willing to concur and assist in their 
determination. The labour question is becoming daily more and 
more the question of the hour. And the Liberal party as a whole 
has now to choose between taking up this great question and leading 
it in the right direction, or adhering to its old ideas of political 
economy and ceasing to be the leaders of advanced thought. Until 
quite recently the task of obtaining for the workers their share in 
the material prosperity of the country has been left mainly to a few 
individual Liberals, and it is this fact and this fact alone that has 
brought into existence the Independent Labour party, and which 
alone gives any justification for its raison d’étre. It istrue that the 
present Government especially has shown its sympathy with the 
workers in a very practical manner in its administrative departments. 
But something more than this is required of the Liberal party if it 
is to lead the new army of progress, and if it is to rouse the enthu- 
siasm of the mass of the people. I do not forget, as the members 
of the Independent Labour party are too prone to do, the great and 
valuable services rendered by the Liberal party in the past. It has 
secured, or ail but secured, for all, political liberty and equality. It 
has now to secure for all an equitable share in the distribution of 
that wealth which is created by all. 

And it is because of its splendid record in the past that I desire 
to see the Liberal party perpetuating and developing those principles 
of justice and equity which have hitherto guided its course. 

Unless the Liberal party takes up the great social problems of the 
day in a thoroughly practical and statesmanlike manner, it will 
assuredly go under. The Liberal party must not only move with 
the times, but it must lead the way. 

The more purely political questions to which I have referred 
will, of course, have to be settled, and they will be settled, I have 
not the slightest doubt, on Liberal lines; but, in the meantime, the 
social and economic questions must be tackled, or the support of the 
working classes will be alienated, and the Liberal party will wake 
up only to find itself without that support in the country to which 
it would otherwise be entitled. For although, at present, the 
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Independent Labour party may virtually be ignored, yet with the 
practical extension of the franchise by means of improved registra- 
tion and “One Man One Vote,” payment of members, &c., the 
Labour party will no longer be almost voiceless, but will become 
-an immense power in the country. 

In many constituencies, the local managers entirely disregard such 
Labour vote as exists in the nomination of their candidates. At 
the last election, the result of this action was the loss of a con- 
siderable number of seats to the Liberals. 

Why in the name of common sense should these things be ? 
Surely some working arrangement or compromise can be arrived at. 
I am aware that the central authorities are averse to putting pressure 
upon local managers, and rightly so; but, if these gentlemen are not 
amenable to reason and common sense, means must be found to 
make them so. ‘To give one instance, within my own knowledge. 
The constituency had two Liberal members, the senior member of 
which, with a majority of over 1000 votes, became distasteful to the 
Labour party. At the last General Election, a Conservative steps 
into his place, and he falls to the bottom of the poll, and a seat is 
lost to the Liberal party. I am informed that about half the 
Labour party voted for the Conservative candidate, and about half 
abstained. So far perhaps this result could not have been avoided, 
but what followed? The Labour party, seeing they had gained 
nothing by electing a Conservative, approached the Liberal Associa- 
tion, and agreed to support a Liberal and Labour candidate whose 
name should be submitted by a third party. A name was ac- 
cordingly submitted and approved by the Labour party, but the 
Liberal Association, regardless of their agreement, substituted as a 
candidate a man of wealth, a large employer of labour in the district 
personally objectionable to the Labour party, and a man who paid 
his employees very considerably lower wages than any one else in 
the district. With such a candidate any chance of regaining the 
seat is hopeless, and the loss of the second seat is not improbable. 

Now the persons who are responsible for this want of unity 
are those who form the rump of the Manchester School in the 
Liberal party. These men, of the absolute individualist type, see in 
every Act of Parliament the insidious growth of Socialism. It may 
be so, but at present, at any rate, society cannot exist without Acts 
of Parliament. I do not like to impute motives, but upon examina- 
tion, with of course many honourable exceptions, these gentlemen are 
found to be manufacturers and employers of labour, and it suits 
their pockets to believe in the good old rule of Jaissez faire and the 
the devil take the hindermost. 

Of such the Liberal party will be well quit, and the sooner the 
better. 

It is a bad workman that quarrels with his tools, but it does seem 
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as if the Government might relieve its supporters of some of their 
drudgery and put some life into its proceedings. It is in office to 
lead the party, not to be driven. Why cannot the Government 
unite with the Liberal party in making the House of Commons a 
businesslike assembly ? The House is fast losing the confidence of 
thecountry. It is becoming more and more a mere debating society. 
Scarcely any other assembly in the country, from the county councils 
to municipal and district councils, conduct their affairs in such an 
unbusinesslike manner, under such long-drawn-out procedure, and in 
such a slovenly style. To reform the procedure of the House ‘of 
Commons is, I am quite aware, a large order ; but if the Government, 
by way of commencement, would only closure this ceaseless dribble 
of chatter, it would, I am convinced, meet with the general approval 
of the country, and, indeed, of the best. men on both sides of the House 
itself. And from a party point of. view the Government gains nothing 
by giving rope to the Opposition. After the unprecedented debate 
on the Home Rule Bill the Opposition went about declaring that 
the question had not been adequately discussed. No one, of course, 
believed it. Englishmen have some sense of proportion. And then 
the House of Lords dismissed it in four days, which makes it rather 
difficult to reconcile the two positions unless we come to the conclu- 
sion that the Lords, in their sympathy for the Irish landlords, felt 
too strongly for words, One of our legal luminaries declared the 
other day that the House of Commons was a mere “talking shop.” 
It rests with the Government and a united Liberal party in the 
House to destroy the grounds for this reproach. Nothing, I am 
sure, would do more to furnish the Government with that propelling 
power for which Lord Rosebery asked at Cardiff, and nothing would 
do more to unite the Liberal party, than a deliberate attempt by the 
Government to push not only the purely political but also some of 
the social economic measures through the House of Commons in spite 
of any and every opposition by using those weapons which lie to 


their hand. 
Hucu H. L. BEtwor. 





MR. BALFOUR ON “THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF BELIEF.”’ 


THE appearance of a statesman whom all serious persons are inclined 
to respect, however widely they may dissent from his principles, as 
a speculator in the quiet realms of thought, seems to render specu- 
lation as well as politics more reputable. The inward thoughts of 
a man of action are always curious, but the thoughts of the infrequent 
men of action, who have been philosophers as well, are peculiarly 
interesting. The unique charm of the meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, for example, springs from the circumstance that their 
author was a ruler of men who has left on record his views of life 
and conceptions of the Infinite. 

Long before Mr. Balfour had become prominent in politics he 
wrote a Defence of Philosophic Doubt, a work whose title has perhaps 
been more alarming than its contents to some of his supporters. 
The doubt which it defended was doubt as to the common assump- 
tions of scientists and philosophers—something very different from 
commonplace religious scepticism. Once in the House of Commons, 
when he was charged by an opponent (I fancy, Mr. Labouchere) 
with the authorship of an anti-Christian book, he did not find it 
hard to disavow the taunt. Not long ago he published a readable 
collection of Hssays and Addresses, and now we have his ripest and 
most important work on Zhe Foundations of Belief. 

Any attempt to sum up the contents of a book which is presum- 
ably the result of many years of thought is bound to be imperfect. 
But the purport of his argument, as far as I understand it, is as 
follows : Naturalism, that is to say, a scheme of thought based on 
the assumption that “ phenomena,” and the laws by which they are 
connected, are the only things we know and the only things by 
which it is reasonable to regulate our conduct, proves on examination 
altogether inadequate as a basis of ethics. Such a view really robs 
man of his dignity and life of its value. The idea that humanity, 
past, present, and future, may claim our devotion is disturbed by 
the distressing sense of the impotence of our race in the presence 
of the eternal forces from which, on the naturalistic hypothesis, it 
derived its origin, and by which it is destined to be destroyed. Is 
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it really worth while for us to struggle, to hope, or to love at all 
in the face of such an appalling fact? The paradox of Pascal that 
conscious man was superior to the Unconscious Universe which 
crushed him, was opposed to our sense of humour, which should save 
us from scorning “ members of the same family of phenomena more 
permanent and powerful than ourselves.” The highest human 
emotions, the love of righteousness, beauty, and reason, are robbed of 
their splendour by a theory which would put a composer on the 
same level as.a cook, and deprive duty and sacrifice of all intelligible 
meaning. ‘ Kant, as we all know, compared the moral law to the 
starry heavens, and found them both sublime. It would, on the 
naturalistic hypothesis, be more appropriate to compare it to 
the protective blotches on the beetle’s back and find them both 
ingenious.” 

But if naturalism is inadequate as a guide to conduct, and fraught 
with danger to society as well as to the individual, it is not on that 
account necessarily false. We must make the search after truth 
our aim and object, however terrible truth may be. But the philo- 
sophic basis of naturalism is as unsound as its consequences are 
paralysing. The scientists who doubt the existence of God do not 
hesitate to assume the existencé of an independent material world, 
which is less capable of proof. ‘The scientific theory of the world 
is supposed to rest on premisses supplied by experience. But what 
does experience mean? Judgments of natural objects based on the 
senses of sight, sound, and touch. But each particnlar experience 
of the senses is only a final link in a long chain of causes and effects, 
Some of these experiences are proved to be incorrect, and the 
evidence of the senses is not always infallible. Science itself admits 
that the experiences of sight are false; that colour itself is “not a 
property of the thing seen, but a sensation produced in us by that 
thing.” Those who imagine they perceive material objects, really 
perceive particular feelings and sensations grouped in particular 
ways and succeeding each other in a particular order. The so-called 
scientific theory of nature rests on the unfounded assumption of the 
existence of the world and the reality of experience. If nature is 
in some cases uniform, in others she is the reverse, like an ill-con- 
structed machine or a devious drunkard. 

After criticising the weak points of naturalism, as well as of 
transcendental idealism, which has its adherents in England, but 
commands so little attention in Germany, the land of its birth, that 
no edition of the most exoteric of Hegel’s writings has been printed 
since 1848, Mr. Balfour proceeds to take a historical survey of 
famous systems, ‘This survey leads him to the conclusion that no 
system of philosophy, however interesting and ingenious in detail, 
has succeeded in convincing mankind of its truth. Metaphysicians 
deserve, in fact, to be classed with poets—a paradox which would 
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explain the well-known astonishment of George Sand that the 
German race should have excelled all others in two such apparently 
dissimilar fields. For though reasoning occupies a large space in 
their system, the systems are nevertheless quite as much imaginative 
as intellectual. Metaphysics do not rest on demonstrated truth any 
more than natural science, and the maxims of daily life depend, like 
the loftiest creeds, on that sort of unreasoned conviction which may 
be called faith. Granting this fact, what are the consequences ? 
The assumption of the scientists in the so-called conflict between 
science and religion, that scientific truth is peremptory and religious 
faith hypothetical, are shorn of their force. Science has no more 
essential right to dictate to religion than religion to science. The 
rationalistic spirit which took its rise at the Renaissance, by way of 
reaction against medizeval dogmatism, was the parent of the deism 
of the last and the agnosticism of the present century. But its 
fundamental methods are open to question, inasmuch as they test 
supernatural beliefs by a “sensationalist” view of the universe, and 
assume that the sort of experience from which physical science is 
derived is the only basis of knowledge. The Christian apologists 
of the eighteenth century, of whom Butler and Paley were the most 
eminent, adopted a method of inductive reasoning, ingenious as far 
as it went, but inadequate to refute the developed naturalism of our 
own age. 

But the inadequacy of the methods which defenders once adopted 
does not make the beliefs which they defended false. If we wish 
to escape from naturalism and its disastrous consequences, we must 
fall back on some sort of authority. We often hear of the influence 
of environment on the individual, but authority is one of the most 
operative causes in forming environment. It is not exactly on 
reason that the primary affections and duties rest. It was not by 
reason, but by faith, that the great heroisms of history were per- 
formed. In questions of belief and disbelief, those who fancy they 
are dominated by reason are really quite as much dominated by 
prepossession and temperament. As long as a belief holds undis- 
puted sway, no demonstration is required; as soon as it is called in 
question, arguments are devised on its behalf. The prevalent 
beliefs about the physical universe are held by the majority of 
mankind on the authority of experts. Authority is capable of 
upholding error, but it has nevertheless contributed far more than 
reason to the shaping of religion, ethics, and politics. If faith on 
assurance, independent of reason, is at the root of human action in 
every-day life, why should we not give some weight to faith in 
higher matters ? 

Of course it may be objected that the mere fact that belief and 
ideas are consoling is no positive proof of their truth, But the 
whole course of the argument has tended to deprive reason of some 
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of her proud pretentions, and naturalism, which itself rests on 
assumptions, has no right to ignore “large tracts and aspects of 
human consciousness.” Men are continually formulating schemes 
of the universe which have their day, and prevail until they are 
superseded by others. The sense of our cosmic ignorance and our 
inability to conceive of God need not, however, lead us to sceptical 
despair if we reflect that the Infinite is necessarily incomprehensible 
to finite minds. All attempts to explain the Infinite in human 
language are bound to be imperfect and provisional. 

The question of the existence of God lies outside the domain of 
science. Ifthe argument from design cannot be pressed so far as 
was once believed, the belief itself that the world is the work of a 
rational being involves less difficulties and provides a more coherent 
explanation of “ phenomena” than the opposite assumption. Does 
not the existence of law in the universe point to a lawgiver? If 
we cannot understand how God created and sustains the world, the 
influence of any living soul on other souls is equally perplexing. 
But if theism is more satisfactory than naturalism, the Christian 
form of theism offers the most satisfying explanation of the mystery 
of life. The fact that the doctrine of the incarnation answers our 
deepest spiritual needs—needs which are as old as humanity itself— 
tends, for those who have once accepted theism, to neutralise the 
a priori presumptions against it. It bridges the gulf between God 
and man; it illuminates the mystery of pain, and saves us from 
petulance and resentment. ‘‘For those who vividly realise the 
Christian form of theism worship One who is no remote contriver 
of a universe to whose ills He is indifferent. If they suffer, did He 
not on their account suffer also? If suffering falls not always on 
the most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall they cry aloud that 
the world is ill-designed for their convenience when He for their 
sakes subjected Himself to its conditions ?” 

The conclusion to which Mr. Balfour comes rather reminds me of 
the dramatic utterance of the priest at the end of Paul Bourget’s 
Mensonges, who bids a disillusioned sensualist turn his eyes towards 
a cross planted conspicuously on a church close at hand, and exclaims, 
*‘Vous ne trouverez pas la reméde ailleurs.” Paul Bourget has 
attempted to enforce the same moral in several other of his works 
of fiction, and represents men devoid of supernatural beliefs con- 
tinually falling into disaster and despair. Mr. Balfour presents a 
philosophical enforcement of the view which the French novelist has 
formed from personal observation. I cannot help feeling that both 
have made out a strong case, although M. Bourget has been accused 
of preferring exceptions to types. It is unquestionably true that some 
have clung to high ideals and accomplished wonders from purely 
human motives. But it does not follow that such motives are suffi- 
cient to deter the majority of mankind from evil, and stimulate 
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them to follow what is good. The late M. Renan, who certainly 
possessed a very shrewd knowledge of human nature, put the matter 
forcibly when he remarked that we could not expect so much from 
a humanity that disbelieved the immortality of the soul as from a 
humanity that believed it. But the belief that the world is the 
work of a rational and all-powerful Creator, to whom each individual 
“must one day give a strict and solemn account,” is necessarily the 
most cogent of all as an influence on conduct. Thinkers of all ages 
have attempted to explain their reasons for the attitude which they 
are led by imagination, by inference, or by temperament to adopt 
towards the Eternal Power by which they are encompassed. For 
the Psalmist the heavens declared the glory of God; for Hegel they 
only declared the glory of Newton and Kepler. Linnzeus fell on his 
knees at the sight of the golden gorse in early spring, and Darwin 
in younger years was filled with devout wonder by the primeval 
Brazilian forest. Yet Darwin in later life declared that the grandest 
scenery no longer awoke any such feelings and convictions in his 
mind, and that he had become like a man who had lost the sense of 
colour. Pascal confessed frankly that nature by no means convinced 
him of the existence of God, and appealed downright to our sense 
of expediency which warned us belief was the safer alternative, If 
we believed and the belief proved false no great harm would happen 
to us. But if we denied and the belief turned out true, think of 
the terrible consequences! But perhaps the still small voice which 
has so often subdued the humblest as well as the greatest souls from 
age to age is more to be trusted than any syllogism. Joseph 
Mazzini, whose whole life was permeated by his belief in the divine 
government of the world, once wrote frankly : “ God exists. I shall 
not try to prove it. ‘To me the attempt would appear blasphemous, 
just as the denial appears madness.” He no more felt bound to 
analyse his reasons for this irresistible inward faith than the ancient 
Hebrew prophets. Presumably Mr. Balfour believes in the reality 
of such divine inspiration throughout the ages, and would not limit 
it to any particular nation or era. Like F. D. Maurice, he protests 
against the old distinction, once pressed too far by preachers and 
writers, between ‘‘ natural” and “ revealed” religion, and refuses to 
allow of ‘‘ unassisted reason.” According to his view, ‘‘ every addition 
to knowledge, scientific, ethical, or theological, is due to a co-opera- 
tion between the human soul which assimilates and the Divine 
Power which inspires.” For Christians, and indeed for all who 
believe, or desire to believe, in the interference of a Supreme 
Being in the affairs of men, this conception will not seem strange or 
fanciful. 

Mr. Balfour does not regard the famous argument from design as 
the most important one in favour of theism. He apparently feels 
the force of the famous answer that the inference from the adapta- 
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tion of means to ends can scarcely be applied to the universe as a 
whole. Scientists often remind us of innumerable instances in 
nature where no such adaptation is to be discerned. Our late 
poet laureate, whose spirit was essentially religious, admitted this 
difficulty when he spoke of nature as “ red in tooth and claw,” and 
wondered what her apparent waste of energy could mean. Each 
female fish lays on an average 100,000 eggs a year, of which only a 
small number serve to continue the species. ‘Tae weakest through- 
out the animal kingdom goes to the wall, and only the fittest, or 
rather the strongest, survive. If this struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest is the only way to improve the race, why, it 
is urged, do epidemics kill off fit and unfit, old and young, good and 
bad, wise and foolish, with absolute impartiality? Again, can it 
be said that sandy deserts or venomous beasts serve any obvious 
purpose? That great architect of scepticism, William Paley, over- 
looked these and kindred objections when he confidently asserted 
that the world was supremely happy and full of manifest design. Ia 
fact the argument belongs to the view of the universe as a mechanism 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. Thinkers of our own age 
have come to regard it as an organism, not on that account less 
divine, but less capable of being compared to a well-made watch or 
a perfect statue. But the suggestion of Socrates that the world 
was like one of the statues of Polycletus is probably nearer the truth 
and less repugnant to modern modes of thought than Paley’s com- 
parison. The more convinced a critic may be of the truth of his 
belief the more ready should he be to dispense with rusty or dubious 
weapons of defence. 

No one ever felt the inadequacy of naturalism and the need of 
a divine consoler more keenly than Goethe in his oft-quoted poem 
Das Gottliche. He asserts emphatically that nature which makes 
no distinction between good and bad gives us no precepts for con- 
duct at all, and bids man strive to elevate himself to become a pro- 
totype of the higher beings whose existence we infer and require. 
The legal form of proof, which Western theology affected in the 
eighteenth century, is hardly attainable in the case of a question 
which lies altogether outside the ocular experience of every-day life. 
Renan was probably right in maintaining that the doctrine could 
neither be proved nor disproved. ‘‘ Tout est possible méme Dieu.” 
But the argument from human feeling and experience is perhaps the 
most persuasive. It finally satisfied the sceptical “ Koheleth ” of old, 
and comes home with peculiar force to many sorely harassed children 
of the modern world. Who but the most dogmatic materialist can 
fail to be struck by Heine’s frank confession, “Ich bin zuruck- 
gekehrt zum Gott nicht dem Gott der Pantheisten sondern dem 
echten lebendigen Gott,” or by Renan’s appeal, not long before his 
end, “ Mes enfants ne renoncons pas au Dieu le Pére?” Science 
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talks of nervous exhaustion and mental decay, but poets and 
idealists persist in believing that those who are entering the dark 
river are sometimes privileged to catch a far-off glimpse of the 
Infinite. 

Nearly all persons who speculate on serious subjects at all are 
impressed at some time or other in their lives with a deep sense of 
the vanity of all human struggles and pleasures. In such moments 
those who have lost the simple faith of childhood are often seized 
with a sort of mystical “ Heimweh,” what a famous French writer 
terms “nostalgie de la croix,” and feel inclined to fall back on 
positive traditions around them. The anguish of disappointed hopes 
or blighted happiness creates a yearning after something higher and 
more permanent. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is scarcely too 
much to maintain that pessimism, as regards this phenomenal world, 
has more often than not been the basis on which enthusiastic faith 
has been reared. We only need to open the lives of eminent 
pietists to be convinced that the change of heart, on which they lay 
so much stress, frequently took place in hours of gloom and remorse. 
William Wilberforce, as is well known, was spending the days of his 
youth in dissipation till he became ‘‘ converted,” as the expression 
went, and felt something infinitely precious was within his grasp. 
The reformed gambler devoted his years of manhood to the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and earned the gratitude of the human race. 
Was that faith which removed mountains only an illusion ? 

Many are disposed to lay small stress on subjective inferences in 
these matters, and accuse thinkers who adduce them of burying 
reason in a cloud of mysticism. But religion is based on an inevit- 
able sense of mystery, and Christianity has, on the whole, been most 
operative as a spiritual force just when it has been least rational. 
The Evangelical revival and the Tractarian movement owed no small 
measure of their success to the fact that they discarded the rational- 
ising methods of approved divines. If we are all but children 
picking up pebbles on the shore of an unexplored ocean, if life, 
death, and the whole universe are permanent miracles which reason 
cannot explain, it can scarcely be wondered that so many cling to 
beliefs which have stood the test of time, and pay little heed to the 
so-called results of criticism and science. Even J.S. Mill, who has 
been termed a purely inductive being, tells us frankly that the 
poetry of Wordsworth helped more than anything else to save him 
from the strange mental agony which possessed him for a period. 
But the poetry of Wordsworth is permeated with a subjective theism 
bound up with a conviction of the immanence of God in nature. 
Perhaps the influence of Wordsworth unconsciously affected Mill’s 
ultimate opinion that theism was, on the whole, more probable than 
the opposite. I have seldom seen a better statement of the philo- 
sophical aspect of the question than in the words of Professor 
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Frederick Paulson of Berlin: “The critical philosophy shows the 
equal impossibility of positive and negative dogmatism. At the 
same time it starts the possibility of belief resting on will apart from 
proof. I could not live or breathe freely in a world that was 
nothing else than a huge machine devoid of sense and soul. For 
this reason I refuse to believe that it is so, and regard it as the 
revelation of One who is all-wise and all-good, although my eyes 
cannot see and my understanding cannot grasp Him.” ' 

If, then, there are actually more things in heaven and earth than 
physicists suppose, if some sort of theism is forced upon us on other 
than inductive grounds, the Christian view of the universe is the 
best and most hopeful that we know of. If it involves grave 
difficulties, others equally perplexing beset all alternative schemes. 
If the human evidence for the miraculous birth of Christ is small, 
a good deal exists for His resurrection, on which the Christian view 
of life inevitably rests, The clearness of Mr. Balfour’s reasoning and 
the fascination of his style evoke a feeling of regret that he has 
thought fit to stop on the threshold of Christianity. Perhaps he 
will pursue the subject further in some future volume. ‘‘ The great 
Author of the universe ” would indeed appear an “ Aristophanes of 
heaven ” if the chief hope of the world were altogether false, and the 
“ Initiator ” of that hope a mere Syrian thaumaturgist. Not long 
ago I happened to be talking to a leading German theologian of 
rationalistic views about D. F. Strauss, the author of the Life of 
Jesus, which has exerted so much influence over most educated 
Germans. My friend, who did not hesitate to stigmatise the Biblical 
criticism of Dr. Pusey and sundry Anglicans as “childish,” said 
Strauss had done great work in clearing the air. No scientific 
theologian could any longer doubt that the Scriptures contained a 
large mythical admixture. But when criticism had done its worst, 
there remained a “ Personality ” beyond its reach whose influence 
on the world could hardly be explained on the “ mythical” hypo- 


thesis. 
Mavrice TopHUNTER. 


1 Hinlertung in die Philosophie, p. 431. 





INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS AND THE 
SUFFERERS IN WAR. 


For the last thirty years a question of great international import- 
ance, which might become one of life and death to thousands, has 
been allowed to remain forgotten or untouched. The lot of the 
sufferers in war is regulated by international agreements and mutual 
understanding. Those agreements are admittedly incomplete and 
defective ; and mutual understanding would prove, in any great war, 
ineffective or inadequate, so long as international law on the subject 
is undecided. In spite of the constant danger of a great European 
war, and an ever-increasing tendency towards international arbitra- 
tion and treaties, it is a strange thing that the lot of the sufferers 
in war remains to-day where it was left by the Convention of Geneva 
thirty years ago. Several attempts have, it is true, been made to 
define more clearly, and render more humane, the rules under which 
all civilised nations affect to conduct their campaigns. But from 
the jealousy of one power, or the suspicion of another, or the indif- 
ference of many, nothing has been done. 

How does the question stand to-day ? And how has it come to 
stand where it does? Civilised nations have always felt a certain 
regard for the wounded in battle, though at times even in recent 
years the ferocity of the passions excited in a national struggle bas 
led men into atrocities, which the wounded on the field have had to 
endure. It was for generations the custom for each side to gather 
its wounded on the battlefield after an encounter at some spot, 
where a black flag was hoisted ; by general consent no shots were 
fired, and no attacks were made, in that direction. For over a 
century it was the common practice to insert in treaties, in articles 
of capitulation, and so forth, special provision for the safety of the 
wounded and the care of prisoners, though the majority of such 
agreements were at first made on the conclusion of a war, or at a 
cessation of hostilities. The first occasion on which Great Britain 
was party to such a treaty was when, in 1745, the Kings of Great 
Britain and Prussia agreed to a Convention by which a list of 
wounded prisoners was made, and they were to be returned imme- 
diately on their recovery. In the Articles of Capitulation, when 
Canada was finally taken from the French in 1760, it was arranged 
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that ‘“‘the sick and wounded shall be treated the same as our own 
people,” and even ‘“‘ the Indians detained on account of their wounds ” 
were granted similar treatment. The first case in which Great 
Britain made an agreement of this nature with war still pending 
appears to have been in Iebruary 1759, when Sir H. S. Conway, 
the general in Flanders, agreed with the French general, the 
Marquis de Barrail, that in regard to any who might be wounded in 
the war each side should serve the other by attending to its wounded 
equally with its own, by allowing surgeons and others to come and 
go freely for the purpose of taking away the wounded, &c. Through- 
out the eighteenth century such agreements were very common ; 
indeed, a German scholar, Prof. Gurlt, has discovered that from 1581 
to 1864 the great Powers of Europe agreed to such treaties in the 
following number of cases: Germany (including Austria) 203 times, 
France 187 times, Spain 49 times, Britain 46 times, Holland 37 
times, Sweden and the United States each 9 times, Russia 8 times. 
Most of these were in the eighteenth century. 

The progress in the art and methods of warfare during this nine- 
teenth century, and especially during its latter half, has been 
paralleled by a change in men’s feelings towards the combatants 
who are rendered incapable on the field. The people, who really 
suffer more than kings and aristocracy in war, have now the ruling 
voice; this fact in itself is a powerful deterrent to the belligerent 
elements in society ; it probably also explains why during the last 
forty years the international customs of war have become so much 
more humane. A few generations ago the march of an hostile army 
meant that it left behind it a trail of fire, devastation, and death ; 
to-day the peaceable inhabitants of an invaded country, if they 
submit to the military power that occupies their land, are treated as 
non-combatants, not as foes, their property and persons are 
respected, the honour of their wives and daughters is safe. 

In regard to naval warfare the change has been almost more 
striking. Privateering was abolished by the Declaration of Paris, 
which was one of the very few good results of the Crimean War ; 
for when the Treaty of Paris, which closed that war, was signed in 
March 1856 the French plenipotentiary suggested that the repre- 
sentatives of the other Powers should meet to discuss the rules of 
maritime capture; the result was that in April 1856 the Declara- 
tion of Paris was adopted, which by its four rules modified the pre- 
vious, and established the present, rules of capture in maritime 
warfare. The Declaration, after stating that the maritime law of 
war has long been the subject of deplorable disputes, and after 
showing the evils and dangers of uncertainty, lays down four rules ; 
(a) Privateering is and remains abolished; (6) The neutral flag 
covers an enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war; 
(c) Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not 
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liable to capture under the enemy’s flag; (d) Blockades, to be bind- 
ing, must be effective—i.c., maintained by a force sufficient to really 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy. The following extension 
of the first Article has been proposed by the United States and 
accepted by a number of Powers: ‘ And the private property of 
subjects or belligerents on the high seas shall be exempt from seizure 
by the armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be contra- 
band.” ‘The provisions of the Declaration of Paris, here noted in 
detail, mark the settlement of a long-standing difference, and give 
ground for the hope that the customs of maritime warfare, which 
are (as will shortly be seen) still the subject of controversy, and upon 
which international opinion seems unable to agree, may yet, when 
the fitting time comes, be settled by concessions to the feelings of 
humanity, and on the principles of mutual forbearance. 

In many of the wars during the first sixty years of this century 
the wounded on the field were great sufferers. In some it is 
notorious that these sufferings were most cruelly aggravated. In 
the Crimean war English soldiers were killed or tortured by Cossacks 
when lying on the battlefield ; in the great Civil War in the United 
States the wounded, as well as the prisoners, were treated by the 
Southerners with a brutality worthy of men fighting to maintain a 
system of slavery; in the wars of Italian Independence there were 
intense suffering and great mortality among the wounded, aggravated 
by the ferocity and ruthlessness of the enemy. But the last half of 
the century was to see a great advance of feeling on the subject, 
an advance indeed so extraordinary that it is only explicable on the 
theory that the great national and democratic movements of the 
day prepared men to recognise the rights of the wounded and of those 
attending upon them. So after the Austrian-Italian war of 1861 
the conception of neutralising the wounded on the battlefield became 
all at once familiar. Within a short period Dr. Palasiano in Italy, 
M. Henri Arrault in Paris, and M. Henry Dunant in Geneva 
published pamphlets in which the same generous proposal was put 
forward. 

The Swiss writer, M. Dunant, though in point of time the 
latest, was able to achieve the most. His work, the famous 
Souvenirs de Solferino, described his experiences as an eye-witness 
on the field, and after the victory of Solferino.. Perhaps no more 
realistic account of the ghastliness of a battle and its consequences 
was ever published ; after long pages of description M. Dunant 
made two fruitful suggestions: (1) That associations should be 
formed in time of peace which, in time of war, should take up an 
active existence and send as volunteers the doctors and nurses to 
attend the wonnded ; (2) That an International Conference should be 
summoned to consider the whole question, Both of these proposals 
were realised within a few years. The credit of having realised 
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them belongs to M. Dunant, whose ability and energy have placed 
thousands of wounded soldiers under the greatest obligations to 
him. 

In 1863 the Société Genévoise d’Utilité Publique, of which 
M. Dunant was a prominent member, assembled at Geneva a con- 
ference of representative men from almost all the European countries. 
It was from this Conference that the establishment of the Inter- 
national Committee for Aiding the Wounded in War dates, with its 
federated National Aid or Red Cross Societies in the various coun- 
tries. The Conference also arrived at conclusions which justified 
the Swiss Federal Council in inviting the various Powers to attend 
a Diplomatic Congress, which was held in Geneva in August 1864. 
To this Congress fifteen European Powers and the United States 
sent delegates; the conclusions of the Congress were embodied in 
the so-called Geneva Convention, which was signed on the 22nd 
August 1864, 

The idea, which is the foundation of the Geneva “ Convention for 
the Amelioration of the Condition of Soldiers Wounded in Armies in 
the Field,” is that the wounded themselves, those that attend on 
them, their hospitals, ambulances, &c., are ‘‘ acknowledged to be 
neuter,” and are to be protected and respected as such by the 
belligerents. The Convention is short and contains only ten 
articles ; the provisions that they lay down are as follows: 

Article I. declares that ambulances and military hospitals are 
neutral as long as any sick or wounded are therein; if held by a 
military force, they lose their neutrality. 

Article II. Persons employed in hospitals, the transport of the 
wounded, &c., have the benetit of neutrality while so employed. 

Article III. Such persons may, after occupation by the enemy, 
either continue to perform their duties or rejoin the corps to which 
they belong. 

Article IV. A military hospital, but not an ambulance, remains 
subject to the laws of war; those withdrawing from the former can 
only take away their private personal property. 

Article V. Inhabitants of the country who may bring help to the 
wounded shall be respected, and shall remain free; generals on both 
sides shall inform inhabitants of this, and promise neutrality to those 
who thus deserve it; any wounded man in a house shall protect it 
from the quartering of troops or contributions of war. 

Article VI. Invalided and convalescent soldiers are to be sent 
home or provided for, but are not to take further part in the war. 

Article VII. The flag and armlet to be universally adopted for 
hospitals, nurses, &c., shall bear a red cross on a white ground. 

Article VIII. Details for carrying out the Convention are to be 
left to the commanders-in-chief. 

Articles IX. and X. provide for the communication of the Con- 
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vention to the Governments which did not send representatives to 
the Congress, and for the due ratification of it as a treaty. 

Up to the present time twenty-nine Powers in all have become 
parties to this Convention—-viz., all the European States, including 
Turkey, the United States of America, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Peru, Salvador, the Congo Free State, and Japan. 

The first war in which the Convention was put to the test of 
actual experience was the war of 1866 between Austria and Prussia. 
No sooner was it acted upon than its good results as well as its 
failings were seen. For serious difficulties arose from the ignorance 
of its provisions displayed by the Austrian army as well as by the 
Austrian people; thus early became evident a defect which has not 
yet been remedied, that the Convention does not bind those Powers 
which accept it to take any precautions that it is published and 
understood both by people and soldiers in the field. 

In 1867, when the Universal Exhibition in Paris was drawing 
thither men of all nations, the whole question of the lot of the 
wounded in war was debated at a congress of delegates from the 
various Red Cross Societies of Europe, when especial emphasis was 
laid on the need of enlarging the scope of the Convention to include 
naval as well as military warfare, and of securing that the Convention 
should be widely made known wherever occasion might arise. 

It was in consequence of this congress that in the following year, 
1868, the Swiss Federal Council again invited the Powers to send 
representatives to Geneva. The Congress, which met in October 
1868, decided to leave the existing Geneva Convention unrevised, 
and to embody its proposals in certain additional articles. These 
additional articles, fifteen in number, fall into two divisions. The 
first five amend or elucidate the previous Convention ; the next ten 
extend its principles to the circumstances of naval warfare. The 
substance of these additional articles is as follows: 


AMENDING ARTICLES. 


Article I. Persons employed in hospitals, the transport of the 
wounded, &c., will continue to take care of the sick and wounded 
even after an occupation by the enemy; when they request to leave, 
the commanding officer will fix a time for their departure. 

Article II. Belligerents must arrange to assure the full enjoyment 
of their pay to neutralised persons who may fall into their hands. 

Article III. An ambulance is explained to include a field hospital 
or other temporary movable building for the wounded. 

Article IV. Only an equitable account will be taken of the zeal 
and charitable efforts displayed by inhabitants in making charges for 
the lodging of troops and war contributions. 

Article V. All wounded men who fall into the hands of the 
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enemy should be sent home as soon as possible on condition of not 
bearing arms again, but exception may be made in the case of 
officers whose retention may be important from a military point of 
view. - 


NavaL ARTICLES, 


Article VI. Vessels which pick up drowning or wounded men 
during or after an engagement should enjoy as far as possible 
neutrality during their mission. 

Article VII. The religious, medical, and hospital staff of a captured 
vessel is declared neutral, but 

Article VIII. They are to continue to perform their duties. 

Article IX. Military hospital ships remain subject to the rules of 
war and become the property of the capturer, who, however, must 
not change their special purpose during the war. 

Artice X. Merchant vessels engaged in transferring the wounded 
are protected by neutrality, but if a cruiser of the enemy exercises 
the right of search, the sick and wounded are rendered incapable of 
further service during the war; if such a vessel carries cargo, the 
cargo shall still be covered by neutrality ; belligerents have the 
right to stop neutralised vessels from all communications and move- 
ments opposed to their operations. 

Article XI. Sailors, if sick or wounded, will be nursed by the 
captors repatriated according to additional Article V. 

Article XII. The distinctive white flag with the red cross is to be 
hoisted by any ship claiming neutrality; hospital ships are to be 
painted white with a green battery. 

Article XIII. Hospital ships, fitted out by societies, are to be con- 
sidered neutral, and are to be painted white with a red battery. 

Article XIV. must be given verbatim, as it is so important in view 
of the fate of these articles. “In maritime warfare, any strong pre- 
sumption that one of the belligerents is profiting from the advantage 
of neutrality for any other interest than that of the sick and wounded 
will authorise the other belligerent, until the contrary be proved, to 
suspend the Convention with regard to such opponent. Should this 
presumption become a certainty, the Convention can even he with- 
held from him throughout the duration of the war.” 

Article XV. provides that the original Act be kept at Berne, and 
a copy with an invitation to accept it be presented to all the signa- 
tories of the original Geneva Convention of 1864. 

The fate of these additional articles, or in other words of this 
revision of the Geneva Convention, has been remarkable. They have 
never been duly ratified, and to the present hour the original Con- 
vention remains in force and unmodified. It was the opposition of 
France to the IXth Article, and of France and Great Britain united 
to the Xth Article of the Revision, that has been the cause of these 
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additional articles never having been adopted in the diplomatic 
form necessary to give them the binding force of an International 
Treaty. It will be observed that it was the opposition of France 
and Great Britain, the two great naval Powers, based on two naval 
articles, and that even in the face of the strong Article XIV., which 
proved the rock on which the success of the Revision or Additional 
Articles was wrecked. 

In any discussion of this subject the first thing to bear in mind 
is, that so long as wars continue to be possible, and so long as war 
remains the final method of settling international difficulties, just so 
long the prime condition of warfare must be respected—viz., absolute 
military freedom. The Geneva Convention goes as far as it is 
prudent or possible to go in the direction of restricting military 
freedom ; to go further is impossible, at least at present. Indeed, 
the Convention has been assailed as interfering with the liberty and 
methods of the general in his tactics; and though the experience of 
the wars since 1864 hardly supports this, yet the view cannot be 
passed over as unimportant. 

Again, the Geneva Convention contains no articles which make it 
obligatory on those Powers that accept it to publish its provisions to 
their subjects in time of war, or teach them to its soldiers as a part 
of their military education. Any new revision of the subject ought 
to provide for making these duties obligatory. That much evil has 
resulted from ignorance of the Convention was proved both in the 
Franco-German and the Turco-Russian wars. In the former war it 
was agreed, shortly after hostilities were declared, that the terms of 
the Additional Articles of 1868, though not duly ratified, should be 
mutually observed ; yet no steps were taken to acquaint the French 
officers with the terms of the Convention and its addition. Among 
the French people the ignorance of them was complete. The result 
was, as might have been expected, the Convention was frequently 
disregarded; and so far did things go, that it is still urged in 
Germany as a reproach against the French, that they fought that 
war more as savages than as civilised men. But after making 
allowance for exaggerations, and considering the lack of discipline 
and organisation in France at that time, there remains the experience 
of the war of 1870, confirming the need for the revision of the 
Geneva Convention in the direction of making it a duty incumbent 
on parties to it to ersure that it shall be made known in the army 
in times of war and peace, and among the people in times of war. 

The experience of the Turco-Russian war is to the same effect. 
Though Turkey was a party to the Geneva Convention when that 
war began, it was found that the ignorant and superstitious Turkish 
soldiers would not tolerate the Christain emblem of the red cross on 
the white field as the badge of the doctors and nurses employed. to 
attend them when wounded; so, after the war had begun, the 
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emblem had to be changed, and a red crescent on a white field was 
substituted, a change which the Russian commanders at once agreed 
to respect. But if the Turkish soldiers could not tolerate the 
Christian emblem, surely the Turkish authorities should have dis- 
covered this sooner than fourteen years after they had been a party 
to the Convention which made this emblem obligatory! In this 
war, moreover, complaints that the proper respect to the wounded 
was not observed were made against the Turkish soldiers, and that 
the medical and nursing staff were ill-treated by the Turkish 
population. 

In face, therefore, of the accepted fact that the Geneva Convention 
is not perfect, but needs revision, special interest attaches to the 
Brussels Conference of 1874, which met at the suggestion of Russia 
to discuss the drawing up of an International Convention concerning 
the laws and customs of war, including, of course, the lot of the 
wounded and the prisoners. The invitation to the Conference was 
accompanied by the Russian proposals in the form of a Projet. 
Prince Gortchakoff’s invitation to this Conference contained the 
following sentence, which well sums up the position which made and 
still makes such a conference desirable: ‘The more that solidarity 
becomes developed, which tends in these times to bring together 
and to unite nations as the members of one family, and the more 
their military organisation tends to give to their wars the character 
of conflicts between armed nations, the more necessary does it become 
to determine with greater precision than in past times the laws and 
usages admissible in a state of war, in order to limit the consequences 
and to diminish the calamities attendant upon it, so far as it may 
be possible and desirable.”’ After a protest from Lord Derby that. 
the Conference had no right to touch “ on maritime operations and 
naval warfare,” a military officer was sent to Brussels, in the person 
of Sir A. Horsford; but he was instructed to guard against the 
introduction of questions of naval warfare, and was to refuse to take 
part in any discussion upon points which might appear to extend to 
general principles of international law which were not already recog- 
nised. ‘The result of the Conference was the production of a Projet 
de Déclaration, which was signed merely as submitting the record 
of the proceedings, and not as pledging the Governments in any 
manner. In the diplomatic correspondence that followed the close 
of the Conference of Brussels, the Russian Government proposed 
that after the various other Governments had reported to St. Peters- 
burg, the Russian Cabinet should draw up an Act for general 
adhesion, or, if that were not possible, should summon another 
Conference. Lord Derby, then Foreign Secretary, on behalf of the 
British Government, refused to take further part in the matter, on 
the grounds that the Conference had not tried to codify the generally 


1 Accounts and Papers, 1874, vol, 1xxvi. p. 50. 
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admitted international usages, but had introduced undesirable inno- 
vations, and that on the more important questions it had shown that 
no international agreement was possible. One is rather tempted to 
believe that this answer was not wholly unconnected with the general 
feeling of distrust towards Russia which characterised our Foreign 
Office at that time. 

On the subject of the Geneva Convention the Brussels Conference 
passed the following resolution: ‘The duties of belligerents with 
regard to the treatment of the sick and wounded are regulated by 
the Convention of Geneva of August 22, 1864, subject to any 
modifications which may be introduced into that Convention.”' 
That the Conference did not attempt to restate or revise the Geneva 
Convention itself, was probably due to the mass of questions with 
which it had to deal as much as to any delicacy about touching an 
agreement, the revision of which had eight years before been un- 
successfully attempted. 

It will show how very wide was the field which the Brussels 
Conference tried to cover, and how ambitious was the idea under- 
lying it, if a mere narration is given of the thirteen headings under 
which are grouped the fifty-six Articles comprised in the document 
which was the sole fruit of the famous diplomatic conference. The 
Articles are headed : “ Projet d’une déclaration internationale con- 
cernant les lois et coutumes de Ja guerre.” The following are the 
headings of the various subjects treated: The military authority over 
the territory of a hostile state; Who ought to be recognised as 
belligerents, concerning combatants and non-combatants ; The means 
of injuring the enemy; Sieges and bombardments ; Spies; Prisoners 
of war; The sick and wounded (simply reaffirming the Convention 
of Geneva); Military power over private persons; Contributions 
and requisitions; Flags of truce; Capitulations; Armistice ; 
Interned belligerents and wounded soldiers confided to the care of 
neutrals. The very fact that all these matters have been treated in 
a document, which for the first time proposed to make the subject 
one of an International Agreement, is significant of a feeling and 
desire which ought to be cherished. In face of the comprehensive 
statement of these matters in these fifty-six Articles, it is to be 
profoundly regretted that the result has been for practical purposes 
only a sheafof diplomatic correspondence and a bundle of Blue-books. 

How, then, does the question stand at the present moment? 
The only sufferers in war whose lot is regulated by a duly ratified 
international arrangement are the sich: and wounded among the actual 
combatants. The doctrines of international law do indeed lay down, 
in most cases with great distinctness, the position and the rights of 
the prisoners, the belligerent forces, and the non-combatants. No 
sanction, save the indefinite feeling of civilised races, gives force 

1 Article 35 of the Projet. 
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to these doctrines. It is easy for a general to find plausible excuses 
for defying them, as indeed Prince Bismarck did, when against all 
international law he tried in the course of the Franco-German war 
to prevent his enemy from acting within their fair rights by sending 
Frenchmen of local influence, and non-combatants, as prisoners to 
Bremen, an action which the most patriotic German jurist will no 
longer defend. But if the lot of the wounded can be settled by 
international congress and agreement, why not do the same for the 
other sufferers in war? Again, the wounded on the field have the 
benefit of the Geneva Convention of 1864. This Convention, now 
thirty years old, was acknowledged in 1868, twenty-six years 
ago, to be incomplete and to need revision. The experience of 
several wars confirms this view from actual experience of its working. 
Efforts to complete it have aa yet been unsuccessful. On the other 
hand, it has become more and more clear, not only from the Brussels 
Conference of 1874 and the discussions which preceded and followed 
it having been barren of result, but also from the writings of 
publicists and jurists of many countries, as well as from the 
published opinion of the Institute of International Law, that the 
subject-matter of the Geneva Convention—/., the lot of the sick 
and wounded in war—is only part of the great question of the laws 
of war. Ina word, the laws of war must be clearly defined, and 
stated in a manner and with a clearness that all can understand and 
know them ; and they must be promulgated with an authority that 
all concerned will be forced to accept them. 

The last attempt to revise the Geneva Convention was thwarted, 
as we have already seen, by the action of France and Great Britain, 
who, as the greatest naval Powers, were not unnaturally suspicious 
of provisions which seemed to put the strong naval Powers at a dis- 
advantage as against the smaller naval Powers. Similarly, the 
attempt of the Brussels Conference to define the international rules 
of war was prevented by Great Britain acting under the same 
anxiety for the free action of her naval power. The question arises 
whether the proposal of the Russian Government made in 1874 to 
reassemble the Brussels Conference might not now be advantageously 
revived. 

Surely the present time seems favourable for such a re-assembly. 
The great war, which has so long seemed to be coming like a 
thunderstorm out of the sea, is apparently as possible but as dis- 
tant as ever.: The political heavens are at present more clear, 
though we remember that it was almost as a waterspout from a 
clear sky that the storm of the Franco-German war burst over 
Europe in 1870. The Brussels Confererce was a Russian attempt 
prevented by Great Britain. Now that there appears to be something 
like a drawing together of the Governments of London and St. 
Petersburg, and now that there certainly is less suspicion of Russian 
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diplomacy than there has been, why should not the Brussels Con- 
ference resume its meetings? The constant professions made by 
both political parties that Great Britain must keep up a navy of 
absolutely commanding strength should be a warning that she will 
not be a party to any terms that would place her naval power at a 
disadvantage, if she ever had to use that power in war. On the 
other hand, our pride that we have always been in the van of 
political and moral reform, and the increased acquaintance recently 
gained by our jurists of the modes of thought and the expressions 
of foreign jurists of international law, are all to the good; these 
things might save us from preventing such a conference ending in 
accomplishing nothing. 

And why should not the numerous Peace Societies, the Arbitra- 
tion League, and the International Parliamentary Peace Congresses 
insist on the Powers agreeing to rules of war, full and fair, well- 
considered and well-published ? While men are rightly striving 
to obtain mutual disarmament and arbitration treaties, with the 
ultimate end of abolishing war from the face of the earth, let them 
also recognise that it is as noble an aim to ensure that if war does 
come, its conduct shall be as honourable, and its accompaniments as 
humanely tempered, as it is possible to make them. Again, every 
international agreement is another indubitable proof that the differ- 
ences of nations may be settled by mutual concession, and this would 
be especially the case if the rules of war, especially of maritime war, 
could be settled now, after so many attempts have been made in vain 
to settle them. And lastly, international sentiment and public 
opinion is advancing on the subject of all who suffer needlessly ; why 
should not the growth of the feeling of the solidarity of man, and of 
the duty of mankind to all its suffering members, find its reflection 
in an international instrament, which will be of possible great value 
to the sufferers in war ? 

To conclude, then, in one word. The occasion seems fitting, the 
circumstances favour, and international law requires, that our 
diplomatists and politicians demand that a conference of representatives 
of the Powers should assemble to codify and revise, and to finally agree 
upon, the laws and customs of warfare, which all civilised nations 
should observe, and especially to revise the Geneva Convention, 
which, though admittedly imperfect, is still the law which governs 
the treatment of the sick and wounded in war. 

JOSEPH KING. 





HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY: ITS 
HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue Treasury appears to have been located in Whitehall for rather 
more than 200 years,’ Before that time its functions appertained 
to the old Exchequer, an institution of antiquity dating in its 
primitive form from the Saxon dynasty. The Exchequer was 
the earliest and greatest counting-house in the kingdom, besides 
regulating weights, measures, and coinage, and its modern repre~ 
sentatives will be found to exist in the Treasury and Bank of 
England, The legal department of the Exchequer survives in a 
solitary Baron and a Queen’s Remembrancer, and when these are 
extinguished the Chancellorship of the Exchequer will be one of the 
few offices remaining of date anterior to the reign of Edward I. 

The first idea of a Treasury centred in the King’s Chamber, with 
its “hoard,” the prototype of the modern “ privy purse.” Next 
came the State treasury, located at some official centre such as 
Westminster or Winchester, and after that subsidiary treasuries in 
provincial towns. The Chamber treasury or camera curie naturally 
followed the king’s progress either abroad or from one hunting- 
palace to another. The king’s palace at Westminster possessed 
such a treasury even before the Norman Conquest. But the Norman 
kings found the ancient Saxon capital of Winchester handier for 
sport, and for getting over to the Continent, vi@ Southampton. 

About 1302 a great robbery of the Treasury took place. At that 
time it contained chests of coined money and records, and was 
attached to the Exchequer while the remaining treasure (jewels, 
regalia, plate, &c.) was deposited in the precincts of the Abbey. It 
was the latter which was plundered, with the connivance of the 
ecclesiastics, as was strongly suspected, inasmuch as that for cen- 
turies the Dean was forbidden access to the Treasury. After judi- 
cial inquiry several of the principal culprits were hanged. In 
process of time four separate treasuries were established at West- 
minster, with a fifth at the Tower of London as a repository for 
plate, jewels, and records. 

The most important treasury, however, was that of the Exchequer 
House which stood on the north-east side of Westminster Palace 
in the river-garden of the old palace. There were two departments 


1 See note at end, 
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or chambers therein; the upper containing the court and council 
chamber, and the lower the counting-house, each having its appro- 
priate staff of officers. None but the barons were admitted to the 
inner or upper chamber. The chief officer was the Treasurer, and 
his special care the composition of the great roll afterwards called 
the Pipe Roll, or record of the receipt and issue of the public moneys. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the duties of the Ex- 
chequer underwent a great expansion, and first one, and then two, 
Remembrancers were appointed to deal with cases relating to the 
collection of revenue. For this reason the Court of Exchequer, 
which was instituted for the profit of the sovereign, is the inferior 
of the four great courts of Jaw. The last Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who sat in a judicial capacity was Sir Robert Walpole, in 
the case of Naish v. East India Company, in the Michaelmas term, 
1735, This was necessitated by the judges being equally divided 
in opinion. 

But the most curious duties of the Exchequer were those from 
which it derived its name—.¢., the control and audit of the king’s 
revenues on an oblong table covered with a “‘ checky” cloth. Mr. 
Hall says that on the opening-days of the working-terms the busi- 
ness of the Exchequer was in full swing. The table was set out 
like a chessboard ; the Treasurer, Chancellor, and other officials 
were grouped round, and a regular mimic warfare ensued between 
the first-named and his adversary, the sheriff of the county, re- 
ceiving-officer of the Crown lands, or other official, as the case 
might be, who had to render the account. Piles of silver, gold, 
metal counters, tally-sticks, and scrolls were produced, arranged in 
order on the board, advanced and swept off, just like pieces on a 
real chessboard, and the checking proceeded till the whole business 
was concluded and a six-months’ truce ensued. 

The rotation of the figures was a complicated affair, for they were 
represented, not by Roman or Arabic numerals, but by dots like 
those on dice; in fact, it closely resembled the Braille alphabet for 
the blind. 

Much of this strange mode of keeping accounts must have sur- 
vived to ourown time. Knight says: ‘‘ The old forms of transacting 
business were long retained with a desperate fidelity in the Exchequer. 
The obsolete makeshifts of tallies and other antediluvian methods of 
keeping accounts were continued after the very milk-women had got 
ashamed of them. Until 1831, if not later, Roman numerals and 
Latin terms were in use, insomuch that English book-keeping was 
turned into a mixture of dog-Latin and hieroglyphics.” 

Long before this, however, a complete revolution had been effected 
in the financial branch of the Exchequer by the rise and develop- 
ment of the modern Treasury Board in Whitehall. Possibly the 
infamous measure, as Allen rightly calls it, of shutting up the 
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Exchequer in 1672,’ from which the bankruptcy and ruin of many of 
the principal bankers, nierchants, and traders of London almost 
immediately ensued, may have led to the transfer. Anyhow, it 
seems to have been about that time that the Treasury arose near the 
site of Henry VIII.’s old Cockpit. 

That monarch, in his fondness for outdoor life and athletic exer- 
cises which so well suited his temperament, enclosed a ‘ beautiful 
Spot of Ground ” (as Maitland says’) into a Park for the Accommo- 
dation of both Palaces (St. James’s and Whitehall), and also con- 
structed a tennis-court, bowling-green, tilting-yard, and cockpit.” 
On the site of the latter the official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury eventually came to be built. Henry also built two famous 
gates, one at either end of King Street, which was then the only 
thoroughfare to the Abbey and its surroundings. The Northern or 
Whitehall Gate was designed by Hans Holbein. This worthy, on 
the introduction of Sir Thomas More, had been granted by the king 
a suite of apartments in Whitehall and two hundred florins per 
annum for painting the interior of the Palace. Smith says that the 
gate was built with square stones and flint boulders in a checky 
manner, in the Tudor style of architecture, with four turrets at the 
angles and battlemented. It stood in a line with the south end of 
the banqueting-hall, and there was a passage leading over it from 
the Palace into the Park. 

The King’s Gate at the southern end of the street was also built 
by Henry VIII. on or near the site of the Highgate uf Richard II. 
It had four dome-capped towers in the Tudor style; on the south 
side were pilasters and an entablature of the Ionic order enriched 
with roses, the portcullis and royal arms on each post, and busts in 
biscuit-ware. Both gates remained intact until 1723, when that 
over-burning question—free access to the Houses of Parliament— 
cropped up and caused the gates to be regarded as something of a 
nuisance. Members might have complained with greater justice, 
perhaps, of the condition of the street itself, which was so bad that 
it was found necessary to throw down a supply of faggots in the 
yawning ruts to allow the royal coach to pass along to the opening 
of Parliament. However, the gates were considered the more 

1 Bchard relates (teste Sir John Tyler) that the shutting up of the Exchequer 
originated in the promise by the King, of the white-staff to any one of his ministers 
who would devise a means of raising £1,500,000. The next day Lord Ashley told 
Sir T. Clifford that there was a way, but that it was dangerous, and in its conse- 
quences might inflame both Parliament and people. Clifford, impatient to know the 
secret, contrived to allure the Lord Ashley into a conversation on the King’s indi- 
gence, after which he had flushed him with drink, in which he obtained the infor- 
mation he wished. Sir Thomas, on the same night, went to Whitehail to the King, 
and having obtained the renewal of the promise, provided the money could be found, 
disclosed the important secret. The project was soon put into execution ; Clifford 
was advanced to the T'reasurership and elected a Peer. Ashley, feeling indignant, 
said that Clifford had “ ploughed with his heifer” ; so, to satisfy him, he was first 


made Earl of Shaftesbury and afterwards Lord Chancellor.—Lch. Hist. iii. 288. 
2 History and Survey of London, p. 1343. 
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obstructive of the two (Parliament Street did not exist, of course, till 
much later), and after some one had dubiously reported that the space 
between the Whitehall Gate pillars might be widened to fourteen 
feet, if the consent of the Earl of Rochester, who owned the rooms 
above the gateway, were first obtained, the southern gate was 
demolished in the same year. 

The Holbein or Whitehall Gate was not removed till 1750. After 
its demolition portions of this gateway were conveyed to Windsor 
for re-erection in the Great Park, but this intention was not carried 
out and the fragments appear to have been utilised in the building 
of various houses in the vicinity, while, according to Thornbury and 
Walford, most of the glazed brick and stone dressings of the 
historical structure were sold to repair the roads. 

There were two cockpits in the neighbourhood of Whitehall 
Palace, one on the site of the present First Lord of the Treasury’s 
house and the other near the junction of Queen Street and Dart- 
mouth Street with Birdcage Walk. The two are often confused 
together, but the former is the more famous, It was devoted to 
dramatic and musical performances as well as to mains. Malone 
says: “ Neither Elizabeth nor James I. nor Charles I., I believe, 
ever went to the theatre, but they frequently ordered plays to be 
performed at court which were represented in the royal theatre 
called the Cockpit.” Lodgings were attached to it and assigned 
from time to time to persons of distinction. From one of the 
windows of his chambers there Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, saw Charles I. pass from St. James's to the scaffold. 
Oliver Cromwell appears to have succeeded to the occupancy, and in 
the Commons Journal of February 29, 1650, is the entry: ‘ Resolved 
that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the lodgings 
called the Cockpit, of the Spring Garden and St. James’s House, and 
the command of St. James's Park.” During the Protectorate, when 
all Whitehall was in his possession, Cromwell still retained the cock- 
pit, and from thence addressed a letter to his aged mother giving an 
account of the Battle of Dunbar. Here also he was waited on by 
a deputation from the Parliament desiring him to magnify himself 
with the title of King, and here Milton and Andrew Maxwell, his 
secretaries, and Waller and Dryden, were his frequent guests. 
Though averse on principle from dramatic entertainments, Oliver 
was fond of music and liked the organ. He took John Hingston, 
the former organist of Charles I., into his employ, and used often to 
summon him to play before him at the Cockpit, the hall or principal 
chamber of which was no doubt well adapted for meetings, receptions, 
concerts, and the like. On February 20, 1667, after hearing two 
sermons at St. Margaret’s, the Honourable House partook of a most 
princely entertainment at Whitehall, wound up with a vocal and 
instrumental concert at the Cockpit. | 
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Just before the Restoration, some of the residential apartments 
were assigned by Parliament to General Monk, Dake of Albemarle, 
and Charles II. confirmed the arrangement. Here Monk resided 
throughout the terrible Plague season of 1666, and died January 3, 
1670. Pepys mentions several plays being acted at the Cockpit 
during Monk’soccupancy. Fisher’s interesting ground-plan ' of the 
Royal Palace of Whitehall in 1680 shows the Cockpit and adjacent 
premises as still belonging to the Duke of Albemarle ; while grouped 
around were the residences of the Dukes of Monmouth and Ormonde, 
Lord Belassis, Sir P. Killigrew, Captain Cook, Countess of Castle- 
maine, &c. Thornbury and Walford, in their Old and New London, 
say that, after Monk’s death, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
came to reside at the Cockpit. He diedin 1687. In the following 
year the place was the scene of a historic and dramatic incident, 
the flight of Queen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, who escaped 
down the back-stairs at midnight of November 26, 1688, to join 
her father’s enemies. The Princess was accompanied by Lady 
Churchill, while Lord Dorset and Bishop Compton rode on either 
side of the hackney coach as escort. Again she left it for Sion 
House in February 1692, owing to a bitter quarrel with her sister. 

The disastrous fire in Whitehall in 1697 drove the Treasury clerks 
temporarily to the private residence of the secretary, William 
Lowndes, and the Cockpit would seem to have been then converted 
into offices to cope with the growth of public business and demands 
for fresh space. 

In 1705 the Commissioners for drawing up the terms of union 
between England and Scotland sat in the Cockpit, and Sir Christopher 
Wren was directed to enclose part of the garden as a recreation- 
ground for them. Three years later, the transaction of the business 
of the Treasury appears to have been in full swing at the Cockpit. 
Edward Hatton writes that, at that time, the Lord High Treasurer 
used to sit there three or four times a week to receive petitions 
and settle matters, and give orders, warrants, &:., relating to the 
public treasure and revenues, the customs and excise being then, as 
now, under Treasury control. The Office of Trade and Plantations 
(the forerunner of the Board of Trade and Colonial Offices) also 
found a home at the Cockpit. It was in the apartment which even- 
tually became the old Board Room of the Board of Trade that the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had been born.’ 

A few years later the old Cockpit was pulled down; it was the 

1 The ground-plan in Smith’s ‘‘Westminster” is apparently reduced from the actual 
survey, which was on a larger scale. A portion of the plan on the original scale used 


to hang in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and may now be seen in H.M.’s Office of Works 
in Whitehall Place. 

2 He was beheaded on Tower Hill, July 15, 1685, as is well known, after receiving 
five strokes of the axe. His house on the south side of Soho Square was purchased 
by Lord Bateman, and demolished in 1773, Bateman’s Buildings being built on the 


site. 
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scene of at least two historical incidents. Here, in full council, a 
brother of the Comte de Guiscard, a renegade French Abbé, having 
been brought up for examination on a charge of high treason, 
attempted on March 8th, 1711, to assassinate, or at all events to 
wound with a knife, Harley, Earl of Oxford. Foiled in this attempt, 
he fell half dead on the floor, pierced by the swords of Lord Paulet 
and Mr. St. John. Here, also, in 1723, Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, was examined before committal to the Tower on the 
accusation of trying to depose George I., and place a Popish 
pretender on the throne. 

In 1733, several of the old Treasury offices were at last pulled 
down, and the stone building with the passage underneath leading 
from the Horse Guards parade to ])owning Street, was erected from 
the designs of W. Kent, at an estimated cost of £9000. But old 
custom and practice are not easily eradicable, least of all in Govern- 
ment oflices, and for many years the Treasury minutes bore the 
name of the Cockpit at the head, and the semi-official letters of 
ministers were dated therefrom. It represented very much what 
Downing Street has done in our time, and afforded a frequent 
subject of jokes to wits and caricaturists. Gillray has a clever 
cartoon of the ‘‘ Treasury Cock” or “ Cock Pitt.” 

Walpole writes to Horace Mann, on the 15th December 1742, 
that he was just off to the Cockpit to hear the King’s Speech read 
to the members, and on December 19th, 1798, Lord Colchester records 
in his diary that he went to the Cockpit in the evening for a like 
purpose. ‘‘ Two-thirds of the room were filled with strangers and 
blackguard news-writers,” which seems to indicate that either the 
personnel of the Press was less reputable or ministers less dis- 
criminating than in our day. 

When, in 1761, Lord Bute was appointed Prime Minister, he had 
no official residence, and his own house in Harley Street was small. 
He, therefore, he]d his public levees at the Cockpit, and his example 
was followed by the Duke of Grafton and Lord North, In the 
meantime an oT cial residence in Downing Street had fallen to the 
lot of the First Lord of the Treasury. The house, which is now 
the official residence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, No. 11 
Downing Street, had formerly belonged to the Crown, and George I. 
gave it to Baron Bothmar, the Hanoverian Minister, for life. After 
his death, George II. offered it to Sir Robert Walpole, who would 
only accept it on the condition that it should be attached to the 
Premiership, and since then Pitt, Lord Grey, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Gladstone, have in turn made it (or the old Cockpit, which is now 
the First-Lord’s residence) their home during their respective terms 
of office. 

Downing Street had been so called after Sir George Downing, 
Bart., a relative, probably, of the Sir G. Downing who founded 
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Downing College at Cambridge. The former was a prominent 
public man of the reign of King Charles II. Wood calls him 
‘a sider with all times and changes, skilled in the common cant, 
and a preacher occasionally.” Pepys dubs him “a niggardly fellow.” 
Though sent as Resident to Holland by Cromwell, he became a 
Loyalist at the Restoration and was knighted in 1661. He was 
subsequently appointed Secretary to the Treasury and Commissioner 
of Customs, and in 1663 was created Baronet of East Hatley, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At the time that Sir Robert Walpole took up his residence there 
(1735) Downing Street is described by Seymour’ as “a pretty open 
Place, especially at the upper End, where there are four or five very 
large and well-built Houses, fit for Persons of Honour and Quality, 
each House having a pleasant walk into St. James’s Park with a 
Tarras walk.” Among famous residents may be mentioned Aubrey 
de Vere, Ear] of Oxford, who died in 1703 at the family mansion in 
Downing Street ; and James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
who lived in the same street in 1760. To Mr. Sargeant’s house in 
this street the great Lord Chatham was removed after he had fallen 
down in his fatal swoon on the floor of the House of Lords, April 8, 
1778. At the south-east corner there stood for many years an old 
tavern called the “Cat and the Bagpipes,” and here, in early life, 
George Rose, afterwards Secretary to the Treasury, used to dine off a 
mutton-chop. When the clearance of Downing Street began in 
1820 this old house was one of the first to disappear, and it was 
followed a few years later by the demolition of the last official resi- 
dence of the Secretary to the Treasury. 

Sir John Soane was called upon to submit designs for new 
Government offices, and the Board of Trade, Council Office, &c., were 
located in a handsome building, which was erected on the site of the 
old tennis-court, and designed after the model of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator at Rome. One important feature of Sir John’s design 
(which was more comprehensive than that actually adopted) was a 
Corinthian triumphal arch, which would have given access from the 
east to Downing Street, and have connected the public buildings 
mentioned above with a fresh group occupying the spot where the 
Colonial and Home Offices now stand. 

The arch would have been surmounted by a lofty “ attic,” decorated 
with representations of the Battle of Waterloo, and crowned with an 
equestrian statue of George IV. Without going so far as to pin our 
esthetic faith to the statue on the top of the arch, it must be admitted 
that the latter, flanked by two majestic lines of buildings and faced 
by a companion arch at the western end, giving access to St. James’s 
Park, would have presented an elegant and harmonious whole. 


1 In his Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster. 
VoL. 143.—No. 5. 2M 
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But, like a good many other of Sir John Soane’s elaborate designs, 
the arch and its accompaniments were not carried out. 

In 1846 considerable alterations were commenced in the offices, 
and the facade was refaced by Sir C. Barry. But, though a storey 
was added, it does not appear, from a comparison of the designs of 
the two architects, that any substantial departure from that of Sir 
John Soane took place. 

In the centre of the facade lies the principal entrance to the 
Treasury, the main building of which, however, lies further back, 
and is reached through a long passage. 

Here this great and powerful department now stands, and here we 
take leave of it. What future modifications, structural or constitu- 
tional, it may undergo it is impossible to predict; any one who has 
traversed its dingy, low-crowned attics, its curious, rambling, old- 
fashioned parlours, narrow staircases, and general rabbit-warren-like 
construction, cannot but be struck with the inadequacy, not to say 
shabbinesss, of such an edifice for the Financial Department of the 
British Empire. It is barely a score of years that we have had a 
decent Foreign Office, where the Secretary of State is not absolutely 
ashamed to receive the Corps Diplomatique. No doubt Chancellors 
of the Exchequer feel that it behoves them of all people in the 
world to set the example of economy in the accommodation of their 
staff, but the needs of the empire are not stationary. Some day, not 
far distant, the department will outgrow its available space, and it 
is to be hoped a building worthy of its high purposes will be then 
erected. 

C. E. D. Back. 


Note.—Lord Welby, whose knowledge of the subject is unrivalled, has 
been good enough to communicate the following observations to me : 


“According to my reading the Treasury separation from the Exchequer began 
with Burleigh’s time. He first seems to have sat apart from the Exchequer, and 
that would, of course, lead to correspondence and directions in writing from the 
Lord Treasurer to the Exchequer, and there would be the germ of a Treasury 
separate frora the Exchequer. I have never gone through the earliest papers of the 
Treasury; there are a few, I think, of Charles I.’s time, but I take it the Lord 
High Treasurer’s Office had become separate in the time of James I. Certainly it 
was a separate office all through Charles II.’s time. It was then in the Palace, and 
stood in a block of buildings which ran down at right angles from the Holbein Gate 
to the Stone (?) Gallery, and looked out in front of the Privy Garden. This block 
was burned down in 1697. (The fire stopped a little short of the Holbein Gate, and 
nothing was touched on the Cockpit side of the Gate.) The story of the Treasury 
Office going to Lowndes House is newtome. He had a house in Charles Street or 
Fludyer Street, which I remember, but which was pulled down, and the India Office 
and Local Government Board stand now there. The Cockpit, as applied to Monk's 
lodgings and Government Offices, was really buildings on the site of the present 
Treasury adjoining the Cockpit. Therefore it was not ineradicable practice that led 
the Chambers being called the Cockpit. They were on the same site and called by 
the same name.” 













CHARLES BRADLAUGH.' 


For Charles Bradlaugh, the atheist, every one, who values religious 
equality and liberty of conscience, must feel that gratitude and 
admiration which are due to the man who, casting himself into the 
breach, bears the brunt of the struggle, and leaves the path clearer 
and easier for those who follow. 

Few realise the far-reaching influence of his life's work, and 
fewer still how that life was one unceasing battle with intolerance. 
and injustice. As we read its record, in the biography recently 
written by his daughter, we recognise how herculean was the task he 
had set himself, for surely no man ever carried on a fight so fierce and 
so enduring in the defence of what, to him, was the cause of truth. 

Single-handed he, for many years, carried his standard through 
the country ; abused by those who had never even endeavoured 
to enter into the motives or the meaning of his teaching ; 
used as a scapegoat by a Press that seemed, where he was con- 
cerned, to lose all sense of morality and fair play ; thrown as a sop 
to Cerberus for years by Liberal politicians, whose party he served 
so well ; and libelled and slandered by men professing to hold beliefs 
that should have shamed them into silence. He was regarded more 
as an outlaw than a citizen by the courts of the land that makes 
boast of its love of freedom and justice, treated with contumely by 
men who were supposed to administer the law with impartiality, and 
made the butt of all the malice and persecution that bigotry could 
suggest. Nor was this for a brief period only, but for a whole life- 
time, to end at last with something almost akin to his legal murder, 
the result of the most degrading episode in the annals of the House 
of Commons. Yet he never faltered, never turned aside from the 
task he had set himself, never swerved from his conception of duty, 
but with his back to the wall fought on to the bitter end, and died 
when the note of victory was sounding, but, alas! sounding to ears 
that death was deafening with its relentless call. 

He was born on September 26, 1833, and started life, like so 
many others who turn to various forms of heterodoxy, under the egis 
of the Church. As a youth we find him teaching in a Sunday-school 


1 Charles Bradlaugh: A Record of His Life and Work. By His Daughter, Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner. With an Account of His Parliamentary Struggle, Politics, and 
Teachings, by John M. Robertson. In two vols. London; T, Fisher Unwin. 21s. 
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at Hackney, and it was at this time, during his preparation for con- 
firmation, that his attention was first called to those discrepancies 
which exist between the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land and the contents of the four Gospels. Perplexed by these 
discrepancies Bradlaugh appealed to his vicar, the Rev. J. G. Packer, 
who, unable to appreciate the mind he had to deal with, treated 
him more asa wilful doubter than as a seeker after truth. Instead 
of endeavouring to find the clue to the enigma he denounced him 
to his father, and urged upon the latter the necessity of bringing 
every conceivable form of pressure to bear upon his son. 

All this could but confirm the doubts of the lad, yet it is note- 
worthy that he still held to the creed of his childhood, and later, in 
his first intercourse with the freethinkers of Bonner’s Fields, be posed 
not as the breaker of images but as the champion of the faith. It 
was only as his doubts grew, and became certainties, that he went 
over to the camp of unbelief. Once there no hardship, no 
privation, could deter him from following the path of duty, and when 
it became necessary to choose between his home and iis new 
convictions he never hesitated, but went forth to fight his own way 
in the world, to form a new home amid new ties and associations, 
and ultimately to help to make a home for those who had driven him 
from the shelter they should have preserved for him. 

In his efforts to gain an honest livelihood he tried many things, 
but here, as in his home, he found his anti-religious opinions militate 
against his chances of success. When, for example, he was acting 
as a coal-merchaunt, his best customer, the wife of a baker, took from 
him her patronage on the ground of his free-thought alone. Baffled 
in these endeavours to make his way in the world, partly by the 
intolerance of his neighbours, partly, no doubt, by an inherent 
inability to give the best of himself to pursuits having for their sole 
aim the acquirement of money, he soon found himself in a condition 
not far removed from destitution, and, after some hesitation, he 
decided upon enlisting. Whilst in the army his regiment was quar- 
tered at Ballincollig, in Ireland. Here he saw and observed much 
of the sufferings of the Irish peasantry, and here he first met James 
Thompson, the poet, known since to fame under the initials B. V., 
the author of the City of Dreadful Night. It is also interesting to 
note that Charles Bradlaugh carried in his knapsack, when as a raw 
recruit he crossed to Ireland to join his regiment, the nucleus of his 
library, consisting of a Greek Lexicon, an Euclid, and an Arabic 
Vocabulary—a fact which, though affording derisive amusement to 
his fellow-recruits, is an instance of his love of study and of his 
attachment to books, an attachment which never left him, but grew 
stronger with each year and ceased but with his life. How much 
his books were to him may be gathered from an account given by 
his daughter of a conversation which took place between thekn in 
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the last year of his life, when, owing to the failure of his health, a 
failure in great part due to the action of the House of Commons, 
the possibility of being forced to part with these, his dearest posses- 
sions, seemed to be staring him in the face. They were returning 
from the last lecture he delivered at the Hall of Science, 


“when the conversation turned upon the value of his books, and he men- 
tioned two or three which he thought—erroneously, as it turned out— 
very valuable. I asked him if he would not sell them ; if he could get a 
holiday and health with the money they would fetch, they would be well 
worth the exchange. ‘Ah, my daughter, when I sell my books he 
began, and his unfinished answer told all the sadness of his thought. He 
loved his books; to part with them seemed like parting with his heart’s 
blood ” (vol. ii. p. 109). 


During his soldier life he on more than one occasion showed that 
keen satire and quiet dignity of rebuke that distinguished him in 
after years, and was never more observable than in that memorable 
speech from the bar of the House, on June 23, 1880. His more 
studious habits had led to his being installed as orderly-room 
clerk, and one day, when seated at this work, a newly arrived 
officer 


“came into the room and addressed to him some discourteous order. 
Private Bradlaugh took no notice. The order was repeated with an oath. 
Still no movement. Then it came again, with some foul words added. 
The young soldier rose, drew himself to his full height, and, walking up 
to the officer, bade him leave the room, or he would throw him out. The 
officer went, but in a few minutes the grounding of muskets was heard 
outside, the door opened, and the colonel walked in, accompanied by the 
officer. It was clear that the private soldier had committed an act for 
which he might be court-martialled, and, as he said once, ‘I felt myself in 
a tight place.’ The officer made his accusation, and Private Bradlaugh 
was bidden to explain. He asked that the officer should state the exact 
words in which he had addressed him, and the officer, who had after all a 
touch of honour in hir, gave the offensive sentence word for word. Then 
Private Bradlaugh said, addressing his colonel, that the officer's memory 
must surely be at fault in the whole matter, as he could not have used 
words so unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. The colonel turned to 
the officer with the dry remark, ‘I think Private Bradlaugh is right; there 
must be some mistake,’ and he left the room ” (vol. i. p. 32). 


Nor was he devoid of a certain humour which, from time to time, 
appears in his letters to the various members of his family. Thus 
once when in America, he writes an amusing description of his 
journey from the station to the lecture hall on a cold night, the 
ground being covered with snow, and correspondingly slippery. 


“*T sat down twice to reflect on the uncertainty of human progress. To: 
sit down in snow two or three feet deep is not dangerous, but is cold and 
most certainly is ridiculous, especially when the sitter is tall and heavy. 
. » . . I was reconciled to my fate when I learned that the gentleman: 
sent out to escort me, and whom I had missed, had sat down three times ” 
(vol. ii. p. 6). 
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On the death of an aunt, who had always intended buying his 
discharge, this was obtained, and that he served his country to the 
satisfaction of his superiors, is shown by the remark “ Very good,” 
as the official description of his character, appended to the certificate 
of his discharge, as well as by the letter written by the Lieutenant 
and Adjutant of his regiment, the 7th Dragoon Guards, in reply to 
inquiries made by his mother’s legal adviser. In this letter is the 
following eulogium : 

“ His (Charles Bradlaugh’s) conduct has been extremely good, and I 


beg also to add that he is always considered to be a clever, well-informed, 
and steady young man.” 


That this was not merely an uninformed official expression is 
proved by the P.S. to the same letter which runs as follows: 


“T may observe that during the last eighteen months, this man has 
been occupying a rather prominent situation in the regiment, being that 
of orderly-room clerk, and has consequently been immediately under my 
notice ” (vol. i. p. 38). 

Later, indeed, towards the close of his life, when lying on a bed 
of sickness, his old colonel called to make inquiries, an attention 
which much touched the sufferer, who was always responsive to any 
kindness shown him. This attention on the part of his old colonel 
contrasts favourably with the conduct of his Parliamentary leaders, 
none of whom troubled to call at the dying man’s door. 

On his return to civil life, the difficulty of finding some means of 
existence again confronted him, but with that determination that 
was one of his most distinguishing characteristics, hearing that 
Mr. Rogers, a solicitor, was in want of an office boy, he applied for 
the position, which he obtained at the modest salary of ten shillings 
a week. Once more his ability stood him in good stead ; he was 
soon promoted to more responsible work, and gained an insight into 
the intricacies of Common Law which proved invaluable to him in 
his subsequent career. 

Of his lecturing tours, carried on under difficulties that would 
have quelled and embittered a less determined spirit, as of his 
religious debates, that exhibited his oratory and his power of terse 
argument and ready repartee at their best, little need be said 
here. If they failed to convince his opponents, they at least helped 
the cause of religious equality, and won praise from fair-minded 
men of all creeds. 

It suffices to point out that his motive power was the heartfelt 
conviction that his philosophy contained the true solution of the 
problems of life, that therefore the world in general, and the workers 
in particular, would be better for its spread, and that there lay for 
him the path of duty. 

This duty was not the sinecure that some of his detractors 
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insinuated. Hurried journeys, taken, not in the comfortable trains 
of to-day, but in the third class compartments of the fifties ; jour- 
neys that, in many instances, ended but a few minutes before the 
hour of his lecture ; that often brought him to his destination only 
to find that the hall he had legally hired, and even paid for, was 
closed against him ; that the very hotels refused to sell him food or 
shelter ; or, again, that his place of meeting was filled with a turbu- 
lent throng, urged on by the religious leaders of the district, even 
clergymen of the Church of England thinking it not incompatible 
with their creed and position to themselves hammer on the doors and 
encourage the ignoble disturbance of the scene. Journeys that,. 
after their accomplishment under such adverse conditions, had too 
often in his early days the charm of leaving the traveller even 
poorer than before they were undertaken. 

Apart from his constant lecturing, debating, and writing, Charles 
Bradlaugh found time to actively interest himself in the struggle for 
liberty wherever it was being carried on, undertaking journeys to 
other countries more than once to carry messages and help to the 
struggling party. Unfortunately, the details given of this part of 
his life are of the most meagre description, owing to the fact that he 
was himself reticent on such subjects, and that from him alone could 
be gathered information on them. 

We learn, however, of his sympathy for Garibaldi, to whom, in 1860, 
he sent 100 guineas, earned by his lectures on the Italian Question. 

Two years earlier he had become acquainted with Mazzini, who 
was then living at Brompton, and of whom he thought most highly, 
believing him to be a singularly sincere and pure-minded man. 

For Italy, Ireland, and France, we are told, he risked his life 
and liberty. His first visit to Naples was in November 1861, 
during which visit he was watched by the police, in spite of whom, 
however, he received a packet of political letters for transmission to 
London. A suspicion of the fact must have leaked out, as, when on 
his return voyage his ship touched at Civita Vecchia, it was boarded 
by a party of Papal gendarmes, and inquiries were made by the 
officer for Mr. Bradlaugh, whom he endeavoured to lure on to ¢erra 
jirma by the information that the British Consul was desirous of 
seeing him. As, however, that gentleman was unknown to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, he declined the proffered invitation, upon which he was 
ordered to show his luggage, and as Mr. Bradlaugh protested, they 
commenced to break open his portmanteau ; finding it impossible to 
stop their examination by argument, he drew a revolver from his 
pocket and threatened to blow out the brains of the first man who 
should touch his property. An American having also come to his 
assistance, the gendarmes retired to the shore for fresh help, and 
the captain being induced to start before they had time to return, 
the letters reached their destination safely. 
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His journey to Madrid, when in 1873 he was deputed to convey 
to the Spanish Republican Party the result of the meetings held in 
Birmingham on May 11 and 12, was sufficiently stirring, and is told 
with some detail. The night the resolution was passed Mr. Brad- 
laugh left Birmingham for London, and with his characteristic . 
promptitude the next night found him in Paris. This city he 
quickly left, and after finding the railway communication cut off at 
Irun, he continued his journey by road alone, save for the company 
of his driver, carrying his revolver on his knees ready for immediate 
use if required. A semi-encounter with thieves not far from San 
Sebastian, a mauvais quart d’heure with the Carlists, at or near to 
Ullsbarri Gamboa, a narrow escape from a railway accident, the 
engine coming into collision with some obstacle placed on the lines 
by the Carlists, and Madrid was reached, whence, after a stay of a 
few days, the traveller returned slowly but safely to London, in 
spite of the rumours of his death which had been current in France 
and England. 

His sympathy with the French at the time of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, his endeavours to promote peace, and his many lectures 
on the subject, brought him warm thanks and secured for him the 
friendship and esteem of such men as Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
Gambetta, and Emile de Girardin. 

The story of the Parliamentary struggle is told with much force 
and detail by Mr. Robertson in a supplemental memoir of some 300 
pages, 

Throughout that struggle no word of censure can be uttered 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. His conduct was from the first that of a 
man and a gentleman; his dignity never suffered, his honour and 
conscience were unsullied ; but what must be said of that majority 
who, uniting bigotry with party faction, misrepresented facts, refused 
to listen to the voice of reason and justice, jeered at the honour 
and conscience of a man who in sincerity and ability was infinitely 
their superior, and strove once more to preserve religious inequality 
and civil disability. 

From the moment Charles Bradlaugh was elected member for 
Northampton, on April 2, 1880, his course was consistent and 
conciliatory. Feeling that for him, an avowed atheist, to take the 
oath would be not only contrary to the dictates of his conscience, but 
likely to wound the susceptibilities of other members, and believing 
that he had the legal right to choose that course, he, as he was 
bound to do, decided to affirm, first obtaining legal confirmation of 
the right he believed was his from men no less capable of forming 
a correct view on such a point than the former Liberal law officers 
of the Crown, 


“who had privately given it as their opinion that he was empowered to 
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affirm his allegiance under the law relating to the affirmation of unbe- 
lievers, and Sir Henry James later avowed that they adhered to that opinion 
all along ” (vol. ii. p. 215). 


The House, however, came to the opposite conclusion, and then 
- as became his bounden duty to his constituency, Mr. Bradlaugh pre- 
sented himself and announced his intention of taking the oath. 
This course, however, was not to the liking of those who aimed at 
keeping him out of the House by any means in their power. And 
.so the sickening tale of intolerance, bigotry, and injustice proceeded, 
proving once more the truth of the opinion our neighbours hold of 
us: that we are, par excellence, a nation of hypocrites, Actions at 
law followed each other thick and fast, the newspapers joined in the 
hue and cry, nearly all anxious to throw over the cause of right 
for fear of Mrs. Grundy, even declining to allow the side of the 
oppressed man a hearing in their columns, and petitions were got 
up with the view of preventing a properly elected member from 
taking his seat because his religious opinions were contrary to those 
of the individuals who signed them: it is true many of these were 
Sunday-school children, but any subterfuge was considered justifiable 
so long as it might serve to injure the man of whom in after years 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith said, “‘ He believed there was not a more 
honest man in the whole House of Commons.” 

Yet through all the five years that the struggle lasted he preserved 
a controlled and dignified demeanour, in all his utterances in the 
pages of the National Reformer, at the bar of the House, or on the 
public platform, he never allowed the example of his opponents to 
affect his own methods. Perhaps the knowledge that he had justice 
and right with him enabled him to carry on the struggle without re- 
sorting to all the mean tricks of his opponents. He knew he would 
win, and he was not the man to give up a fight because it was a 
hard and unfair one. Speaking at Northampton, he said, at the end 
of a long and brilliant speech : 

‘**Tn this struggle some one must recede, some one must bend, some one 
must break. This I do pledge myself, that if health do keep, and life do 
hold, I will never give way.’ There was a loud tempest of applause, at the 
close of which he rose again, and asked the audience: ‘ Have you still con- 
fidence in me?’ and ‘ Will you stand by me in this fight?’ Every hand 


went up to both questions with fresh storms of cheering, and Bradlaugh 
answered, ‘Then, on my honour, if I live, we will win’” (vol. ii. p. 272). 


And winhedid. True, it was at the cost of years of a useful life, 
true that the victory was only complete as he lay on his deathbed, but 
the honour and the glory were with him, and with all those brave 
men who elected and re-elected him, who raised their voices on the 
side of justice in the House and out of it, who helped him by, and 
who gave of their hard-earned savings to meet his wants. And the 
shame and degradation were with every man who voted against his 


i 
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admission, with every man who refrained from voting for him, and 
with all those who threw their weight into the scale of intolerance. 
No doubt many of these were actuated by conscientious motives, and 
for these we can feel some leniency, but many had not this excuse, 
and for these there can be but unqualified condemnation. 

During his brief parliamentary career he won the approval of 
men of all creeds and of both parties, the late John Bright eloquently 
testifying to his ability and sincerity. 

He succeeded in passing a general Affirmation Bill, and worked 
unceasingly for the furtherance of all measures that promised help 
to the working classes, though his course was not always in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the newer trade unionism. No one, how- 
ever, could doubt his sincerity or his disregard for popularity if that 
popularity were only to be purchased at the expense of his convictions. 

Thus : 

“When the question of Woman’s Suffrage was being pressed on his 
constituency he was told by Mr. Labouchere, as he had been told by others 
before, that if the women of Northampton had a vote he would not be 
returned. His public answer was: ‘If I knew this to be true it would 
not hinder me from casting my vote in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, even 
if my vote alone should be required to pass the Bill. I deeply value the 
representation of Northampton, but the grant of the right of woman to 
the suffrage cannot be determined by the fact that, if legalised, her 
exercise of that right, according to her conscience, would be personally 
hostile to myself’ ” (vol. ii. p. 197). 

That this was no mere rhetorical fanfarronnade, but the truthful 
utterance of a man who put what he believed was right far before 
any personal consequences, is abundantly proved not only by his 
whole life but, in particular, by the action he took on such questions 
as State-aided labour and the limitation of the hours of work by 
legislative enactment, and the fearless way he spoke out upon the 
tendency to Socialistic legislation, not that he was ever anything but 
the truest friend to the working classes but because he believed, 
rightly or wrongly, the method was bad and would lead to no ulti- 
mate benefit. Thus, speaking at Northampton, he said, 


‘*T am not one of those who have ever flattered the people, or striven to 
win their favour by telling them that from the Crown or from the Parlia- 
ment that could be got which could not be got from themselves, by them- 
selves. I would impress upon you this. What the State gives to you the State 
takes from you first ; it further charges you with the cost of collection, and 
with the cost of distribution. Better by far for you that you should save 
for yourselves, and spend for yourselves, than put into the purse of the 
State om earnings, of which only part can at best come back” (vol. ii. 
p- 413). 


A pregnant sentence, which, though not popular in these days of 
collectivism, has yet to be answered before this tendency can be 
rendered palatable to many who would willingly welcome a remedy 
for the existing misery and inequality. 
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Of his family virtues, as of his power of endearing himself to 
those in closest relations with him, we have a touchingly eloquent 
proof in the enthusiastic, nay the passionate admiration of her father 
that breathes through every page of the closely written volumes, 
that his daughter and friend have given to the world. Nor is the 
reason far to seek: the man who in his every action gave such proof 
of his sincerity, who preferred to submit to slander, libel, and mis- 
representation rather than expose the shortcomings of his wife ; 
who, when her honour was assailed, at once silenced and brought 
to shame her assailants; who, as his whole life showed, was ever 


ready, at his own loss, to shield and defend those dependent on. 


him. Such a man could not fail to win the love of those who knew 
him best. 

Whatever his contemporaries may have thought of him, posterity 
will assuredly recognise in Charles Bradlaugh one of the foremost 
champions of liberty, and his life will ever remain a sad object- 
lesson of the evils that spring from bigotry, intolerance, and 
injustice. 

CLARENCE WATERER. 
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SOME MODERN IDEAS ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


THE multiplicity of these ideas is overwhelming. Periodicals of all 
descriptions are bursting with them; novels and plays, with and 
without a purpose, dealing with the many problems that centre 
round marriage, are springing up with mushroom growth in this 
and other countries. And, outside the professional world of letters, 
the eagerness with which literary amateurs rush to take part in the 
fray when any newspaper correspondence is started on this fascina- 
ting topic proves its widespread interest. Amid such a variety of 
literature, there is of course much that is worthless and superficial ; 
but the mere quantity of it is remarkable, as pointing to the social 
consequence of the subject around which it gathers, and the unsettled 
state of the public mind abont it. 

The problem, how to deal with sexual relationships, to settle them 
on a basis which is wide enough to comprise the welfare of the 
individual man and woman and of the society to which they belong, 
is still unsolved, and yet its importance is vital and cannot be over- 
rated, for upon it the future of the race depends. The many 
controversies which have yet to rage around it seem likely to be 
characterised by something of the same spirit of bitterness as that 
which has hitherto been reserved mostly for religious controversies, 
and for the same reason—viz., that in neither case is there any 
sure and scientific footing to go upon. Hence, this is a matter upon 
which, like religion, every one claims to be able to form a competent 
opinion. The fallacy of such an idea has been well pointed out by 
Professor Karl Pearson, who takes the question of “ sexual morality ” 
as affording a good example of what he terms “‘the relation of 
morality to knowledge”: 


“ Here,” he says, “ the most difficult questions arise, which are inti- 
mately connected with almost every phase of our modern social life. 
These questions are extremely hard to answer; they involve not only a 
wide study of comparative history, but frequently of the most complex 
problems in physiology ; often problems which that science, only in its 
infancy, has not yet solved. Such questions we ought to approach with 
the most cautious, the most impartial, the most earnest minds, because 
their very nature tends to excite our prejudices, to thrust aside our intel- 
lectual rule, and so to warp our judgment. But what do we find in actual 
life? These questions are brought on to the market-place ; they are made 
the subject of appeal on the one side to the supernatural, or to some 
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absolute code of morality—on the other side to strong emotions. . 
Where we might expect a calm appeal to the results of science and the 
facts of human history, we are confronted with the Deity, absolute 
justice, the moral rights of man, and other terms which are calculated to 
excite strong feeling, while they successfully screen the yawning void of 
ignorance.” 

We find, therefore, that knowledge of the history of marriage— 
of its evolution out of unchecked animal instincts to the ordered 
systems now prevailing, and also a study of the physiological pro- 
blems to which the laws of sex give rise amid the complexities of 
highly civilised life, are both necessary to the formation of any 
adequate conclusions respecting the basis on which to found sexual 
morality. 

It must be universally acknowledged that no such basis has yet 
been arrived at. The physiological difficulties of the situation cannot 
be overrated, and much difference of opinion exists among those 
best qualified to judge—viz., the medical profession—as to the 
physical advisability or moral obligation of chastity. This uncer- 
tainty is of paramount importance when we consider that the question 
how far chastity ought to be regarded as equally binding upon 
both sexes is one of the turning-points of the whole subject of sexual 
morality. Any decision on this grave question must rest ultimately 
with physicians of the body, who have, as a class, too long shirked 
their public responsibilities concerning it, and, by their silence and 
inaction, left its difficulties to the well-meant but often inefficient 
handling of physicians of the soul.’ 

Even as regards the social history of marriage there are some 
missing links in its evolution, and M. Letourneau, the author of 
The Evolution of Marriage, warns us against ‘forming any absolute 
theories on the great sociological questions of marriage and the 
family.” Thus, in a certain sense, an element of the unknow- 
able enters into the problem of sexual morality, as well as into that 
of religion, and great caution is needed in forming opinions which 
are more likely to be dogmatic than true. 

There seems little doubt that the moral battles of the future are 
more likely to be waged round the standard of social customs and 
institutions, than fought out upon the much trampled ground of 
religious creeds and dogmas, and, of all social institutions, the one 
least likely to escape the conflict is marriage. I have spoken of 
marriage as a social, that is a Awman institution, To those people 
who hold that the system of marriage which prevails in Christian 
countries is divinely instituted, that monogamous marriages are, in 
fact, “‘ made in heaven,” the human test of its adequacy will seem 

1 One member of the medical profession, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, has had the 
courage of her opinions, which she embodies in a little book entitled The Moral 
Education of the Young in Relation to Sex, a book written not for the profession, but 


the public. Unfortunately for the subject, a woman’s testimony upon it rarely 
carries great weight with members of the other sex. 
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of small importance. Their position with regard to it is briefly 
this. If human nature cannot accommodate itself to monogamic 
marriage, so much the worse for human nature. As regards this 
view, it should, however, be remembered that marriage, in one form 
or another, has existed quite independently of the religious basis on 
which it is now sought to establish it. Mr. Samuel Laing says, 
“ Social institutions are evolved, not manufactured,” and it is certain 
that religion did not manufacture marriage, though it has absorbed 
it to such an extent that in the Church of Rome it has been elevated 
into a sacrament, and the same sort of idea prevails in all Christian 
Churches—“ Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” There are, however, many marriages with which it is 
impossible to associate this idea of sanctity, and with respect to 
which we are more inclined to echo Mr. Buchanan’s words: “ When 
asthmatic January weds buxom May, I know the wedding bells are 
being rung by the devil.” 

So far as ideals are concerned, it is unlikely that even the most 
advanced of women could wish to improve upon the Christian ideal 
of love and marriage. Such an ideal as that which Tennyson’s 
Arthur set before his Knights : 

“To live sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds 

Until they won her,” 
is one which neither poet, priest, nor social reformer can hope to 
better. But an ideal which is rarely realised, though it may be to 
a few souls an incentive to high living, is apt to be altogether set 
on one side by a “working day world” as Utopian rather than 
practical. Few natures are capable of rising to its requirements ; 
to those few, circumstances often show themselves bitterly opposed. 
That ‘‘the course of true love never did run smooth” is no less 
familiar than true. Independently also of individual experiences, 
we find that, after nineteen centuries of Christianity, no society has 
realised the Christian ideal of marriage except as a legal system. 
Had society, taken as a whole, succeeded in reaching this high level 
of sexual morality, there might indeed still be individual dissatis- 
faction with individual marriages, but no widespread and deep-seated 
discontent such as women especially are bitterly conscious of at the 
present day. Our legal monogamy is not, however, Christian mono- 
gamy, and the sexual relationships of humanity have never yet been 
bounded by the limits set to them by lifelong monogamic marriage. 
On the contrary, side by side with the much-vaunted and time- 
honoured system of Christian marriage, the still more time-honoured 
system of the prostitution of women flourishes in all its hideousness, 
though that hideousness is sometimes hidden by fine clothes and 
jewels and luxurious living. 
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The author of the Hvolution of Marriage tells us: 


“The origin of prostitution . . . . is anterior to all the forms of mar- 
riage, and it has persisted down to our own day in every country, and 
whatever might be the race, religion, or conjugal véyime prevailing. Taken 
by itself, it would be sufficient to prove that monogamy is a type of mar- 
riage to which mankind has found it very difficult to bend itself 
Centuries of legal and religious restraint have not been able to uproot it, 
and the rigid monogamic marriage inscribed in our laws is constantly set 
at defiance by our customs. . . . Prostitution for the least refined, adul- 
tery and free union for the others, have served as safety-valves for incli- 
nations too inveterate and too violent to be controlled by legal texts 
The white race has no divine investiture. Like all the others it has sprung 
from animality ; like all the others it has been polygamous, and we have 
only to open our eyes to perceive that in the present day, in countries 
reputed to be the most civilised, and even in the classes reputed to be the 
most distinguished, the majority of individuals have polygamic instincts 
which they find it difficult to resist It is in refined countries alone 
that prostitution becomes specialised and legalised, and ends by becoming 
regulated, by becoming, in short, a kind of institution, supplementing 
legal marriage and being concurrent with it.” 


As illustrating the truth of some of the above remarks, it may be 
noted that in the Leview of Reviews for July of last year it is stated 
that the number of prostitutes in the City of New York alone (a new 
world city) has been estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000. No 
statistics are needed to prove the prevalence of prostitution at 
home. 

Such statements of facts as the above show that there is indeed 
abundant reason for discontent with existing social arrangements 
for the regulation of sexual ralationship, but it is difficult to decide 
at whose door the blame lies, or in what direction to look for 
remedies. Both these points give rise to endless disagreement, and 
many of the remedies suggested are of a totally opposite character. 
The root of sexual immorality lies undoubtedly in physiological 
causes, but its outward development is largely determined by social 
influences. If we are ever to have a science of sexual morality, these 
two features of it, sociological and physiological, will probably be 
treated separately, though the one must finally rest upon the other. 
It is some of the simpler social aspects of the question, just as they 
present themselves to us at the present day, that this paper proposes 
to outline. The other side of the problem must, as has already been 
observed, be left to those best qualified to deal with it. 

It is thought by some that the conservatism of religion is partly 
responsible for the continuance of these evils. M. Letourneau, for 
instance, from whose book the above passages were quoted, holds 
that 
“all the great and solidly constituted religions are incompatible with pro- 


Although relatively they may appear innovations at the 
moment of their birth, yet they bar the route of the future and, as much 
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as in their power, oppose all ulterior evolution. This is imperative, since 
they pretend to declare the immutable will of divine personages, who are 
omnipotent, omniscient, and perfectly wise, and who cannot consequently 
either retouch or amend the laws that they make, and the commands they 
give to poor human creatures.” 


Respecting the influence exercised by Christianity, he says : 


“ Christianity, which taught that the earthly country was of no account, 
and taxed with impurity all that related to the sexual union, made mar- 
riage a sacrament, and consequently an institution quite apart from 
humble considerations of social utility... . . The ideal preached to 
women was the mystic marriage with God. Marriage, instead of being 
simply the union of a man and woman, became mystic; it was tolerated 
only, and the Church especially condemned divorce.” 


Mr. Lecky, writing on this subject, says : 


“ Christianity taught, as a religious dogma, invariable, inflexible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of intercourse of 
the sexes, other than life-long unions, were criminal. By teaching men to 
regard this doctrine as axiomatic, and, therefore, inflicting severe social 
penalties and deep degradation on transient connections, it has profoundly 
modified even their utilitarian aspect, and has rendered them in most 
countries furtive and disguised. There is probably no other branch of 
ethics which has been so largely determined by special dogmatic theology, 
and there is none which would be so deeply affected by its decay.” 


In a subsequent passage, speaking of the total prohibition of 
divorce, he says : 


“Tt was not originally imposed in Christian nations, upon utilitarian 
grounds, but was based upon the sacramental character of marriage, upon 
the belief that marriage is the special symbol of the perpetual union of 
Christ with His Church, and upon a well-known passage in the Gospels.” 


Apropos of the influence said to be exercised upon marriage by 
religion, a remark may also be quoted from a recent writer in the 
Speaker to the effect that, “The State, and not the Church, has 
been—in England, at least—the purifier of the marriage tie.” 

But there are other more obvious social causes which tend to keep 
up a low standard of social morality, a few of which can be easily 
enumerated : 

1, The luxurious and semi-idle lives led by many members of the 
well-to-do classes. 

2. The fact that certain forms of immorality are reckoned among 
what may be called fashionable vices. 

Drunkenness is gone out of fashion, and some of the lower forms 
of spert ; but it is still by no means unfashionable for the so-called 
‘man of the world” to have his experiences in the “ half-world,” 
though it is true that its inhabitants can no longer hope to wanes as 
formerly, in the sunshine of good society. 
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3. The self-cheapening of women in their eagerness for admiration 
and marriage, and their indifference as to the moral character of the 
men who gratify their ambitions. (Feminine laxity concerning 
masculine morality may now be corsidered as a fault on the wane, 
and can, at any rate, no longer be laid at the door of the modern 
lady-novelist.) 

4, The want of the moral and physiological education of the 
young, especially of boys, in matters relating to sex, and the 
influence exercised upon them by depraved and deliberately immoral 
literature and publications, and by the low character of some public 
entertainments.’ 


5, Another cause may be found in the economical conditions which 


often make it next to impossible for a single woman to earn a 
decent living, and throw thousands of such women on the streets, 
thus bringing immorality within temptingly easy reach of almost 
any man. 

When we turn our attention towards the remedies suggested for 
the cure of what is known as “the social evil,” we find they are 
almost as numerous as the individuals who préscribe them, and it is 
therefore difficult to classify them, except on the broadest lines. 
There is, however, one aim which most, if not all, schemes of reform 
have in common, and that is the establishment of an equal standard 
of sexual morality for both sexes. On all sides it seems to be agreed 
that the existing dual standard of morality is, or will be, doomed, 
now that society, and especially the female portion of it, is becoming 
so keenly alive to its evils. It is also felt that unless masculine 
morality is raised to a higher level, feminine morality may fall from 
the exalted position it has held for so long as it awakes to the full 
value of the fact that its purity is only playing into the hands of 
the impurity which it encounters in the other sex. The proposed 
paths towards the desired goal are very wide apart, but there are a 
few main ideas on the subject which can be briefly described. 

First, there is the movement started by those persons who believe 
that the purification of our social morals can only be attained by 
setting up for men the same high standard of chastity, and pureness 
of living, as that which has been hitherto considered as binding 
only upon women of the protected and wife-supplying classes. 
Broadly speaking, this is known as the “ Social Purity ” movement ; 
its supporters seem to be actuated by the highest motives, and it 
works in various ways; by the much abused Vigilance Association 

' Such literature, entertainments, and the like, should perhaps be regarded as an 
effect, rather than a cause, of a low moral standard. Attempts to suppress them 
often lead to more harm than good, since so much difference of opinion exists as to 
when and where the line should be drawn. On the whole, the matter seems one 
best left to the decision of public opinion and public good taste, which carries with 
it so much more lasting weight and influence than any mere despotism on the part 


of the powers that be. There can be no difference of opinion, however, as to their 
unsuitability for young persons of both sexes. 
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and all existing societies for the carrying on of what is known as 
Preventive and Rescue Work; by the moral education of the young, 
and perhaps most of all by the endeavour to influence public 
opinion in favour of its principles, 

The active workers in this Movement are largely composed of 
women and ministers of religion, but there are, of course, many 
others who sympathise with its work and purpose. They set out, 
like other social reformers, in quest of one moral law for man and 
woman, and the principle which inspires them is well expressed by 
the following passage from a little book called The New Godiva: 
“Tf chastity is a law for women, it must be so for every woman 
without exception ; and if it is a law for every woman, it follows 
necessarily that it must be equally so for every man. Here is the 
true natural law, from which there is no escape. The choice is 
between this and chaos.” 

Then, there are those who take an exactly opposite view, and who 
believe that the end is to be reached by some extension of sexual 
freedom to all classes of women. They regard the attempt to raise 
men to that high level of morality, hitherto reserved for women, as 
a natural impossibility, an Utopian dream ; and they would seek for 
equality by lowering the standard for women, and thus bridge over 
the wide gulf which now exists between the average sensual man 
and the average chaste woman, and still more between the average 
chaste woman and the woman of the-streets. 

There are probably few who would rank themselves under this 
heading, but it is difficult to establish any more definite position out 
of many of the opinions which are aired at the present day. Mr. 
Robert Buchanan might perhaps be cited as a fair representative of 
this class of thinkers. His writings on the subject are characterised 
by much brilliant and poetic phraseology, and also by indefiniteness 
and an avoidance of the practical difficulties of the problem as it 
presents itself to us in common life. Far from admitting, as so 
many undoubtedly do, that “ Prostitution is a necessary evil,” he 
says: 

“<T, on the other hand, have affirmed that there are no laws to turn man 
from a rational being into a beast of the field, and have asserted that 
spurious chastity, the Puritanical bias in ethics and in legislation, is sacri- 
ficing the rights of one class of human beings to the vices of another. 
We are trying to appease the angry gods by a holocaust of helpless women. 


That holocaust would be recognised as what it is, an enormity, if women 
were made more free, and men became more pure.” 


In “ conventional chastity,” Mr. Buchanan sees “ only the unchastity 
of English legislation.” 

Another example of this type of reformer is Mr. Grant Allen. 
His latest novel, Zhe Woman Who Did, is described in the Review 
of Reviews as “a passionate plea by an able and earnest writer in 
favour of reducing the woman’s standard of morality to that of the 
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man’s.” Commenting upon this position taken up by the novelist, 
the writer adds: ‘‘ When women shall have become as promiscuously 
polyandrous as men are promiscuously polygamic, we take it that 
Grant Allen believes the Kingdom of Heaven will be at hand.” 

The contrast between the extreme views of those who, on the 
one hand, would raise the highest possible standard of chastity for 
men, and those who, on the other hand, would seek for equality by 
lowering it for women, brings us to the consideration of that middle 
course, on the lines of which progress usually elects to travel. 
Those who advocate this middle course believe that any true and 
lasting reform of sexual morality lies in the direction of a less 
restricted marriage system, and in the recognition of that right of ° 
divorce, in defence of which Milton raised his ineffectual plea more 
than two centuries ago. ‘“ Milton’s great work on divorce,” so says 
its editor, “though it may be said nearly to exhaust all the philoso- 
phy and learning of the subject, yet produced no sensible effects on 
the laws or manners of the country.” But it is a truism that 
reformers are often in advance of their own times, and many of 
Milton’s ideas about marriage are still sufficiently advanced to find 
a place among modern ideas on that topic. 

These modern ideas comprise schemes for entirely new systems of 
marriage. One such scheme was propounded in an article, 
“The Future of Marriage,” contributed to the Fortnightly Magazine 
a few years ago by Mr. Donisthorpe, who endeavoured to forecast a 
system that might, in his opinion, advantageously take the place of 
any law whatever for the enforcement of permanent marriage among 
people in an advanced state of civilisation. The Marquis of Queens- 
berry is another who has devised a new set of marriage laws, which 
he imparts to the public by means of an occasional lecture ; but the 
public interest in proposed methods of reform such as these has been 
but lukewarm and transient. 

It is easy to point out defects in our present matrimonial arrange- 
ments, but very difficult to construct, even in imagination, a perfect 
social scheme for the regulation of the instincts which lead to love 
and marriage, perhaps for the reason that a perfect marriage system 
needs a perfect society to carry it into practice. 

Far more practical interest attaches to any proposals for the 
extension of the laws permitting divorce. Many writers on the 
subject have this main idea about marriage in common—viz., that 
if our marriage laws were less stringent, and there were more 
recognised freedom in the relations between the sexes, there would 
be less cause or excuse for unrecognised freedom, and consequently 
less misery and sin resulting from these relations. 

In his book, Social Evolution, Mr. Kidd refers to a passage from 
Mr. Lecky’s pen to the effect that “there is no better test of the 
political genius of a nation than the power it possesses of adapting 
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old institutions to new wants,” and observes that Mr. Lecky finds 
the ‘‘ English people pre-eminent in this characteristic.” If this be 
true, we are bound to admit that the characteristic British ideas 
about the unalterable nature of their laws relating to marriage are 
the exception which proves the rule. It can be safely affirmed that 
our old institution of marriage just as it now stands, and has stood 
for centuries, leaves many new wants untouched, and that it cannot 
honestly be regarded as successful, either as regards the welfare of 
society as a whole, or that of its individual members. On the one 
hand we have a flourishing system of prostitution, such as might 
do credit to any pagan country; on the other, much individual 
unhappiness. 

Whatever moral evolution the far future may have in store for 
our race, the facts hitherto make it hard to believe that humanity 
will ever rally round the standard of morality set up by the Social 
Purity Alliance. Up to the present time prostitution has afforded 
an outlet, under a monogamic régime, for the polygamous instincts 
which still linger on, even in highly civilised societies; and until 
these instincts have been eradicated, it seems hopeless to look for a 
solution of the sexual problem on the lines laid down by the 
strictest and narrowest form of monogamy. 

It is, however, not improbable that the nature of the problem 
itself may become changed by the altered attitude of woman towards 
it, and by the extension of her influence as she becomes more of a 
power in the State and at the same time (for these two extensions 
of her power must, in the long run, go hand in hand) more of a 
moral power in the home. It is impossible to forecast at present 
what may be the result of woman’s influence on this question. The 
subject is a large one, and cannot be dealt with here; but a specu- 
lation may be permitted as to the changes that might ensue in the 
event of women as a class—emancipated from social and economical 
disabilities—refusing to be prostituted. 

If it were possible by one despotic measure to abolish prostitution, 
it would probably be found necessary, in the interests of the morality 
of well regulated society, to introduce at the same time greater 
individual freedom in the making and unmaking of marriages. It 
does not follow that even under existing conditions some such 
increase of freedom would, if socially recognised, inevitably bring 
with it social disorder, though it would undoubtedly require much 
social adjustment. In an advanced state of civilisation the removal 
of restraints does not necessarily lead to immorality, the meaning of 
which word is, according to some wmoralists, conduct which is 
anti-social. 

If, on the other hand, our marriage laws as they now stand were 
to be similarly repealed, there is little fear that many, if any, of the 
happy households we know, or thousands like them, rich or poor, 
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would ron any more risk of being broken up than they incur at 
present. Nor is it likely that under these circumstances the wife and 
mother, whose physical charms may not be conspicuous, would lose 
her power of attraction through those moral and mental qualities, 
upon which that power, when it is a lasting one, must always most 
largely depend. 

The homes that would undoubtedly benefit from such a repeal are 
the unhappy homes; homes from which new lives have no right to 
spring; homes, the main feature of which has become the struggle 
to keep up appearances. We have only to glance at the daily 
reports of the Divorce Courts to see what a large number of such- 
homes are broken up year by year; but, under our present rdyime, 
the break up of what may have been a bad thing is invariably 
accompanied with disgrace. 

It is not difficult to discover the weak points in many of the 
modern ideas about marriage reforms. Butif the grave evils attach- 
ing to our present system were to be newly formulated, as being 
incidental to some new marriage regulations which it was desired to 
establish, these familiar evils would probably seem to us an insuper- 
able bar to its establishment. This is a fact we are apt to overlook 
when estimating the gravity of the new evils, which it is usually 
contended block the way to any departure from the system of 
marriage which is now hallowed by custom and religion. 

In describing some of the evils associated with our present 
arrangements, Mr. Donisthorpe says : 


“ A marriage system can hardly be regarded as immaculate which 
requires life-long partnership to be entered into without experience . 
which, in case of disappointment, enjoins on the parties what Godwin 
denounced as a life of unchastity . ... which refuses a woman divorce 
on the ground of her husband’s adultery; which offers the youth of this 
country the choice between an irrevocable bond and prostitution ; which 
calls into being a standing army of public women, and which, in conse- 
quence, hands down from generation to generation distempers which would 
die out under a system of orderly freedom.” 


There is no doubt that as regards marriage and everything else, 
the primary instincts of humanity are mostly conservative, and 
‘‘make us rather bear those ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” ‘‘ There is a great indisposition in mankind,” says 
Milton’s editor, “‘ to innovate in legislature, and they had generally 
rather be miserable according to rule than free and happy upon a 
novel principle.” 

It is not to be believed that any new evil which might arise from 
a new departure in marriage laws could be so appalling as the pros- 
titution of our fellow women—that social disease, which degrades 
them to a lower level than that reached by avy female of a savage 
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race, and which causes at least some moral deterioration in the lives 
and characters of a very large majority of men. In reference to 
the comparison between savage and civilised immorality, M. Letour- 
neau says: ‘‘ The resemblance between the moral coarseness of the 
savage and the depravity of the civilised man is quite superficial. 
The morals of primitive man are quite as innocent as those of 
animals, and the brutality of the savage has nothing in common 
with the moral retrogression of the civilised man struck with 
decay.” 

Despite this fact, it is at the present time undoubtedly true that 
a man being unmarried—7.e., owing no moral obligation to any one 
particular woman—can and does stray from the straight path and 
narrow way of sexual morality without necessarily forfeiting his own 
self-respect or that of his fellow men (I say nothing as to the opinion 
of his fellow women); although it is none the less true that such 
indulgence must always be at the cost of that moral purity which he 
holds of such priceless worth in a woman. A man cannot be held 
responsible for the standard of morality which prevails in the society 
into which he is born; he does not necessarily consider himself a 
brute for accepting it and shaping his actions accordingly, and I 
believe that this social irresponsibility brings with it a certain amount 
of moral impunity. It must be so, otherwise good men and true 
would be very much rarer than they are at present. 

To return from this brief digression to the main path of the 
subject, it cannot of course be asserted that monogamy is responsible 
for the rise of prostitution, the history of which is, as every one 
knows, much more ancient than that form of marriage; but it is 
possible that a rigorous monogamy may be partly, perhaps largely, 
responsible for its persistence down to the present day, when we 
have improved our morals so largely in other respects, but have 
always stopped short at this point. If an institution, which is the 
darkest blot on our higher civilisation, still be, as many affirm, a 
necessary evil, it must be so because our social laws are incom- 
patible with the laws of physiology, and form a bar to progress in 
sexual morality. 

Writing in a number of the Speaker during September last, 
A. T. Q. C. challenges strong-minded members of the weaker sex, 
thus : 


.. “It would save the public machinery of emotion a great deal of 
fatigue if the ladies who have been freezing our blood, young and middle- 
aged, with stories of the inconvenience found by their sex in associating 
with ours, would put their heads together and formulate their demands. 
The time for definition has come, and, the demands being once defined, 
we might be allowed a spell of quiet in which to study them and find out 
exactly what these ladies want, whether—the point is still obscure—to 
degrade themselves, or to elevate us.” 
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The writer of this paper cannot lay claim to any literary quali- 
fications such as would be conducive to the physical condition above 
portrayed, but must be content with the far humbler task of formu- 
lating a demand which cannot even claim the merit of originality, 
and resolves itself into a plea for Zhe Recognition of the Morality of 
Divorce. Tis based upon the belief that the morality of marriage 
can never be firmly established until side by side with it is placed 
the morality of divorce, and that the second morality is needed to 
complete the first, of which it is, in truth, an integral part. 
So long as this recognition is withheld, so long we shall con- 
tinue to preserve not only the morality but the immorality of 
marriage. 

It will be seen at once that the demand is for a revolution in 
theory rather than in practice, but this is only to proceed in 
due order, since every lasting moral reform must take shape in 
generally acceptable ideas, before these ideas can be transformed 
into practice. 

Any proposals for facilitating divorce are usually met with un- 
compromising disfavour and distrust by orthodox members of society. 
But it cannot be admitted that to believe in the desirability of a 
modification, rather than a stiffening, of existing marriage laws is 
to take a pessimistic view of the situation. On the contrary, it 
implies faith in the progress of moral evolution, if one believes that, 
in a better and purer state of society, it may be possible to allow 
marriage contracts to be dissolved by mutual consent and public 
declaration, without thereby endangering the ideal of monogamous. 
marriage, when such marriage is consecrated by love, sympathy, and 
mutual toleration, and without also incurring the risk of a relapse 
into promiscuity. ‘The study of contemporary savage societies 
proves to us,” writes M. Letourneau, “that promiscuity, without 
rule or restraint, is very rare, even in inferior humanity.” 

Nothing cements the marriage tie like parentage. In this lies 
the main strength of the permanence of marriage unions, and in this 
it will continue to lie, whether such unions are legally enforced up 
to death or not. How much mutual toleration—to say nothing of 
affection—would have to be exhausted before many parents, worthy 
of the title, would consent to snap their tie asunder for any but the 
weightiest reasons ; such reasons as now hold good, or should do so, 
in the Divorce Courts ! 

On the other hand, not even the mutual care of children can be 
said to justify the enforced perpetuation through life of a loveless 
and uncongenial marriage, nor can the home influence of such a 
marriage fail to be baneful to their upbringing. We must also bear 
in mind that, if the divorce of a respectable couple who have lived 
together as man and wife were unaccompanied by social and religious 
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stigma, their children would escape many of the social disadvantages 
it is now their fate to encounter under those circumstances. 

Milton, who based his vindication of the right of divorce on the 
highest moral grounds, wrote: 

“ No effect of tyranny can sit more heavy on the Commonwealth than 
this household unhappiness on the family Farewell all hope of 
true reformation in the State while such an evil as this lies unregarded in 
the house, on the redress whereof depends not only the spiritful and 


orderly life of our grown men, but the willing and careful education of 
our children.” 


Marriages perpetuated by law, and contrary to the wishes of the 
individuals involved, must conduce to individual degradation and 
deterioration, although at present this sacrifice of the individual is 
said to be necessary to the maintenance of the social organism in 
which the institutions of our present form of marriage and of 
‘‘ individual and hereditary property ” are closely allied. The latter 
institution was, according to M. Letourneau, a powerful cause of 
the former; indeed, one writer, L, Morgan, who is quoted by 
him, “does not hesitate to refer monogamic marriage to this sole 
origin.” 

But if the case were to be considered upon its own merits alone 
it could not, in the light of reason or morality, be accounted a moral 
and social crime for a man and a woman to own to the world that 
they have made a mistake in matrimony. 

Divorced couples have been chastised by the scorpions of society 
and religion for long enough; in the earlier stages of society this 
may have been necessary. Now, perhaps, the time is not so far off 
when their punishment, if punishment they merit, may be more 
safely left to the whips and stings of conscience. Some backsliders 
from the paths of even the commonplace virtues there must always 
be in large societies, but the object of social life and social 
institutions should be to make those paths easy of access, and not 
to magnify failures into crimes. 

Divorce is, however, still synonymous with disgrace, since society 
and religion have ordained that, in order to preserve their present 
marriage system intact, those individuals who have made a mistake 
at the outset must sacrifice themselves, through life, to the misery 
of loveless marriage, or else disgrace themselves in escaping this 
penalty. 

Surely no thoughtful person can seriously assert that this life-long 
sacrifice of individuals to a system is in itself a good thing! May 
we not rather look forward hopefully to a future when society will 
have reached a higher level of morality which will render such 
sacrifice no longer either virtuous or expedient; when erring 
humanity will be afforded the opportunity of retrieving even its 
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matrimonial failures; and when the pure ideal of monogamic 
marriage will cease to be sullied, as heretofore, by some of the 
bitterest and most hopeless tears ever shed ? 

Before that happier time can come society will have learnt to feel 
with Milton that : 


“Tt is a less breach of wedlock to part with wise and quiet consent be- 
times than still to soil and profane that mystery of joy and union with a 
polluting sadness and perpetual distemper; for it is not the outward 
continuing of marriage that keeps whole that covenant, but whosover does 
most according to peace and love, whether in marriage or in divorce, he 
it is that breaks marriage least; it being so often w ritten that ‘ Love only 
is the fulfilling of every “commandment.” 


E. M. S$. 





































WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


WiTH unusual courage and constancy to pledges, the Kingston 
Government has, notwithstanding all difficulties and discouragement, 
succeeded in placing our young State in the front rank of nations. 
No longer are our colonists in the anomalous position of being a 
free people, and yet not a free people, whilst half the adult popula- 
tion was still disfranchised. Thus, South Australia has the honour 
of leading the way in one of the most momentous reforms of modern 
times. 

It is perfectly natural here and elsewhere that those who are 
intelligently observing the signs of the times should ask the question 
—How has this come about? Hence an outline of the origin and 
progress of the movement in our colony will not be without interest 
at this juncture. Many persons may remember that in the Parlia- 
mentary Session of 1886, Dr. Stirling moved in this direction by 
introducing his Woman Suffrage Bill, championed also by the rare 
eloquence and logic for which he is so distinguished. His effort, 
however, was not immediately successful. In the following year 
(1887) tidings reached the Social Purity Society of Adelaide that, 
under the sanction of British Law in India, British womanhood in 
every land was being insulted by the knowledge that at every 
military depét so many measures of wheat, and cattle, and sheep, 
and so many women ! were being ‘“‘ requisitioned for the use of Her 
Most Christian Majesty’s troops,” and further, that degradations and 
humiliations foul and fell were being habitually perpetrated upon 
these poor Indian women under the authority of certain Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament. A petition, promoted by the Ladies’ Branch 
of the Social Purity Society, under their beloved leader, Mrs. (now 
Lady) Colton, and signed by 2000 matrons of South Australia, was 
presented to the Governor of the day, Sir William Robinson, by the 
Rey. J. C. Kirby and others, as a deputation from the ladies asking 
that it should be forwarded with a request that Lord Ripon and 
Professor Stuart should take charge thereof, and attend to its due 
presentation at home. The appeal was successful; but the same 
mail which brought news of victory, brought also tidings that there 
were found in the Imperial Parliament men, law-makers t20! who 
shamelessly defended the C.D, Acts, and resisted their abolition. 
At the succeeding monthly meeting of the Ladies’ Social Purity 
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Society of Adelaide, held in the Church Office, June 6, 1888, the 
Honorary Secretary proposed the following question: ‘‘ If women had 
the suffrage, would men, who promulgate and defend such laws, 
be elected to make the laws which women and children should 
obey?” There can be only one reply, and that is emphatically 
“No!” 

The Secretary then laid before the meeting the following resolu- 


tions: (1) “That the moral, social, and industrial interests of © 


” 


women would be advanced by woman’s political enfranchisement. 
(2) ‘That, as the ultimate aim of this Society is the moral elevation 
of women, the Social Purity Society stands pledged to support all 
efforts likely to assist this aim.” Hence it is resolved (3) “ That 
this committee, in the name of the Society, pledges itself to advance 
and support the cause of woman suffrage in this colony.” 

These resolutions were carried unanimously, and immediately 
forwarded to the Social Purity Society’s general Secretary, the Rev. 
J. C. Kirby, who, acting with other friends of this cause, arranged 
a public meeting in the following July (1888), Amongst other 
speeches at that meeting, heart-stirring appeals and thrilling words 
were uttered by Mrs. Mary Lee, who was appointed Honorary Secre- 
tary to the new movement of the day. A few passages from her 
address will serve to recall the fervid oratory which has characterised 
most of the public utterances of this gifted lady, whose voice and 
pen have been constantly employed without fee or reward until the 
work reached the consummation so long and ardently desired. 
She said, ‘“‘ They were no shrieking sisters for woman’s rights, they 
but asked such a modicum of political power as would assist them 
to redress woman’s wrongs—wmoral, social, industrial, and educational. 
The sacred allegory told us that woman was taken from man’s side, 
and by man’s side her Maker placed her, and declared her a help 
for him in counsel, sympathy, and support. If perpetual subjection 
were to be her lot, why not have symbolised this by taking a bone 
from his foot ? . . . . Were men envious or afraid? (Hear, hear.) 
Here we were, in the nineteenth century, trying to get back to first 
principles, and the sooner we got back the better. (Laughter.) 
.... At Willunga we had recently the spectacle of seventeen 
fellow creatures clinging in piteous appeal to the rigging of their 
wrecked vessel, torn and lashed by the wolfish waves, mocked and 
jeered by the demons of suspense and despair, dying a thousand deaths, 
while the men of Australia were talking about what ought to be done. 
They wanted a Grace Darling. Great issues were involved in 
the settlement of the question of woman’s rights—all Christendom 
was interested in it—and there was a rising tide of demand for it. 
The gentlemen of South Australia were heroes in the battle ; 
would they be charioteers in the brave reform, or would they wait 
to be ignominiously dragged in at its wheels? (Laughter and 
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cheers.) She asked the men of the colony to support the franchise 
to women.” (Cheers.) 

At that memorable meeting its was resolved—“'That a Woman 
Suffrage League be formed to obtain legislation conferring on women 
the franchise, on the following principles : 

(1) That the women of the country shall have a voice in 
the choice of representatives to the Houses of Legislature ; 

(2) That the qualifications entitling women to vote shall be 
the same as those which apply to men ; 

(3) That while Woman Suffrage is desired, no claim is sought 
for any right to act as representatives.” 

The Constitution based on those resolutions, although from time 
to time assailed, has been loyally maintained throughout the whole 
struggle, the Trades and Labour Council also manfully supporting it. 

In July 1890, Mr. Hector McLennan, under pressure of business, 
resigned the co-secretaryship in which he had up to this time acted 
with Mrs. Lee. His resignation was very regretfully accepted. 

Next year (1891) Dr. Stirling, hitherto President of the League, 
recognising this as a woman’s movement, deemed it fitting that a 
woman should preside, and therefore gave place to Lady Colton, who 
has ever since been as a sheet-anchor of the movement. Dr. Stirling 
and Miss Spence were then elected as Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Charles 
Birks continuing, as from the first, to act as Honorary Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Mary Lee, who initiated the movement, being re-elected as 
Honorary Secretary. 

Mr, R. Caldwell’s heroic championship for this right through the 
Parliamentary Sessions of 1889-90 has now become historic. In 
1891 it was necessary that the League should re-assert its adherence 
to the original Constitution, and therefore, at a meeting of Council 
summoned for the purpose, it was resolved—‘ That this Council 
holds itself pledged to woman suffrage in its integrity in accordance 
with the cardinal principles of the Woman Suffrage League.” 

In May of that year (1891) a deputation from the Council of the 
League waited on the Premier, Hon. Thomas Playford, endeavouring 
to secure from him a promise to make woman suffrage part of his 
policy for the ensuing Session. This proved unsuccessful, and 
fruitless appeals were made to various Ministries until the reins of 
Government came into the hands of Sir J. Downer, who expressed 
his sympathy with the movement. His stay in office was only of 
short duration, however, and there was no specially forward move- 
ment of the cause until the present Premier, assisted by his adroit 
colleagues, succeeded, amongst other Liberal Acts, in placing on our 
Statute Book the Woman Suffrage Act of 1894. 

The movement has been nobly assisted by the W.C.T.U. and its 
President, Mrs, Nicholls. This association, whilst not making 
Woman Suffrage the primary object of its advocacy, nevertheless 
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rendered excellent service in obtaining signatures to the petitions 
of over 11,000 women. 

The Hon. G. C. Hawker very kindly took charge of those petitions, 
and presented them to the Legislature. 

Those who desire to follow more minutely the progressive details 
of this struggle are referred to the Reports of the Woman Suffrage 
League of 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. Copies of these documents may be 
obtained on application to the Honorary Secretary. In the Reports, 
too, will be found the names of those friends whose loyal support has 
encouraged the workers and sustained them in their efforts; and 
now, one and all, they share in the glorious victory which has been 
achieved. 

Cuas. H. Martrers. 





AMPTHILL: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Some eight miles from Bedford—behind the high and leafy ridge 
whose contrast with the plain beneath, it issaid, may have suggested 
to Bunyan the idea of his ‘‘ Delectable Mountains ”—nestles the 
little market-town of Ampthill. A place of considerable importance 
in the time of Henry VIIL., it still has an air of proud and aristo- 
cratic seclusion. Vast avenues meander up the sides of its hills, 
and cast their sombre shadows in gardens once tenanted by lord and 
lady. 

Oaks, so old that numbers of them were declared unfit for the 
use of the navy nearly 250 years ago, stand in withered majesty in 
its park, gape cavern-like in their trunks, and occasionally fling down 
a branch in windy weather as if in defiance of Time itself. Twisted, 
gnarled, and furrowed by the lightning, Briareus-like they lift on 
high their myriad arms. 

Sometimes we see one among them full of lusty life, yet with the 
first commencement of decay traceable in a withered branch thrust- 
ing itself through all its wealth of greenery like to the antlers of a 
stag at bay. In another it is just the reverse, being, to all appear- 
ance, dead from root to top, save where one or two boughs, mantling 
in all their pristine foliage, seem determined to resist ‘ the 
avenger” to the bitter end. And when at last we see them stand, 
stunted and leafless, unchanging at the breath of spring or blasts of 
winter, their shattered trunks seem yawning here and there into the 
likeness of the human countenance, distorted, wrinkled with a 
ghastly grin, such as Doré has shown in his drawings of the soul- 
haunted forest of Dante’s Inferno. But Time and the freaks of 
Nature are not wholly accountable for their fantastic forms. They 
lost many of their tops at the time of their survey by Cromwell's 
commissioners, who cutting them off for fear the Royalist navy 
should benefit by their timbers, left the blackened, mouldering 
trunks to frown over the destructiveness of Puritanical foresight in 
a more peaceful age. One colossus (the “ Leaden Oak”), which has 
stretched out an arm in length and bulk like to the fabled sea-serpent 
or antediluvian monster, has affixed to its rugged breast the follow- 
ing liaes, whose vigorous and earnest sentiment perhaps justifies 
their author in his hope of their immortality. They are dated 1826, 
and have been ascribed to Samuel Rogers : 
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“ Majestic Tree, whose wrinkled form has stood, 
Age after Age the Patriarch of the wood ; 
Thou who hast seen a thousand springs unfold 
Their ravel’d buds, and dip their flowers in gold, 
Ten thousand times yon Moon relight her horn, 
And that bright star of Evening gild the morn. 
Gigantic Oak, thy hoary head sublime, 
Erewhile must perish in the wreck of time. 
Should round thy head innocuous lightnings shoot, 
And no fierce whirlwinds shake thy steadfast root, 
Yet shalt thou fall—thy leafy tresses fade, 
And those bare scattered antlers strew the glade. 
Arm after Arm shall leave the mouldering bust, 
And thy firm fibres crumble into dust ; 
The Muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 
And by her powerful art prolong thy fame. 
Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches play, 
And bloom for ever in th’ immortal lay.” 


Many of the houses in the town, like its oaks, have doubtless 
seen some of the bright pageantry of the good old times, though 
their warm red brick, mellowed as might be said with the “light of 
other days,” now only echoes to the revelry of an occasional fair, or 
the still more modern, and perhaps not-much-more-musical, clamour 
of General Booth’s disciples. Before one house stands conspicu- 
ously an elaborately wrought-iron gateway, its airy tracery and 
flowing lines prolific in those “curves of beauty” eulogised by 
Hogarth, and flanked by red brick pillars surmounted by solemn, 
funereal-looking urns of stone. It was probably the entrance to an 
older and grander mansion than that before which its dignified 
portals now open, though the house within contains a mantelpiece 
carved by a master hand. Out of its wood has grown a graceful 
festoon of fruit and flowers that, stretching naturally from end to 
end, vie in artistic elaboration with the gateway without. 

Staircases of lustrous oak, low-pitched ceilings with heavy 
rafters, jutting casements, through whose lozenged-shaped panes we 
could well imagine gazing the belaced and berufiled gallants of 
Charles or Anne, are still met with here and there in the town, 
telling of a time when men wrought to endure, when solidity was 
combined with elegance, and before the jerry-builder had arisen to 
deface the land. 

Lord Verulam’s dictum, that “all beauty requires a certain pro- 
portion of strangeness,” could have had few dissentients among 
the builders and architects of Ampthill, judging from the hetero- 
geneous order of the houses they have at widely different periods 
erected. In some parts of the town this charm of irregularity is 
very conspicuous, the houses with walls of a variety of tints follow- 
ing one another with a bold disregard to architectural order and 
method. It appears as if the successive builders had been seized 
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with a spirit of emulation in their constructions, and tacitly resolved 
to erect each house on as different a scale as possible to its neigh- 
bour, displaying even considerable ingenuity of resource in the 
furtherance of this design. 

Here a tall, bran-new villa looks down sideways with an 
air of disdain from the height of its three stories upon a good old 
mansion of dingy colour, built perhaps in the time of the early 
Georges ; and that linked with a row of tenements, smaller in size 
yet equal in age, seems like some threadbare aristocrat relying for 
support upon a band of old retainers. Further on come a line of 
cottages that, differing in every detail except height,. have re- 
treated from the roadway as if to settle the question of windows 
and roofs amicably amidst themselves; while a little old house, 
carefully propped up betwixt two tall neighhours, if having reason 
to be thankful for their friendly support, might also be supposed to 
expostulate on the score of undue compression. Several of the 
noble occupiers of the house in the park have left memorials of 
themselves in the town. 

Thirsty dogs and cattle have reason to be grateful to the beno- 
volence of a former Earl of Upper Ossory, who in 1785 erected 
a pump and obelisk in the centre of the Market Place; while Lady 
Holland planted an avenue of limes near the Woburn Road in imita- 
tion of that at Madrid. It is termed “The Alameda,” and its 
mingling branches stretch a far-reaching roof of green to where the 
fir woods cast a deeper shadow, diffuse their scented odours, and 
create a silence that is unbroken, save when the wind rushes through 
their tops with the sound of a breaking sea. The mention of these 
memorials leads us to the church of St. Andrew, where a mural 
monument, if not of the beauty of the avenue, or utility of the 
obelisk, is yet deserving of a passing notice. It is erected to the 
memory of Richard Nicolls, sometime governor of Long Island, who 
fell in a naval acticn betwixt England and Holland in 1672. And 
as a pleasing departure from the generality of such memorials, 
that content themselves with catalogues of the somewhat mono- 
tonous virtues of those whom they are designed to perpetuate, 
this, in lieu of the decorative skull and cross-bones, enshrines in its 
marble the identical cannon ball by which the said Richard Nicolls 
came by his end, with the inscription “Instramentum Mortis et 
Immortalitatis.” We have said that Ampthill was a place of some 
note in the time of Henry VIII. And that royal and enthusiastic 
student of the law of divorce had reason indeed to feel some 
interest in its locality. 

A little way outside the town, near the edge of a gentle acclivity 
in the Park, stands a cross, its grey and gothic form contrasting 
well with the surrounding greensward and peaceful landscape. It 
marks the site of Ampthill Castle, built in the fifteenth century by Sir 
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John Cornwall, one of the English leaders at Agincourt. It was here 
Queen Katharine of Arragon resided during the hearing of her trial 
at Dunstable ;' and often, we doubt not, she paced this natural 
terrace of green turf, reflecting on the transitory nature of human 
felicity, and its still greater uncertainty when dependant on the 
stability of royal affections. It must have been a commanding 
position for a fortress, looking over the tree-tops beneath to where 
the distance is closed by low-lying hills, over whose ridges one 
catches a glimpse of a horizon, dim, misty, and vast as the ocean 
itself. The cross, erected by the Earl of Upper Ossory in 1773, 
bears a shield on which the arms of Castile and Arragon are 
quartered with the lions of England. : 

On its base are inscribed the following lines from the pen of 
Horace Walpole : 


“Tn days of old, here Ampthill’s towers were seen, 

The mournful refuge of an injured Queen ; 

Here flow’d her pure but unavailing tears ; 

Here blinded zeal sustain’d her sinking years, 

Yet Freedom hence her radiant banner wav’d, 

And Love aveng’d a realm by priests enslav’d. 

From Katharine’s wrongs a nation’s bliss was spread, 
And Luther’s light from Henry’s lawless bed.” 


In the valley beneath the mansion built by Lord Ashburnham in 
1694 is seen, once the seat of the Earl of Upper Ossory and of 
Lord Holland, and at the present time the residence of Lady 
Ampthill. 

It stands at the foot of a long and lordly avenue of limes, that 
now, kindled with all the pomp and blazonry of autumn, proclaim 
the year’s decline in hues that glow and burn. Not far off, too, 
the ‘‘ Yardly Oak” mantles its cumbrous arms with leafy drapery 
of dusky brown, a few withered boughs alone showing where Time's 
sickle has reaped and garnered in its store. Unbent it bears its 
weight of centuries, telling on its mighty trunk the short history of 
a long life: 

“ T was a bauble once—a cup and ball 
Which babes might play with, and the thievish jay 
Seeking for food with ease might have purloined 
The auburn nut that held me—swallowed down 
My yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all my embryo vastness at a gulp. 
But fate my growth decreed.” 


Nor must the neighbouring ruins of Houghton, fast mingling with 


1 ‘The Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princess lay.”’ 
Henry V111., Act iv., Scene 1. 
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their parent earth, be forgotten, showing, as they do even in their 
decay, how grand the mansion was of which they once formed part. 

From between the aged elms that fringe the path that leads to 
them smiles a landscape that would have gladdened the heart of 
Constable ; where meadow and woodland unroll themselves, and 
where pasture-belted hamlet and nestling cottage lead on the eye 
from point to point to where, far in the distance, the slender spire 
of St. Paul’s at Bedford rises from surrounding dark purple shadow. 

Situated on the northern slope of a hill, Houghton House partly 
overlooks this view. A somewhat romantic interest attaches to it, 
as having been the home of that Countess of Pembroke whose virtues 
and talents have been so tenderly recorded in Ben Jonson’s famous 
epitaph. ‘‘ Learned and fair and good,” it was for her amusement, 
too, Sir Philip Sidney wrote the Arcadia, which work a poetical 
but doubtful tradition affirms he commenced under the shade of a 
pear-tree near the entrance to the park. Built from designs by 
Inigo Jones in 1616, in the English Renaissance style of architecture, 
Houghton must have been a fitting and stately home for the countess, 
with its white gleaming Doric and Ionic columns, and walls that 
rose a landmark for many miles round. 

Here also Christian, Countess of Devonshire, came to seek solace 
and retirement at the house of her brother, the Earl of Elgin, after 
the battle of Worcester, in 1651. She stayed for three years, 
“lightening,” as the author of her life quaintly observes, “ her griefs 
and her expenses.”' But houses, like families, have their vicissi- 
tudes, and Houghton was not to be exempt from the common lot. 
After passing through the hands of various noble proprietors—of 
Lord Bruce in 1630, and of his descendants, the Earls of Elgin and 
Aylesbury—it was finally dismantled in 1794 by the Russells, and 
the materials went towards the building of the Swan Inn at 
Bedford. 

Now the elm, the elder, and the thorn-tree flourish in and around 
its walls. Birds and bees wing their busy ways in its roofless 
chambers, and people its solitude with their innocent life. Still on 
the frieze of its west front bristles the porcupine of the Sidneys, 
side by side with the bear and ragged staff of the Dudleys, together 
with the twining cyphers of those who once made merry within its 
precincts. And over all the lustrous ivy has run riot from basement 
to coping-stone, twines round the tottering pillars of its porticoes, 
and cleaves to the vacant hearth. 

For where man has ceased to exist the strong life of Nature has 
broken forth, and, usurping the scene of his grandeur, preaches 
from every nook and corner the stern moral of its decay. 


C. Wynn WILLIAMS. 


1 Lyson’s Magna Britannia. 











OUR DEFENCELESS NAVY. 


Ir is somewhat strange that in the recent parliamentary debate on 
the Naval Estimates, when a loan was sanctioned for about 
£8,700,000, no allusion was made to the defenceless state of our 
ships of war against torpedoes. Not one of the representatives of 
the outports, naval officers, shipbuilders, and others thoroughly 
competent to discuss the question, neither the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Sir E. J. Reed, nor any other member even alluded to 
the subject. While provision is being made to render the harbours 
of Dover, Portland, and Gibraltar torpedo-proof, our magnificent 
and costly warships are still left to be mercilessly shattered and 
exploded by a torpedo. Surely the taxpayers and the general public, 
who vote so liberally funds for vessels and coast defences, should 
consider this imminent danger in future naval warfare. 

The words of Fulton in the early part of the century would seem 
to have been almost prophetic. In a letter of his, after detailing 
his first steam voyage up the Hudson river in 1807, he goes on to 
state : 

“Tt is not so important as the torpedo system of defence and 
attack, for out of this will grow the liberty of the sea, an object of 
importance to the welfare of every civilised country. 

‘Thousands of witnesses have now seen the steamboat in rapid 
movement, and they believe ; but they have not seen a ship of war 
destroyed by a torpedo, and they do not believe.” 

Nowadays, almost every one has seen, or at least read and heard 
of, the wholesale destruction of costly vessels of war by torpedoes 
in many seas. 

Fulton christened these projectiles torpedoes, from the electric, 
or torpedo eel. 

Since the introduction of these offensive weapons, locomotive tor- 
pedoes have been invented, and, as the name implies, these torpedoes 
are driven through the water by compressed air or other motive- 
power, by which they are able to travel at the rate of 30 knots an 
hour, and this speed is kept up until they reach the vessel. These 
torpedoes carry an explosive charge of 200 lbs. 

The present system of net-defence, with which our vessels of war 
are alone provided, is utterly useless to stop a modern locomotive 
torpedo. 
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Consequently it is necessary, before incurring a heavy expenditure 
of several millions of money, to render our fleet secure. For the editor 
of the London Standard well observed, in an article on the Magniji- 
cent, ‘That such huge and costly vessels are at the mercy of a 
wretched torpedo is a melancholy discount from their excellence.” 

It is therefore imperative to find a suitable form of defence, and 
one that the torpedo cannot penetrate. This has been invented by 
Dr. G. H. Jones, of London, and most favourably reported on by 
many naval officers and marine engineers. 

The crinoline of wire netting which is now in general use in the 
Royal Navy would have been fairly effective in arresting the early 
torpedoes, but the locomotive torpedoes of the present day are fitted 
with a cutting arrangement at the fore end of the torpedo capable 
of cutting the netting, and passing through the aperture which the 
spear and scissors-like arrangement have made, and thus torpedoing 
the vessel, which means instant destruction to a costly warship in 
a few minutes. 

Dr. Jones’s invention consists of a solid casing of steel, an eighth 
of an inch or more in thickness, which is much more manageable 
than the crinoline now employed, as it can be lowered from the 
deck to protect the ship’s bilge, and worked by the engines. It 
can also be raised above the water-line, so as not to impede the 
ship’s speed, and hence does not require the whole ship’s company 
to put it into gear. 

Surely this plan might be adopted, looking at the great cost of 
one of our ironclads and at the enormous value of our steam navy 
in general, on which so many millions have been spent. 

Even if the lives jeopardised and the cost of but one of our war- 
ships could be saved by the adoption of this invention, the nation of 
taxpayers would be thankful. Supposing that one of our ironclads 
were thus blown up by a torpedo, she could not readily and easily 
be replaced. Such a vessel takes time and money to build, and in 
case of war this delay might be fatal to our prestige and commerce, 
to say nothing of the heavy loss of life, and money expended which 
the British taxpayers would be called upon to make good. 

Looking at the damage done by torpedoes in the American Civil 
War, and at the recent destruction of the Chinese fleet by torpedoes, 
and while every European and American naval Power is experiment- 
ing on submarine boats and the effects of torpedoes, conscious that 
these will be the most powerful instruments of warfare in any future 
naval engagement, our Board of Admiralty continues inactive and 
supine, taking no remedial measures to provide an effective torpedo- 
guard for our ships against torpedo attacks. 

Captain Sidney Eardley-Wilmot, R.N., late chief torpedo expert 
to the Admiralty, in his report on Dr. Jones’s invention, says : 

“Tt forms, when all the shields are in position, a complete outer 
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skin, with an intervening cushion of water, sufficient to maintain 
the hull from vital injury.” He further goes on to say, “ This plan 
now proposed by Dr. Jones is, in my opinion, the best which has 
yet been put forward for guarding against the terrible effects of 
locomotive torpedo attacks.” 

We are not concerned with moored torpedoes. These can be 
destroyed by counter-miuing, and our splendid warships and floating 
batteries have cost the British taxpayer millions of money.’ 

If we are still to maintain our supremacy on the sea and afford 
protection to our colonies and commerce, we should at once adopt 
an effective mode of rendering our ironclads invulnerable to the 
insidious attacks of the petty hornets, torpedo projectiles, which can 
do so much mischief to our fleet. 

Science and inventive ingenuity have made wonderful. progress 
in the last half-century. We have adopted generaily steam as our 
motive-power in navigation, have used steel as a material in building 
ships, have encased our war-vessels in stout armour-plates, but still 
much remains to be done to render the immersed and most vulnerable 
portions of the ship impervious to the attacks of submarine boats 
and torpedoes. : 

The hull of the warship is protected by thick armour-plates ; 
but what is more important, and still left defenceless, is the unseen 
and submerged portion of the vessel. This is still open to the 
attacks of locomotive torpedoes. 

A ship being a movable target, might get out of the way of the 
fire of a powerful opponent, but if struck by a torpedo, it would 
mean instant explosion and destruction to a costly war-vessel and 
her living freight. 

But beyond these considerations from a humanitarian and intrinsic 
point of view, the critical worth of such a vessel in time of war 
would be incalculable. 

Electricity and modern explosives have superseded gunpowder as 
attacking forces in submarine operations, and chemists have revolu- 
tionised former, and now obsolete, inventions by the discovery of 
nitro-compounds which detonate as readily, whether they contain 
30 or 40 per cent. of water. For particular purposes, these new 
explosives are far more effective than gunpowder ; and each explo- 
sive has a part of its own to perform. 

The Russians, the French, and the Americans are seeking to 
give protection to the underwater part of their battleships, looking 
at the exigencies and probabilities of ordinary torpedo warfare in 
the future. 

In the United States, the Holland Torpedo Boat Company has 


1 Large sums of money are yearly expended upon the construction of torpedo 
boats and torpedo boat catchers, whilst the ship itself is left totally unprotected 
against the deadly effect of a direct torpedo attack. 
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secured a commission to build a submarine boat for their Navy, at a 
cost of £30,000; but all our Admiralty have done is to order some 
twenty new torpedo boats, and the same number of torpedo boat 
destroyers to be built. The defenceless state of our Navy is no 
secret at the Admiralty, and, forgetting their several well-known 
mistakes, they sit content with folded hands, and will only awake 
when they find out too late that other naval Powers have adopted 
the new defensive inventions. The opinions of all competent 
parties confirm the assertions we have made. 

Lord Armstrong has well stated that these stupendous warships 
cannot be built invulnerable, and their cost is so enormous that we 
cannot have a numerous Navy with such vessels. Therefore, it 
behoves us to protect them as we best can. Sir Edward J. Reed, 
M.P., also justly remarks : 

‘** In view of the enormous experimental and actual outlay in all 
navies of the world upon torpedo defences of mere network, it may 
be presumed that it is of vital advantage to arrest an approaching 
torpedo, at a distance of several feet from the bottom of the attacked 
ship. These net defences are assuredly much inferior in many 
respects to the sheet steel defence provided by Dr. Jones, especially 
as regards the relative quickness and efficiency of bringing them 
into and out of position, operations for which Dr. Jones makes 
provision by means of most ingenious, but perfectly sound, mechani- 
cal arrangements. The torpedo-guard of Dr. Jones protects the 
bilges of the ship, from the keel outwards, in a manner wholly 
unapproached by the net system, or any other system with which 
I am acquainted.” 

Among other favourable opinions of Dr. Jones’s invention, we 
may cite that of Mr. C. J. Mare, the naval constructor, who has 
built so many warships for the British Admiralty and foreign 
Governments, who considers it in every respect a complete pro- 
tection against torpedoes. 

With this general concensus of opinion, steps should therefore 
be taken to secure the property of the nation, and. to make safe our 
first line of defence, and to protect our sea fortresses from the 
attacks of torpedoes. 

TRON-CLAD. 





THE CRISIS IN FREE THOUGHT. 


THE current of civilised thought seems to have arrived again at a 
turning of the tide. , 

In his New Years number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Brunetiére, in the name of the newest French thinking, an- 
nounces the partial “ failures,” if not the total “bankruptcy,” of 
what he calls science. In England, which in all such matters comes 
loitering a half-generation behind its neighbours, there are signs of 
a like reaction coming. The generation which followed John 
Stuart Mill and Carlyle and Cardinal Newman has been succeeded 
by one looking to Matthew Arnold for its negative criticism, and to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer for positive leading. Its freedom of thought 
has found play in what may be called the physical energy of the 
universe ; in its correlations and conservation, in its manifestations, 
infinitely varied, yet absolutely ordered and subject to law. The 
sum of knowledge which is the result has, little by little, taken 
to itself exclusively the epithet of “natural” and the name of 
** science.” 

The rising generation threatens to discover that equally natural 
and equally a fact in the world’s existence, and therefore an object- 
matter of true science, is that representative being in the intellect 
whose energy moves the individual man and the societies of men. 
The coming crisis in free thought will turn precisely on the nature 
of the study to be given to these idées-forces. 

In the future as in the past, free thought, to have its perfect 
work, must remember its proper office in the intellectual evolution 
of man. It is not a method of augmenting the number of scientific 
truths ; it is not an instrument of science at all. It is simply a 
condition necessary to the fit exercise of the human reason. The 
intellect must be allowed to examine, independently of other control 
than the natural laws of its own working, all the facts pertaining 
to the questions brought before it. What these questions shall be, 
their relative importance, and the order of their coming up, will be 
determined by the needs of mankind and that conflict of ideas among 
men which is the intellectual counterpart of the physical struggle for 
life. It is when the verifiable facts, which give rise to ideas, are 
neglected in favour of some system cunningly devised from the ideas 
themselves, that the leaders in the free thought of one generation 
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first drop behind the minds of a newer day, and finally remain 
stranded on some orthodox sandbank of their own. They have not, 
in the words of Schiller, loved truth more than their system. 

From certain recurring phenomena (such as the frequent excursus 
of that populariser of present science, Mr. Grant Allen, on Immor- 
tality, the new Hedonism, e¢ de guibusdam aliis), one might almost 
conclude that the orthodoxy of evolution bars the way to the newest 
free thought. 

The changes of matter, even where it underlies the phenomena of 
mind, consist in motion—in the glow of potential existence as it 
becomes actual. The studies of the generation which is passing have 
dealt almost exclusively with these material changes, with the facts 
of evolution, and with doctrines of descent. But man cannot live on 
the Book of Genesis alone, on a perpetual history of developments. 
He needs also the law and the prophets. And these must be based 
on changes, it is true, but on changes that differ from physical 
motion and the generation of living forms by all that distance which 
for ever separates the scientific representation of the universe into a 
duality of matter and mind. A philosophy that goes deeper than 
verifiable science may seek to establish all changing reality in a 
fundamental unity ; but this does not concern the scientific study of 
the changes themselves. 

It is here that the prevailing methods of study may lead to the 
forgetfulness of an axiom as old as Aristotle and the schoolmen— 
Ceneratio rei non est ejus constitutio. 

Thus the genesis of the idea of immortality after death has little 
or nothing to do with its present validity, whether we decide that it 
represents a fact or not. That the morality which holds our civili- 
sation together is an inheritance by tradition from the past founds no 
legitimate criticism of its binding power here and now. The here- 
dity which is so commonly made an excuse for vice, the transmission 
from parent to child of predispositions to evil, or even of acquired 
characters potential with crime, cannot, without further proof, be 
taken as nullifying the force of moral ideas which education may 
have implanted in the child’s mind. 

On the other hand, of what practical use is the comparative study 
of the great world-religions, in their rise and spread and decline, 
unless attention is paid to this energy of ideas making their way in 
minds and resulting in actions of the will in spite of the most un- 
favourable material conditions? And how shall society deal with 
its criminal crowds and sects, with Judge Lynch and militant 
anarchy, if the idea which unites and directs their activity is 
neglected, and heed is given only to material circumstances, which 
may be favourable to the exercise of the evil activity, but are power- 
less of themselves to bring it into existence? Again, it is hard to 
see how an historical explanation of the way in which society came 
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to be organised as it is can ever appease the quarrel between capital 
and labour, which is the outcome of that organisation. 

The morality of men and the ethics of associations of men may 
be inextricably bound up with material conditions, just as the least 
motation in thought depends on some corresponding motion in the 
brain. But moral obligation, duty and right, the perception of 
truth and beauty and goodness, all that gives man his special place 
in nature, are based on verifiable facts of another order. These 
facts are what I may call the natural, necessary, spontaneous con- 
tents of all thought—something which is ever present in conscious- 
ness—the most potent of all the ideés-forces—the manifold conscious 
endeavour after self-existence. 

Professor Huxley, lifting once more the banner of free thought in 
his Romanes lecture on Lvolution and Ethics, has reminded us that 
the survivors in the physical struggle for life are the materially 
strongest, and not the fittest ethically. An almost forgotten 
thinker of forty years since, whose pre-Darwinian phraseology 
curiously crops up in all the recent philosophy of evolution, had 
already touched explicitly on this seeming contradiction in his own 
conclusions, In A Discourse on Ethics of the School of Paley, pub- 
lished in 1839, William Smith frankly defended the derivative view 
of our moral judgment, or ‘“‘ sentiment,” as he preferred to call it. 


“This moral sentiment, however authoritative, is but a result of the 
play of our desires and the exercise of our reason, under a social condition 
of existence.” 


From this social condition—natural, necessary, spontaneous— 
springs inevitably an idea that becomes an imperious force. 


“A new want arises, perpetual, and that can never be shaken cff—a 
want the summary of a thousand wants—the want of the good opinion of 
these fellow men.” 


Nearly twenty years later, in 1857, the author of Thorndale : or, 
the Conflict of Opinions, has recognised something which underlies 
every perpetual want of this kind, whether new or old. It is the 
one thing unchanging in the midst of change—the tendency in all 
things to self-existence, consciously or unconsciously, each after its 
kind. This is not a mere passive “ Becoming,” as Hegel would 
have it; but it is what Aristotle meant when he described pleasure 
as “ conscious rest in a fulness of connatural activity.” 

“Tt won’t do, Thorndale. This impersonal and pantheistic way of 
thinking does not accord with our nature; not, at least, with the nature 


of an Englishman. We live self-centred. J am more thana life; I am 
the somewhat who has the life and means to keep it.” 


Luxmore, the poet who has reached this sane conclusion, is not 
far from accepting this scholastic definition of morality : “ Deliberate 
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conformity with the order of Nature as presented to the intellect ”— 
something which far transcends physiological psychology, without 
being the less a fact. 


“Each individual man stands eternally face to face with a created 
nature. He receives it all, learns from it all, and stands also in clear 
contrast to it all. That seeming contradiction is the secret of his great- 
ness. There you have my last word.” 


Even Seckendorf, physician and frankly Materialist, finds a fact 
in the thinking which, however inseparable from the brain in his 
system, he must still acknowledge to be a distinct reality. 


‘1 think one idiot humbles us all. The disease of the cretin is some- 
times partially curable. As the physician conquers the malady—as a 
purer blood is produced—as this and that tissue is restored or raised to its 
normal susceptibility—lo ! a glimmer of the soul appears! The Mahometan 
would, I suppose, tell us that the physician is summoning it from heaven. 
To the physician it seems very clear that the animal health he has 
partially restored was that missing link in the great established order of 
development, without which there could be no higher thinking than the 
idiot had displayed.” 


It is the task set before the coming free thought to study loyally 
and independently this “higher thinking,” and with it that esse 
representandi which is a fact in Nature equally with the esse essendi, 
which alone until now has been the object-matter of evolutionary 
science. ‘This answers to the initial statement of Aristotle in his 
treatise on Morals, which he bases on the proper activity of man in 
Nature. For man “ not only obeys reason ; he also possesses reason 
as his own, and has the understanding of the reason which he 
possesses, ” 

StoppaRD DEwey. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO SAMOA 
AND THE HOME OF THE LATE 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Ir was in the month of December 1892, that I sailed from San 
Francisco on the ss. Monowai bound for Sydney vid Hawaii, the 
Samoan Islands and Auckland. 

Among our first-cluss passengers was Mr. L ,a United States 
Commissioner for the Chicago Exposition, bound for Samoa in search 
of exhibits, and a young Englishman who, like myself, was travelling 
for pleasure or adventure, anxious also to visit those parts of the 
world which are not the beaten paths of the ordinary tourist. By 
the “ ordinary tourist ” I do not mean that variety so well known by 
his pith helmet, sun-glasses, green-lined parasol, and a constant 
habit of pointing his field-glasses at everything and everybody, but 
I would imply the man who travels in ease and luxury, and does 
not care to search out primitive and interesting spots at the expense 
of his personal comfort. 

A week of rolling and tossing, due to the trade-winds which 
blow along the Western coast of North America with almost cease- 
less regularity, gave us a rare appetite for the pleasure of the day 
spent in wandering about Honolulu—the capital of the Sandwich 
group—enjoying the beauties of the palm avenues and lovely gardens 
brilliant with delicate-coloured Bougain villeas, scarlet acacias, and a 
wealth of other flowers. Only those who have spent some days on 
the dreary waste of the sea can know what a delight to the eye are 
the tropical beauties of brilliant flowers and luxuriant foliage, and, 
above all, how delicious is the perfume-laden air of a tropic isle after 
the unvarying salt odour of the sea. What an impressive experience 
is a first sight of a tropical land and all its wondrous vegetation ; 
more especially to botanists and lovers of flowers, who recognise with 
delight many varieties of plants, which heretofore they have only 
seen carefully nurtured under glass, growing with a _ wild 
luxuriance, and lading the air with a perfume unknown to dwellers 
in temperate climes. 

It was with regret that we found ourselves once more on board 
ship, moving slowly away from the wharf, surrounded by little 
naked boys diving for coins thrown from the ship, and our decks 
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strewn with beautiful flowers brought in wreaths and garlands by the 
Hawaiian girls as tribute to their departing friends—an ancient 
custom in these islands. ‘This short visit to an oasis in the desert 
of the Pacific gave us fresh courage for the week’s voyage which lies 
between Hawaii and Samoa, across that part of the ocean where 
scarcely a bird is seen, and never a sail in sight on account of all 
sailing-ships taking another course to catch the trade-winds. Here, 
on this waste of heaving waters, no living object is seen but the 
silvery flying-fish which leap from the sapphire-blue water and, 
skimming through the air for a distance, sometimes of a hundred 
yards, drop back like shot into the wondrous ocean. 

It was during the next few days that the young Englishman, 
K , and I decided to throw in our lot with Mr. L , and get 
off at the Samoan group, taking our chance when we might get a 
boat to go on to the Fijian Islands. 

On December 21, four days ont of Honolulu, we crossed the 
equator. It was then that K. and I became true sons of Nep- 
tune, submitting ourselves to be liberally soapsudded over head and 
face, and subsequently to be ignominiously ducked in a large canvas 
tank by the relentless satellites of Father Neptune, in order to buy 
our birthright in the conventional and orthodox manner. After all 
it was not so very uncomfortable, a bath on deck on a hot tropical 
evening is anything but unpleasant, and even if we were not enter- 
tained by the process, at least it afforded considerable amusement 
to all the passengers, who were collected on the upper deck viewing 
our discomfort by the aid of an electric search-light turned upon the 
scene. 

Three days later, coming up on deck at 7.30 a.M., I found that 
land was just in sight. That shout of ‘Land, ho!” what life it 
gives to people weary of the sight of the sea and the daily routine 
of shipboard life, and what hope, what fresh courage and 
determination must it give to the worn-out and starving survivors 
of a shipwrecked crew. It was very hot, the thermometer in the 
wind stood at 85° Fahr., and we almost dreaded what it would be 
like in Samoa. Four hours later we dropped anchor in the harbour of 
Apia, having cautiously entered by one of the openings in the reef which 
form the entrances to all the natural harbours of these coral islands. 
It was a wonderful scene, with a varied beauty and interest which 
even the excessive heat could not mar. Behind us the eternal swell 
of the vast Pacific thundered on the resistless coral reef, the white 
foam of the billows contrasting exquisitely with the deep blue of 
the bay. Before us stretched the yellow sandy shore, dotted here 
and there with native huts and low bungalows, and running out into 
numerous little points and capes, on which the cocoanuts waved 
their plumed heads in the soft air and bathing sunshine of the 
Pacific. Behind the straggling little town, to a height of 4000 feet, 
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rose the mountains, majestic, irregular, and clothed with a wondrous 
mass of vegetation broken here and there by rocky projections, and 
tiny silvery waterfalls which glistened among the pale-foliaged 
banana and the dark-leaved mango. About 1000 feet above the 
bay, on the side of the mountain of Vala, a thin blue wreath of 
smoke, curling up among the trees, showed signs of a human habita- 
tion ; this was pointed out to us as the home of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—but more of that anon. By this time our ship was 
surrounded by native canoes offering for sale all kinds of tropical 
fruits—huge pineapples at three a shilling, large baskets of plaited 
palm-leaves filled with limes, great clusters of ripe bananas, and 
beautiful masses of white coral of various formations, besides plaited- 
grass fans, carved walking-sticks and war-clubs, queerly coloured 
parrots in bamboo cages, and a host of other curiosities. However, 
none of these, with the exception of the fruit, tempted us very 
much, as we knew that in a three-weeks’ sojourn on the island we 
should have plenty of time for picking up curiosities. 

Most of our passengers now went ashore to enjoy the few hours 
which the Monowai was to spend in harbour, but we stopped to col- 
lect our light luggage—sending the heavy part of it on to Auckland 
—and did not leave the ship till after lunch. This was Christmas 
Eve, and, as I should like to describe my first impressions as a new- 
comer on the shores of those lands so well known to us in the 
thrilling stories of our childhood, the South Sea Islands, 1 cannot, 
I think, do better than quote from my journal the freshly graven 
impressions which I wrote at that time. 

“ Ania, Dec. 24th, 1893.—At 2.30 we took leave of our com- 
pagnons de voyage; and our boats, loaded with our luggage and 
paddled by natives, pushed out from the ship’s side. The heat on 
the water was terrific ; after being accustomed on board ship to live 
always under awnings, we were little habituated to the fierce rays 
of the snn which beat down upon our open boat. However, when 
we rowed inshore it was comparatively cool. The hotel—soi- 
disant—is kept by a German and his native wife, and would not 
recommend itself to any traveller who studies his comfort. Of a 
variety of food, the fruit is the only thing which recommends itself, 
meat being scarce and not very good ; butter is only available in tins 
in a preserved form, and the bread is often inhabited by multitudes 
of tiny ants. However, the natives raise a great many pigs, so that 
pork is plentiful on the islands. Imported liquors can be had in 
any quantity, but of course these, like the water, are quite tepid.” 

We went for a stroll as soon as we had got our luggage into the 
hotel. It is really difficult to realise that one is not dreaming. 
Here we are in the South Sea Islands where the scenes of so many 
of our childish tales of adventure were laid, in the midst of ex- 
cannibals perhaps, though there is, I believe, no historical record of 
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the Samoans ever having been cannibals. As I copy this out from 
my journal, a report comes from Samoa that one native has been 
sentenced to death, and two others to terms of imprisonment, for 
having murdered two black plantation labourers, whose bodies they 
were caught in the act of preparing to eat. Many of the natives 
seem much civilised, but, on the other hand, there are others who 
show no signs of having left their primitive ignorance and simpli- 
city. The scenery is beautiful ; all along the shore stretch groves 
of palms and hedges of limes, gorgeous flowers climb from tree to 
tree, and scarlet and cream coloured hybisci grow in wild profusion 
round the native huts, whose inmates use their beautiful blossoms 
as head-dress decorations. Great acacias with pendulous masses of 
scarlet blossoms are among the most beautiful of the trees here, and 
calladia, colii, and the scarlet-flowered canna, grow like weeds. 

This evening, after a frugal meal of roast pork and various fruits 
washed down with tepid lime-juice and water, we sat out on the 
verandah and watched the dying day, till stars came out and the 
moon rose on the fairy-like scene of glimmering ocean and verdant 
shore. The beautiful outline of the palm-heads stood clearly out 
against the star-bespangled sky, and the moon shone on the white 
surf which thundered on the reef. It was with regret that we 
decided it was time to turn in. I have slept on many a hard bed 
and often on the floor, but seldom has it been my lot to seek repose 
on such a stony bed as I turned into, or rather on to, to-night. Of 
course it is far too hot to sleep with anything on the beds, and even 
with doors and windows wide open to the sea one streams with per- 
spiration. Just asI got into my first sleep, our American friend, Mr. 
L , came and woke me up to wish me a merry Christmas—as he 
said. We then both went to K and paid him the same compli- 
ment, for which, oddly enough, he seemed strangely ungrateful. After 
this there was a general réwnion on the verandah, where we 
gazed once more on the silvery moon lighting up the palm-trees and 
and all the wondrous vegetation of the island. Then once more I 
turned in and fell asleep amid the soft lapping of the waves on the 
shore and the distant roar of the breakers on the reef. 

The Samoans are physically a splendidly made race of a deep 
bronze colour; their hair is naturally black, but is converted by 
frequent dressings of lime, which have a bleaching effect, to a dall 
reddish tint; this custom obtains both with the men and the women. 
Their arms and chests are specially well developed from their habit 
of paddling long distances in their canoes from island to island; 
in fact, at so great distances from the mainland were these natives 
seen by early travellers, that this group was christened The Navigator 
Islands. At this time, too, travellers reported that the Samoans 
wore fine black skeins reaching from the waist to a short distance 
above the knee. This report, though without foundation in fact, 
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was due to the custom possessed by these people of tattooing 
themselves after that fashion, covering about the same part 
of the body as would a pair of our bathing drawers. All 
the men are thus tattooed on arriving at maturity, and are not 
allowed to take unto themselves wives before the painful process is 
complete. Regular professional tattooers are found among the 
people, and the tattooing often occupies some months, as the patient 
only undergoes as much as he can bear at each operation. The 
designs tattooed are very ancient, and the present generations are 
entirely ignorant of their signification. This latter fact applies also 
to the words of their rowing songs, which they sing in perfect 
harmony and in time to their oars or paddles; the words sung are 
now obsolete, and, like the tattooed designs, are not understood by 
the people. Many of the women are really beautiful, though not of 
so fine a stature as the “ Tahitians.” The lips and nose are always 
somewhat coarse, but the eyes, fringed with long curving lashes, 
are decidedly their best feature. The Samoans, like all the Poly- 
nesians, are almost as much at home in the water as on land; the 
children swim as soon as they can walk. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that they are a cleanly people, both with regard to their 
dwellings and their persons. Every morning the Samoan women 
are to be seen standing washing themselves in the fresh-water 
streams which come down from the mountains. The bath over, 
- they betake themselves to their huts, where they rub over their 
bodies cocoanut and sweet-smelling oils. The hair is dressed with 
the same unguent, and a scarlet hybiscus, stuck in just above the 
ear, completes the toilet. In the interior of the islands the women, 
as a rule, dress like the men, wearing a piece of native bark-cloth, or, 
often now, of Manchester cotton, knotted round the waist, but they 
will sometimes wear in addition a piece of cloth over the shoulders, 
an additional covering probably introduced by the missionaries, 
whose object it so often is to induce the natives of hot countries to 
wear clothes foreign to their habits and detrimental to their com- 
fort. These natives have their ideas of decency which they do not 
depart from, and what is decency bat a social law of varying 
standard set up by a people? A Samoan woman when bathing 
enters the water with her “ lami-lami” (waist-cloth) knotted round 
her loins, and does not remove it till in deep water, when she will 
generally swim holding it in one hand. Why, therefore, imbue 
these simple natives with ideas of immodesty which they do not 
naturally possess? The Samoans are a peace-loving, indolent race, 
seldom going to war with their neighbours, though harassed occa- 
sionally by civil wars. The Samoan, provided that he has a good 
het, a patch of banana-trees, and some “ taro ”—the principal 
native vegetable—is content to remain as he is; does not care for 
money, and, moreover, does not seek to gain it. The fact is proved 
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by the German cocoanut-planters being obliged to import all their 
labour from the New Hebrides, New Britain, and Solomon Islands. 
The Samoan absolutely refuses to work on the plantations. Why ? 
Because he has all he wants for his daily life, and is not tempted to 
work by the greed of gain. 

The Navigator Islands being only some 800 miles south of the 
equator have, in consequence, an exceedingly hot and damp climate ; 
indeed, the atmosphere may well be likened to one of our hottest 
glass-houses, such as the house at Kew in which the Victoria regis 
is nurtured. This has naturally a very enervating effect on foreigners, 
and, with the natives, may well account for their indolent and repose- 
loving character. So humid is the air that all material, whether of 
cotton or of wool, has a damp feeling to the touch, but owing to the 
great heat no danger of chills is run. 

One of the chief amusements in Samoa, both among natives and 
Europeans, is going on a “ malanga,” which means practically a 
picnic of a few days’ to a fortnight’s duration. These “ malangas ” 
are most frequently made by boat, going round the coast from 
village to village, carrying presents for your hosts, and receiving in 
return accommodation and entertainment—food and provisions 
being usually taken by the “malanga” party. A few days may 
thus be passed very agreeably at any native village. Up at day- 
light, one takes a swim within the protection of the reef, where the 
water is comparatively shallow, and, therefore, free from sharks of 
any dangerous size. During the morning, if the heat be not too 
great, one can go out with the natives in their canoes to the reef, 
watch them net or spear their fish, which they do with great 
dexterity, collect coral from the shallows inside the outer reef, and 
look down through the clear water at the emerald and sapphire 
coloured fish, the variegated coral, the great black slugs so much 
appreciated by the Chinese epicure, and all the wonderful objects in 
which the waters of the Southern Pacific are so rich. After the 
midday meal everytody sleeps, or at least remains in the shelter of 
his hut till towards sunset. To search out a comfortable hut and 
pleasant companions is the business, therefore, of the visitors, for 
the natives will always welcome their guests into any hut he may 
choose to enter, although there is usually a special one, called the 
guest-house, set apart for the use of strangers. Now one can 
experience the charms of the Samoan “ lomi-lomi,” which is simply 
analogous to our massage. The native girls have beautiful supple 
fingers, and few things could be pleasanter on a boiling hot after- 
noon than to lie on the cool mats and submit oneself to their delicate 
manipulation. It is curious that the system of massage is found 
among nearly all savage races, and employed by them as a cure for 
headache or any aching of the limbs. Thus an afternoon passes 
rapidly and agreeably, and when the comparative cool of the evening 
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comes another swim is usually indulged in. After the evening meal 
one will generally find oneself in a circle of young men and girls, 
cigarettes are passed freely from mouth to mouth, a bow! of “ kava” 
is drunk, and dances are organised for the amusement of the 
visitors. 

It was while we were on one of these “ malangas” that we had 
the opportunity of paying a most interesting visit to Mataafa, the ex- 
king ; for he, having heard that Mr. L was in the island looking 
up exhibits, and being told that we were then on a “ malanga” at 
a neighbouring village, sent a letter, written by his interpreter, to beg 
Mr. L——— to come up immediately to his palace—a very large hut 
—and to bring with him his friends. 

It was towards the close of a very hot day that the message 
arrived. We were sitting on the mats of a native chief’s hut, 
entertained by and entertaining a crowd of dark-eyed girls, drinking 
‘‘ kava,” and smoking native cigarettes, when we heard borne on the 
evening breeze the rise and fall of a native boat-song. Directly 
afterwards a long whale-boat, pulled by eighteen men in all their 
war-paint, hove in sight round the point, and made for the shore 
just in front of our hut. In another minute, the chief came up to 
us and handed Mr. L a piece of paper, which, to our surprise, 
was nothing more nor less than an invitation from Mataafa to return 
in his war-boat, and pass the night in his hut. Of course, we were 
delighted, so bidding our kind entertainers ‘“ ta-lofa” (good-bye) 
we embarked, and were soon being pulled along the coast in the 
direction of the king’s village by eighteen of his picked men. It 
was a novel experience and a very delightful one too. The sun 
was sinking into the heaving bosom of the Pacific, casting a deep 
red glow on the storm-beaten reef, the beautiful irregular line of the 
coast with its groups of feathery cocoanuts, and the dim outline of 
the peaked mountains in the background. Our boat fairly flew 
through the water, while the rowers sang songs of weird melody, 
and their almost naked bodies glistening with sweet-smelling oils 
strained to their oars. Soon it was quite dark, and only the lurid 
glare of a huge bonfire, lit in honour of our arrival, told us that we 
were nearing Mataafa’s village. The tide was too low to admit 
of our boat getting quite inshore, so our crew showed us by signs 
that we were to get on their backs and be carried ashore. A simple 
matter indeed for K: and me, though their oily backs we found 
difficult to stick to, but no easy one for Mr, L , who, being a 
twenty-stone man, was no light burden for his bearer. However, 
we were soon all on ¢erra firma, while Mr. L , congratulating 
by signs and gestures his panting bearer on his safe conduct, seemed 
considerably relieved to find himself no longer perilously suspended 
over the water, and thereby incurring the risk of being obliged to 
enter the presence of the king more damp than dignified. 
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We were immediately conducted into the king’s hut, and, wonder 
of wonders, chairs were produced, the king himself sitting upon one 
with every appearance of having employed this modern piece of 
furniture all his life. Each of us then held short conversations with 
him through his interpreter, all telling him what beautiful islands 
he possessed—for, having been dethroned by the Germans contrary 
to the wishes of the larger part of the population, it would have 
been impolite, or at least impolitic, to have hinted at his no longer 
being king—and how we should tell of their wonders on reaching 
our native country. In addition we expressed our regret that we 
had not known sooner of the honour that was about to be paid us, 
as we should have liked to have provided ourselves with suitable 
presents for His Majesty. A bowl of “kava” was then prepared. 
This is the native drink, and its use and the manner and ceremony 
of its preparation being among the most ancient customs of Polynesia, 
it merits, I think, a short description. ‘‘ Kava” is an indigenous 
tree, more or less plentiful throughout the South Sea Islands, the 
root of which is employed in the manufacture of the drink. When 
visitors are present, much ceremony is observed in its preparation. 
A beautiful round bowl of dark-coloured wood is produced, its 
interior shining with a blue enamel-like coating, caused by the 
deposit of the root. Generally speaking, the best bowl is the 
property of the village, and much care is taken, and time spent, in 
polishing and preserving the enamel in the interior. Three young 
girls, with shining white teeth, chosen usually from the “ belles” of 
the village, seat themselves round the bow], each having a piece of 
the “ kava” root. This they proceed to break up into small pieces 
and, putting them into their mouths, chew the dry root till it is 
reduced to a pulp, which is placed from time to time in the bowl. 
A sufficiency having been thus prepared, water is poured in and the 
whole mixture stirred up; bunches of fine fibre are then drawn 
through the liquid to strain out any small pieces of the root which 
may remain. The drink is now complete and is passed round in 
cups of cocoanut-shell to the chiefs and principal people of the 
assembly in order of rank. On my first attempt at drinking 
“kava” I was strongly reminded of soapsuds; but this unpleasant 
idea wore off after a time. A refusal to drink, or even not to 
drain the cup, is considered a grave impoliteness. The solution of 
the “kava” root is non-intoxicating, but, taken in excess, produces 
a loss of power in the lower limbs. Many of the European residents 
drink it regularly, but, of course, it is then prepared in a different 
manner. 

After the drinking ceremony, dances were arranged and carried 
out by the women and men till after midnight ; indeed I think 
they would have been continued till daylight, had we not announced 
ourselves fatigued and begged to be allowed to retire to rest. Mats. 
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were then assigned to us in the king’s hut, and in spite of the fierce 
onslaught of swarming mosquitoes I was soon fast asleep. When 
I awoke in the morning my mouth was double its natural size from 
the virulent attacks of these pests. The king’s boat was once more - 
placed at our disposal, and two hours later we found ourselves again 
in Apia. 

We had already received an invitation from the late Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and his wife to go and lunch with them and visit their - 
lovely home on the forest-clad mountain which rises in a beautiful 
peak behind the town of Apia. However, on the day which we 
had been invited to spend at “ Vailima” I was unable on accotnt 
of a temporary indisposition to accompany my companions, so that 
my visit was put off to another day. But it was not long before 
I got another opportunity. 

It was a terribly hot morning when mounting my horse—a poor - 
weedy little animal of the race which is imported from the Tongan 
Islands—I started on my ride of four miles. 

Leaving the straggling village, a very fair path leads up the lower 
slopes of the mountain through waving cocoanut plantations, past 
picturesque native huts half hidden in banana-trees, whose graceful 
foliage brushes their thatched roofs, and on between hedges of dark- 
leaved limes loaded with their shining yellow fruit. Higher up the 
path, becoming stony and rough, leaves the cultivated regions and 
ascends rapidly, through virgin forests, the steep side of the mountain. 
On each side the path is lined with many-coloured colli; the beau- 
tiful spotted leaves of the calladium, and more plentiful than any 
other plant grows the wild pineapple. Bananas cast a grateful 
shade over the pathway, their pale foliage contrasting exquisitely 
with the dark masses of the ever-present bread-fruit tree. In the- 
forest on either hand great parasitic ferns grow in the forks and 
hollows of the tempest-torn trees, immense vines and creepers 
festoon themselves from branch to branch, and now and then some 
brilliant flower shines out in vivid contrast to the sombre green of © 
the dark forest. Vividly coloured lizards dart across the pathway, 
and bright green parrots and metallic-plumaged pigeons flit across . 
the aisles of the forest. 

Presently a break in the trees revealed the low dark-timbered 
bungalow of the late author, and passing through a gateway I found 
myself in the garden of ‘“ Vailima.” What a situation! Ona 
shoulder of the mountain, in an open space in the great forest, the- 
house, standing in a garden of red-foliaged shrubs, brilliant flowers, 
and patches of graceful plantains, commands an uninterrupted view 
of the blue Pacific stretching away to the far-distant horizon. 
Great forests with a hundred tints of green lie at your feet, and 
mount 8000 feet behind the house. All is hushed save the sound of 
the breakers on the reef, which mounts in a dull roar to even this 
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Upolu is more than thirty miles in breadth, there is no spot on it 
where, on a still day, you do not hear this never-ending sound. 

Handing over my horse to a native boy, I ascended some steps, 
and passing across a broad veranda, found myself in the entrance 
hall. From here I heard the sound of distant voices, encouraged 
by which I passed on and reached the doorway of the banqueting- 
hall, Here I was met by a lady, short in stature and of dark hair 
and complexion, with keen penetrating eyes, whom I recognised at 
once as my hostess. She was dressed in a loose cotton gown, wore 
sandals on her otherwise bare feet, and took a cigarette from her 
lips as she gave me a kind and hospitable welcome. 

Entering the hall I found the whole party, consisting of Mrs. 
Stevenson’s son, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. L , who had come up 
before me, a young Australian actress, and another lady whose name 
I cannot recall, assembled there discussing coffee and native fruits. 
I was much disappointed to hear that Mr. Stevenson was in bed 
suffering from a rather severe attack of influenza—a complaint 
then raging in the islands, and attacking natives and Europeans 
alike. I soon discovered that Mrs. Stevenson was a great botanist, 
and we had a most interesting conversation on the plants and 
flowers indigenous in the islands. She herself, she told me, takes 
great delight in going into the forest with a trowel and seeking out 
fresh varieties of plants for her garden. Certainly her pains are 
well rewarded, for the garden contains, besides a great quantity of 
flowers and plants imported from the colonies, many very interesting 
indigenous plants little known elsewhere. After a visit to the 
garden and a short time passed in admiring the wondrous view 
which stretched out before us, we were obliged to take our leave, 
as we had arranged to start on a “malanga” that afternoon. So, 
having obtained our horses, we rode away from perhaps the most 
unique house in the world. Here, in the midst of a semi-savage 
race, with all the obtainable luxury and appurtenances of civilisation, 
live an educated community enjoying the half-barbarous surround- 
ings and the primitive freedom of this Pacific isle. 

Shortly after this visit to “‘ Vailima” we bade good-bye to our 
American friend Mr. L , as he went on board the next steamer 
bound for San Francisco. A week later, after many more pleasant 
experiences in the island, K and I bade “ ta-lofa” to all our 
friends, and got on board a small vessel bound for the Fijian and 
Tongan islands. 











J. E. B, B. 














OUGHT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TO BE 
ABOLISHED ? 











In this paper, we intend bringing forward the arguments in favour 
of the retention of capital punishment, as well as those against the 
extreme penalty. We must first take a rapid view of the practice 
of other nations in this matter. For my details, I am indebted to 
Mr. William Tallack, of the Howard Association, London, who has 
drawn up some useful papers on the subject. 
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1880, . 13 persons were executed out of 28 convictions. 
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This table will give a general idea of the number of executions ag 
in our country. We now pass on to the practice of other civilised 5 
nations. Be 





France.—Taking an average year, viz., 1887, 270 convictions of 
murder were recorded, of which 240 had verdicts of ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances,” 28 were condemned to death, and six executed. 

Russia.—No death penalty for ordinary murder, but employed 
for treason and resistance to Government. 

Finland.—}xecutions unknown since 1826. 

Germany and Austria.—-In Austria about four per cent. are exe- 
cuted out of total convictions. 

In Germany, out of 231 capital sentences in four recent years, 
less than 8 per cent. were executed. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.—About one execution in every 


twenty death sentences. 
Switzerland—In some Cantons, there have been no executions 
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for fifty years. Capital punishment was abolished in all Switzerland 
in 1874, but restored in 1879, since which date no executions have 
- occurred. 

India,—Capital punishment exists. 

Holland.—Capital punishment has been abolished since 1860. 

Belgium.—There have been no executions since 1863. 

Italy.—Death penalty abolished in 1889. 

Portugal_—Death penalty abolished in 1867, 

United States——There are four States in which there is no capital 
_punishment. ‘Tynelings mostly occur in States where the death 
, penalty exists. 

So much, then, for the practice of various civilised nations. We 
have now to discuss the arguments for and against the death 
penalty. 

Arguments in favour of capital punishment : 

(1) It is the most dreaded punishment, and feared by all. 

(2) It rids society of criminal pests and dangerous savages. 

43) It is certain in its action, and cannot fail. 

(4) It terrorises the masses into submission to law. 

(5) It has been in use for many centuries all over the world. 

(6) It saves the community all cost of keeping criminals for many 
years, 

(7) It was of common occurrence in the “‘ good old times,” and — 
was witnessed by large crowds, thus teaching the long and strong 
arm of the law. 

(8) Under its influence crime has diminished. 

The above arguments will suffice, as being fairly representative, 
and it remains for us to severally answer them, thus formulating 
our reasons for the rejection of the death penalty. 





(1) It is the most dreaded punishment, and feared by all.—From 
-observation of the criminals’ last few days we hesitate not at denying 
this statement. At the time of sentence the convict, in most cases, 
remains unmoved. For a week or so, later on, there may be a cer- 
tain amount of dread, but the decision of the Home Secretary seems 
to remove this state of mind. The average criminal rests fairly well 
on the eve of a certain death, and on the fatal morning itself eats 
his breakfast in composure. Then comes the pinioning process, and 
it is here that a collapse may occur, and on the solemn tread to the 
scaffold. It is an astonishing fact that so many prisoners walk to 
the drop unaided, and that their last moments are composed. Re- 
signation may lead the culprit into mental calmness, but the ordeal 
of a minor surgical operation is as formidable to many as the 
scaffold, if we may judge from outward composure. On paper the 
sentence may appear to be very dreadful; in reality, however, 
experience does not countenance the statement that capital punish- 
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ment is feared by all. Many a man meets his death in free life with 
composure, many a man has calmly faced the bayonet and rifle, 
picked up the deadly shell, and in heroism has met his death. We 
fear that many walk to the rope’s fatal embrace in a spirit of 
bravado, if not of actual heroism, and that the terror is diminished by 
that martial sentimentality which springs into being for the last 
time (if not the only time). When a man commits a carefully 
planned murder, and then gives himself up to justice immediately 
afterwards (an occurrence by no means rare), it can scarcely be held 
here that the fear of death is very potential. The voice, too, is a 
very fair test of nervous strength, yet it frequently remains firm 
and controllable to the end, and short speeches may be made or 
directions given immediately prior to the fatal plunge. On the 
whole, then, we cannot agree with the statement that the death 
penalty “is the most dreaded punishment, and feared by all.” 

(2) It rids society of criminal pests and dangerous savages.— 
The deprivation of liberty for the natural duration of the criminal’s 
life is equally efficacious, and furnishes an adequate reply to the 
above axiom. At the present time a sentence of penal servitude 
for life does not necessarily imply a life-detention, for the cases are 
reconsidered at the end of twenty years’ servitude, and release may 
be obtained if the conduct and other bearings of the convict permit. 
A very brief action of the Legislature would remedy this, if desirable, 
and a life sentence might be rendered an unconditional one and 
irrevocable. From the date of admission into the convict prison, 
the life would be for ever closed to the world, and the state of the 
prisoner’s health would be no excuse for remission, for inside the 
prison-walls he would die, and the intramural cemetery would hold 
the coffin, 

(3) Jt is certain in its action, and cannot fail.—The certainty of 
capital punishment and its irrevocability constitute the two dis- 
advantages of the same. Given a man or woman once hanged, and 
they cannot be recalled to life; but from within a prison they are 
always available if innocence be established. Now, the question of 
wilful murder is a very complicated one, and we cannnot always be 
certain that just convictions have been recorded. The problem of 
insanity faces us very often, and the decision as to mental responsi- 
bility is a very serious one. ‘Take the following case: A, a clerk, 
in a fit of jealousy, stabs B, his friend, and kills him. A cuts his 
own throat and narrowly escapes death, and, after the wound has 
partially healed, is condemned to death and executed. The wound 
is torn open by the rope, a fact which has occurred several times in 
recent years. The argument is that if A had cut his throat and 
died, apart from all acts of murder to any other person, the coroner's 
jury would have returned a verdict of temporary insanity, as is 
reported almost daily. Is A, then, more insane because he confines 
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his fury to himself, than if he stabs some person and attempts 
suicide afterwards? The act of killing B implies an almost certain 
death to A by the rope, and is in one sense a type of insanity 
involving suicide, for die he must, though not by his own hands. 
Leaving this refinement of argument, however, we have to face the 
question whether A attempted suicide to escape hanging, or whether 
he was temporarily insane for the minute. We have no hesitation 
in asserting that the answer can never be certainly given, the 
borderland of intense passion and insanity being almost indefinable. 
We all know that many men are insane at the time of a red-hot 
passion leading to murder, but we do not understand why a mur- 
derer should be sane because he attempts suicide. Reasoning from 
the great number of suicides in connection with which verdicts of 
temporary insanity are returned, we are driven to the conclusion 
that a man may be insane at the time of committing a murder, and 
the act of attempted suicide by no means proves his sanity, else our 
coroners juries must be daily in error. Given, then, the difficulties 
attendant upon an accurate estimate of mental responsibility in 
murder cases, our way lies clear to the assertion that the death 
penalty is too certain and irrevocable, too much dependent upon 
human judgment, be it ever so experienced, for practical application 
in a civilised community. 

(4) It terrorises the masses into submission to law.—We fail to see 
any serious argument here at all. As a matter of fact, at a time 
when the masses were especially troublesome, when riots were of 
common occurrence, executions were prolific in number and in public 
places, so that all might behold the majesty of the law. In the 
“ good old times” men and women were hanged for many offences 
now deemed worthy of six months’ hard labour, yet the hanging 
went on its way, unmolested by the State and in high favour with 
the law, as each week saw the carts bearing their motley loads to 
execution. Many a highwayman was hung in a drunken con- 
dition, a glorious spectacle of legal triumph and penal morality, 
not to say decency, yet the roads continued to be infested with 
these pests. 

(5) It has been in use for many centuries all over the world.—This 
scarcely constitutes a sound argument for the continuation of any 
custom. As a matter of fact, the death penalty is not now in vogue 
all over the world. 

(6) Jt saves the community all cost of keeping criminals for many 
yeors.—There is a certain amount of rude truth in this assertion, 
but it is scarcely one of humanity. It must be remembered that 
convicts certainly earn many pounds yearly, though their actual cost 
exceeds their profits. That this should be is not surprising, bearing 
in mind the fact that a great number of the sentences do not exceed 
five years, and many are but three years in length. Now it is 
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impossible, owing to the constantly changing nature of the prison 
population, to ensure prolonged work to any extent, for, when a 
prisoner is really useful, he goes out on ticket of leave. With life 
sentences the cases would be very different. Such handicrafts as 
watchmaking, advanced printing and lithographing would be well 
taught, and in a few years after admission the prisoners would 
become experts, and their earnings would probably exceed their cost 
of living. Some relaxation of prevalent discipline would be desirable, 
so that encouragement be given to persevere. Whether this project 
ever attains maturity or no, one fact is certainly true, and it is that 
convicts can print and lithograph very well. At Wormwood Scrubbs 
prison, near London, a great deal of this kind of work was efficiently 
done some years ago. There can be no doubt whatever but that 
men under a life sentence could be placed in a position to earn the 
cost of their keep and a good margin over in addition. 

(7) It was of common oceurrence in the “ good old times,” and was 
witnessed by large crowds, thus teaching the long and strong arm of 
the law.—We have already dealt with this axiom under another 
heading (No. 4). 

(8) Under its influence crime has diminished.—There is no accurate 
foundation for this statement. A few years ago the wave of crime 
somewhat diminished in force, but of late a fresh wave has burst 
upon England, which still continues, especially in large cities such 
as Liverpool. From communities in which capital punishment has 
been swept away reaches us the prevailing opinion, viz., that murder 
has in no way increased under the new system. We have not space 
to particularise further, but we recommend all inquirers to read the 
sheets published by the Howard Association, and obtainable from 
Mr. Tallack (at the offices of the Association, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C.), the Secretary, whose work we believe them to be. 

Now, let us summarise our conclusions briefly, and add a few 
suggestions, 

(a) The chief objection to capital punishment lies in the irre- 
vocability of the same. A man or woman can be recalled from 
prison, but not from the felon’s grave. 

(b) It is always difficult to accurately gauge the mental or moral 
responsibility of a murderer, especially in those very numerous cases 
where the motives of crime are jealousy, a condition of morbid 
brooding over injuries, and unfounded suspicions. Many criminals 
assert that they heard voices directing them to commit murder. 
Who can say whether this be true or assumed? A life sentence in 
all cases of wilful murder would enable the prison medical officers to 
watch these men, and their future liberty would depend very much 
upon the medical observation and subsequent reports. If malingerers, 
then there is the convict cell; if insane, then there is a special 
werd ready ; or Broadmoor can be made use of. The obstacles in 
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the way of determining the actual mental condition of many 
murderers at the time of crime, renders hanging a very dangerous 
and unjust method of punishment, and is a major objection to the 
same. 

(c) We would advocate the abolition of capital punishment, and as 
a substitute make use of brick walls and strong cells, and in these 
the convict would spend the greater part, if not the whole, of his 
life, engaged in profitable occupation. Verdicts of murder might 
be classified under two heads, as first and second degrees of guilt. 
For the former the sentence would be an unconditional detention for 
life; for the latter, detention from twenty to thirty years, the 
present system of marks being abolished, and ticket-of-leave done 
away with. A special prison would be required, built upon the 
lines of the most improved American system, and into this would be 
received all those, male and female, who had been convicted of 
wilful murder. In case of protracted misconduct, the prisoner 
would be removed for a period of three years to an ordinary convict 
prison, there to undergo the usual rigorous discipline now in force. 
Or, during the first three years of the sentence, all convicts might be 
sent primarily to penal servitude, and then the removal to a special 
establishment would follow, always providing that the conduct has 
been good during the three years of probation. This proviso would 
ensure satisfactory discipline in the special prison, without being 
unduly harsh, bearing in mind the indefinite duration of the 
sentence. A spirit of eclecticism could do much in the choice of 
prison system, and a committee of visitors to the American gaols 
would be a step in the right direction, by which the actual selection 
might be made. 

G, RayLeicH Vicars. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


WHEN Darwin first ventured to apply his theory of evolution to the 

human race we can well remember the outcry that was raised in 
certain quarters, especially by critics who had not read the works 
they so unhesitatingly condemned. Perhaps the title Descent of 
Man was not well chosen, for the facts undoubtedly show an ascent 
all along the line. How this ascent may continue in the future as it 
has in the past is well shown in the volume before us.’ On the 
whole, Dr. Haycraft appears to take rather a serious view of the 
effect of the present state of affairs upon our race; but at the same 
time he indicates the direction in which remedial steps should be 
taken. The political decay of a nation does not necessarily imply 
the racial decay of the individuals of which it is composed. The 
Jews, for instance, are probably more vigorous and numerous than at 
any time during their past history, and have preserved, in a marvellous 
degree, their racial characteristics. Perhaps the struggle for exist- 
ence which they have carried on while dispersed among other nations 
has increased rather than diminished their pristine vigour. The 
example of Spain shows how a nation may degenerate ; but whether 
this may be due to the emigration of the most capable individuals at 
the time of the discovery of America or to the selective action of 
the Inquisition, whose 340,000 victims were probably among the 
more advanced thinkers of the nation, it is difficult to decide. 
Whether acquired characters are transmitted or not is still a matter 
of dispute among biologists; but as to the influence of selection 
there can now be little doubt—especially as cattle-breeders and 
nurserymen have based their efforts upon this principle for many 
ages. Dr. Haycraft enters very fully into the causes of the physical 
deterioration of man, and many readers may be surprised to learn that 
discoveries which they have hitherto regarded as unmixed blessings 
may, in reality, ultimately cause the weakening of our race. For 
instance, such diseases as small-pox, cholera, and many others 
probably prove fatal to the weaker members of a community only, 
leaving the more robust to perpetuate the race. In these days, when 


1 Darwinism and Race Progress. By J. B. Haycraft. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1895. 
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it appears probable that man may be able to combat almost every 
variety of microbe or bacillus with success, the very weakest in- 
dividuals have almost as good a chance of a long life and a numerous 
family as their more robust neighbours. Still there may be many 
who will dissent when Dr. Haycraft calls the germs of phthisis and 
scrofula our racial friends. It appears from the statistics given that 
the death-rate of males under thirty-five years has diminished very 
materially during the last fifty years, while above that age the 
mortality has remained almost stationary. From this the conclusion 
is drawn that the death-rate for advanced years is on the increase; 
but does it not of necessity follow that if we preserve weakly 
individuals in their youth, we necessarily lower the average standard 
of health at a later date? Among the most potent agents for race 
progress we do not find the sword mentioned. For countless ages 
hand-to-hand combat has been the means of selecting the most hardy 
and robust individuals to perpetuate their race. Now, however, the 
magazine rifle and smokeless powder will probably exercise a potent 
influence in the reverse direction. Not only is the smallest and 
most insignificant individual now capable of inflicting as much 
injury upon the foe as the most robust, but he offers a much smaller 
target to his adversary, and has therefore a better chance of escape. 
We believe that von Moltke expressed a decided preference for 
soldiers of small stature, as Kanonenfutter, especially as they require 
less food in proportion to the damage they are able to inflict upon 
the enemy. 

The deterioration due to insanity and alcoholism is discussed at 
length, and Dr, Haycraft evidently does not regard total prohibition 
as a remedy for the latter evil. It is pointed out that the prison 
population in the prohibition States of North America is steadily 
increasing, while in Maine the patients in the insane hospital have 
increased from 75 to 685 in forty-one years. In one town in 
America prohibition is so strictly enforced that the bishop of the 
diocese had to abandon the celebration of the Sacrament because no 
wine could be obtained. In the same town medical evidence has 
placed on record that the use of opium has become a positive curse. 
Alcoholism appears to be due to a want of self-control more than to 
a morbid craving for alcohol. Whether a cure can be effected by 
the force of public opinion is doubtful, and it becomes a serious 
problem how to prevent the increase of individuals who become & 
burden instead of a support to the State. In the case of innate 
criminals and the habitually idle and vicious, segregation appears to 
be the only effectual remedy ; but to be thoroughly effectual it must 
be continuous, otherwise the vices which we wish to eradicate would 
be propagated. Perhaps, when the State has made provision for 
the honest poor who, after a life of toil, are unable any longer to 
earn their living, it will be found necessary to turn our attention to 
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the incurable idlers. In dealing with habitual criminals we must be 
careful to discriminate between the different kinds of crime. 
Perhaps that which in our present state of society is a crime was 
once considered a virtue, and it has often occurred to us that a 
confirmed poacher, for instance, is but a case of atavism. Among 
his progenitors who lived by the chase he would have been a model 
paterfamilias well able to provide himself and family with the 
necessaries of life. 

One of the most serious aspects of the action of the selective 
principle upon the future race is the comparative sterility of the 


capables as compared with the incapables. No doubt in man’s . 


primitive state the greater fertility of the incapables acted as a 
compensating agent to counteract the greater mortality among them, 
in the same way as fishes, for instance, produce eggs that may be 
counted by millions, only a few dozen of which ever approach 
maturity. Under the present condition of human affairs, however, 
each individual is so well cared for by the community that all have 
almost an equal chance of attaining maturity and leaving offspring 
behind them to inherit their defects. The remedy for this is difficult 
to devise; in the case of those suffering from such maladies as 
phthisis, scrofula and insanity, public opinion may, as Dr. Haycraft 
thinks, prove strong enough to prevent marriages taking place; 
but who shall venture to classify capables and incapables? How 
the fertility of a nation may affect its future is well shown by a 
comparison of the populations of England and France. Thirty years 
ago the population of France exceeded our own by nearly 8,000,000 ; 
but the numbers are now nearly equal, owing to our greater 
fertility, In addition to the increase in our home population the 
British Isles have furnished a constant stream of emigrants to the 
Greater Britain beyond the seas. France has failed as a colonising 
power mainly because of her deficiency in surplus population. 
The causes of this relative sterility are probably,to a great extent 
artificial, and might be partially remedied by proper legislation. 
The enforced celibacy to which the large standing armies of Europe 
condemn her sons during their most vigorous years must to some 
extent decrease the average birth-rate. There are, however, causes 
of which we are yet unaware which limit fertility, especially in 
towns. They are not the outcome of modern civilisation, for the 
Roman law, while it assumed that a Roman citizen living in Rome 
would have three children, credited him with five if he lived outside 
the city. 

Although Dr. Haycraft deals somewhat fully, in an appendix, 
with Weismann’s “Germ Plasm” theory, the greater part of his work 
can be easily understood by the ordinary reader not conversant with 
biology, and it can be warmly recommended to all who take an 
interest in the future of the human race. 
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Modern naturalists have succeeded in classifying satisfactorily 
most natural products, both inorganic and organic, with the impor- 
tant exception of man himself. At a time when the human body 
was considered sacred and anatomy did not exist, it is not surprising 
that only three varieties of the human race were supposed to exist. 
Even when this number was increased the distinguishing character- 
istics were external, and some were even based on colour alone. 
When the necessity arose for classifying extinct races whose bones 
alone remained, it became evident that any system of classification, 
which should include all varieties, must be based upon skeletal 
characteristics. The cranium was naturally selected, as being the 
most prominent feature in the human skeleton, and thus the science 
of craniometry arose, with which such eminent names as Broca, de 
Quatrefages, Virchow are associated. At first, much importance 
was attached to cranial capacity; but it was found that some 
prehistoric crania exceeded those of modern times in cubical capacity, 
and many other things became known which rendered this system 
of classification of doubtful value. It has, among other facts, 
recently been found that the cranial capacity of modern Egyptians 
is greater than that of ancient Egyptians in the masculine sex, 
while it is considerably less in the case of the feminine sex. The 
shape of the skull was next taken as the basis of classification, and 
an important contribution to this method has been made by G. Sergi,’ 
whose work has become accessible to English readers through an 
excellent translation published by the Smithsonian Institution. The 
author classifies all skulls according to a number of types, of which 
sixteen are described and illustrated. These are again divided into 
sub-varieties, and, as Professor Sergi intimates that his list of types 
is by no means complete, it is evident that his system will, when 
fully developed, be a complicated one. Such a method of classifica- 
tion must necessarily be based upon normal forms, and these are 
well illustrated in the treatise. 

Another publication of the Smithsonian Institution is one of those 
monographs on special branches of chemistry’ which the rapid strides 
of that science have rendered necessary. Beginning with 1840, Mr. 
Seymour has given a very complete list of all articles which have 
appeared on acetoacetic ester, the catalogue being rendered additionally 
useful by good indexes of authors and subject-matter. We do not 
consider some of the scientific mannerisms introduced by the author 
an improvement. Perhaps the word aluminwm may be justified as 
more in accord with alumina than our aluminiwm; but there is no 
valid reason for such mutilations as oxid, chlorin, bromin, iodid, 
anhydrid, and many others. 


1 Le Varietu Umane. Principie methodo di classificazione. Di Guiseppe Sergi. 


Torino. 1893. 
2 Bibliography of Acetoacetic Ester and its Derivatives. By P. H. Seymour. 


Washington. 1894. 
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The remarkable resemblance between the spectrum of the newly 
discovered element argon and that of the aurora ,borealis invests 
that beautiful phenomenon with more than usual interest, and leads 
us to hope that its mystery may ultimately be solved. Innumerable 
attempts have been made to explain the origin of the Northern 
lights ; perhaps the most poetic was that of the Norsemen, who 
attributed them to the passage of the dread Valkyries through the 
heavens, while the agency of electricity has been invoked by many 
observers of modern times. M. A. Angot' is also of opinion that 
the true explanation is to be found in an electric discharge, and 


those interested in this subject will find in his work a good summary. 


of the modern theories and the facts bearing upon them. An 
appendix, containing a list of all observations of the aurora recorded 
during two centuries, will be especially useful to the student of 
meteorology. The fantastic forms assumed by these welcome inter- 
ruptions to the long polar nights are well rendered in numerous 
illustrations. 

Our first feeling upon opening Mr. Kirby’s Handbook to the Order 
of Lepidoptera * was one of pleasure at the excellence of the coloured 
plates ; but when we proceeded to make a practical use of the work 
we met with a state of affairs which we do not remember ever 
having encountered in a scientific book. Not only is there a total 
lack of arrangement between plates and text; but in some cases, 
illustrations are referred to which do not appear in the plates at all. 
In the introduction, utter confusion prevails ; the text refers us to 
eggs of butterflies, for instance, while the artist has depicted scales. 
We are interested in the structure of the spines of a caterpillar, and 
turn to the illustration indicated, only to find an ichneumon fly 
depicted. There are at least a dozen errors of this kind with 
reference to Plate I. alone. Part of the confusion appears to be 
due to the fact that most of the plates formed part of a previous 
book, and that the present work has been written on a new system. 
We hope that before vol. ii. appears, Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe will 
have realised that an editor’s duties do not merely consist in writing 
a preface to a book. 

The section referring to the preparation of specimens is not quite 
up to date; for instance, we find no reference to the method of 
setting butterflies’ wings by laying slips of glass upon them, a 
method which injures the scales far less than any of the older 
devices, besides affording a view of the whole insect. It is not an 
easy matter to kill some of the larger moths and butterflies of 
warmer climates without injury to their wings. In Brazil we kept 
a large spider for that purpose, and he did his work very well; but 


1 Les Aurores Polaires. Par A. Angot. Paris: F. Alcan. 1895. 
* A Handbook: to the Order of Lepidoptera. Vol. I. By W. L. Kirby. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited. 1894. 
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as he was not of an amiable disposition, we substituted for him a 
small syringe, such as is used for the hypodermic injection of morphia. 
With this instrument the dose of poison can be regulated accord- 
ing to the size of the victim, and injections of preservative solu- 
tions can be made into the body. 

We would warn collectors against applying benzole freely to 
specimens attacked by insects. That liquid extracts grease from 
the body of the insect, and carries it to the wings, where it leaves 
ugly stains. The statement that the German name for a butterfly, 
Schmetterling, alludes to the erratic flight of the insect, is a guess 
very wide of the mark. The name is clearly derived from schmet- 
tern, to crush, meaning a thing easily crushed—a most appropriate 
name. ‘The various popular explanations throughout the book on 
the habits of the different species will be welcomed by the increas- 
ing number of readers who consider that a scientific book need not 
necessarily be an uninteresting catalogue of names. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


ALTHOUGH the influence of Lotze is already considerable, his doc- 
trines are not yet so well known in England as to render an intelli- 
gent account of them unnecessary or unwelcome. We are therefore 
glad to call attention to Professor Henry Jones’s work on the 
Philosophy of Lotz ;' for though Professor Jones approaches Lotze 
in a critical spirit, he does so with candour and a certain amount of 
sympathy. The contribution of Lotze to philosophy is his just 
protest against the bald intellectualism of Idealism and his 
defence of the validity of the testimony to truth given by the 
feelings, and he has thus restored faith to an assured position in the 
determination of some of the problems of mind. In doing this, it 
may appear that on his side again he unduly depreciates know- 
ledge; but even if Lotze has not sufficiently guarded against 
this, it is an error that will correct itself. Professor Jones enables 
us very clearly to understand Lotze’s position and shows where it is 
open to criticism, and that it is not always consistent. The truth 
appears to lie somewhere in a mean between Hegel and Lotze. This 
book will enable the reader to form a fair opinion of doctrines which 
are at present exercising considerable influence, and promise to in- 
crease in it as time goes on. 

The unveiling of the long concealed mysteries of ancient religions 


. A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze: The Doctrine of Thought. By Henry 
Jones, M.A. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1895. 
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is becoming more successful and fascinating every day; and the 
appreciation of the religion of the people of ancient Egypt ' is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable instances of the success of modern 
researches. That the so-called Book of the Dead should be found to 
contain religious sentiments and beliefs not surpassed by those sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Christianity is as impressive as it is remark- 
able, and Mr. Marsham Adams brings this before us in a conclusive 
manner. But the aim of his striking work is more than this—it is 
nothing less than to describe a strange correspondence between the 
doctrines of that Book and the unexplained structure of the interior 
of the Great Pyramid. The Book of the Dead, which should, 
according to Mr. Adams, be called the Book of the Master of the 
Hidden Places, throws light upon the meaning of the mysterious 
passages and chambers of the Pyramid; and these, he supposes, 
render in almost imperishable masonry the stages in the pilgrimage 
of the soul in its journey to the world of Light, according to the 
doctrine of Osiris. It is impossible to convey in a few words the 
strange secrets Mr. Adams believes he has discovered by means of 
this detected correspondence or coincidence between the Pyramid 
and the Book of the Dead, or the charm and power of this masterly 
production. How far Mr. Adams’ theory can be supported by facts 
we must leave it to competent Egyptologists to decide. 

Dr. Wildeboer’s Origins of the Canon of the Old Testament,’ 
translated by Dr. B. W. Bacon, is a useful and interesting help to 
the proper understanding of the history of the Old Testament from 
# comparatively fresh point of view. Almost every reader of the 
Bible now knows that the Jews divided their books into three col- 
lections which varied in authority and importance as in origin— 
these are the Law, the Prophets and the Writings. Along lines 
independent of those of the usual critical inquiry, Dr. Wildeboer 
arrives at conclusions which go to support the critical theory. The 
inclusion in the canon of these collections of books was a gradual 
process and corresponds to the view of their consecutive publication 
held by critics. The evidence adduced by Professor Wildeboer is 
practically conclusive on this point, and may be regarded as finally 
disposing of the traditional theory of the supernatural origin and 
unity of the Old Testament. 

We have received four books from the Baptist Tract and Book 
Society, London, all of which appear to proceed from a kindred 
Society in Philadelphia, U.S.A. The first is the Parchments of the 
Faith, by the Rev. George E. Merrill, in which we have a popular 
account of the literary history of the books of the Bible and of the 


1 The House of the Hidden Places : A Clue to the Creed of a. Eguet ‘from Egyptian 
Sources. By W.Marsham Adams. London: John Murray. 

2 The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. By Dr. G. Wildeboer, translated 
by Benjamin Wisner Bacon, M.A.,D.D. London; Luzac & Co. 1895. 
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manuscripts which are still extant, A great deal of information, 
gathered from good sources, is brought together, and will enlighten 
the reader who is curious upon the subject. 

The Argument for Christianity, by Dr. G. C. Lorimer, is an able 
effort to bring together as much cumulative evidence as possible in 
favour of Christian doctrine. From the ordinary popular orthodox 
point of view, the book is a successful treatment of the subject, but 
to more critical minds such chapters as the Argument from Miracles 
and the Argument from Prophecy will carry little weight, 

The Moral Conflict of Humanity, and other papers, by A. C. 
Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., and the Ministry of the Spirit, by A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., represent a certain phase of theology amongst the 
Baptists, and are marked by some scholarship and force of a certain 
kind. 

Can a writer plagiarise from himself, and, if so, is he justified in 
committing such an act, or should it be condemned as a literary 
crime? This is the question that arises in our mind upon the 
perusal of the extraordinary book before us,’ the full title of which 
is, The Great Problem of Substance and its Attributes : Involving the 
Relationship and Laws of Matter and Mind as the Phenomena of the 
World derived from the Absolute. 

This work is anonymous, but there can be no doubt that the 
author is the Rev. George Jamieson, D.D., whose New Psychology, 
an Aim at Universal Science, was noticed in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
for November 1890. About this we do not feel the shadow of a 
doubt. The author has given himself the trouble of re-writing the 
book, but it is substantially the same. If this is not the case, and 
we do Dr. Jamieson an injustice, then a more barefaced robbery has 
never been committed. The main thesis of the book is that the 
ether is the unconditioned basis of all existence. It is the generic 
substance which is at the foundation of all substance, and it is also 
the spirit-substance, or medium in physics, There is much that is 
interesting in the book, but it is all a matter of pure speculation, 
and canuot be demonstrated probably to the satisfaction of any one 
but the author, We have not thought it necessary to give illus- 
trations in evidence of the identity of this work with the New 
Psychology. The evidence is to be found on every page, as well as 
in the general purport of the work. 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1894, on “ Christianity in its most 
Simple and Intelligible Form,” by the Rev. Dr. James Drummond, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, are published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate with the title, Via, Veritas, Vita2 They con- 


4 The Great Problem of Substance and its Attributes. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1895. 

2 Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on “ Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible 
Form.” By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., &c, London: Williams & Norgate. 
1894. 
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tain, as the title implies, the learned lecturer’s views on the essential 
elements of Christianity, and may be regarded as expository rather 
than critical. The position, reputation, and scholarship of the 
author are a guarantee for the intellectual weight and breadth of 
view which we expect in a Hibbert Lecturer, and it is interesting 
and instructive to learn how such a writer regards Christianity. 
Dr. Drummond frankly accepts the results of modern criticism of 
the Bible, and makes no unworthy concessions to tradition ; but his 
work is none the less imbued with the spirit of all that is best in 
Christianity, and contains nothing that need offend the most sensi- 


tive Christian. Dr. Drummond regards Christianity as inseparably . 


associated with the life and teaching of Jesus, but not therefore 
confined to them ; it must also embrace “the total specific effect of 
his life and teaching upon the human soul.” ‘The Church is 
regarded as an association of brethren, and not as a ‘divinely con- 
stituted society.” The only bond of union is the possession of a 
common spirit; organisation is a matter of convenience, not of 
prescription ; and the idea of a sacred order, clerical or sacerdotal, 
is quite foreign to the original principles of Christianity. Dr. 
Drummond, as a consequence of this view of the Church, derived 
from a consideration of its earliest form, naturally rejects the idea 
of sacramental value attaching to any rites; but he accepts Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper as “ venerable witnesses of a large and 
undying fellowship, and as helps, consecrated by the piety of ages, 
in our own dedication to that life which for so many centuries has been 
struggling against the evil of the world.” This is one of the few points 
upon which we venture to differ from the writer. We think the 
history of the Church shows that Sacraments have been a hindrance 
and not a help, and that, with the exception of an almost imper- 
ceptible minority, they are still regarded as having something like 
a magical efficacy. To many readers the most interesting portion 
of the work will be the lectures in which Dr. Drummond deals with 
the Bible. The doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible and its 
supernatural origin are practically asserted alike by the Council of 
Trent and the Westminster Confession of Faith. As Dr. Drummond 
says, an increasing number of people are becoming convinced that 
this doctrine is contrary to fact, and these are not all opponents to 
Christianity, but many of them are believers, and the question with 
them is how they shall rid Christianity of what has become an 
obscuration and incumbrance, and still retain all the spiritual value 
of the ancient creed. After carefully and succinctly tracing some 
of the causes which have led to the altered view of the Bible, Dr. 
Drummond contends, in much the same spirit as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that it may still serve religion as no other book does, but 
this is only in so far as its contents appeal to all that is best in man 
and are in harmony with the Christian spirit and the intellect. 
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Two lectures of a more distinctly theological character are on the 
“‘ Kingdom of God” and the “ Doctrine of God,” and the remaining 
lectures are devoted to Christian ethics and the “ Motive Power 
of Christianity.” The volume is well worthy to rank with the 
others in the series, and will be welcome to a class of readers who 
perhaps have not always welcomed the Hibbert Lectures. It must 
not be imagined, however, that there is anything reactionary in this 
last of a series to which we owe so much; it may be regarded as a 
natural and worthy conclusion. On the whole, we think Dr. 
Drummond has been successful in his endeavour to disentangle all 
that is essential to Christianity from the mass of error and miscon- 
ception which has monopolised the name, for, as the writer pithily 
puts it, “there is hardly anything which official Christendom has 
valued less than the teaching of its Master.” 

An imposing volume in blue and white linen covers and red edges, 
splendidly printed, containing fourteen essays by eminent writers, 
with an introduction by a Bishop, defends the Bible from the 
assaults of the higher critics, under the sounding title of Lex 
Mosaica.' The general purpose of the book is to maintain the 
antiquity and the authenticity of the Law of Moses. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the writers have not so much in view 
the “Naturalists” of the school of Wellhausen as the English 
divines who, while accepting those results of the higher criticism— 
illogically, as we conceive—still maintain that these conclusions make 
no difference in the doctrine of the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible. With some of the writers in Lex Mosaica we confess we 
think it makes all the difference, and it is impossible at once to 
accept the new views of the Bible and still retain the old theory. 
This is a question, however, which must be settled by men who, like 
Dr. Driver, seem to us to try to reconcile this incorsistency. 

The first place in this collection is given to a paper by Professor 
A. H. Sayce on the “ Archeological Witness to the Literary Activity 
of the Mosaic Age.” Much that there is in this paper has already 
been before the world in the author’s books, but it is none the less 
intensely interesting and valuable. Archeology has no doubt thrown 
an immense amount of light upon much that was obscure, and has 
compelled us to revise our opinions as to the culture of the ancient 
world. Professor Sayce’s argument, so far as it is directed against 
the higher criticism, seems to us a very poor one. It is only worth 
anything in this connection so far as criticism has built a theory 
upon the presumed absence of “literary activity” in the times of 
Moses. But this presumption has really nothing to do with criticism. 
“Historical scepticism has been the result of a critical analysis of 

1 Lex Mosaica; or, The Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Right Reverend Lord Arthur Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and 


Wells. Edited by Richard Valpy French, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 1894. ‘ 
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ancient documents and their contents.” These are Professor Sayce’s 
own words, and do not imply any presupposition. The literary 
activity of the Mosaic age, we are told, was such as to render it 
quite probable that Moses could or might have written the Penta- 
teuch.. But the conclusion that Moses did not write the Pentateuch 
rests upon evidence of a much more positive character of quite 
another kind. But Dr. Sayce’s argument also cuts another way. 
The more the “ literary activity ” of the Mosaic age is demonstrated 
the less room there is left for the intervention of supernaturalism 
and the more likelihood of the effect of foreign influerice in the 


traditional history in Genesis as well as in the forming of the- 


Law. 

We have not space even to enumerate the other papers in this 
volume ; it must suffice to say that the principal books in the Old 
Testament are reviewed, and an attempt is made to show that they 
do not justify the critical theory. No doubt some competent 
“critics ” will deal with this volume in good time ; we can only say 
that it is an honest attempt to defend the traditional view, but it 
leaves us unconvinced. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE have received the first two volumes only of A History of Hindu 
Civilisation during British Rule,’ by Mr. P. N. Bose, but the two 
subsequent volumes, we are informed, are to follow in due course. 
The subject is treated under five heads. Volnme I. is devoted to 
the discussion of “ Religious Condition”; Volume II. to “ Socio- 
Religious Condition,” ‘Social Condition,” and “ Industrial Condi- 
tion,” and Mr. Bose, regarding the Intellectual Condition as the 
most important, gives up the rest of the work to its treatment. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Bose indicates in a very able manner the 
main conclusions to be drawn from the recorded facts of Hindu 
civilisation. 

The influence of religion upon the Hindu has been immense. 
The progress as well as the backwardness may be attributed to its 
sovereignty. But its influence differs materially from that of 
Christianity. On the whole, the spirit of Christianity has been pro- 
tective, especially in purely religious and intellectual matters. With 
the Reformation the systematic persecution of Roman Catholicism 

1A History of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule. By Pramatha Nath Bose, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.8., M.R.A.S., Officiating Superintendent Geological Survey of 


India. In four volumes. Calcutta: W. Newman & Co.; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1894. 
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was considerably curtailed, and the intellectual progress of modern 
Europe became possible. Hinduism, however, has never been cursed 
with this protective spirit in such matters. From the remotest times 
antagonistic creeds have existed in India, and religious persecution 
is practically unheard of. The attitude of Hinduism towards other 
religions is one of philosophic toleration. On the other hand, 
although Hindu thought soared to the loftiest flights and grasped 
some of the grandest principles ever discovered in ancient or modern 
times, yet the puerile superstitions of its religion, aided by the caste 
system, prevented that social progress which has been witnessed in 
the West. 

This caste system, a socio-religious institution, was the cause of 
that absence of public spirit or patriotism which is so remarkable in 
India. On only two occasions has this patriotism been evoked, and 
on each occasion it has been created by an attack on religion. The 
first was the religious persecution by Aurangzeb, the resistance to 
which shook the foundations of his empire ; and the second was the 
supposed attack on religion by the English Government prior to the 
Mutiny. ‘The greased cartridges,” says Mr. Bose, “were un- 
doubtedly the immediate cause of the Sepoy war.” ‘The English,” 
he goes on to say, “‘ are not disliked; nor can they be said to be 
liked. They keep the people at a distance, and the people con- 
sider them unapproachable. The best of them are generally looked 
upon with wonder, somewhat like machines in good order which 
work with unerring precision. The secret of the English rule lies 
not so much in its military strength or in the benefits it is supposed 
to confer, but in the caste system, in the general indifference of the 
people to anything which is not connected with their religion, and 
in their peaceful disposition, fostered by a spiritual civilisation.” But 
the caste system is being broken down, and the political bond, the 
creation of British influence, is beginning to compete with the 
religious bond which has hitherto held the Hindus together as a 
nation. When this process is complete the relations of England and 
India will have to be reconsidered. 

This work raises many questions of intense interest for us, and 
as the expression of the opinions and views of a highly educated 
Hindu is of special importance we look forward with pleasure to the 
remaining promised volumes. 

Woman's Share in Primitive Culture,’ by Dr. O. T. Mason, is the 
first volume of an anthropological series to be published under the 
editorship of Professor Frederick Starr, of Chicago University. If 
the present work is successful, subsequent volumes, written by the 
leading authorities of the various branches of anthropology, will be 


1 Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Tafton Mason, A.M., Ph.D., 
Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the United States National Museum. 
With numerous illustrations. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
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published, including translations of valuable works from the French 
and German. If the subsequent volumes equal in interest and 
execution the work before us, Professor Starr need have no fears as to 
the success of his venture. 

Although innumerable references to woman’s share in primitive 
life are to be found in the literature of anthropology, the story of 
her contributions to the material welfare of mankind has never, so 
far as we know, up to the present been given in a connected and 
adequate form. Mr. Herbert Spencer, as Dr. Mason points out, 
has divided the history of civilisation into two periods—viz., that 
of militancy and that of industrialism. Dr. Mason, however, prefers- 
another classification—at any rate, for primitive civilisation. It was 
a question of sex rather than of time. The man was concerned 
with militancy, the woman with industrialism ; and, as a rule, the 
functions of the one were never allowed to interfere with the functions 
of the other. Their spheres of duty were strictly exclusive. For 
although man was the inventor of the weapons and methods of war 
and the chase, woman was equally the inventor of the tools and 
appliances of domestic industries. And if this be so, as pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits supplemented those of the chase, it 
sufficiently explains the prominent position enjoyed by woman under 
the matriarchal system described by McLennan, and is an argument 
in support of that system, being a necessary step in the evolution of 
every society. 

Local Taxation and Finance,' by Mr.G.H. Blunden, supplies a want 
which has long been felt by local administrators. As Mr. Blunden 
points out, no work on this branch of taxation has appeared since 
Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave’s essay, published in 1871 by the Cobden 
Club, and this is very remarkable when we consider the importance 
of the subject and the fact that such enormous changes have, of late 
years especially, taken place in local government. 

Expressions of alarm at the very considerable growth of our 
local indebtedness are frequently heard. This amounts now to the 
large sum of £201,215,458. But Mr. Blunden considers there is no 
real cause for alarm. About half the debt has been incurred, it is 
true, in the performance of unremunerative public duties, the chief 
of which are sanitation, education, and public improvements, 
whereas the other half has been spent chiefly upon gasworks, which 
are highly remunerative, and waterworks and markets, which are 
only a little lessso. And the indebtedness is not likely to increase 
in the same proportions, since a much greater degree of strictness is 
now exercised by Parliament and the Local Government Board in 
requiring more rapid repayment of all fresh loans. And, again, the 
rate of interest is falling. The Liverpool Corporation, for instance, 


1 Local Taxation and Finance. By G.H. Blunden. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 
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has just succeeded in raising a new 2? per cent. loan in the open 
market at the price of 97. “ When it is remembered,” says Mr. 
Blunden, “that the present generation is not only paying the in- 
terest, but also repaying a large part of the principal of these loans, 
the determination of a self-governing people to incur the cost is an 
evidence of the development of public spirit in a highly admirable 
degree.” 

The chapters on “The Incidence of Rates,” “The Taxation of 
Ground Values,” and ‘‘ Betterment,” are very useful contributions 
to questions just now very much under discussion. Several of the 
chapters are reproduced from the Economic Review and the Political 
Science Quarterly. Although the book is little more than a sketch, 
the points are clearly made and the arguments concisely and ably 
put. It is a highly suggestive and useful little work. 

Primogeniture,' by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, as a brief for the continuance 
of this institution here or elsewhere, is a dead failure; as an his- 
torical exposition it is a decided success. The task which Mr. Cecil 
imposed upon himself was no easy one. The subject is highly 
technical, and indeed, we might add, even repulsive. Mr. Cecil, 
however, has succeeded in making it not only readable, but eminently 
attractive. The literature bearing upon this institution, both English 
and foreign, is enormous, and although Mr, Cecil supplies a wealth 
of information, he never wearies us with unnecessary details, but 
presents the most striking characteristics in a bold and graphic 
manner. The foot-notes are somewhat lengthy, but they are useful 
and to the point. 

If Mr. Cecil had only been content to treat this subject from a 
purely historical and legal point of view, the book would have been 
a complete success, and might have taken its place as the standard 
authority on primogeniture. It is when Mr. Cecil attempts to draw 
political and economic conclusions that he breaksdown. We frankly 
admit that at certain periods, and under certain conditions, the 
institution of primogeniture is not only useful but absolutely neces- 
sary. Without it medizval society could not have existed at all. 
We also admit that the rule of primogeniture in the succession to 
the crown, now followed in European countries, is most useful. As 
Mr. Cecil says, ‘‘it stands on record that primogeniture has been of 
the highest political value in averting internal discord and civil war.” 
It has prevented those wholesale family massacres which usually 
attended the succession of Oriental monarchs. But how this sup- 
ports the view of those who contend that upon an intestacy the 
whole of a man’s real estate should go to his eldest son, to the entire 
exclusion of his other children, we entirely fail to perceive. Mr. 


1 Primogeniture. A Short History of its Development in various Countries and its 
Practical Effects. By Evelyn Cecil, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: John 
Murray. 1895. 
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Cecil gives an interesting account of legitime, or the law of equal 
distribution, in France. Assuming that the experts quoted by Mr. 
Cecil are correct in asserting that the morcellement or subdivision 
has been carried too far, this does not prove that the law of primo- 
geniture ought to be maintained in this country. JLegitime is not 
the opposite of primogeniture. The French Code says that a man 
shall not alienate by will more than one-fourth of his property (real 
and personal) from his children (subject to certain provisoes). The 
children are entitled by law to certain fixed shares. The English 
law says, if a man dies intestate, his real estate shall go to his eldest 
son or heir-at-law, and his personalty equally to his next of kin: 
Thus by French law a man can only dispose of a certain portion of 
his property ; by English law he can dispose of the whole, and 
entirely exclude all his children or other relations from any 
participation. 

Again, granting that the minute subdivision of the German 
principalities spelt national suicide, this is no argument in support 
of the rule of primogeniture in the succession to real property in 
this country. Mr. Cecil appears to us to have made a great mistake 
in not keeping entirely distinct the custom of primogeniture which 
is followed in voluntary settlements, and the Jaw of primogeniture 
which prevails on intestacy. He admits, accidentally we think, that 
the English peasant proprietor who dies intestate is frequently 
absolutely ignorant of this law. On the other hand, the larger 
landowners may be expected to know the law, and, as a matter of 
fact, a large estate not subject to a settlement is of very rare 
occurrence, 

There is much in the last chapter, which treats of the economic, 
social, and equitable aspects of this institution, with which we 
concur, but we fail to see in the arguments advanced any support 
for the law of primogeniture, which admittedly inflicts great and 
undeserved hardships. It is true that the widow has been relieved 
by the Intestates Act, 1890, to the extent of £500; but is not this 
rather an argument in favour of the children? Mr. Cecil frankly 
admits the hardship, and goes so far as to suggest the system of 
anerbenrecht of German law, as a compromise between primogeniture 
and equal division. His object appears to be to guard against 
“* excessive morcellement, that bugbear of political economy.” 

By this suggestion Mr. Cecil cuts the ground from under his 
feet. It may be that the advantages of the custom of primogeniture 
outweigh the disadvantages. We have not space to discuss this. 
But, assuming it to be so, what is there to prevent a man availing 
himself of these advantages? On the other hand, the hardships of 
the law of primogeniture are obvious. To argue therefore that, 
because the custom is good the law also is good, and that, if the 
law is repealed, the custom would soon be undermined and perish, is 
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to our mind extremely illogical, and we regret that Mr. Cecil should 
have allowed his political bias to warp his judgment. The work 
has just missed taking its place in the front rank. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Six Months in a Syrian Monastery,’ by Mr. Oswald H. Parry, is a 
book with a purpose, and only incidentally a very charming book 
descriptive of travel and residence in a foreign country. With the 
purpose we have no sympathy whatever. The union of the Eastern 
Church with the Church of England would probably only tend to 
embarrass the natural development of the former and weaken, instead 
of strengthen, the latter. The real object of these travels is revealed 
by the Bishop of Durham in the “ Prefatory Note” which he contri- 
butes. ‘ The English nation,” he asserts, “is called to be the mission- 
ary nation of the world.” The conceit of these orthodox believers is 
really consummate. We undertake to say that their missionary 
zeal has been one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of civili- 
sation. It is the old spirit of the Spanish Inquisition. The 
Government of India has always kept a strict watch upon these 
gentlemen, and for our part we should be only too pleased to see 
even more stringent measures enforced. As we have observed on 
a previous occasion, there is plenty of work nearer home. Technical 
or secondary education is quite sufficient to absorb all the energies 
and all the resources of the Church of England. In missionary 
enterprises in foreign countries she not only wastes her strength, but 
inflicts real injuries upon people who are perfectly satisfied with 
their own religious opinions. English travellers have as a rule the 
reputation of laying aside their religious bigotry and insular preju- 
dices, but Mr. Parry is not of such. ‘‘ The sight of Moslems at prayer 
is impressive,” he says, ‘‘ when seen for the first time; but to see it 
day by day is to learn to doubt whether it be for the most of them 
more than a mere exercise of drill ; certainly it does not teach them 
not to lie or cheat, or murder, nor, above all, to honour the wife as 
the weaker vessel.” Strong language is not, we fear, infrequently 
heard in this country, many of our commercial transactions would 
be rightly described as cheating, and divorce for cruelty and 
infidelity is not unknown. 

Yet these same people say their daily prayers and attend their 


1 Six Months in a Syrian Monastery. Being the Record of a Visit to the Head 
Quarters of the Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, with some account of the Yazidis 
or Devil Worshippers of Monel and El Jilwah, their sacred book. By Oswald H. 
Parry, B.A. Illustrated by the Author. With a prefatory note by the Bishop of 
Durham. London: Horace Cox. 1895. 
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weekly services. We are not admirers of the Moslem faith, but 
neither can we stomach cant and humbug. Mr. Parry has real 
talent. His diction is good, although not faultless, his description 
of incidents of travel lively and free from loquacity, and the local 
colour is well laid on. 

If Mr. Parry had only been content to leave his readers to form 
their own conclusions and to tell his story in the language of which 
he is master, without constantly endeavouring to paint a moral at 
the expense of people from which he received nothing but kindness, 
he would have contributed a work entirely useful and of extreme 
interest, dealing with a portion of Mesopotamia almost unknown to 
Europeans. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Aw Irish County Court Judge,-Mr. William O’Connor Morris, has 
written a very interesting book entitled Memories and Thoughts of 
a Life.’ He describes himself as “a scion of a great fallen Irish 
house,” and devotes an entire chapter to his ancestry and family 
history. He candidly tells us that he “ reveres his ancestral images 
as devoutly as any Roman patrician”—he might have added ‘‘or any 
Chinaman.” No doubt, the fact that his mother was “a daughter 
and co-heiress of Maurice Nugent O’Connor, of Mount Pleasant, or 
Gartnamona,” may have for him a certain genealogical importance, 
but it is scarcely a matter of much consequence to the ordinary 
reader. Passing over this exhibition of family pride on the part of 
the author, we get some glimpses in a succeeding chapter of the 
mode of travelling from Ireland to England sixty years ago, which 
show how much things have improved in that respect. The passage 
from Waterford to Bristol in those days is thus graphically described: 

‘* A steamboat, not as large as a tender of this day, with a long 
thin funnel and square-rigged masts—steam had not yet nearly 
replaced sails—lay puffing and snorting by the landing-stage ; and 
hours were spent in shipping the cargo, the occupants of the carriage 
taking refuge in it. We were at last under weigh, a motley assem- 
blage of passengers, sailors, cows, sheep, and pigs, huddled together 
on a filthy and noisome deck ; and fortunate it was if, after a voyage 
most detestable, even in the finest weather, we reached the mouth 
of the Avon in thirty hours, and had a favouring tide to take us to 
Clifton. In passages of this kind the chief discomforts—and those 


1 Memories and Thoughts of a Life. By William O'Connor Morris, County Court 
Judge of Roscommon and Sligo. London: George Allen. 
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who endured them know what they were—were the abominations 
of a cabin filled with sea-sickness, and the hideous groanings and 
gruntings of the animals above; but woe betide those who in the 
weak steamers of those days were caught in one of the tempests of 
the British Channel. The vessel was a mere toy to the winds and 
waves, and often had to lie to, and scarcely moved for hours; and 
the scenes of misery and fear among the wretches below were not 
unlike the horrors of the Middle Passage.” 

From some expressions of opinion to which he gives utterance, it 
would seem as if Judge Morris regretted the social changes that 
have taken place in Ireland; but he can scarcely deny that the 
journey across St. George’s Channel is more agreeable now than it 
was in the days of his youth. 

All the author’s sympathies are manifestly with the landlords, 
amongst whom he is apparently proud to reckon himself, and for 
this reason we are not at all surprised to find that he is a strong 
opponent of Home Rule. He, indeed, claims to be a “ Liberal,” but 
his “ Liberalism” is of that kind which shrinks from all experi- 
ments in popular government. He bestows some half-hearted praise 
on O'Connell, because that great agitator belonged to the landlord 
class, and having ‘“‘many Conservative instincts, condemned move- 
ments against rent and property ”; but he denounces the great move- 
ment in which the late Mr. Parnell was the central figure as a 
“Fenian propaganda in disguise.” 

We believe that this judicial dignitary is quite mistaken in his 
view of the Irish land agitation. That reform was needed in the 
relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland every unprejudiced 
and intelligent observer must admit; but, though a man of con- 
siderable learning, and more than average intelligence, the author 
is not free from prejudice, for he is not merely an Irish judge, but 
an Irish landlord. It is amusing to find towards the end of the 
volume a statement that a son of Judge Morris, who has arrived at 
sufficient maturity to be a Unionist agitator, has already shown 
himself more Tory than his father. This is quite a logical evolu- 
tion. When the father has not the courage of his ‘“ Liberal” con- 
victions, the son degenerates into a Tory ! 

A chapter is devoted to the question of the Union, and the 
arguments put forward in favour of it are self-contradictory. In the 
first place, Judge Morris says “ Ireland has distinctly advanced since 
the passing of the Act of Union;” but, in the very next page, he 
admits that Catholic Ireland is for the most part in favour of Home 
Rule. In other words, the majority of the population is against 
the Union. Again, if the system established in Ireland since the 
Union be a good one, why does the author condemn the “ bureau- 
cracy” of Dublin Castle? The truth is that Judge Morris would, 
if he did not happen to be a landlord, be an unequivocal advocate of 
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Home Rule. The artificial condition of Ireland, both from a social 
and political point of view, has tended to convert him into a rather 
unsatisfactory type of Unionist. He is, in spite of his Hibernian 
feelings of caste, a gentleman whom one cannot fail to respect. He 
loves his country, though his patriotism is unpractical, and we 
venture to assert that any English reader of his book will be 
strengthened in the belief that a measure of autonomy giving the 
Trish population the right to manage their own affairs is the true 
solution of the problem which no predecessor of Mr. Gladstone has 
handled successfully. Even the author's remarks on “the question 
of the Irish land ” prove that he is vainly trying to justify a reac- 
tionary policy. Though he compares the landlords of Ireland to 
the seigneurs of pre-revolutionary France, he still wishes to keep an 
unimproving class in the country. But if any landlords are so 
much attached to their country that they are willing to live in it 
under changed conditions, what objection have they to Home Rule ? 
It is too late in the day to oppose the will of the majority, even 
though the minority are richer or even better educated ; and Judge 
Morris must therefore feel, if he has any real Liberalism in his 
composition, that after a deliberate pronouncement by a majority in 
the House of Commons in favour of Home Rule, its practical enact- 
ment is only a question of time. lonanors (2 
Mr. Archibald Forbes has dealt with the career of Lord Clyde,} 
better known, perhaps, as Colin Campbell, succinctly but thoroughly 
in a volume of about two hundred pages. This brave soldier was 
one of those men who in the discharge of military duty performed 
countless acts of heroism. It may, indeed, be fairly urged that a 
brave man only wastes his moral energies in warfare. This, perhaps, 
will be part of the ethical creed of the future. Meantime, some of 
the best men choose to adopt a military career, and Colin Campbell, 
both in the Crimean War and in the Chinese and Indian campaigns, 
proved that he was a most capable, cautious, and fearless officer. 
In Mr. Archibald Forbes he has found an excellent biographer, 
whose mastery of the subject is exhibited in every page of the 
book. 
The fame of Dante’ as a poet needs no fresh work of commentary 
or criticism to preserve it. At the same time, the great Italian poet 
is more talked about than understood. In an admirable little work, 
Mr. A. J. Butler, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
given an account of the life of Dante and a very lucid analysis of 
the Divine Comedy, a poem which is certainly equal to, if not 
superior to, Milton’s Paradise Lost. Mr. Butler has collected all 
the available information as to the chequered career of the illustrious 


1 Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Archibald Forbes. London: Macmillan & Co. 


95. 
2 Dante, his Times and his Work. By Arthur John Butler, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Innes & Co. 
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Florentine, With regard to the Commedia, he makes the pregnant 
observation that, as in the case of the Bible, ‘‘ every man finds in it 
what he himself brings to it. The poet finds poetry; the philoso- 
pher philosophy; the scientific man science, as it was known in 
1300 ; the politician politics; heretics have even found heresy.” 

We must congratulate Mr. Butler on having, in the passage quoted, 
avoided the use of the barbarous word “ scientist.” Would that some 
of his contemporaries followed his good example! It is really time 
that English writers should learn to write pure English! The 
attempt to define Dante’s politics in the tangled web of Italian 
parties in the thirteenth century is also highly creditable to the 
author. We cannot, however, express satisfaction at the treatment 
of Dante’s strange relations with Beatrice Portinari. While he 
rejects the theory that Beatrice is a myth, or a merely allegorical 
personage, he cannot go further in the other direction than this: 
‘We may pretty safely continue in the old faith. After all, it 
explains more difficulties than it raises.” Dante’s devotion to 
another man’s wife, though he was himself a married man, is 
explained by “‘ the conditions of life in the thirteenth century,” and 
by the fact that ‘‘ almost every man of a literary or intellectual turn 
seems to have had his Egeria ” at that period. Persons of material- 
istic views may consider this kind of Platonic attachment dangerous, 
if not directly conducive, towards illicit relations. We need not, 
however, inquire into the matter too closely after six centuries. 
Whatever the facts of his life may have been, Dante was certainly 
one of the greatest poets that ever lived. 

Messrs. H. 8. Nicholls & Company have just issued a work in 
two volumes entitled The Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of 
France during the Revolution.1 The work was originally published 
in 1826, and purports to give the Journal of the Princess Lamballe, 
the confidential friend of Marie Antoinette. Some curious details 
will be found in these volumes. The exaggerated praise bestowed 
on Marie Antoinette will, of course, be taken by the judicious reader 
for what it is worth. Some lurid pictures of the Revolutionary 
epoch are given. Of course Robespierre and his compatriots are all 
represented as inhuman monsters, the writer of these Memoirs being 
ultra-Royalist in her views. The work is printed and brought out 
in a very artistic style. 

It has been said that women are rarely just to members of their 
own sex. In the same way it may be assumed that clergymen are 
scarcely ever competent to form a fair estimate of the characters of 
their brother-clergymen. We may, therefore, claim to be in a better 
position to appreciate the real merits of two Protestant clergymen, 
of whom short and rather too gushing biographies have recently 


1 Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France during the Revolution. Published 
from the — and Letters of the Princess Lamballe by a Lady of Rank. London: 
Nicholls & Co, 
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been published. The Reminiscences of Charles Seymour of Connemara * 
presents us with the life of a good-natured Irish parson, who learned 
the language still spoken amongst the Connaught peasantry with a 
view to their conversion, as, no doubt, he would have put it, “ from 
the errors of Popery.” The worthy man gained much popularity 
amongst the rough but kind-hearted inhabitants of Connemara, but, 
as far as we can ascertain, he really made no converts. It is satis- 
factory to find that he laboured for the material welfare of the 
starving people in the time of the famine in 1847; but the writer 
of this little volume seems to hold that proselytism is a nobler 
object than charity. We may forgive this excellent clergyman’s 
faults, for they are outweighed by his virtues. 

Another biography of a minister of the Gospel will be read with 
interest. The work of Richard Temple West’ was useful to 
mankind, quite apart from his ritualistic tendencies. We disagree 
with his reverend biographer as to the importance of his views on 
mere questions of ritual. The real utility of a good clergyman’s life 
consists in his services to his fellow-men, regardless of sectarian 
considerations. In the volume some of the sermons delivered by the 
subject of the biography are given, and we cannot fail to admire the 
earnestness and simplicity of their tone. Let us hope that the day 
may come when clergymen of different sects will cease to fight about 
trivialities aud to “ hate each other for the love of God.” One 
would imagine that the instincts of humanity and the example of 
Christ’s own life would be sufficient to destroy the odium theologicum. 
Unfortunately it is not so in many cases; but in the two instances 
we have noticed, happily, good-nature and honesty almost crushed out 
the instincts of bigotry. 

The great intellectual eminence of Adam Smith,’ the author of 
perhaps the most profound work on political economy ever written, 
entitles him to a biography of unusual length and minuteness of 
detail. Mr. John Rae has collected all the facts connected with 
Smith’s life, and has presented them in a very readable form. The 
son of a Writer to the Signet, who died some months before the 
child's birth, Adam Smith was brought up by a loving mother, to 
whom he was passionately attached. His early days were passed in 
Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, where he first saw the light on June 5, 1723, 
At the age of fourteen he was sent to Glasgow College, where he 
remained three years. He appears to have attended with assiduity 
to both his classical and mathematical studies. Alexander Dunlop, the 
Professor of Greek in the institution, was a man of fine scholarship, 
and Smith owed much to his instruction, In 1740 the future 


1 Reminiscences of Charles Seymour of Connemara. By A. J.Seymour. London: 
Skeffington & Son. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 

2 Richard Temple West: A Record of Life and Work. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 
London: Masters & Co. 

® Life of Adam Smith. By John Rae. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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economist entered Balliol College, Oxford, where his own studious- 
ness did far more for him than the University curriculum. In 
1746, having taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he left Oxford, 
and two years later we find him lecturing at Edinburgh on English 
literature. Now, truth to tell, Adam Smith was no authority on 
belles lettres. He agreed with Voltaire’s estimate of Hamlet—that 
it was “the dream of a drunken savage ”—and he preferred Dryden’s 
plays to those of Shakespeare, because they were written in rhyme! 
It was as a moralist and a political economist that he was to achieve 
celebrity, and, though he was at twenty-seven a Professor of Logic 
in Glasgow College, and for thirteen years was honourably associated 
with its professorial staff, it was not until 1759 that he produced his 
first remarkable work—TZhe Theory of Moral Sentiments, This book 
is an essay in support of the doctrine that moral approbation and 
disapprobation are really expressions of sympathy with the feelings 
of an imaginary and impartial spectator. In 1764 he set out for 
France as travelling tutor to the young Duke of Buccleugh. In Paris 
and Geneva he met some of the most famous Frenchmen of that time, 
and he became the friend of Turgot, whose views in many ways 
were similar to his own. After his return from France he set about 
the publication of Zhe Wealth of Nations, which did not, however, 
come out till 1776. Bishop Horne, one of Smith’s opponents, said 
the books which live longest are those which have been “carried 
longest in the womb of the parent.” The Wealth of Nations took 
twelve years to write, and was in contemplation for years before it 
was commenced. It is unnecessary here to dwell on the opinions— 
most of them now reduced to scientific formulee—which are embodied 
in that work. Suffice it to say that Adam Smith has grappled with 
most of the great economical questions that interest mankind. As 
thinkers, he and Edmund Burke are perhaps the two greatest figures 
in that age of mighty intellects. On such topics as Free Trade in 
Ireland, Smith showed himself far more advanced than the majority 
of his contemporaries. He was probably the most typical Scotchman 
that ever lived. With little imagination, he was one of the most 
masterly of reasoners, and all his tendencies were democratic, in 
the best sense of the word. It is an interesting fact that he died 
unmarried, but his life had its romance after all, for there is some 
ground for believing that he was disappointed in love. 

Mr. Rae’s book contains rather scanty information as to Adam 
Smith’s home-life, but as a literary biography the work is excellent. 
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ALL students of literature and philology will welcome the long 
looked-for appearance of the first volume of the new dictionary of the 
French language.’ It forms a bulky tome of over 1100 pages, and 
is published at the moderate price of fifteen francs. MM. Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter have not pretended to reconstruct or supplant 
Littré but, confining themselves to the history of the French lan- 
guage from the beginning of the seventeenth century to our own 
day, have carefully and laboriously traced the intellectual and moral 
reasons for the various uses and applications of words in literary 
and every-day use during that period. The etymology and defini- 
tion are supplemented by profuse quotations from the classical 
French authors-of the last three centuries. There can be no doubt 
that this will be the standard dictionary of the French language for 
the future. 

No better indication of the thoroughness which has characterised 
of late years the investigation of the early semi-popular, semi-reli- 
gious literature of the East than the issue of the substantial first 
volume of the translation of the Jataka ; or, Stories of the Buddha’s 
former Births? We cannot pretend to the specialist’s knowledge 
which would enable us to speak of the merits of the translation, as 
such, but we can certainly affirm that there is nothing lacking in 
the fitness of literary style required for such a work. As the Editor 
points out in his preface, the doctrine of Metempsychosis has been 
closely woven into Buddhist literature from the earliest times, and 
these tales of the Buddha’s former births are not only of great in- 
terest as specimens of that literature, but even more so in their 
relation to folklore, and the light which they so often throw on those 
popular stories which illustrate so vividly the ideas and superstitions 
of the early times of civilisation, and especially the social life and 
customs of ancient India, 

Miss Arabella Kenealy’s new novel, Some Men are Such Gentlemen, 
will, unless we are much mistaken, secure as many readers, in spite 
of its rather forbidding title, as has Dr. Janet of Harley Street. It 
is a pungently written, if somewhat unpolished, story of a young 
girl born and bred in the aristocratic penury of a dilapidated old 
manor-house, with her bed-ridden grandmother as sole companion. 
With none to teach or help her in her struggle to keep things going 
(she has even to beg a quarter's rent in advance of the tenant of the 
small remnant of the family estates), her ideas of life and conduct 


1 Dictionnaire Général de la Langue Frangaise. Par MM. Hatzfeld et Darmesteter 
avec le concours de M. Thomas. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 

2 The Jataka; or, Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births. Translated by Robert 
Seen, under the Editorship of Professor KE. B. Cowell. Cambridge University 

ress. 

3 Some Men are Such Gentlemen, By Arabella Kenealy. London: Digby Long 
and Co. 
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of their elders. The book is printed in large type and is profusely 
illustrated. We hope it will be as widely read in French as it has 
been in English. 

In A Ruined Life we are told how Héléne Clifford, left an orphan 
at the age of eighteen, is seduced under promise of marriage by 
Lord B—— (as the writer with an apparently purposeless return to 
the mysterious style of nomenclature adopted by our early novelists 
calls him). She soon finds that he has no intention of redeeming 
his promise, so leaves him and retires to a country cottage to earn 
an independent and honourable livelihood as an artist. Here she 
comes across Ernest Heath, who falls so madly in love with her as 
to break off an existing engagement and follow Héléne to London, 
whither she had fled to avoid the temptation of yielding to her 
passion against the dictates of honour. ,For Ernest Heath was of 
course quite ignorant of her previous history. He soon, however, 
learns the story of her shame through club gossip, out his infatuation 
sees in this no bar to making Héléne his wife. Héléne, however, is 
obdurate in refusing to accept the youag man’s proposal to sacrifice 
his prospects and position for her sake, and flies further afield to a 
remote village in the Hartz mountains. Here she is again tracked 
down by the indefatigable Ernest, who arrives, however, only to find 
his loved one dying slowly of consumption. He stays by her till 
the end, and a few years later follows her to the grave, “time 
having failed to exercise its usual beneficial effect on the sufferer ” 
and reconcile him to his loss. 

The story in truth does not belie the title. In fact, Héléne’s 
misfortune as a young girl (we can scarcely call it sin), ruined not 
only her own life, but that of Ernest Heath and the young girl to 
whom he was originally engaged (for she also dies broken-hearted), 
besides bringing down his mother’s grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. Is not such general ruination too heavy a penalty to be 
entailed by the duped innocence of a friendless girl? Does the 
‘punishment fit the crime?” And is not the morbid unman- 
liness of Ernest Heath carried to an almost ludicrous excess ? 
He makes absolutely no effort to pull himself together and face as 
a man the slings and arrows of his cruel fate. The reader's 
sympathy is insensibly turned to disgust at his miserable weakness, 
and pity is replaced by scorn. We trust that in her next venture 
Emily St. Claire will give us a plot less lugubrious, and introduce 
us to characters more heroic. It is more the pattern than the 
workmanship we have to complain of in A Ruined Life. 

This little tale* deals with the loss of some family jewels and 
their subsequent discovery in a secret room, whose existence had 
remained unknown till its accidental discovery at the opportune 


1 A Ruined Life. By Emily St. Claire. London: Digby Long & Co. 
2 The Rubies of St. Lo. By Miss Charlotte Yonge. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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moment by the estate carpenter. Miss St. Lo, the head of the family, 
had asked the widow of a poor relation to let her eldest daughter 
come as companion. The girl, Theresa, comes, and after a time makes 
herself a general favourite, and attracts the attentions of her cousin, 
the heir. On returning home she discovers that she is not related 
to the St. Los in any way, her mother having married as a widow 
into the St. Lo family with herself as an encumbrance by a previous 
marriage. This fact, with some unnecessary parade of virtue, is 
duly disclosed to Miss St. Lo, but it is not until that lady’s health 
requires it that she is again summoned to resume her post 
as companion. On her return to Miss St. Lo’s, matters soon 
come to a head between the young couple, much to the disgust 
of the elder members of the family. However, their horror at the 
mésalliance is, for some reason or other, much -modified by the dis- 
covery of the diamonds, although Theresa’s part in the matter seems 
slight enough, and, in the end, Theresa is made, by a clumsy device, 
to be really a St. Lo of an older branch, so that the blue blood of 
the family is saved from contamination after all ! 

The book abounds in slipshod writing—‘‘I had terribly much 
to get, said Theresa, apologetically ;” (we are afraid that the 
apology is not made on account of the grammar.) Again— 
“altogether it was too big and too inconvenient to be more than a 
show-place, where the servants dined in the summer when it was 
not too draughty, or for Christmas suppers.” 

Has Miss Yonge unconsciously adopted, in her writing, the 
suggestion put in Theresa’s mouth—“ And somehow, it seems as if 
one ought to talk Chaucer’s, or at least Queen Elizabeth’s language, 
in a place like this?” For we all know what liberties Shakespeare 
took with his grammar. 

It is refreshing to turn to the old-fashioned novel of the middle 
of the century amid the bewildering output of modern fiction of the 
new woman, sex mania or socialist order, and, as a corrective and 
antidote to the large doses of such literature to which we are now 
treated, we can recommend nothing better than the re-reading of 
a tale like Mrs. Craik’s Head of the Family,’ originally published 
in 1851. The sturdy Scotchman, Vivian Graeme, “ makes no 
bones” about carrying through to the bitter end the self-denying 
life’s task which duty, “stern daughter of the voice of God,” bids 
him take up. Unlike the hero in La Femme en Gris? a French trans- 
lation of Hermann Sudermann’s Fraw Sorge, also received this month, 
Vivian Graeme allows no subtle questions as to the relative claims 
of his duty towards himself and his duty towards others to influence 
the dictates of his conscience. The positions are by no means 


1 The Head of the Family. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: 
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of their elders. The book is printed in large type and is profusely 
illustrated. We hope it will be as widely read in French as it has 
been in English. 

In A Ruined Life’ we are told how Héléne Clifford, left an orphan 
at the age of eighteen, is seduced under promise of marriage by 
Lord B—— (as the writer with an apparently purposeless return to 
the mysterious style of nomenclature adopted by our early novelists 
calls him). She soon finds that he has no intention of redeeming 
his promise, so leaves him and retires to a country cottage to earn 
an independent and honourable livelihood as an artist. Here she 
comes across Ernest Heath, who falls so madly in love with her as 
to break off an existing engagement and follow Héléne to London, 
whither she had fled to avoid the temptation of yielding to her 
passion against the dictates of honour. _For Ernest Heath was of 
course quite ignorant of her previous history. He soon, however, 
learns the story of her shame through club gossip, out his infatuation 
sees in this no bar to making Héléne his wife. Héléne, however, is 
obdurate in refusing to accept the youag man’s proposal to sacrifice 
his prospects and position for her sake, and flies further afield to a 
remote village in the Hartz mountains. Here she is again tracked 
down by the indefatigable Ernest, who arrives, however, only to find 
his loved one dying slowly of consumption. He stays by her till 
the end, and a few years later follows her to the grave, “time 
having failed to exercise its usual beneficial effect on the sufferer ” 
and reconcile him to his loss. 

The story in truth does not belie the title. In fact, Héléne’s 
misfortune as a young girl (we can scarcely call it sin), ruined not 
only her own life, but that of Ernest Heath and the young girl to 
whom he was originally engaged (for she also dies broken-hearted), 
besides bringing down his mother’s grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. Is not such general ruination too heavy a penalty to be 
entailed by the duped innocence of a friendless girl? Does the 
‘“‘ punishment fit the crime?” And is not the morbid unman- 
liness of Ernest Heath carried to an almost ludicrous excess ? 
He makes absolutely no effort to pull himself together and face as 
a man the slings and arrows of his cruel fate. The reader’s 
sympathy is insensibly turned to disgust at his miserable weakness, 
and pity is replaced by scorn. We trust that in her next venture 
Emily St. Claire will give us a plot less lugubrious, and introduce 
us to characters more heroic. It is more the pattern than the 
workmanship we have to complain of in A Ruined Life. 

This little tale* deals with the loss of some family jewels and 
their subsequent discovery in a secret room, whose existence had 
remained unknown till its accidental discovery at the opportune 
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moment by the estate carpenter. Miss St. Lo, the head of the family, 
had asked the widow of a poor relation to let her eldest daughter 
come as companion. The girl, Theresa, comes, and after a time makes 
herself a general favourite, and attracts the attentions of her cousin, 
the heir. On returning home she discovers that she is not related 
to the St. Los in any way, her mother having married as a widow 
into the St. Lo family with herself as an encumbrance by a previous 
marriage. ‘This fact, with some unnecessary parade of virtue, is 
duly disclosed to Miss St. Lo, but it is not until that lady’s health 
requires it that she is again summoned to resume her post 
as companion. On her return to Miss St. Lo’s, matters soon 
come to a head between the young couple, much to the disgust — 
of the elder members of the family. However, their horror at the 
mésalliance is, for some reason or other, much -modified by the dis- 
covery of the diamonds, although Theresa’s part in the matter seems 
slight enough, and, in the end, Theresa is made, by a clumsy device, 
to be really a St. Lo of an older branch, so that the blue blood of 
the family is saved from contamination after all ! 

The book abounds in slipshod writing—‘‘I had terribly much 
to get, said Theresa, apologetically ;” (we are afraid that the 
apology is not made on account of the grammar.) Again— 
“ altogether it was too big and too inconvenient to be more than a 
show-place, where the servants dined in the summer when it was 
not too draughty, or for Christmas suppers.” 

Has Miss Yonge unconsciously adopted, in her writing, the 
suggestion put in Theresa’s mouth—“ And somehow, it seems as if 
one ought to talk Chaucer’s, or at least Queen Elizabeth’s language, 
in a place like this?” For we all know what liberties Shakespeare 
took with his grammar. 

It is refreshing to turn to the old-fashioned novel of the middle 
of the century amid the bewildering output of modern fiction of the 
new woman, sex mania or socialist order, and, as a corrective and 
antidote to the large doses of such literature to which we are now 
treated, we can recommend nothing better than the re-reading of 
a tale like Mrs. Craik’s Head of the Family,’ originally published 
in 1851. The sturdy Scotchman, Vivian Graeme, “ makes no 
bones” about carrying through to the bitter end the self-denying 
life’s task which duty, “stern daughter of the voice of God,” bids 
him take up. Unlike the hero in La Femme en Gris, a French trans- 
lation of Hermann Sudermann’s Frau Sorge, also received this month, 
Vivian Graeme allows no subtle questions as to the relative claims 
of his duty towards himself and his duty towards others to influence 
the dictates of his conscience. The positions are by no means 
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entirely parallel, as Paul Meyhofer in Za Femme en Gris is a weak- 
minded fool, whose sacrifices of self become gradually a sacrifice of 
self-respect, until later on in life the stern logic of events teaches 
him that there does exist a hard and fast line between the two. 
This translation is preceded by an enthusiastic preface by Edouard 
Rod, whose fame is now well established on this side of the Channel, 
in which he hails Hermann Sudermann as the discoverer of the new 
text of the fiction of to-morrow—viz., the relative claims of duty to 
themselves and one another among the members of a family, in 
succession to the played-out theme of adultery. We are, at any 
rate, not sorry to learn on such high authority as that of Edouard 
_ Rod that the deluge of sexual literature is likely to decrease in the 
near future. In the meantime we advise all lovers of serious fiction 
who wish to be abreast of the times, and who cannot read this 
volume in the original German, to avail themselves of this first-rate 
translation. The problems involved come home in some shape or 
other to most of us, and Hermann Sudermann’s presentation of the 
ethics of family relations assists us materially in their solution. 

We have also received this month from Paris Edouard Rod’s own 
last work, entitled Les Roches Blanches, wherein he still remains 
faithful to the sex theme, the legend of the White Rocks, which are 
said to represent two lovers petrified in the act of a virtuous resolve 
to part for ever, affording the curé of the parish a somewhat poor 
consolation for a similar act of renunciation on his part with regard 
to a neighbour’s wife. The moral is somewhat unsatisfactory, and 
the parish worthies grow tiresomely uninteresting. But were this 
not so, the author would probably and rightly retort that he had not 
held up the mirror to Nature as she exists in a country parish on 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva. 





ART. 


M. GaprigL Mourey has been known until now only as a poet of 
the cénacles, a writer of the jeunes revues, in which the kaleidoscopic 
thought of young France is elaborated and made to glimmer before 
the eyes of the small interested public. In particular he has made 
known, not unmusically, the poetic work of Swinburne. That is, 
he has sought inspiration from an esthetic generation, already 
passing and never yet triumphant in England, while his brethren 
have been listening to Ibsen and other voices sounding confusedly 
through Scandinavian and Germanic mists. He has now made 
acquaintance with London, whose mills grind out all English life 
and art, and he has written a book which some one counselled him 
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to call Du Strand a la Maison de Vie. Instead, he has named it 
Across the Channel: Life and Art in London.’ 

“* My desire has been to note simply, in all sincerity of heart and 
mind, hoth the outward aspects of English life and the miraculous 
flowering of the line of artists at whose head shine with so strong a 
light the names of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, William 
Morris, Swinburne, &c. ‘ Des péripatdticiennes de Piccadilly, aux 
demoiselles bénies [blessed damosels] de Cheyne Walk’ [said a friend 
to the author], this, if I understand rightly, is the subject of your 
work.” 

In spite of the flavour of femininity inherent to the subject and 
inseparable from French criticism, it is zestheticism and the Parisian’s 
view of life which dominate in the book. ‘‘ Life” has 130 pages of 
motifs londoniens and impressions of history. “ Art” has the 300 
and more pages left, beginning with the pre-Raphaelites (Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, Millais, Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes), 
going on to the Renaissance of industrial art (William Morris, 
Walter Crane), taking by the way ‘Turner, George Frederick Watts, 
and Mr, Whistler, and winding up safely with a visit to Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, the man and poet. 

The studies in Life are interesting as the impressions made by 
living London on a /in-de-siécle Parisian. Curious, too, are the 
sensations experienced by him from an art which was up-to-date in 
England twenty years ago. 

From the start our author finds in the Tower Bridge “‘ a colossal 
symbol of the Britannic soul.” In the complicated impression which 
he receives from it “ shines forth all that daring of new architectures 
which creates the monuments of the future, suspended on the heavy 
foundation-courses of the past Few countries, doubtless, 
seem capable of supporting such contrasts; but this one gets on 
with them to perfection.” 

His next discovery is that ‘‘the atmosphere of love and of the 
triumph of woman, which reigns in Paris, worldly, elegant, bowle- 
vardier, in Paris literary and artistic, is found nowhere in London.” 
The English woman is too healthy, too much taken up with physical 
exercise—sport—to give out “that sort of permanent nervous 
excitement which the Parisienne leaves behind her in street and 
theatre and wherever she goes.” He is not far from attributing 
this féminéité sage to an exuberance of red globules in the blood. 
Unfortunately; his French critics have discovered that anemia is far 
more prevalent in England than in their own country. They are 
not, perhaps, aware that the same remark was made in the Belgian 
convents which received the English nuns exiled at the Reformation. 


1 Passé le Détroit : la Vie et l'Art a Londres. Par Gabriel Mourey. Paris; Paul 
Ollendorff. 1895. 
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They could not accustom themselves to the brown bread of the 
Continent, whence the proverbial estomac Anglais. : 

The Saturday night’s provisioning for the morrow in the public 
street, making the Frenchman think of “ repasts of savages, of 
bloodthirsty beasts;” the English Sunday, which his countrymen 
usually remember only with ‘‘ yawnings of spleen,” but which 
“‘ pours over himself a comforting mildness,” because he finds in it 
“the impossibility of trying to do anything wseful ;” the Salvation 
Army, the dancers of the Lyric Theatre, the night-walkers of 
Regent Street and Piccadilly; Sunday again, but this time in 
Richmond Park, and St. Paul’s on a morning of yellow fog; and 
“the magic of the misty landscapes along the Thames ”—all these 
sensations of M. Mourey should make his book acceptable to the 
citizen of the greater London, interested to see himself as others 
see him. They may even help to reveal to himself, at the sound of 
this young voice from another civilisation, “the soul of England 
with its crises of delicious spleen, its Puritan coldness, its attacks of 
passionate delirium, its strange intense poetry, its art that calls to 
life and lives in the ideal.” 

The views on art are of less general interest, especially as they 
concern a movement whose history is so well known. But the 
thoughtful reader will find stimulating food in these artless, 
spontaneous judgments of a mind that is disturbed by no patriotic 
fears. M. Mourey recognises that Anglomania was long only “a 
pretext to the vanity and idleness of people of the world for new 
snobismes . . . . toilette and hygiene, sport et confortable, le 
yachting et le flirting.” His own mission is to explain that “ true 
Renaissance which was to restore to youth the extire art of 
England, and of which France is but now beginning to feel the 
rebound. I wish to speak of that wonderful pre-Raphaelite school 
which has not only renewed English poetry and painting, but also 
industrial art, the art of decoration and furniture, and even the art 
of woman’s dress, and the manner of feeling of the intellectuels and 
the délicats.” 

All this may seem strange and exaggerated to the Englishman, 
who is not accustomed to think of his tight little island as a 
radiating source of artistic light. But he should be curious to 
know why this bright-minded Parisian asks himself of a movement 
already spent in the country of its origin—“ Will it be as rege- 
nerating with us as it has been across the Channel ?” 

M. Mourey answers his own question: “ There is every reason to 
hope so, No esthetic system, in fact, seems here and now more in 
agreement with the general state of cultivated and artistic minds.” 





THE COLLAPSE OF SOCIALISM:' 


SIGNS are not wanting to show that the Socialist fever is on the 
decline, and that the much-abused capitalist régime is a long way 
from being abolished at present. May Day, which a year or two 
ago threatened to be the lurid dawn of the coming revolution, 
passed this year in such a manner as scarcely to call for notice. 
Nature, facts and common sense have obtained a bloodless and 
peaceful victory, and the great opportunity for Socialist demonstra- 
tions resolved itself in some places into a mere general holiday, 
while in others it passed without observance. M. Yves Guyot, the 
author of the able and convincing book, or rather half a book, 
before us, who is well known in England, said at a recent con- 
ference, that Socialism must be taken seriously, and he showed by 
figures how enormously the Socialist following has increased in the 
last few years. Taking Germany first, the Socialist votes obtained 
at an election for the Reichstag in 1871 were about 100,000; in 
1893 they were 1,800,000. In France in 1889, the united Socialist 
vote was 90,000; in 1893, 500,000 or 600,000. In England the 
trade unions in conference have passed resolutions in favour of 
Collectivism ; and other countries show similar results. On the 
face of it, then, there appears to be no sign of a collapse of 
Socialism, and our first remarks may seem to be without justifica- 
tion. But we must observe that since 1871 Socialism has undergone 
important modifications, and that the hundreds of thousands who 
now vote for Socialism have different ideas of what they are voting 
for. There is no such thing asa consistent and universally accepted 
body of doctrines about which all Socialists are agreed, and which 
may be regarded by critics as representing the views of Socialists 
everywhere. ‘The Socialists, says M. Guyot, are divided into as 
many sects as the Christians were in the Middle Ages; then there 
were Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, &c., and now among 
continental Socialists there are Marwistes, Guesdistes, Broussistes, Alle- 
manistes, Blanquistes, and other istes ; and as they constitute so many 
sects, each swearing by its founder, so they also dogmatise in the 
old scholastic manner. Their doctrines, says the distinguished 
author of La Tyrannie Socialiste, are based upon prejudices, which 

1 La Propriété Origine et Evolution. These Communiste par Paul Lafargue. 
Réfutation par Yves Guyot. Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave, 
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he defines as & priori opinions resting upon incomplete or uncon- 
trolled observations, or unverified affirmations. They still use the 
intellectual processes which carry us back to the methods of the 
Middle Ages. ‘They proclaim dogmas which are only affirmations, 
and they dispute over their interpretation. If this is so, and it is 
indisputable that it is so, Socialism does not present a very formid- 
able aspect ; and though Socialists may obtain a great number of 
votes, the vagueness of their aims and their divided opinions render 
them, after all, comparatively harmless. And when these doctrines 
and methods are subjected not only to a scientific, but a common 
sense criticism, they do not appear to be capable of resisting the 
disintegrating process. One other fact may be noticed here, to 
which we shall have to return, and that is, when Socialists, like M. 
Paul Lafargue, are reduced to support Socialism by arguments based 
upon primitive civilisation and the feudal system, we may rely upon 
it that the game is up. ‘hese thoughts have been suggested by 
the book before us, which is almost, if not quite unique; for it 
contains the latest plea for Socialism and its Refutation—“ the bane 
and antidote are both before me.” The argument for Socialism, 
Origine et Fivolution de la Propriété, is by Paul Lafargue, and the 
Réfutation by Yves Guyot. How these two discordant works came 
to be published in one volume is briefly explained by the editor, 
M. Ch. Delagrave, in a short and pithy preface. 

When M. Paul Lafargue offered the MS. of his work, M. Delagrave 
said: ‘‘I do not share your views. I shall therefore have a real 
scruple in spreading them.” M. Lafargue insisted in such flattering 
terms that M. Delagrave consented, but conditionally. ‘ Will you 
authorise me to ask M. Yves Guyot to supply a refutation which 
shall accompany the exposition of your views ?” “ Certainly.” And 
this is how it happens that this volume contains the thesis and the 
antithesis. The only objection that the critic can have to this pro- 
ceeding is that it doubles his labour, and instead of having only to 
read one book he has to read two, and though the vivacity of M. 
Guyot’s style lightens the task, it is none the less a somewhat heavy 
one ; and in writing a short notice one scarcely knows where to begin 
and where to end, what to include and what to leave out. Upon reflec- 
tion, we think it may be best to confine our attention to the Réfuta- 
tion, having, by a careful perusal of M. Lafargue’s part of the work, 
convinced ourselves that M. Guyot does him no injustice, and in no 
measure misrepresents his views. The author of the Réfutation begins 
with a lively introduction, in which he describes M. Lafargue as a 
dualist believing in two powers, one good and one evil, as Ormuzd 
and Ahrimane. The evil power is Capital. It has taken the place 
of Ahrimane, of Typhon, of Beelzebub, of Satan, of Warrugira, and 
Matchi-Manitou. It is a monster, a moloch, a minotaur, who is 
not satisfied with thousands of victims yearly, but whose victims are 
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daily ones and are counted by millions. ‘ Who is the hero, the 
Perseus, the St. Michael, the St. George who will deliver the earth 
from this monster?” ‘‘ Aveugles qui ne le voyez pas! Karl Marx 
est grand, et M. Paul Lafargue est son gendre ! ” 

Opposed then to Capital, as Ormuzd to Ahrimane, is Socialism. 
Believe in Socialism and all the evils of the world will disappear. 
M. Guyot then, in a few sentences, sketches the paradise promised 
by Socialists, and asks, ‘‘ What must we do to gain access to this 
Eden?” Make an act of faith in Socialism and swear by Karl 
Marx! Dignus es intrare. 

The duty of the good Socialist is to extirpate Capitalism, and he 
must not be particular as to the means. If some people are so 
short-sighted as to resist the attraction offered by Socialism, force 
must be used and the methods of the Inquisition revived. 

The work of M. Lafargue, so M. Guyot tells us, is only the 
development of this simple and unscientific idea. ‘The first five 
chapters of it are devoted to the enumeration of the evils which 
result from the “ propriété bourgeoise,” and the remainder of the 
book sings the charms of primitive Communism. M. Lafargue 
deplores all the facts which. we are accustomed to regard as 
characteristic of progress, and in the measure that primitive Com- 
munism has disappeared he is indignant, and delights to find traces 
of it in the most advanced civilisations, and for him, when their 
institutions have any value, it is only thanks to these survivals. M. 
Lafargue has the most affectionate tenderness for feudalism; he 
reserves all his anger and insults for the Revolution of 1789, which 
has individualised property, has abolished common service and 
destroyed communal wealth, and his ideal is the return to primitive 
Communism, which was the “ cradle of humanity” and the ever-to- 
be-regretted golden age. 

These sentences fairly represent the spirit of M. Lafargue’s defence 
of Socialism, and M. Guyot has little difficulty in making mincemeat 
of it. One would think that no man of average common sense would 
wish to return to the conditions of primitive humanity, or to revive 
the inequalities and injustices of the feudal period ; and it can only 
be by looking at the past through the distorting medium of prejudices 
that M. Lafargue can have come to the conclusion that ‘“ the former 
times were better than these.” There never was a time since the 
beginning of the world when there were so many millions of human 
beings at once as prosperous and as free as there are now. ‘That 
the masses of the people in Europe in feudal times had less freedom 
than at present every one confesses; that they were happier every 
one, except M. Lafargue and a few other illusionists, denies. 

M. Guyot effectively proves this in a detailed examination of the 
feudal régime. M. Lafargue contends that feudalism was in its 
essence a contract of reciprocal services. A baron possessed an 
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estate, and rights over the labour and crops of his serfs and vassals, 
only on condition of rendering services himself to his superiors and 
inferiors. The feudal lord, in receiving “the faith and homage” 
of his vassal, ‘‘ engaged himself to protect him against every one, 
and to aid him in all circumstances.” The vassal, in order to ensure 
himself of this protection, must follow his lord in war, must pay 
certain dues in personal services, and tithes on his harvest and 
flocks. The lord, in his turn, was attached in a similar way to a 
more powerful superior, who again was one of the great feudatories 
of the king or emperor. 

This is very fine in theory, but M. Guyot points out that we must 
disengage from this feudal homage the idea of contract which M. 
Lafargue wishes us to attach to it. One term is wanting. That is 
the liberty of the contracting party. Instead of being a free con- 
tract, the vassals regarded the service as compulsory, and hastened 
to enfranchise themselves and make war against their suzerain when 
they had the power. Perhaps Lord Salisbury would regard the 
compulsory emancipation of serfs as an interference with the freedom 
of contract; at any rate, M. P. Lafargue appears to regret it. 
Feudalism grew out of slavery. The personal servitude of the tenth 
century was as hard as slavery. The superior had over some of his 
serfs the right of ‘‘ Mort et vie, les tenir en prison, soit a tort, soit 
4 droit.” The serfs of the soil were in a little better position, as 
they were subject only to fixed services. ‘‘ But who fixed the 
services?” asks M. Guyot. ‘‘ The seigneur who had all the power.” 
‘* Upon whom depended the respect for the contract?” ‘‘ Upon the 
seigneur alone, whose interest it always was to violate it.” In 
answer to the feudal romance of M. Lafargue, M. Guyot gives in 
detail a list of the services due from the vassals to the lord, and 
shows their onerous character. M. Lafargue descants upon feudal 
privileges, and ignores the burdens. 

Contrasting the results of the Revolution with the feudal ségime, 
M. Guyot sums up as follows: ‘‘ In the organisation resting upon the 
principles of 1789, taxes should have for their object the provision 
for expenses of public interest; in the feudal system taxes only 
assured private revenues; in the actual organisation military service 
has for its end the national security ; in the feudal régime it was 
for private war; in the existing organisation justice guarantees the 
rights of all; in the feudal system its only object was to assure to 
the seigneur that none of his dependents should escape from his 
demands.” 

We have preferred to call attention to this part of the subject— 
the Socialist laudation of the feudal system—because many people, 
misled by their misrepresentations, seem to have a hankering after 
it, forgetting that, if they would revive its privileges, they must 
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also submit to its burdens; and that the monopolies which came 
into existence under it, the destruction of which they deplore, 
involved injustice to the vast majority who were excluded from their 
benefits. 

Fewer people are likely to follow M. Lafargue in his love for the 
conditions of primitive humanity, or would desire to return to the 
habits and customs of the Fuégians or Australians. As long as we 
could do no more than imagine the conditions of early man, it was 
perhaps pardonable that we should picture him as living in a golden 
age; but now that we know the miserable conditions of the struggle 
for existence among uncivilised races the excuse no longer exists, 
and we would not, even if we could, return to the “cradle of 
humanity.” M. Lafargue and M. Guyot agree upon one fact which 
this inquiry into the origin and evolution of property has brought 
to light, and that is that “‘ Communism is most complete where the 
human personality is the least developed.” And M. Guyot is justified 
in saying that, having followed M. Lafargue across all sorts of 
primitive civilisation, he cannot see what interest the Socialists have 
in showing us that ‘‘the more barbarous an individual is the less 
notion he has of property,” and yet this seems to be the chief fact to 
be deduced from this long survey of the evolution of property. No 
communist civilisations have developed equally with those based 
upon individual property ; they have all been struck by an arrest of 
development. M. Guyot admits one fact which will perhaps make 
Socialists momentarily happy. He says that MM. Lafargue and 
Letourneau are not altogether wrong when they say that property 
establishes a distinction between the rich and poor. It is true. 
Amongst the primitive Communists you look in vain for the rich; 
they all enjoy an equality of the most deplorable misery. This is 
what this rapid but exact outline of the evolution of property shows 
us. ‘In spite of the best will in the world,” says the writer of 
the Réfutation, “I cannot find that the lot of the Fuégian is 
preferable to that of the most humble of the eight millions of small 
proprietors who live in France. From the intellectual point of view 
the peasant of lower Brittany, who does not know how to read, has 
larger notions than the primitive Communists.” 

They (the Socialists) only show us, as types of communistic 
civilisation, the most frightful and most miserable of human beings, 
and M. Lafargue and other Socialists say to us with the most 
engaging air: “It is to this we must return.” 

“For my part,” says M. Guyot, “I decline, and say to them: 
Set us an example. Go and taste these delights, if you will. 
As for me, I turn my back on you. It was not in these colours 
that the Israelitish writers showed us the primitive Eden, and Hesiod 
did not invite us to return to an age of gold, which was only the 
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age of unpolished stone. Now that we know the life led by the 
non-progressive races, I say with Saint Simon: ‘ The age of gold is 
not behind us but before us.’ ” 

We have so far confined our attention to the first part of this 
work, as being most easily disposed of and perhaps most entertain- 
ing, but M. Guyot shows his strength in his exposition of the results 
of the principles of the Revolution of 1789, and with an array of 
facts and figures of striking importance he proves incontestably 
that progress has been coincident with the growing individualisation 
of property. This part of the work, though based upon conditions 
existing in France, will be found full of interest to English readers, 
and we only regret that our space forbids us enlarging upon it. 
The final part of his work is devoted to a consideration of the pre- 
sent and future of property and capital, and M. Guyot is not so 
short-sighted as to suppose that we have yet attained perfection, 
and he does not hesitate to point out some directions in which he 
sees that reforms are desirable. 

To those who are interested in the subject of Socialism, and who 
is not? this volume is really valuable, and we imagine that readers 
who will take the trouble (as we have done) to peruse the two books 
which are here included in one cover will agree with us that M. 


Yves Guyot is victorious all along the line. 
Wa trter Luoyp. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


THE opponents of the party of progress are telling us that the 
Liberal legions which marched under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone 
had no other bond of connection than the magic of his name, and 
that now he has resigned the chief command, the army will go to 
pieces, and the Tories will remain masters of the field. The 
achievements of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet give the lie to that. No 
Cabinet ever met any Parliament with a better programme of work. 
No Ministry ever had to battle against such unscrupulous obstruc- 
tion. It partakes of impudence for people who have blocked the 
pavement to taunt others for not moving on quicker. On every 
one of the great measures that have been sent up to the Lords, 
mostly as lambs to the slaughter, on Betterment, Employers’ 
Liability, and Parish Councils, the Progressive party has shown a 
united front, such as cannot be explained by the magic of a name. 
There is the binding force of a great principle, which is in the very 
blood of the members of every section of the Liberal party, and 
which will hold them together until the great and immediate work 
before them all is accomplished. Every one of them knows that 
the success of the particular measure in which he is himself specially 
concerned is dependent upon the vindication of the right of the 
majority in the representative assembly to determine what legisla- 
tion the country shall obtain. We need not concern ourselves what 
squabbles may arise over the question of priority between Local 
Veto, Disestablishment, Land Reform, after that right has been 
vindicated. The work of the hour is to make the British people a 
self-governing nation through their representative assembly, and 
practical politicians of the Progressive party will quarrel about no 
other till that work is accomplished. 

There is no danger, therefore, that a party which is bound 
together by a principle of such vital moment as that will split into 
atoms, because even such a great man as Mr. Gladstone has ceased 
to guide its counsels. However great a leader may be, the principle 
which has been the main factor of his greatness is yet greater than 
he. No one would be so ready as Mr. Gladstone himself, and those 
who know him and admire him most, to declare that it has not been 
his magnificent gift of oratory, nor his keen intellect in debate and 
in the deliberations of the Cabinet, to which he owes his power, so 
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much as his ability to divine the half-conscious bent of the nation’s 
thoughts. It is no disrespect to the great leader to say that he has 
been as much the creature as the creator of the spirit of his time. 
What great man who has made his mark in history ever was any- 
thing else? The law of reciprocity holds good in the work of 
great men as in all other human affairs. And the movement of 
public opinion that made Mr, Gladstone the great leader he has 
been will make the party of progress coherent in the future, and 
raise up men to lead it; or if through the blundering or the selfish- 
ness of men the Liberal party fall asunder, the same force that 
created it will raise up another party, not less inimical to Tory hopes, 
to rule in its stead. 

And if the party that has the doubtful honour and benefit of 
Lord Salisbury’s leadership is all at sea in its hope of the great 
Liberal party breaking up, what encouragement can it get from a 
comparison of its claims with those of its opponents? What prob- 
ability is there that when the nation gets a chance it will give the 
Tories another lease of power? To find satisfactory answers to 
these questions, we need go no farther afield than to Mr. Balfour's 
speeches at Manchester and Nottingham. Mr. Balfour, in Man- 
chester, declared against every measure on which the progressive 
men in the nation have made up their mind. He will not do any- 
thing to take the yoke of the hierarchy off the neck of suffering 
Wales. He looks upon the Local Veto Bill as an unjust and per- 
nicious measure. The prohibition of contracting-out he cannot 
away with. It is iniquity to him, even the release of the villages 
from the dual tyranny of the squire and the parson; and no one 
is deemed by him so wise to manage parish charities as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his clerical myrmidons. Is that the 
leader who will commend himself to the British nation as being en 
rapport with the spirit of the time? The main attraction of bi- 
metallism for him is that it would by a sidewind bring back to the 
capitalist a better portion of the spoils won by the nation’s labour. 
Mr. Balfour knows, and so does his uncle, that they are within the 
portals of a democratic age ; and he thinks to cozen the Democracy 
into the acceptance of principles that would conserve what yet remains 
of aristocratic privilege, and set men finessing for more. On the 
cardinal principle of the Liability Bill, the marquis himself has been 
proved to be a shallow pretender. His high and dry argument in the 
debates in the Lords was that he is the champion of the liberties of 
the working man against the base designs of these cruel organisa- 
tions, the trades unions. But what did this consistent nobleman 
say to the great deputation from the trades unions and the friendly 
societies? Why, he told them that if the Bill had been as the Bill 
of 1880, if it had not laid upon employers vubligations they never 
bore before (which was false, because by the Common Law they did 
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bear them until judges’ decisions traversed the Common Law)—if the 
Bill had been as that of 1880, he said, he for one would have made 
them welcome to the prohibition of contracting-out. He told the 
men from Lancashire and Cheshire that if their wish had been to 
prevent the men from contracting-out of the Act of 1880, he ‘‘ would 
have admitted the perfect validity of their argument, and said that 
it was quite convincing.” But, said he to both deputations, there is 
a mighty difference between the Act of 1880 and the Bill of 1893. 
So it was not the men’s liberties, but the masters’ interests that the 
marquis was really concerned about. Depend upon it, you cannot 
probe a single Tory principle or Tory action to the heart of -it 
without finding there, in more or less disguised form, an antipathy 
to the rights and liberties of the people, and a determination to 
maintain the privileges of landlords and plutocrats to the last ditch. 
It was that antipathy to popular liberties that made the Duke of 
Devonshire assert that the Peers, in insisting on contracting-out, 
were championing the liberties of the workmen. Let me cite what 
would have been an analogous case. ‘There are bad employers and 
there are good employers. But so also there were good masters as 
well as bad masters among the-owners of negro slaves in America. 
What would have been thought if some one had objected to the Bill 
of Emancipation of the negroes on the ground that it interfered 
with the freedom of the negroes, because it did not leave them the 
right of contracting-out and remaining, if they chose, in a state of 
slavery? By the Duke of Devonshire’s reasoning, a negro was 
denied real freedom if he was denied the right of choosing between 
being a freeman and being a slave. I believe many negroes who 
had good masters would have preferred their easy yoke of slavery to 
the risks of freedom, just as the friends of Mr. Walter M’Laren 
would prefer to continue as they are. But the American Government 
acted on the belief that in slavery there is such a preponderance of 
evil that all must be free; and the Liberal Government reasoned 
similarly that with contracting-out there would be a preponderance 
of evil, and therefore the white slavery, which bad employers have 
so many ways of enforcing, must be prevented by a law to which 
there shall be no exceptions. 

In the Nottingham speech, Mr. Balfour proved to his own 
satisfaction that the House of Lords is the best of possible Second 
Chambers, because, said he, in 1893 it saved the British Constitution 
by throwing out the Bill for the better government of Ireland; be- 
cause in a signal instance it remedied legislative blunders committed 
by the House of Commons; and because it has often saved, and did 
again lately save, the nation from legislative jobbery by throwing 
out the Evicted Tenants Bill. Now, I am ready to maintain that 
the House of Lords did good service to the country, albeit un- 
wittingly, by throwing out the Home Rule Bill of 1893. The 
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service, however, which the Peers thereby rendered to the country 
was one the true meaning and purport of which they little dreamed 
of. We do not require to go farther back than the close of the late 
Unionist Administration to get a confession from Mr. Balfour him- 
self that something must be done for the better government of 
Ireland. Mr. Balfour himself introduced a Bill—we all remember 
it—a Bill such as his Tory friends permitted him to frame, but of 
which the right honourable gentleman himself was manifestly 
ashamed, and which he dropped out of his fingers as soon as he had 
taken it up. That Bill will be remembered as the confession of 
the Tory party that something bearing at least the outer semblance 
of a boon of self-government must be given to Ireland. 

When the Unionist Administration thus ended in smoke, Mr. 
Gladstone was sent back to power with a distinct commission from 
the country to settle the claims of Ireland. The misfortune was 
that Mr. Gladstone came back to power with too deep a respect for 
that effete institution the House of Lords; or perhaps Lord Rose- 
bery, in his speech at Devonport, came nearer the truth when he 
said that the Liberal party did not, after the great reform of 1867, 
begin the work of the Democracy where it should have done so, by 
applying the axe to the power of the House of Lords, for the reason 
that the task was difficult enough to induce any statesman to have 
recourse to any device that would seem to promise an escape from 
the difficulties of the situation. Mr Gladstone saw the necessity of 
giving to Ireland a real boon of self-government, and not a sham 
one. At the same time, so far as his public utterances and those 
of the other leaders of the Liberal party revealed what was in their 
minds, it never seems to have dawned upon any of them that, so 
long as the hereditary Chamber retained its place and power in the 
Constitution, it would be impossible to satisfy Ireland with a 
measure of Home Rule which would at the same time keep inviolate 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament. The enormous difficulties 
of the task Mr. Gladstone was constrained to undertake, drove him 
from the extreme of practically repealing the Union, as in the Bill 
of 1886, to the other extreme, in the Bill of 1893, of making 
Irishmen absolute masters of their own affairs, and also influential 
partners in the management of the concerns of Britain. Now, why 
was it that Mr. Gladstone first excluded the Irish members from the 
Imperial Parliament by what all men now see was an unworkable 
scheme, which admitted them to Westminster only when Irish 
affairs were to be discussed there; and afterwards kept them at 
Westminster, with full powers to interfere in British legislation, 
while the representatives of England and Scotland were to have no 
voice in the Irish Legislature? It was because the Irish members 
in 1886 could not be trusted, in the then circumstances of the 
Imperial Parliament, to deal fairly by British measures; and the 
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volte-face regarding the presence of the Irish members with fall 
powers at Westminster was performed in 1893, because the nation 
had by that time convinced Mr, Gladstone against his will, or at 
least against his hope, that whenever the Irish representatives no 
longer have seats in the Parliament at Westminster, the Union with 
Ireland will be practically repealed. Therefore, according to the 
Bill of 1893, the Irish members must retain their seats in the 
British Parliament. On the other hand, the demands of Ireland— 
the just demands—had to be met. As Parliament is constituted at 
present, the boon of self-government would have been nothing but a 
sham unless the Irish Parliament was to be free from control by the 
Parliament at Westminster and have a separate executive system. 
Hence the vain attempt to distinguish those interests which might 
be safely committed to the Irish Legislature, and the consent to give 
to Ireland an Executive, subject only to her own Parliament and the 
Crown. Any proposal, such as that once made by John Bright, to have 
a Standing Committee of the House of Commons, composed of the 
Irish members, to deal with Irish Bills, would have been laughed to 
scorn by the Irish people. Yet, while all this is true, the Govern- 
ment might have got rid of one-half of Unionist oratory on English 
platforms, if they had had the courage to say that the Irish members 
were retained with full powers at Westminster, merely as a 
stepping-stone to a form of Federal Home Rule, which should do 
justice to all parts of the kingdom. But the Government, by 
hesitating to avow at once that Federal Home Rule is the goal of 
their policy, have given the Unionists the most telling argument 
they have flourished on English platforms. 

Then, again, until the overbearing conduct of Lord Salisbury and 
the House of Lords since the present Ministry took office, the Liberal 
leaders seem never to have perceived that it is the House of Lords 
that blocks the way. Ireland will not have the Bills of her Home 
Rule Parliament buffeted and mangled by a House of landlords— 
nor, for that matter, will Scotland either. Ireland’s protest against 
the domination of the hereditary Peers has roused the British people 
to sweep away the obstacle to all Liberal legislation in the veto of the 
House of Lords. The Peers have helped to bring that conviction to 
the public mind by their high-handed conduct, and in that sense 
they have indeed merited Mr. Balfour’s encomium, that they have 
saved the Constitution. For, unless a drastic remedy is applied now, 
the mad folly of Lord Salisbury and his followers will inevitably 
lead to a revolution that will lay our ancient Constitution in ruins. 
Yes, the Peers have gone far to save the Constitution ; but they have 
done so by signing the death-warrant of their hereditary power. 

As for their correction of blunders made by the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour was sorely put to it when he had to go for an instance to 
the Scottish Fisheries Bill. After the speeches of Captain Sinclair 
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and others in the House of Commons, the Bill was, to all intents, a 
dead letter; and the country may say to the Lords, “Thank you 
for nothing,” for the treatment they gave that Bill. If it had 
reached the Statute Book, it would have joined the goodly company 
of many futile Acts which we owe to the Tories. But what of the 
Parish Councils Bill? If the Peers gave a needless kick to one 
measure, they themselves blundered to some purpose over the Parish 
Councils Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill. Instead of the 
House of Lords having for one of its functions to correct the 
blunders of the House of Commons, too much of the time of the 
House of Commons has to be taken up in passing subsidiary 
measures to correct the blundering interference of the Peers with 
the work of the people’s representatives. 

Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Nottingham, also referred at some 
length to the Evicted Tenants Bill as a case in which the veto of 
the Lords had prevented a legislative job. Did the right honourable 
gentleman not remember what his friends, Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
T. W. Russell, had said about that measure? We do not say that 
the Bill was perfect as it went up to the Lords, but Mr. Morley, on 
the part of the Government, had undertaken to give fair considera- 
tion to any amendment. Mr. Russell had owned that there is urgent 
need for some legislative dealing with the deplorable state of affairs 
in Ireland. Mr, Courtney had moved the feelings of the country 
by his magnanimous appeal. And yet, in the face of all these 
facts, our hereditary champions of pure and unselfish government 
threw out the Bill ignominiously, on the hypocritical pretence that 
it wronged the “ planters,” but really because it touched their own 
purses and power. So much for Mr. Balfour’s vaunted Nottingham 
speech. Readers will judge how far he succeeded in proving that 
the House of Lords has, in the sense in which he meant it, been 
the saviour of the Constitution ; that it is the corrector of blunders 
made in the House of Commons; and that it is the only champion 
we have left of a pure and unselfish system of government, which 
is never swayed by class interest, never makes itself the mouthpiece 
of class prejudices, and frowns out of existence the attempts of 
immoral statesmen, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley, and the 
present Premier, to prostitute their high office for the base ends of 
personal or party ambition. 

And surely Mr. Chamberlain, the other leading counsel of the 
Tories, is to be pitied. He would fain in his new quarters retain 
his old influence over the Radical working man. It is his part in 
the Unionist comedy to convince the working man that Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour are his best friends, even when these illustrious 
Tories are vociferating that trades unions are cruel organisations ; 
that we have no need to trouble ourselves about a better distribution 
of wealth ; that low prices, which mean good real wages, are doing 
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all the mischief, and bimetallism must bring the worker back to his 
old level before trade union days; that Established Churches are 
the glory of a country, and the rule of a hereditary Chamber is a 
rule of heaven-born philosophers. What is poor Radical Mr. 
Chamberlain to do? If he is to address the working man, he must 
try a different message now—must preach to his Radical country- 
men a gospel from the Tory scriptures; and so he girds up his 
loins to go forth with a new evangel for all British men in the 
shape of his new social programme. It is not a very clear-sounding 
gospel. Temperance, for example, is one of his texts, but, being 
taken from the Tory scriptures, he must be generous to publicans 
and, we suppose, those other and greater sinners, the brewers, in 
the matter of compensation. At one time he thinks, poor deluded 
man, that his rich Tory friends will come to the rescue and supply 
the cash to compensate the publicans; but when it comes to the 
pinch his rich Tory friends button up their pockets, so Mr. Cham- 
berlain has to turn to the rates. Instead now of three acres and a 
cow, every working man is, with the aid of the State, to be made 
the owner of his own dwelling, after having toiled and moiled for 
it at the mercy of employers to whom his dwelling has tied him, in 
abject dependency, for more than an average lifetime. Finally, if 
the working man is a thrifty, well-doing person, Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Lords and the Tories and the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons will see that he is induced to save enough to 
get, once more with the help of the State (that is, out of his own 
pocket mainly in the long run), a modest pension in old age. 
For these favours to come the working man at the polling-booth is 
to testify his gratitude to the Lords. 

Has Mr. Chamberlain become so infatuated as to suppose that 
working men will be caught with such chaff? They would as soon 
think of compensating the arch-enemy of mankind as of compen- 
sating the publicans. What compensation does the working man, 
ay, and many a professional man, get when circumstances, not to 
say some petty tyranny, drive him out of house and home? Fair 
notice to quit, and nothing more, is what Mr. Chamberlain’s old 
Radical friends will grant to the publican. 

And the artisan will rather tenant a municipal dwelling, let and 
kept in repair for him ata fair rent, than saddle himself with a 
house which, in his negotiations with employers, would be like a 
millstone hung about his neck. If the working man is thrifty, he 
needs none of Mr. Chamberlain’s old age pensions. The friendly 
societies are ready to second his good efforts, and they, too, are 
showing no friendly disposition towards Mr. Chamberlain’s wonder- 
ful scheme. If the working man is not thrifty, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme can do nothing for him; and so our hopeful social reformer, 
serving under Tory colours—who must have lost acquaintance with 
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his New Testament, otherwise he might have remembered these words: 
‘** They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick” 
—our hopeful social reformer is left without a leg to stand upon. 

Contrast all this Tory determination to cling to the class privileges 
of the past, and to wheedle and cozen and try every trick that low 
cunning can devise to preserve them; contrast this chaff from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sack, which he tries to palm off upon the nation as 
the fine wheat of social reform ; contrast it all with the honest and 
well-thought-out programme of the Liberal Government. You 
cannot get good legislative products until you have put the legisla- 
tive machinery in working order. Hence the power of hereditary 
Peers must cease, and there must be payment of members and of 
election expenses to admit direct representatives of the working 
classes, in fair proportion, to the House of Commons, The 
man who has often to shift his home to suit his work is as much 
entitled as his more settled neighbour to use his vote; hence the 
need for registration reform. The working man who, says Lord 
Salisbury, is the first to suffer by wrong legislation, has often a 
greater stake in his country than the rich man, who may be drawing 
his income from investments in many countries; therefore, it is 
only fair to have One Man, One Vote. With One Man, One Vote, 
Payment of Members, that there may be a fairer representation of 
the working classes, and the veto power of the Peers destroyed, Par- 
liament will be in a position at last to enter on a course of vigorous 
social reform. What is the prospect the Liberal party holds out to 
the nation then ? 

In due time Parliament will again be politely requested to consider 
another Liability Bill and another Home Rule Bill. It is to be 
hoped that the opportunity given by the Peers will not be lost of 
perfecting the Liability Bill, Mr. Asquith’s was not a perfect 
measure. It was open to the serious objection urged by Lord 
Farrer, and never fairly met by the Government, that an employer 
might contract himself out of his obligations under the Bill by 
insuring with a public company, so that the Bill gave no adequate 
security for the safety of life and limb. There are two ways, by 
either of which Lord Farrer’s objection might be met. One way 
would be to make any injury for which an employer was in fault a 
crime against the State, and punish the offender accordingly by 
imprisonment. One employer sent to durance vile for some months 
for such an offence would do more to prevent carelessness than any 
amount of money damages. Then the ground would be clear for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s universal insurance scheme. Or if that is too 
advanced, would it be too much to put a clause into the Bill that 
no insurance by an employer with a public company against risks from 
accidents to employees shall have legal standing in a court of law? 
If such a clause were put in the Bill, employers would be. chary 
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about placing such confidence in insurance companies as to contract 
themselves out. They would either have to take their chance under 
the Act, or trust to the honour of the men, as the Great Eastern 
Railway has found advantage in doing. 

No Home Rule Bill, it is to be hoped, will be laid before the 
Commons until the Lords have got their guietus. Then will be the 
time to bring in a Bill that will give to all the different sections of 
the United Kingdom the right of managing their own affairs, with 
such supervision by the Imperial Parliament as none of them would 
any longer object to, and which will give unity to the whole, with 
better correlation of parts. Persons of much greater authority 
than I can claim, have held all along that the problem of Home 
Rule cannot be completely solved until all the parts get their meed 
of justice, and security is taken for their proper correlation to each 
other, and their perfect solidarity in an Imperial Parliament. There is 
no good in blinking that truth. But the obstacle in the way of paying 
due regard to it has all along been the House of Lords ; and perhaps 
even Mr. Chamberlain may live to see that, with his ducal friends 
out of the way, such a measure of Home Rule may be passed as 
would meet his views. No doubt he will be wonderfully helped to 
adopt that view if there is a strong current of public opinion in that 
direction. 

Lord Rosebery, in the speech he delivered at Devonport, set the 
minds of his followers at rest as to what his Government intend to 
do to end the domination of the Lords. The Government have 
virtually decided on getting rid of the House of Lords in a strictly 
constitutional way. It would be difficult to do so by a Bill, for to a 
Bill the House of Lords must give consent before it can become law. 
But if the House of Commons determines that the Lords shall not 
have the power of vetoing Bills, or in any way overriding the will of 
the people’s representatives, there are ways sanctioned by historic 
precedent of enforcing that resolution. The House of Lords simply 
cannot resist the will of a strong majority in the House of Commons ; 
for the Commons have it in their power to make all government 
impossible, The power of the purse is the old constitutional method 
of conquering tyranny, and it will avail to conquer the tyranny of 
the Peers, as it conquered that of the monarchy. Let us consider, 
then, in what way the Liberal Ministry, backed by the country, can 
practically annihilate the House of Lords. When the veto power 
of the Peers lapses, it would only be common justice to make them 
eligible for membership of the House of Commons. A Liberal 
Prime Minister will be able to assign all the seats in the Cabinet to 
members of the House of Commons. The House of Lords, scared from 
using the veto, and denuded of its ablest men, will gradually die a 
natural death. The victory of Democracy will not be gained with- 
out a struggle. The battle will begin at the polls. Every effort 
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will be made at the next election to secure a Unionist majority. 
Even if the Liberals obtain a considerable majority, every inch of 
ground will be contested in Parliament itself, and no device will be 
neglected to take the Progressive party unawares. Only by stern 
pursuit of the one object of destroying the veto power will it be 
possible to bring the Peers to their senses, so that they shall let the 
Democracy govern. Still, if the Commons doggedly use the power 
of the purse as it was used in former times, without touching the 
Constitution, they will accomplish their purpose, and the country 
will in time be ruled by a single Chamber. ‘The abolition of the 
House of Lords will be a gradual process, but it will not be less 
thorough on that account. Only, the electors must remember that 
if they wish ministers to pass drastic measures, they must give them 
a drastic House of Commons. 

Where, then, are we to look for the necessary checks upon rash 
legislation? These will be provided when the other great work— 
that of devolution—to which Lord Rosebery referred at Devonport 
is taken in hand. Mr. Balfour asked: “If the Lords are to go, 
what is to take their place as the steadying power of the Constitu- 
tion?” The answer will be given in that scheme of Federal Home 
Rule on which the Liberal party is focussing its thoughts. There 
must be a subordinate Legislature for each of the main divisions of 
the kingdom. The provisions that will be necessary for fitting 
these subordinate Legislatures to perform their functions, and for 
placing them in right relation to the Imperial Parliament, will, at 
the same time, furnish checks and counter-checks bearing some 
resemblance to those in the American Constitution. The Home 

Rule scheme, which is scouted by Unionists as a danger to the 
unity of the empire, will then prove to be the connective-tissue that 
will hold the parts of the United Kingdom together as an organism 
endowed with life. The policy outlined by the Prime Minister is 
perfectly adequate to work out these great results, and the nation may 
be contented to see the hereditary Chamber dying of decline, while 
well-knit democratic institutions are growing and strengthening. 

There is no danger to the Progressive party by Mr. Gladstone’s 
withdrawal from the leadership causing a scramble for power among 
his lieutenants. All sections of progressive opinion worth taking 
into account are agreed that the architect of the Progressive London 
County Council, the mediator in the most formidable labour struggle 
the country has ever witnessed, the man who has a good title to. 
put the word “ Progress” on his coat of arms, is to be trusted to 
reconstitute the party on a basis of vigorous social reform, and to 
honour every Bill upon the party that has been drawn by Mr. 
Gladstone. Unionists are gleefully talking about the absurdity of 
a Peer Premier leading an attack upon the House of Lords. Lord 
Teynham, in a letter to the Times, quoted from Lord Rosebery’s 
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comparatively mild statements about reforming the Lords in 1884; 
but he was careful to say nothing regarding the drastic motion of 
1888, in which Lord Rosebery proposed to the Peers to transform 
their House into a representative Upper Chamber, having members 
elected by the County Councils, the larger municipalities, the 
colonies, and possibly the House of Commons. Better than that ; 
in 1885, when Lord Rosebery had said: ‘‘I think you will agree 
with me that if you wish to deal with the House of Lords, you 
must reform it, or abolish it; ” and a voice rose: “ Abolish it alto- 
gether ;” his lordship quickly answered back, “I am quite in 
favour of that being done if it is the wish of the people.” He 
further said: “I suspect that if the hearts of all men could be 
revealed, there are many Peers who would gladly get out of the 
House of Lords if they could, and find their way to a more clear 
legislative atmosphere.” You will observe that in the former 
sentence he enunciated the same principle in reference to the end- 
ing of the Lords as Lord Hartington gave forth many years ago in 
his memorable speech in Edinburgh regarding Disestablishment in 
Scotland. Lord Hartington said the Scottish people would get the 
Church disestablished if they wished it. Lord Rosebery said the 
nation would get the House of Lords abolished if it wished it. 
Could anything more satisfactory come from the lips of a Radical 
Premier? It rests with the nation whether the last bill drawn by 
Mr. Gladstone, and accepted by his successor, shall be honoured in 
due time. 

Neither is there any fear that the law of gravitation in the party 
will come to an end, or that it will suffer extinction from the 
dominion of centrifugal force and mutual repulsion of its parts. 
Sometimes, as in electricity, opposite elements attract each other, as 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain were brought near each other 
by common antipathy to popular government in Ireland. Some- 
times like fluids repel each other, as did the duke and the marquis 
over the Parish Councils Bill. But the determination, and the 
necessity, to vindicate the right of the nation to rule in its repre- 
sentative assembly, will be a centripetal force that will keep the 
sections of the Liberal party together as long as anybody at present 
need care about, 

There is still one topic on which I should like to say a few words. 
There is one danger to which the prospects of the party are exposed 
through a strange domestic misunderstanding in its own household. 
When a man and his wife have a tiff, and a third party rashly 
intervenes, the pair usually join their forces against the intermeddler, 
and assert their connubial right to quarrel undisturbed by outsiders. 
I hope there is no harm in saying that in the case of that wedded 
pair, Libera] Party and Labourist section, the Labourist is as yet 
the weaker vessel. But with the usual tendency of weaker vessels, 
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it shows an inclination to ‘‘ wear the breeks.” And the ground of 
its quarrel with the gudeman is that he is not fast enough. Why is 
it, that when a Unionist ventures into a constituency which is plainly 
a domicile of the Progressive party, the wedded pair do not make a 
domestic truce, and kick out the intruder? It baffles me to see the 
reasonableness of either gudeman or gudewife in letting the Tory 
oust them from their domicile, and enjoy from the window their 
continued dispute in the gutter. One would suppose that if either 
the gudeman or the gudewife remained in legal possession, either 
would cook and carve for the other in a better spirit and to better 
purpose than the Tory intruder would do. But it would seem that 
official Liberals on the one hand, and Labourist leaders on the 
other, are like the couple, neither of whom would “‘ get up and bar 
the door” ; and they will rather run the risk of taking bite and sup 
from the hand of the Tory than of accepting it from each other. This 
is teaching by parable, but the application is pretty evident. 

We must face the truth that the present majority is not sufficient. 
it will need more compact ranks in the House of Commons to suc- 
ceed in the coming struggle. The sole chance of the Democracy turns 
upon the issue of the next election. Great constitutional changes 
like these cannot be effected by a narrow majority, for the victory 
must be gained, not by divisions in the House merely, but by the 
moral weight of an overwhelming public opinion. Who, then, are, 
at the present time, the most dangerous enemies of the Democracy ? 
It is not the trembling Peers, nor the talking obstructionists in the 
House of Commons, It is that mistaken body of men who think 
they will hasten the coming of the democratic millennium by 
crippling the Labour party. The folly which is being committed 
by the Independent Labour party is so glaring that one is almost 
unwilling to waste breath upon it. If Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
friends were commissioned to take practical steps to effect their ob- 
ject, with all the powers that occupancy of the Treasury Bench could 
give them, what else could they do than just what the Liberal party 
is proposing todo? ‘They would fain nationalise the land and all 
instruments of production. What assistance towards that object do 
they expect to get from the Tories? Suppose they succeeded in 
transferring power to the Tories, as they are trying to do, and so 
made the Liberals pass through the valley of humiliation, when the 
Liberals got to the end of the valley what else could they do on 
their return to power than what they are proposing to do now? 
The House of Landlords would still, after the Tory régime, have to 
be reckoned with. Lord Salisbury will not abolish it. The land 
question would still be untouched. Railway directors would be as 
potent as ever for maintaining their monopoly. Boards of Concilia- 
tion to settle disputes would be no nearer attainment ; even those 
arbitration tribunals which Mr. Chamberlain is dangling before 
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the eyes of the working men would either still be to come, or would 
be found to be of little use. Mr. Smillie in Mid-Lanarkshire would 
still be lamenting the unredressed wrongs of the miners. And after 
years of reactionary government the old problems would still have 
to be faced. 

No Labour candidate should be brought forward unless the re- 
quirements which are set down as indispensable in the recent Fabian 
Tract on ‘‘ A Plan of Campaign for Labour” have been fairly met. 
These requirements are—l. A compact industrial constituency, with 
its trades well organised, and working-class opinion ripe for 
independent action. 2. The support of the organised trades, acting 
through a representative committee convened, if possible, by the 
Trades Council. 3. A requisition for a Labour candidate at the 
next election, signed by at least a thousand registered electors. 4. An 
election fund vested in trustees of known integrity, and sufficient to 
insure the returning officer’s expenses.’ 5. A candidate able to 
conciliate all sections of working-class opinion, and likely not only 
to win the seat, but to receive the financial support of one of the 
great national unions, or of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress. : 

These are not my opinions. They are the opinions of the Fabian 
Society as to the requirements for the Labour party contesting a 
seat single-handed ; and I hope I am justified in following the 
Fabian Society, and saying that where they cannot be met it would 
be unwise for a Labour candidate to enter the field. Failure to 
provide them would be a sure indication that in present cir- 
cumstances the constituency was not ripe to return a Labourist. 
And if any one is offering himself without such securities having 
been taken, it is his plain duty, in the interest of his own cause 
ultimately, to retire from the field. 

The key to the political situation, then, is in the hand of the 
working man. If he decides to cast in his lot with the Liberal 
leaders, and give Lord Rosebery the majority he requires, there is 
before him a fair prospect of expanding freedom and substantial 
improvement of his condition. If he makes himself the catspaw of 
Mr. Keir Hardie, who in turn is unconsciously the catspaw of the 
Tories, he will bring about a political chaos, in which the privileged 
classes will know how to turn the confusion of the Liberal party to 


their own advantage. 
D. BALsILLIE. 


1 This condition may be met by the Bill the Government is to introduce. 





SEX IN FICTION. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense has been written of late about what is 
rather absurdly termed ‘sex mania.” Some benevolent persons 
who take an interest in literature appear to think that a solemn 
duty has been imposed on them to protect the young, the innocent, 
and even the respectable middle-aged from the moral ravages of 
‘“‘the new fiction.” A series of articles were published, during the 
month of March last, in a well-known London newspaper purporting 
to be the sturdy protest of a “‘ Philistine ” against certain novels which, 
in his opinion, sinned not only against morality but against common 
decency. ‘This writer quoted the worst passages that he could find in 
the books which had the misfortune—if one may so speak—to arouse 
his “ virtuous indignation,’ and triumphantly appealed to the public 
to join with him in censuring and denouncing not only the works 
of fiction which seemed to him so objectionable but also their un- 
happy authors. 

The discussion to which these articles, which have since been 
republished in book form, has given rise is important, inasmuch 
as it may tend to show the views held by persons in England 
supposed to possess culture and enlightenment on the subject of 
freedom in literature. Mr. Robert Buchanan, a man who, what- 
ever his faults, always thinks for himself, wrote a characteristic 
letter to the newspaper in question advocating a more liberal and 
generous treatment for the artist, and broadly asserting that the New 
Woman, curious though she might be about the ‘ privacies of the 
great god Pan,” was yet more interesting than Dora Spenlow or 
Laura Pendennis. ‘The “ Philistine,” however, or the editor who 
‘exploited ” him, had the last word. ‘The new fiction” stood con- 
demned—at least in the columns of a newspaper—and “ morality ” 
was vindicated ! 

In the April number of the Contemporary Review an article 
appeared with the curious title of “The Fiction of Sexuality.” It 
certainly cannot be said by purists that this description of the 
subject of the article is characterised by either good taste or 
felicitousness of language. A careful perusal of the article fails to 
convince any impartial reader who is at all familiar with 
contemporary fiction that the conclusions arrived at are correct, or 
that the assumptions on which they are based are well-founded. 
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In the first place, we are gravely informed that the books which 
have been censured as manifestations of “sex mania” are “ not the 
outcome of any spontaneous impulse whatsoever, either healthy or 
diseased, but of a deliberate intention to win notoriety and its cash 
accompaniment by an appeal to the sensual instincts of the baser or 
vulgarer (sic) portion of the reading public.” 

Now is this a suggestion worthy of any fair-minded critic? Are 
we to assume that the writers who have independently striven to 
grapple with the realities of life in our own day are all animated by 
the desire to gain notoriety and money by pandering to the vilest 
instincts ? What evidence of the fact can the writer of the article 
in the Contemporary produce outside his own inner consciousness ? 

Having started with such a monstrous assumption, Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble—for to him must be assigned the distinction of 
having produced this article—proceeds to lay down certain general 
propositions as to the various points of view from which what he 
is pleased to describe as “ the novel of redundant sexuality ” should 
be regarded. We are surprised to find that, while he expresses his 
belief in the moral (or immoral) influence of novels, he “ does not 
regard the moral quality of. fiction as of supreme importance.” He 
goes on to say that the primary object of a work of art is to please 
—and he applies this dictwm to the novel. His words deserve to 
be quoted: “ Pleasure is the end of all art, and in the art of fiction 
the means to that end is representation—the representation of 
human life as it mirrors itself in the mind of the artist.” 

Have not our modern realists endeavoured to ‘‘ represent human 
life as it mirrored itself in their minds?” According to Mr. Noble, 
they have not, for they have described ‘one colossal appetite” as 
dominating life. This brings us to the point, which may be thus 
formulated: To what extent can sex form an element in fiction ? 
Mr. Noble takes a sufficiently intelligible, though ridiculously 
narrow, view of the question. “To paint men and women,” he 
writes, “as merely or mainly conduits of sexual emotion is as 
ludicrously inartistic as it is to paint a face as a flat, featureless 
plain from which the nose rises as a lonely eminence.” Here 
again we have arbitrary assumption substituted for logical reason- 
ing. The sexual element cannot be minimised by the introduction 
of an entirely inappropriate simile. Where is the analogy between 
the question of sex and the nasal organ? But really argument is 
only wasted on propositions of this kind. 

M. Zola in his book, Le Roman Expérimental, gives a good reason 
for the prominence of sexual matters in his novels. He says that 
sex forms one of the greatest facts in human life, and must, there- 
fore, be emphasised by the artist. A writer of novels can no more 

ignore the question of sex than a physiologist. Mr. Noble evidently 
realises the force of a truth which the constitution of human nature 
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itself forces on his attention. Dealing with a statement of Mr. 
Henry James to the effect that in England “ half of life is a sealed 
book to young unmarried women,” he asks: ‘Is the sexual passion 
the half of life or the tenth part of it?” The answer is obvious to 
all who do not shut their eyes, and refuse to look facts straight in 
the face. The relations of the sexes covers at least a good half of 
human experience-—perhaps, indeed, much more, if the entire truth 
could be ascertained. 

Why, then, blame a writer like George Egerton for boldly hand- 
ling sexual questions, not in any spirit of impurity, but with the 
freedom of an artist? Mr. Noble points out that the predecessors 
of the new school of novelists had treated ‘‘ sexuality ” without any 
unnecessary reserve. As a proof of this he refers to three celebrated 
works—Charlotte Bronti’s Jane Lyre, George Eliot’s Adam Bede, and 
Charles Reade’s Griffith Gaunt. No sane critic would attempt to 
depreciate such masterpieces of fiction; but why should they be 
made the models of all subsequent novels? The novel, like the 
world which it depicts, has a certain evolution. Fiction cannot be 
stereotyped, unless we are to degenerate into a system of literary 
mandarinism. What right has a critic to object to Jane Lyre 
because it deals with the relations of the sexes far more broadly 
than Sense and Sensibility? Charlotte Bronté and Jane Austen have 
each their special characteristics, and we admire the authoress of 
Jane Eyre only the more for not having been a slavish imitator of 
any writer of fiction who went before her. 

It is amusing to find that Mr. Noble, while bestowing “ faint 
praise” on Tess of the D'Urbervilles, strongly disapproves of its 
“pessimistic” tone, It is evident that this critic is afraid to attack 
Mr. Hardy with the same energy which he displays in endeavouring 
to gibbet George Egerton. But let there be no misapprehension 
about the character of a book like Tess. It is almost entirely 
devoted to the question of sexual relations, and M. Zola has never 
written anything stronger. The rather sketchy pictures of certain 
esoteric phases of modern life in Keynotes and Discords are mere 
child’s play compared with Mr. Hardy’s masterpiece. Could any 
“‘clear-minded ” critic describe the story entitled Wedlock in Dis- 
cords as “immoral”? It is nothing worse than a piece of unflinch- 
ing realism—a bit of human history which could be easily verified by 
the experiences of journalists, physicians, and lawyers. The scene 
in which the wretched mother is described as “crooning a nonsense 
song over her dead child ” is lifelike and full of true pathos, Even 
the dénouement of the story is paralleled by cases which are reported 
nearly every day in the newspapers. 

No novel of our time has dealt with the relations of the sexes so 
thoroughly, so fearlessly, and, it might be added, so purely as Zhe 
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Woman Who Did,’ by Mr. Grant Allen. This book has been 
attacked by the self-constituted champions of conventional “ morality,” 
and, of course, it is anathema maranatha to Mr. Noble and critics of 
his type. It has been most unfairly criticised in the May number 
of the Contemporary Review, by Mrs. Fawcett, a lady who has taken 
some part in the struggle for female suffrage. But in spite of the 
venom of the male prude, and the combativeness of the androgyne, 
it is a work which cannot fail to find thousands of admirers. Mr. 
Grant Allen has long been recognised as a man of extensive scientific 
knowledge; and as a writer of fiction he has also won a deservedly 
high reputation. He is no mere sciolist ; and, though it may fairly 
be urged by fastidious readers that some of his novels have manifestly 
been written to please the subscribers to circulating libraries, no 
one can deny that in The Woman Who Did he has produced a book 
entirely free, unconventional, and outspoken. To quote his own 
words, it was written “‘ wholly and solely to satisfy his own taste and 
his own conscience.” Nothing could be more simple and direct than 
the preface to the book. Here it is: 

“¢ But surely no woman could ever dare to do so,’ said my friend. 

‘«¢T knew a woman who did,’ said I; ‘and this is her story.’ ” 

The narrative occupies only 241 pages; but it is the complete 
history of a woman’s life, and, in spite of certain faults of style and 
a lack of verisimilitude in isolated passages, it is one of the most 
remarkable novels of the nineteenth century. 

We are first introduced to the heroine just after her entrance into 
society. Herminia Barton is the daughter of an English Dean. 
She has been educated at Girton, which she heartily disliked for its 
cramping tendencies. Her dream was that women should be free, 
and not either pampered slaves or drudges. 

At the house of Mrs. Dewsbury, a good-natured lady with common- 
place ideas, she makes the acquaintance of Alan Merrick, a young 
barrister of rather liberal views, but by no means so advanced in his 
philosophy of life as Herminia. They fall in love with one another. 
He asks her to marry him. To his surprise, she resolutely objects 
to marry, refusing, as she oddly puts it, to “ go to the altar as sheep 
to the shambles.” 

Of course, this passage in the book will shock—or, rather, it has 
already shocked—the votaries of the Great Goddess Grundy. But, 
after all, if a girl happens to have a conscientious objection to the 
marriage ceremony and the marriage contract, why should she not 
act upon it? The reader can appreciate Herminia’s consistency 
without expressing approval of her views. In England, where too 
frequently ‘the right” is only a synonym for ‘the customary,” 


1 The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen, London: John Lane. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1895. 
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opposition to ordinary usages is regarded as more censurable than 
hypocritical conformity to the conventional rules of society. 

At first Alan strenuously urges on Herminia the dangers of 
carrying out her ideas in practice, but she is as firm as a rock. 

*T’ve made up my mind, Alan,” she says; ‘‘ and from all we 
have said and talked over together, I thought you, at least, would 
sympathise with my resolve,” 

Alan tells her that ‘it wasn’t for himself or the world he hesi- 
tated, but for her.” He adds, with more considerateness than 
perhaps would be found in the ordinary male of the human species : 
“You are very young yet. You say you have counted the cost. I 
wonder if you have. I wonder if you realise it.” Herminia answers: 
“Only too well,” and explains that ‘‘she had covenanted with her 
soul that for women’s sake she would be a free woman.” It would 
be easy for her to do as other women do and to accept “ honour- 
able marriage,” but ‘“ her conscience would not let her.” Then she 
gives expression to her views in the following words :.‘‘ I know what 
marriage is—from what vile slavery it has sprung; on what unseen 
horrors for my sister women it is reared and buttressed; by what 
unholy sacrifices it is sustained and made possible. I know it has 
a history. I know its past; I know its present; and I can’t em- 
brace it. I can’t be untrue to my most sacred beliefs. I can’t pander 
to the malignant thing, just because a man who Joves me would be 
pleased by my giving way, and would kiss me and fondle me 
for it.” 

From the passage just quoted it is obvious that Herminia has a 
weakness for rhetorical flourishes. Let us hope that Mr. Grant 
Allen must take the sole blame of his heroine’s loquacity! Or can 
it be that young girls who desire to be emancipated do nowadays 
sometimes make long speeches even to their lovers? In the case 
of poor Herminia, perhaps Girton and her long lonely reveries 
before love dawned on her helped to produce this unfeminine 
tendency ? 

The upshot of the matter is that Alan, after a sleepless night, 
yields to Herminia’s advanced views on the marriage question, and 
agrees to live with her in “free union.” Unlike married people, 
the lovers do not set up an establishment, or what the French call a 
ménage, but instead Alan visits Herminia at “a modest little work- 
man-like cottage which she has taken in a place called Bower Lane, 
in the back-wastes of Chelsea.” It is easy to find fault with this 
arrangement as an elimination of the home ; but the answer is that 
in a free state of society every woman should preserve her independ- 
ence, and receive the visits of the man she loves instead of being 
under subjection to him, as she is in the conventional household. It 
is needless to dwell on the petty indignities to which Alan and 
Herminia are subjected by the scandal-lovers of Bower Lane, whose 
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moral standard, as the author parenthetically remarks, was essen- 
tially the same as that of Belgravia. When Herminia realises that 
she is about to become a mother, she has to give up her situation as 
a teacher; and Alan takes her out to Italy. At Perugia—“ dusty, 
gusty Perugia”—the baby is to be born which is “ predestined to 
regenerate humanity.” But before this event Herminia has to bear 
a terrible trial. Alan catches typhoid fever, and the Italian doctors 
have no hope of his recovery. Herminia sends a telegram to his 
father, Dr. Merrick, briefly stating the facts. A reply comes from 
London that very evening addressed to Alan, in which Dr. Merrick 
announces that he is on his way to Perugia, and advises his dying 
son “as a matter of duty ” to “ marry the girl at once,” and legiti- 
mate the child yet unborn. 

Herminia, even in this hour of mental prostration, is true to her 
principles, and tells Alan that she could not go through the form 
of marriage. When Dr. Merrick arrives, he learns that his son is 
dead. : 

“¢But he married you before he died?’ the father cried in a 
tone of profound emotion. ‘He did justice to his child; he re- 
paired his evil ?’ 

“He did not,’ Herminia answered, in a scarcely audible voice. 
‘He was staunch to the end to his lifelong principles.’ 

“*Why not?’ the father asked, staggering. ‘ Did he see my 
telegram ?’ ' 

‘“* Yes,’ Herminia answered, numb with grief, yet too proud to 
prevaricate. ‘ But I advised him to stand firm ; and he abode by 
my decision.’ 

‘‘The father waved her aside with his hands imperiously. 

*©¢ Then I have done with you,’ he exclaimed.” 

This is a highly dramatic situation, but it sins against proba- 
bility. It is almost inconceivable that a woman, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have exhibited such stoical calmness. 

This, indeed, is one of the faults of Mr. Grant Allen’s book. 
He assumes that opinion is stronger than impulse or emotion, and 
herein lies a dangerous fallacy. Even men do not consistently carry 
out their opinions in practice: much less women. Allowing for 
the fiery determination of Herminia’s character, it is hard to believe 
that even such a woman would in real life have acted in the way 
described in the above scene. 

After her lover’s death, the “ unwedded widow,” to use the 
author's felicitous expression, gives birth to a child in Perugia—“ a 
beautiful little girl, soft, delicate, wonderful, with Alan’s blue eyes 
and its mother’s complexion.” Herminia expected to die, but 
“these rosy feet” saved her. ‘‘ As she clasped them in her hands 
—tiny feet, tender feet—she felt that she had something to live 
for.” 
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With this passage, so tender, so human, we may compare the 
description of a similar scene in Mr. George Moore’s powerful novel, 
Esther Waters, a work which entitles its author to take high rank 
amongst living writers of fiction. It is a curious example of life’s 
irony that the seduced servant-girl in Mr. Moore’s book is more 
fortunate than Mr. Grant Allen’s heroine, the enthusiastic and high- 
principled Herminia. 

The closing chapters in the book are inexpressibly sad. Herminia 
returns to London, where she finds herself homeless, penniless, 
friendless, déclassée. She ekes out a livelihood by journalism. But 
the child, in whom all her hopes rested, grows up with instincts in 
every way opposed to her own ideas. Dolores, or Dolly—to call her 
by her pet name—soon manifests a love of fine clothes, luxury, and 
‘* respectability.” One day, the little girl meets her grandfather, 
Sir Anthony Merrick, who, on ascertaining her name, gives her a 
sovereign. Herminia afterwards sends the sovereign back to him ; 
but her child becomes estranged from her. When Dolly has reached 
the age of seventeen, she is invited to go on a visit to the house of 
a school-friend, the daughter of a country rector. There she meets a 
young fellow named Walter Brydges, who falls in love with her. 
He is a “good match,” and Dolly is not unconscious of the fact. 
When he proposes, she accepts him subject to her mother’s approval. 
But Walter, happening to hear something about Dolly’s parents, 
hesitates about marrying her. Eventually, when Dolly calls on her 
mother to “tell her the whole truth,’ Herminia acknowledges 
that she had never been married. - “I thought,” she says, pathe- 
chy, “T was giving you the noblest heritage living woman ever 
yet. gave the child of her bosom. I thought you would be proud 
of it, as I myself would have been proud. I thought you would 
accept it as a glorious birthright, a supreme privilege. How could 
I foresee you would turn aside from your mother’s creed? How 
could I anticipate you would be ashamed of being the first free-born 
woman ever begotten in England? “Iwas a blessing I meant to 
give you, and you have made a curse of it.” And here is Dolly’s 
reply : 

“ You have made a curse of it. You have blighted my life for 
me. A good man and true was going to make me his wife. After 
‘this, how can I dare to palm myself off upon him ? ” 

Then the hapless Herminia, in despair, takes away her own life, 
leaving a letter for her ungrateful daughter, in which occur the 
sorrowful words: ‘‘I die for you gladly, knowing that by doing so 
I can easily relieve my own dear little girl of one trouble in life.” 

Thus the maternal instinct triumphs over principle—a result 
which, from the standpoint of logical consistency, may appear un- 
satisfactory, but which is in accordance with artistic truth and the 
facts of life. 
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“ Not for nothing,” says the author, “does blind fate vouchsafe 
such martyrs to humanity. From their graves shall spring the 
church of the future.” 

So ends this extraordinary book. It may be described as the 
Evangel of Free Love. Many will disagree with the views of its 
author; but it is impossible to read the novel without being con- 
vinced of his profound sincerity, his intense earnestness, and his 
unwavering faith in his own ethical code. There is not one word 
in the book from beginning to end that could offend even the most 
strait-laced Pharisee, unless the mere fact of dispsraging marriage 
as an institution shonld be considered offensive. ; 

It would be out of place in an article professing to deal with the 
sex question in fiction from a literary point of view to discuss the 
moral value of Mr. Grant Allen’s work. To point out the evils 
resulting from mercenary marriages is certainly open to the novelist. 
Thackeray did so rather emphatically in Zhe Newcomes. To dwell 
on the unsatisfactoriness of marriage as an institution is another 
matter. It would, no doubt, be urged by Mr. Grant Allen and 
others who regard marriage as a restraint on spiritual freedom, that 
a system which enforces conjugal fidelity by means of the penalty of 
divorce and disgrace in the event of a violation of the contract, is 
worthless as a basis of sexual morality. A woman who clings to a 
husband she does not love, through apprehension of a decree wisi, 
in case she followed the dictates of her heart, is certainly not 
virtuous in the true sense of the word. On the contrary, she is 
little better than a harlot. Ifa man and woman remain devotedly 
attached to each other all their lives without any marriage-bond, can 
their love be described as selfish or impure? But this question must 
be decided by society itself; and the “church of the future,” of 
which Mr. Grant Allen speaks, may pronounce a definitive opinion 
on the sexual problem. 

Coming back to Mr. Noble’s article in the Contemporary, in 
which the conventionalism so fiercely denounced by the author of 
The Woman Who Did is crystallised, we find that, after ringing the 
changes on the “sexuality” of a large portion of contemporary 
fiction, he shifts his ground all at once, and resolves the whole 
question into one of etiquette. ‘‘It is not morality,” he says, “ but 
civilisation, which places certain offices in comparatively obscure 
and unobserved corners of our dwellings—which sends us into 
seclusion even to wash our hands or to clean our teeth.” And, 
riding this brilliant idea to death, he goes on: ‘‘The novelists of 
erotomania resemble the host who holds a reception, and cleans 
his teeth in the drawing-room before his assembled guests.” 

Now it is scarcely necessary to inform any intelligent student 
of literature that the novelist is not in the position of a host. He 
is not bound by artificial restrictions any more than the poet or 
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the man of science. If he were, his art would be, indeed, a sorry 
thing ! 

Finally, this critic or public moralist—whatever be his proper 
description—makes the sweeping assertion that the new fiction can 
only be attractive to ‘‘ unwholesome undergraduates or neurotic 
young women of the idle classes.” This may possibly settle the 
question—in Mr. Noble’s mind. But the advocates of freedom in 
literature may well answer, as Galileo answered his ignorant perse- 
cutors, EZ pur si muove. Yes; the world moves, in spite of bigots; 
and, let despots of every kind do their worst, the spirit of man is 
free ! 

The true explanation of the fierce onslaught on the English 
realists is that there is a recrudescence of Puritanism in England—a 
Puritanism less admirable than that which led to the destruction of 
beautiful works of art in the seventeenth century by fanatics, whose 
motives, let us honestly admit, were nothing but praiseworthy from 
a purely political point of view. 

If a novel is to be a true picture of life, then the novelist should 
not give us an emasculated view of human nature. It is not truth 
but falsehood which really breeds corruption. We might, on moral 
as well as artistic grounds, object to Ouida’s novels because they 
are utterly false pictures of life, and are in fiction what the in- 
decent and disgusting modern burlesque, with its half-clad women 
masquerading as male lovers, is on the stage. But we cannot make 
sex a subordinate element inthe novel. ‘The greatest novelists have 
recognised its paramount importance in human life. The very 
existence of our race depends on the sexual instinct : how idle, 
then, to ignore it! Have not Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Thackeray, Turgenev, Count Lyof Tolstoi, M. Alphonse 
Daudet, Mr. Thomas Hardy, M. Emile Zola, and Mr. George 
Meredith devoted their attention to the sex question, and, in fact, 
made it their principal theme? Have not all these great writers, 
when Truth and Art demanded it, disregarded “the pudencies and 
reticences ” which Mr. Noble considers so precious, in the teeth of 
the fact that scant reverence is shown for them in that book 
which probably, as an orthodox Protestant, he cherishes—the Bible ? 
Dr. Pusey once said that what some people call delicacy is only 
veiled indelicacy and there is a great deal of this unsavoury quality 
in the allusions by some aggressively ‘‘ moral” critics to the 
‘* mystery of sex.” 

Puritanism, and its spurious offspring Philistinism, are the worst 
foes of purity. It is these blind tyrants—worse than any human 
tyrant—that would enforce a code of empty conformity, of idle 
professions, regardless of the fact that there would be nothing be- 
neath the surface but rottenness. If the hideous facts connected 
with prostitution and all other forms of vice in our great cities were 
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realistically presented, would not the smug self-complacency of our 
so-called “ virtuous” classes be seen in its true light? Why do 
revolting forms of immorality every now and then reveal themselves 
in our midst? Because we practise hypocrisy and miscall it 
“ morality.” 

Let literature and art, therefore, be free! Our artists, our men 
of letters, may err—and their sins, alas! are too many ; but, as long 
as they honestly strive to “‘ represent human life as it is mirrored 
in their minds,” they ought to meet with sympathy and encou- 
ragement instead of depreciation and contumely. 


D. F. HANnNIGAN. 





HOW TO REVIVE TRADE 


THE OLD FINANCE AND THE NEW. 


Iv the January number of the Jnvestors’ Review, Mr. A. J. Wilson 
answers in most pessimistic strain the question, ‘‘ Is trade going to 
revive?” Froma survey of the whole world, “from China to Peru,” 
he infers that “any growth of business which comes must be slow— 
a mere consequence of increasing population. Prices, therefore, 
must continue to drag as they have done, because the capital poured 
by us and other lending nations into so many countries and industries 
is everywhere forcing a production of commodities beyond the neces- 
sities of consumers. Further than that, debt restricts the power of 
mankind to consume. 

“And in many countries we, as world-wide traders, have to 
encounter the restrictive influence of hostile tariffs and the develop- 
ment of native manufactures, or these combined with increasing 
poverty among the people.’ A slight break has been made in the iron 
walls of high tariffs in the United States, which, if followed up, will 
in time produce a considerable enlargement of our trade with that 
great country, and which has already improved matters in Bradford. 
But the United States themselves are suffering from the effects of 
McKinleyism, from production over-stimulated by borrowed money, 
Srom great poverty among the bulk: of the people, and, pace the United 
States Superintendent of the Census, from an excessive multiplicity 
of private mortgages. Here, also, there is no room now for one of 
the old rushes, in which prices bound up and fortunes are made at a 
stroke. On both sides of the Atlantic there must be a long battle 
with low prices; and in the States progress will be hampered for 
years to come by the insolvencies of railway corporations whose lines 
have been constructed in defiance of the countries’ requirements, and 
by the break-up and redistribution of unhealthy, monopolising 
industries, called into existence by the unwholesome system of Pro- 
tection which has so long fettered the people. The other restrictive 
influence, poverty, is still more universal, and much more deadly.” ' 

“‘ Nowhere are the consequences of over-indulgence in borrowing 
more vividly exhibited than in these settlements (the Australasian 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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colonies), but though the process may be slower, less dramatic, in 
other parts of the world, the end to be reached, and towards which 
they all march, is always the same. What we have seen in 
Australia and New Zealand we shall see, time given, in Canada and 
Africa, and already we have partially seen it in the United States 
and in many a foreign State which has either openly committed 
bankruptcy, or which maintains an appearance of solvency by adding 
steadily to the load of its obligations to the alien creditor. 

“What hope is there, under such conditions, of a recovery of 
trade like those we have been accustomed to after each crisis in 
finance between 1840 and 1890? Weconfess we see can but little. 
The mere expansion of population does something, no doubt, to 
increase the demand for certain commodities—staples of life—so 
does an extremely low range of prices. But the power hitherto 
exerted by the latter in stimulating a forward movement, is now so 
much less than it was because the financier has no more worlds to 
conquer. Also it is less because the growing poverty we speak of 
forbids higher ranges of prices.” * 

Mr. Wilson concludes his article as follows: “We are simply 
dealing with the scope for and the probabilities of a revival of trade on 
the old lines, and of a like magnitude to those which have been the 
sequels of former collapses in the world’s airy structure of credit. 
And our contention is that existing circumstances give hardly any- 
where a ground for hope that what in this respect has been will be. 
A slow expansion may take place, and should China be thrown open, 
a great but transitory outburst might once more occur ; but over the 
greater part of the world the avenues of trade are filled up with the 
wreckage and used-up refuse of the past to an extent which precludes 
the hope of a revival great enough to send up prices so as to revivify 
money capital whose vitality has become exhausted, and to give 
employment to the enormous masses of idle ‘ banking credit ’—a 
great deal too much of it based on capital, money already spent, 
whose vitality has died out—which now encumber every great money 
market in the world, A languid commerce, prices which, if they spurt 
up alittle fall straightway back again to the ‘ knock out’ level,‘ cheap 
money’ begging to be employed—these are the present character- 
istics of business, and to all appearances they will remain the pre- 
dominant characteristics for many a month to come, for as long, in 
fact, as we deliberately continue to ignore manifest insolvency, or 
for as long as.we can do little more than float loans to help those 
who are, by means of these alone, enabled to keep up an appearance 
of a capacity to pay their way. May we not say of the grand 
modern system of developing the world by borrowed money: ‘ The 
revels are over, gentlemen; it remains but to gather up the débris 
of the feast’? Financial cooks may construct ‘ resurrection pies’ @ Ja 

1 Italics mine, 
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Baring, and beautifully sugared pie-crusts out of this débris, articles 
which go to a market premium before they reach the consumer, and 
become as ashes in the mouth, gewgaws of credit which fill the City 
with wonder, but the substance and the life are gone all the same. 
Of a truth here also ‘the old order changeth, yielding place to the 
new, and what the new will be no mortal can yet say, whether a 
higher brotherhood among the nations and races of mankind, or an 
Armageddon of fiends around which the civilisation of which we 
boast shall disappear as completely as those of ancient Rome, or still 
more ancient Egypt. What we can see is the dead calm which pre- 
ludes and ushers in the change. And all Europe stands armed, its 
best energies devoted to a preparation for wars, which shall be the 
letting loose of hell. Sanguine, indeed, must the mind be which 
can expect a ‘revival of trade’ on the old lines under such con- 
ditions.” 

To those who hope to see trade and industry established upon 
a sounder, a more honest, and a more permanent basis than the 
present, Mr. Wilson’s verdict as to the failure of the old financial 
methods will cause, not pain, not apprehension, but a feeling of 
lively satisfaction, for, if the old order be tottering on its last legs, 
the advent of the new cannot be far distant. Mr. Wilson is without 
question one of the highest authorities on matters financial—‘ on 
the old lines”; but he would seem to have confined his attention 
almost exclusively to the old methods, and he certainly has not 
studied with the care that they deserve the new departures in finance 
now being made in those Australasian colonies which he so per- 
sistently holds up to reprobation,’ nor has he, apparently, any 
remedy to suggest for the present state of affairs. 

Yet, in his frequent references to ‘‘the great poverty—the 
growing poverty—among the bulk of the people ” throughout the 
civilised world, Mr. Wilson has undoubtedly touched the seat of the 
disease which to-day afflicts the body politic; and had he carefully 
studied—not through the old spectacles, however—the economic 
and financial history of any one of the Australasian colonies, he 
would, I venture to say, have discovered the cause of that great and 
growing poverty. In the removal of that cause lies, of course, the 
only remedy. Mr. Wilson seems blind to the fact that, while 
capitalists and financiers are ranging over the whole world, and 
committing wholesale murder with the whisky-bottle and the Maxim 
gun in the endeavour to open up new markets for their manufactures 
among barbarian races whose wants are few, there remains un- 
developed in their own country a market the possibilities of which 
are practically illimitable. It is utterly absurd in any “ civilised” 
country to-day to prate about “a production of commodities beyond 


1 In the March number of the Investors’ Review Mr. Wilson again bewails, 
Cassandra-like, the insolvent condition of these colonies. 
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the necessities of consumers.” Professor Alfred Russel Wallace, 
in his Why and How of Land Nationalisation, and Mr. Herbert V. 
Mills, in his Poverty and the State, estimate that from one-seventh 
to one-fifth of the people of the United Kingdom are in a state of 
pauperism—dependent upon charity, whether public or private, for 
their daily bread. Upwards of one million men willing and able to 
work are said by Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., to be forced to stand idle 
while they and the three or four millions dependent upon them are 
deprived of all the comforts and almost of all the necessaries of life. 
In view of these facts, and in view of the deaths from starvation and 
privation so constantly occurring, is it not absolute nonsense, is it not 
sheer mockery, to speak of ‘‘ a production of commodities beyond the 
necessities of consumers ”? Is it not obvious also that by the solution 
of the poverty problem, by affording the unemployed useful and re- 
munerative employment, we should open up at our very doors a market 
incalculable in extent, a market which would expand step by step 
with the uplifting—moral, financial, and social—of the great mass of 
the people ? It is, of course, quite possible, nay probable, that this 
would not afford the financiers opportunities for the accumulation of 
huge fortunes, but huge fortunes do not constitute the wealth of a 
nation, nor are they by any means an unmixed blessing either to 
those who amass or to those who inherit them. It is quite certain, 
however, that these problems must be promptly faced and solved, 
for if we continue on the old lines the end is not far distant, and our 
modern civilisation must inevitably, like those which have preceded 
it, take a header into chaos and outer darkness. 

In the Old World it is possible with some faint show of reason to 
attribute the widespread poverty of the masses, and the existence of 
an unemployed class, to over-population ; but when in the New 
World we find growing up the same evils, the same widespread 
poverty, the same problem of men willing and able to work but un- 
able to find work to do, it is manifestly impossible to attribute these 
evils to over-population. To say that in New Zealand—capable of 
supporting 30,000,000 of people with ease, yet with a population of 
only 650,000—the many are poor and thousands are unemployed 
because the country is over-populated would be palpably absurd. 
Just as absurd would it be to say that in Australasia generally— 
capable at the most modest computation of supporting in ease and 
comfort 100,000,000 people, yet with a population of less than 
5,000,000—the same evils are due to the same alleged cause, If 
in any one of the Australasian colonies any man willing and able 
to work is forced to stand idle while his wife and little ones starve, 
financial crises, over-population, over-production, and the like have 
obviously nothing to do with it. None of these alleged causes could 
prevent him setting to work, building a house, and raising food for 
those dependent on him if he only had freedom of access to the 
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land, the only raw material of wealth, the only storehouse of Nature. 
The cause of poverty and of lack of employment is very obviously 
due to the fact that labour is denied access to the fertile soil and to 
the rich natural resources of the colonies. In New Zealand, for 
example, out of the 19,000,000 acres alienated from the Crown, up- 
wards of 17,000,000 acres are controlled by some 1600 individuals, 
four of whom “ own” 600,000 acres between them; while 17,000 
families, numbering some 80,000 souls, have to grub along as best 
they may on a paltry 300,000 acres! To these 17,000 families 
New Zealand, instead of being 60,000,000 acres in extent, might 
just as well contain only 300,000 acres! In New South Wales it is 
estimated that some 600 individuals “own” more than half the land 
alienated from the Crown; and in South Australia, taking value 
and not acreage as the basis, 703 persons practically “own” half the 
colony— own,” that is to say, half the land values of the colony. 
In the other colonies much the same state of things obtains, and 
when one remembers that the best land always goes first, one can 
begin to appreciate the significance of such figures. 

But if we turn to ‘‘ the Old Country,” the idea that poverty and 
lack of employment are due to over-population will be found to be 
no less absurd. ‘The population of the British Isles is only some 
38,000,000, yet, according to Prince Krapotkin and numerous other 
authorities, the land of the United Kingdom is capable of supporting 
in ease and comfort from 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 people. In 
his article on “The Coming Reign of Plenty ”—Nineteenth Century, 
June 1888 —Prince Krapotkin states that, ‘‘if the soil of the 
United Kingdom were cultivated only as it was thirty years ago, 
24,000,000 people instead of 17,000,000 could live on home-grown 
food ; and that culture, while giving occupation to at least 750,000 
more men on the land, would give nearly 3,000,000 wealthy home 
customers to the British manufacturers.” Thus to cultivate the 
land as it was cultivated thirty years ago would give employment to 
at least three-fourths of the unemployed, while to cultivate it so as 
to support the whole of the present population would afford occu- 
pation for more than twice the number at present out of work, and 
would provide a splendid market for home manufacturers. If,” 
says Prince Krapotkin, “the now cultivated area of the United 
Kingdom (80,000 square miles) were cultivated as the soil is culti- 
vated on the average in Belgium, the United Kingdom would have 
food for 37,000,000 inhabitants; and it might export agricultural 
produce, without ceasing to manufacture, so as freely to supply all 
the needs of a wealthy population.” The reason why 38,000,000 
Britishers cannot make a decent living for themselves in a land 
capable of supporting more than twice their number is at once mani- 
fest when we read—Financial Reform Almanack, 1892—that, ‘ of 
the 72,000,000 acres in this country 50,000,000 are ‘owned’ by 
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15,000 persons, and of those 50,000,000 no less than 30,000,000 
are owned by 1000 persons!” It is estimated that 180,524 in- 
dividuals practically .““own” the whole of the British Isles; 
10,000 “owning” two-thirds of England and Wales ; 300, two- 
thirds of Scotland; and 1900, two-thirds of Ireland! ‘Thus the 
very obvious fact that in the Australasian colonies the evils attributed 
in the Old World to over-population are not due to that cause, 
induces us to look closer into the problem, with the result that we 
find that here as in the Australasian colonies poverty and lack of 
employment are due, not to over-population, but to land monopoly. 
Again, a careful study of the economic and financial history of 
the Australasian colonies, especially of the later developments in 
finance, would show the remedy for our industrial and social evils, 
After dismissing North and South America and Europe in a few 
lines as affording no scope for ‘‘ investment,” Mr. Wilson says: ‘ Of 
our Australasian settlements it is also unnecessary to speak. Ac- 
cording as we view them, their position excites the deepest indigna- 
tion, or the most profound pity. Slowly but relentlessly they are 
being forced downward into the position of helpless defaulters.” 
That, I am aware, is the orthodox view of the financial state of the 
colonies, but nothing could be more absolutely, more absurdly, at 
variance with the facts of the case. Take New Zealand as an 
example. New Zealand has a debt of some £40,000,000, and is 
popularly supposed to be tottering on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Some £10,000,000 of this debt was incurred by the Maori war, 
caused by-the-by by reckless land-grabbing, and is of course a 
dead loss to the colony. The remaining £30,000,000, however, has 
been spent, though in very wasteful fashion, principally upon roads, 
railways, bridges, wharves, and other more or less permanent public 
improvements. The result ofthat expenditure, and of the concurrent 
growth of population and expansion of industry, is that the value of 
the land, which sixty or seventy years ago was nil, is now upwards 
of £75,000,000. Surely if New Zealand were the property of a 
huge syndicate, it would not be considered to have brought itself to 
the brink of bankruptcy when by spending £30,000,000 on its 
estate it had increased its value from nothing to £75,000,000. 
The mischief of it is, however, that, although this enhanced value 
is obviously due to public expenditure, and to the collective enter- 
prise and industry of the whole community, it has been allowed to 
flow into the pockets of the private individuals who “own” the 
land. The natural result has been land-grabbing and land specula- 
tion on a large scale; and in order to secure the enormous increased 
value due to public improvements the land-“ owners,” who in the 
days of plural voting swayed and moulded the policy of Govern- 
ments, have made unscrupulous use of their power to get the 
improvements made on their land. As a consequence, public im- 
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provements have been made anywhere but where they ought to 
have been made; breakwaters have been built where Nature never 
designed a harbour; and roads and railways blunder along through 
districts utterly incapable of supporting them, while in many cases, 
although the public improvements have greatly increased the value 
of the land adjoining, large claims for compensation have been made, 
and, on the “ you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours” principle, 
have been paid. With all this mismanagement, dishonesty, and 
extravagance, there are yet to be found people who wonder that 
the public works do not pay interest on the cost of construction. 
If, however, the enhanced rental value attaching to the land by 
reason of public improvements and by reason of the growth of 
population had been year by year appropriated by the New Zealand 
Government to public purposes, the colony need not now owe a red 
cent; no rates nor taxes need ever have been levied on trade and 
industry ; there would have been no temptation to use political 
power to divert roads and railways from their proper course, or to 
build breakwaters, wharves, &., where not wanted; no absurd 
claims for compensation could have arisen; and, above all, land 
speculation, which has fenced the land in and fenced the workers 
out, which has caused all our industrial crises and panics by forc- 
ing up the price of the land to such a fabulous figure that no man 
could pay the amount demanded and make a living profit, could 
never have existed. Investigate the cause of any bank or building 
society failure, inquire into the origin of any industrial collapse, and 
it will be found that the bank or the building society has been 
lending on the security of inflated land values ; that they have been 
financing reckless, wild-cat speculators in real estate; that they 
have, in short, been blowing financial soap-bubbles, which enchant 
the eye for a time with their beautiful iridescent colours, but which, 
as is the nature of bubbles, invariably burst. Land speculation 
discounts all prosperity in advance. Does trade revive? Then the 
shopkeeper, the warehouseman, and the manufacturer, all seek to 
extend their businesses so as to take advantage of the revival ; 
wages rise, and in flock large numbers of workmen to obtain these 
higher wages; more shops, more factories, more dwellings are 
needed, and each of these requires a site of land, while all the raw 
material for the various industries is drawn from the land. The 
demand for land therefore increases, and Jand values rise. Trade 
steadily progresses, and the general prosperity steadily increases— 
for atime. As trade revives and prosperity increases, however, s0 
do land values rise; the land-shark scents blood, the hand of the 
land agent itches for commissions, the ‘‘ boomer” sets to work, 
speculation commences, grows feverish, runs riot, and as a result the 
price of land is so enormously inflated that no manufacturer, trades- 
man, or farmer can pay it and live. Then comes the crash, bank 
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after bank goes down, a long period of depression sets in; gradually 
equilibrium is restored, trade again begins to revive, and then comes 
another boom and another collapse, and so it goes on cycle after 
cycle. No permanent progress, in short, is possible while land 
monopoly and land speculation, its inevitable adjunct, are allowed 
to continue, and the appropriation of land values to public purposes 
is the only means of release. 

If, even at this late hour, New Zealand were to adopt this 
obviously just system of taxation, a tax of 34 per cent. upon the 
capital value of land (£75,000,000) would enable the Government 
to abolish the whole of the £2,500,000 of rates and taxes now levied 
on trade and industry ; while a tax of four or five per cent. would 
enable the colony to pay off its debt at the rate of from half a 
million to a million and a quarter per annum. Yet New Zealand, 
we are given to understand, is being slowly but relentlessly forced 
downward into the position of a hopeless defaulter ! 

Upon examination that will be found tobe equally false with 
regard tothe other colonies. In New South Wales, for example, the 
value of the land little more than a hundred years ago was zero. 
To-day, owing to the growth of- population, to the development of 
industry, and to the expenditure of borrowed money on public 
works, the value of the land is estimated at from £192,714,000 to 
£256,000,000. The former estimate is that given by the land- 
‘* owners ” themselves in 1891, under the fear that it might be used 
against them for the assessment of a tax on land values, and is said 
by Mr. Coghlan, the Government statistician, to be considerably under- 
stated, Taking this lower value, however, we find that a tax of 3d. in 
the pound would, even after allowing for the fall in speculative values, 
raise sufficient revenue to admit of the Custom duties—which realise 
some £2,200,000—being entirely abolished; while, were the full 
annual value of the land appropriated by the State, all existing rates 
and taxes could be abolished, and such Government services as rail- 
ways, post and telegraphs, telephones, &c., could be rendered free 
of charge, or the surplus might be applied to the reduction of the 
public debt. In South Australia, again, the rates and taxes of the 
colony amount to some £800,000 per annum, while the value of the 
land according to the last land-tax valuation was about £30,000,000. 
A tax of three per cent. on land values would, therefore, admit of the 
abolition of all the present rates and taxes, while a tax of four per 
cent. would provide a handsome surplus of £400,000 per annum 
with which to pay off the debt or to carry out further public 
improvements. 

However, though the abolition of the rates and taxes that now 
hamper trade and industry in the colonies would prove a great 
relief, as also would the paying off of their burdensome public debts, 
the greatest benefit that would result from the imposition of the 
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land-value tax is the effect that the tax (being levied on the full 
annual value of the land, whether the land were put to use or not) 
would have in forcing into the market the millions of acres of land 
now held idle for speculative purposes. This would give labour the 
opportunity of developing the rich natural resources of the colonies, 
and would at once solve the unemployed problem, while sweeping 
away once for all the cause of our constantly recurring crises. 

Mr. Wilson’s gloomy pen-picture of the colonies is, in short, but 
a sorry caricature. As a matter of fact, had the Australasian colonies 
adopted from the outset the financial principles I have enunciated, 
the phenomenal increase of land values would have enabled them to 
pay for their public improvements as they went along, and would 
also have sufficed for all the expenses of government, both general 
and local. It is the more singular that this obviously just principle 
was not adopted in the case of New Zealand, as in July 1844 a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed “ to 
inquire into the state, of the colony of New Zealand, and to report 
the same and their opinions thereon to the House.” The names of 
several well-known men, long since dead, appear on that committee 
list. The committee sat for a long time, and a host of witnesses 
were examined, and in their report they made a great point of one 
thing: “That, in order to prevent land from being held by parties 
not intending to make use of the same, a land-tax ought to be im- 
posed, that all parties claiming land should be required to put in 
their claims and pay one year’s tax in advance, within twelve 
months.” This they most earnestly impressed upon the House and 
upon those engaged in framing the institutions of the colony, point- 
ing out that, unless that were done, precisely what we now see to 
be the case would happen, that the whole country would be mono- 
polised by a few in large estates, that bond fide settlement would 
stagnate, and that the masses would be pauperised. 

I am glad to say that, though somewhat late in the day, the 
Australasian colonies are now beginning to adopt the principle of the 
taxation of land values, and, but for the interference of the Second 
Chambers—which, as in “the Home Country,” mainly represent the 
landed and other monopolist classes—they would have progressed much 
further in that direction. In South Australia a tax of $d.in £1 has 
for some nine years past been imposed on land values, and in 1893 a 
Bill passed both Houses of the Legislature empowering local bodies 
to rate the unimproved value of the land; but a Bill passed in 1894 
by the Lower House, increasing the tax on land values, and 
graduating it heavily against absentees, was rejected by the Upper 
House. In New Zealand a tax of ld. in £1, steeply graduated 
against large estates, was imposed in 1892, but a Bill to empower 
local bodies to rate land values was passed by the Lower House in 
1893, only to be rejected by ‘‘the Lords.” The Bill was passed by 
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the Lower House again last year, but was again thrown out by the 
non-representative Chamber by 14 votes to 12, two reactionaries thus 
overruling the will of the people. The Tasmanian House of Repre- 
sentatives also passed in 1893 a Bill taxing land values up to £500 at 
4d. in £1, and over that amount at 1d. in £1, but “ the Lords” threw it 
out. In Victoria, again, the Lower House passed last year a Land Tax 
Bill on the New Zealand model, but the Upper House rejected it. In 
Queensland, in 1893, a Bill was passed by both Houses adopting the 
land-value system of taxation for municipalities, and fixing the amount 
of the tax at 2d.in £1. This has been found ample for all local 
requirements ; there is now no local taxation on improvements, in 
Queensland, and in the country districts the tax has been found to 
considerably lighten the burdens of the users of land. In New 
South Wales, too, the Government is pledged to the principle.’ 
Applied to the United Kingdom, the principle would show similar 
results. The rates and taxes of the United Kingdom total some 
£128,000,000 per annum, while the rental value of the land, apart 
from all improvements, is estimated at from £160,000,000 to 
£200,000,000, so that were the State to appropriate this rental 
value to public purposes by means of a tax on land values, all the 
other rates and taxes could be abolished, and a large surplus would 
remain with which to pay off the National Debt or to make public 
improvements, while all need for borrowing on the part of the 
Government or on the part of local bodies would be at an end, The 
abolition of the £128,000,000, which now burdens trade and industry, 
would greatly lessen the cost of production, and prices, therefore, 
would fall considerably ; while, on the other hand, wages would rise, 
for the tax would force into the market the 18,000,000 acres of land 
now held out of use; each man would be able to obtain on reason- 
able terms all the land he wanted for allotments, and agricultural 
wages throughout the country would quickly rise to a minimum of 
26s. or 30s, per week, for that is the amount that the labourers on 


1 A Reuter’s telegram, dated Sydney, May 9th, states that the Hon. G. H. Reid, 
Premier and Colonial Treasurer of New South Wales, introduced that evening his 
financial statement in the Legislative Assembly. ‘The Government,” he said, “ pro- 
posed to repeal the ad valorem and the Dibbs’ specific duties which bring in £554,000, 
and to make up the revenue by a national land-tax and anincome-tax. His proposal 
was to impose a land-tax of 1d. in the £, with exemptions in the Bill which had 
already been passed by the Assembly. This land-tax was estimated to bring in 
£400,000. The Government were going to introduce an income-tax of 6d. in the £ 
with a £300 exemption. This income-tax would bring in £108,000. Turning again 
to the tariff question, Mr. Reid said that his permanent tariff would only comprise 
duties on five lines—namely, spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, and opium. The Govern 
ment would deal with the old specific duties imposed by the former free-trade 
Governments differently from those imposed by the Dibbs Government, which would 
go at once. ‘The old duties would be kept on for twelve months. Duties such as 
those on candles and kerosene would, after twelve months, be gradually reduced 
until they were abolished. The sugar duties would be retained for two years, and 
would then be abolished gradually by reductions annually of 20 per cent.” This 
outlines, indeed, a far-reaching measure of reform, and undoubtedly, in order to 
meet the expenses of Government, a gradual increase of the tax on land values must 
go hand-in-hand with the gradual reduction of the Customs duties. 
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Lord Carrington’s estates, obtaining the land at the same rent as 
the farmers, can clear per week. ‘ Surplus labour” would, there- 
fore, be drafted from the towns to the country, and the unemployed 
difficulty, which is chiefly due to the present exodus from the 
country to the towns, would be solved. The labour market in the 
towns being thus relieved, town wages would rise proportionately, 
and the general conditions of labour would also be greatly improved. 
The result of this general increase in the purchasing power of the 
masses and of the general lowering of prices would be a greatly 
stimulated demand for goods of every kind, and therefore for labour 
of every kind.. Thus wages would again rise, goods being produced 
in greater quantities could be produced more cheaply, demand would 
again be stimulated, and a continuous revival of trade would set in. 
Under present conditions, however, our high rents and our heavy 
rates and taxes discourage the production of wealth and the employ- 
ment of labour, thereby reducing the purchasing power of the masses, 
and at the same time raise prices. Both the reduction of purchasing 
power and the raising of prices check demand. This results in still 
lower wages, and in production on a smaller, and therefore a costlier 
scale ; demand is again checked, and so the circle keeps ever nar- 
rowing till the centre of the whirlpool is reached, and universal 
bankruptcy stares us in the face. 

The only remedy is the breaking down of the barriers of land 
monopoly and the prevention of land speculation by the imposition 
of a substantial tax on land values, gradually increasing that tax, 
and as gradually abolishing other taxes, till at length the land-value 
tax reaches 20s. in the pound, and all taxes on trade and industry 
have been abolished. The Government is pledged to the taxetion of 
land values, and on the 8th of March last, the following resolution 
embodying the principle was unanimously adopted by the House of 
Commons: ‘“ That no system of taxation can be equitable unless it 
includes the direct assessment of the enhanced value of land due to 
the increase of population and wealth and the growth of towns.” 
Were Sir William Harcourt to impose on the present value of all 
land the land-value tax of 4s. in the vound now levied on the values 
of 1692, and bringing ina paltry £ 0,000 only, he could at once 
relieve labour and capital of an annual burden of from £32,000,000 
to £40,000,000, while the barriers of land monopoly would be broken 
down. And were he to progress by annual instalments of 1s. in the 
pound, each year an additional burden of from £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 would be removed from the backs of labour and capital ; 
within nine years the whole of the rates and taxes now levied on 
trade and industry would be abolished; and in sixteen years the 
whole of the rental value of the land would be absorbed by the State. 

Mr. Wilson will hardly, I think, deny that the tax on land values 
is, economically speaking, an ideal tax—a tax that in no way ham- 
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pers industry—a tax, in fact, that secures free play to economic 
forces by preventing the monopoly of and speculation in the land, 
the only raw material of labour. Labour and capital must in any 
case pay rent. If they pay rent to private individuals, the expenses 
of Government must be met by rates and taxes, which hamper trade 
and industry ; while ifthe rent be paid to the State in the form of a 
tax on land values, it will be an economic instead of a speculative 
rent, and all other rates and taxes will be abolished. Mr. Wilson may, 
however, object to the taxation of land values on the score of justice. 
If so, I invite him to consider the following. Does he appeal to 
moral law ? does he recognise the natural rights of man “to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ” ?—-then must he admit the 
justice of the taxation of Jand values. For if al! men have equal 
rights to life, then since the use of the earth is essential to the life 
of all men, all must have equal rights to use the earth. But all men 
have also equal rights to liberty. Therefore, whatever each man 
makes by the application of his labour to the land is his as against 
the world, for to force him to yield up to another without return a 
portion of the product of his labour would be to make him to that 
extent a slave. The true right.of property is, therefore, the right of 
the producer to the product of his toil. This applies just as much 
to the community as to the individual. Therefore the rental value 
which attaches to the land by reason of “ the increase of population 
and wealth and the growth of towns” forms the natural source of 
public revenue, and the State should appropriate to public purposes 
this pubiicly created fund, and leave to individuals, undiminished by 
rate, tax, or any other impost, the values created by, and therefore 
rightfully belonging to, individuals. Mr. Wilson, however, may deny 
the existence of moral laws and natural rights. In that case we are 
thrown back upon “ the good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
should take who have the power, and they should keep who can.” 
The only alternative to the moral law is “ the law of might.” If the 
appeal be made to that law, and the landed few try conclusions with 
the landless many, the issue of the appeal will not be long in doubt, 
but heaven forbid that it should ever come to that pass in this Eng- 
land of ours.’ 

The adoption of the principle of the taxation of land values 
offers, I believe, the only means of reviving trade, the only 
means of placing industry on a sound, honest, and permanent foot- 
ing, the only means of averting universal bankruptcy and the con- 
sequent “ Armageddon of fiends,” the thought of which seems 
to trouble Mr. Wilson’s waking dreams—or nightmares, should we 
call them ? 

This fear of ‘an Armageddon of fiends ” undoubtedly arises from 
the idea to which Mr. Wilson gives expression in his article that 
there is of necessity a “struggle for existence between nation and 
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nation.” This survival of old protectionism is about as reasonable 
as the old idea that certain nations—England and France, for 
example—were “ natural enemies.” As a matter of fact, there need 
be no struggle for existence between nation and nation, any more 
than there need be, under just conditions, between man and man. 
Denied access to the land, men are forced to compete against each 
other for employment, but with freedom of access to the soi] the 
struggle between man and man ceases, and it becomes a struggle 
between man avd Nature—if struggle it can be called—to wrest 
from the soil the wherewithal to satisfy his needs. In the same 
way the natural enemies of the nations are not each other, but, as 
Bellamy puts it, “‘ cold, hunger, and nakedness,” and these can best 
be combated by each nation producing that which it is best fitted to 
produce and exchanging freely with other nations. There is no 
danger of one nation flcoding another with goods without being paid 
for them, and since trade is an exchange of goods for goods, the 
more goods a nation imports the more goods it must export to pay 
for them, and the more labour it must employ to produce these 
goods. ‘The natural order is for the nations to co-operate together 
in this way for the common good, and the taxation of land values, 
by preventing the monopoly of the only raw material of industry, 
and by allowing of the abolition of all imports that check free 
exchange, will enable them to co-operate without let or hindrance. 
Under such a system the greatly increased social and commercial 
intercourse that would result would quickly break down present 
prejudices, and the community of interest of the nations would soon 
become so apparent that the danger of a rupture would be 
minimised, arbitration would take the place of war, and colossal 
armaments which now grind the nations into the dust could be 
abolished. 
ARTHUR WITHY. 





WHAT IS THE SILVER QUESTION ? 


Or the many economic problems of the present day, there exists 
one to which the great mass of the British public pays little 
attention; and this is the more remarkable for two reasons: first, 
because the subject referred to—the so-called “ silver question ”— 
concerns the United Kingdom to a very serious extent ; and secondly, 
on account of the large amount of space recently devoted to the 
subject by leading reviews and magazines. It must be admitted, 
however, that the majority of these contributions have been of so 
highly technical a character as to be hardly intelligible to any one 
who was not familiar with the A B C of this international problem. 
But, notwithstanding the general absence of information as to the 
merits of monometallism and bimetallism, the frequent repetition 
of the query, “ What is the Silver Question?” shows that some 
interest is taken in the currency difficulty, and that a desire for 
knowledge is by no means absent. 

The following pages attempt to give a brief retrospect of the 
monetary problem of modern times, together with the arguments 
usually used by the advocates of the “single ” and the so-called 
*‘ double” standard. Where controversial points are introduced, an 
effort has been made to clearly state both sides of the question. 

The silver difficulty of to-day is a development of the past thirty 
years, the whole of the troubles connected with the monetary 
metals having arisen since 1865. 

In modern times all nations have selected either gold or silver 
as the material of their principal coins, because these metals are 
scarce and possess a high value; they are also readily stamped 
and are comparatively indestructible. Some nations have preferred 
gold ; others have preferred silver; some have used both. Great 
Britain in 1816 adopted gold as the sole standard of value, and she 
has adhered to this system, because it was found that when both 
gold and silver were standards, and could be coined to an unlimited 
extent, people preferred to pay their debts in the metal which was 
for the time being the cheaper, and the more valuable metal was 
exported. 

During the year 1865, France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland 
formed a union with a ‘double standard,” and a ratio of 153 to 1, 

*the value of the unit coins being the same, although the various 
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names (franc, lira, &c.) differed. The object of this agreement was 
the maintenance and regulation of a uniform gold and silver currency. 
This union has been renewed several times, and it now endures from 
year to year, any country possessing the power to withdraw by giving 
one year’s notice on January 1. 

In 1834 the United States began to receive both metals for 
coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1, the result being that gold and silver 
were always convertible at about 154 to 1, and for all practical pur- 
poses we had international money. 

This condition of ‘‘ monetary peace ” was disturbed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference of 1867, the objects of the Congress 
being as follows : 

(1) The universal adoption of a single gold standard. 

(2) The general use of the decimal scale for the coinage. 

(3) The co-ordination of all coinages with the French system. 

This movement had begun two years previous to the meeting of 
the Conference, when the Latin Union was formed and the value of 
the coins of the countries forming it was assimilated. 

The attempt to create an international gold coin failed, and the 
gold discoveries of that period produced the same fear of the per- 
manent depreciation of that metal as we now hear so much about in 
the case of silver. 

The outcome of the various disturbing elements—including the 
Conference—was a species of crusade against silver, and, as a con- 
sequence, the immense benefit of what was practically international 
money was lost. 

In 1873 Germany made an attempt to change her standard from 
silver to gold, and also to reform the various currencies of the 
German States, by the adoption of a uniform coinage. The former 
alteration was not carried out in its entirety, yet the attempt 
assisted in bringing about a monetary difficulty, a new and immediate 
demand for gold being created to the extent of about £80,000,000 
sterling, and a large quantity of silver (£29,000,000 worth) being at 
the same time made available for sale. As long as the French mint 
was willing to coin both metals in unlimited quantities, no great 
disturbance occurred, but during 1874 the Government of France 
arrived at the conclusion that no reason existed for assisting Ger- 
many to alter her monetary system, and as a result, the countries of 
the Latin Union limited the coinage of silver five franc pieces. As, 
however, this step failed to steady the price of silver, the free 
mintage of full legal tender coins of the white metal was abandoned 
in 1878. It therefore follows that the monetary system of the 
Latin Union is no longer to be regarded as “ bimetallic,” but must 
be described by the French term, “/’étalon boiteux”—a limping 
standard. 
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A change was made in the United States in 1873 by the aboli- 
tion of the old silver dollar of 4124 grains—it had, in practical 
effect, been obsolete for some twenty years—and the nominal 
adoption of a gold standard, although the actual currency consisted 
chiefly of “ greenbacks.” 

This measure, of course, produced a further demand for gold, and 
limited the use of silver as money when cash payments were 
resumed in 1879. Since that time the Great Republic has utilised 
silver as legal tender in a limited form, and various methods of 
keeping up its value as measured by gold have been resorted to, the 
last one being the much-talked-of Sherman Act of 1890, by which 
4,500,000 ounces of silver were purchased every month at a cost of 
$54,500,000 a year. This silver has been kept in the treasury in 
the form of bullion, the notes issued in payment of it being a 
simple promise to pay; and while they must be accepted at the 
United States Customs Houses at a gold valuation, the Government 
is under no legal obligation to redeem them in gold, or at a gold 
valuation, when they are presented at the treasury for payment. 
The financial panic during 1893 was to a great extent due to fear 
that the Government would decide to cease paying these certificates 
in gold, and would only exchange them for silver, or—to be abso- 
lutely accurate—would insist upon redeeming them at a silver 
valuation. 

Within the past fourteen years Italy has returned to specie pay- 
ments upon a gold basis, and Austria has nominally adopted the 
same standard. A report, not officially confirmed, has credited 
the latter country with the accumulation of the equivalent of 
£35,000,000 worth of the yellow metal, chiefly American eagles— 
it is said—with which the currency change is supposed to have 
been completed. 

In 1835 India became a silver standard country, the previous 
monetary basis having been both gold and silver, commonly called 
“‘ bimetallic.” This name is objectionable, because a “ bimetallic ” 
currency would properly designate a system in which the coins were 
made partly of the yellow metal and partly of silver, but the word 
‘“‘bimetallism ” is used to convey the meaning of an option upon the 
part of debtors to discharge their liabilities in either one metal or 
the other, both being legal tender to an unlimited extent. 

In the course of the thirty years from 1860 to 1890 the yearly 
production of silver increased from £8,000,000 worth to about 
£28,000,000 worth. The annual production of gold; upon the other 
hand, decreased during that period by about £5,000,000 worth, the 
value of the product in 1886 having been as low as £19,500,000. 
But in 1892 the world’s gold yield reached £29,260,000, and last 
year the highest point in history was recorded, £31,110,000 worth 
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having been mined. ‘The quantity of silver produced in 1892 was 
152,940,000 fine ounces (valued at £39,446,000), and last year 
161,162,000 fine ounces (£41,579,000).’ 

Prior to 1873 the gold price of silver was about 5s. ($1.20) per 
oz., and the exchange value of the Indian rupee was 2s. (48 cents). 
The price gradually fell, until, in May 1893, the gold value of this 
coin was only ls. 43d., and towards the end of the following month, 
after information had been received that the Indian Mint was to be 
closed to the free coinage of silver, the price per oz. (in New York) 
dropped to 62 cents (2s, 74d.). On February 15th, 1894, the 
quotation in London was as low as 294d. per oz., and it has since 
then fallen still lower. 

The suspension of free coinage means that the Mint no longer 
receives unlimited quantities of silver for coinage at a fixed charge 
{seignorage) of 2 per cent., as was formerly the custom. It will, 
however, continue to coin such quantities as may be required for 
the ordinary purposes of commerce. The Indian Government also 
assumed power to declare that gold coin which was legal tender in 
England should be legal tender in India, at the rate of not less 
than 134 rupees for one sovereign; and it was at the same time 
decided to accept gold and sovereigns in payment of public dues, at 
the rate of (till further notice) 16d. per rupee. This alteration in 
the currency system of the Eastern Empire, fixing, as it virtually 
does, the minimum gold value of the rupee at 1s. 4d., has caused 
silver bullion in India to reach its market value; but this condition 
does not appear to have raised any serious discontent among the 
natives, who are evidently hoarding the white metal in as large 
quantities as ever before. It is reported that gold is now occasion- 
ally seen exposed for sale in the bazaars, a circumstance which was 
almost unknown so long as this metal was not accepted in payment 
of taxes. 

The importation of silver to India in the years from 1859 to 1889 
has amounted to £227,000,000. Nevertheless, it cannot be stated 
with certainty how much uncoined silver there is at present in 
existence in that country in the form of trinkets and bullion. 
While Mr. Balfour, a bimetallist, in an address at the Mansion 
House, placed the amount at £200,000,000 worth, Lord Herschell, 
presumably a monometallist, stated in the House of Lords that there 
were no very extensive hoards of this metal in India at the present 
time. 

The writer, with great respect, begs leave to give the result of 
an investigation of the writings of a number of authorities. 

Daring the late years of peace and order in India, an increase of 
wealth upon the part of the few has certainly taken place. The 
many, always very poor, have not grown poorer. With the growth 


1 Mr. Preston’s (U.S. Director of the Mint) estimate at the coinage valuation. 
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of wealth upon the part of the richer section of the community, due 
to the extension of railways and augmented trade, gold has, to some 
extent, taken the place of silver in hoards of large amount—and 
such hoards undoubtedly exist. 

Whether the step taken by the Indian Government is a wise one 
is outside the scope of this article; it is necessary, however, to men- 
tion that the British Gold and Silver Commission, which reported in 
1888, stated that “we have no evidence to show that silver has 
undergone any material change in relation to commodities (in India), 
although the rupee has fallen largely in relation to gold; in other 
words, the same number of rupees will no longer exchange for the 
same amount of gold as formerly, but so far as we can judge, they 
will purchase as much of any commodity or commodities in India as 
they did before.” 

The idea of establishing a gold standard for India, either with 
or without a supply of gold, can hardly make a favourable impres- 
sion upon the impartial observer. In the first place, in a country 
where wages are very low, and where banks, cheques, and clearing- 
houses are unknown outside the large towus, silver seems to be the 
only suitable form of currency. It is, indeed, the standard of most 
semi-civilised nations. Secondly, all bimetallists—and they are a 
numerous body—believe that the commercial world is suffering from 
an increase in the value of gold, technically called its ‘‘ appreciation.” 
If India adopted a gold standard in anything more than name, an 
additional demand for the yellow metal would at once ensue as a 
natural consequence, and its value would be further increased. 
Moreover, the United States would probably do the same, silver 
would be practically withdrawn from circulation as full legal tender 
money (demonetised), and its price would once more fall—perhaps 
to two shillings per ounce. It must be understood that, although 
the United States Mint is not open to the free coinage of silver, 
yet the silver dollar (not the fractional currency) is legal tender to 
any amount. The only mint in the world still open to the unlimited 
mintage of the white metal is that of Mexico. 

India is in the position of a country which has incurred debts 
payable in England in gold, and has to pay them upon a silver 
basis. For example, her annual remittances to London for interest, 
&c., amount to, at least, £16,000,000, which, with the rupee at 1s. 4d., 
would mean 240,000,000 rupees, instead of the 160,000,000 which 
had to be sent when the rupee was worth two shillings. 

The disturbance to trade consequent upon the incessant fluctua- 
tions in the value of silver will be subsequently referred to. For 
the moment the position of India demands attention, 

As has been already intimated, the Indian Government has been 
accustomed, until recently, to collect its revenue and pay its debts 
in silver, that metal, and not gold, having been the standard of 
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value. One large source of revenue is the opium tax, the amount 
of which in 1892, reckoning the rupee at its par value of two 
shillings, was something like £7,500,000 sterling. The process by 
which this large sum is raised, being indirectly connected with the 
silver question, is worthy of a detailed description. 

The opium industry in the Presidency of Bengal is a species of 
Government monopoly ; for although any one may undertake the 
growth of the poppy, the cultivators are compelled to sell the crop 
exclusively to the Government agent at a price fixed by the latter, 
this price being to some extent regulated by the quantity of water 
contained in the opium. The vendor usually receives about 3s. 6d. 
per pound for his produce, which the Government retails at about 
11s. for the same quantity. 

In Malwa (the western portion of Central India) the cultivation 
of the poppy is free, but the opium is taxed to the extent of 600 
rupees per chest (called a pacul) of from 133 to 138 lbs. This 
duty is levied as the opium passes through Bombay, and it raises 
the price to the extent that the Malwa drug equals in cost 
that grown in Bengal. Practically the whole of this opium is 
exported to China, where some three million persons indulge in the 
habit of opium-smoking. Indian opium is taxed by the Chinese at 
the rate of £5 per chest, and it sells in China at about two shillings 
per ounce, double the price of the domestic article. It will be 
observed that the Chinese thus contribute very considerably to the 
Indian revenue, their share coming as payment for opium in the 
form of silver. If, then, India changed from a silver to a gold 
standard in fact, as well as in name, and the white metal were still 
further depreciated, the Government would be likely to lose as 
much in the one item of opium revenue as it now sacrifices by the 
entire losses in exchange. The Celestials would not pay any more 
silver. They may in the future perhaps take less opium, but that 
event cannot beneficially influence the monetary situation. 

The arguments for and against bimetallism must now be stated. 

The bimetallists say that an agreement between nations for a 
common measure of value can be arranged, and that many nations, 
especially those having silver as a standard, would be glad to join 
in a system that would fix the relative values of gold and silver, 
and make both metals equally the materials of coinage. Their 
theory is that the value of money is, within certain limits, fixed by 
the State in consequence of its power of deciding what substances 
shall be deemed legal tender, and shall discharge all obligations. 
They add that Governments can do for a currency what they cannot 
do for other commodities—viz., create and regulate the demand and 
determine the relative value. According to the bimetallists, the 
following advantages would accrue from the adoption of their 


proposal : 
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First—The existence of two precious metals as standards of 
value instead of one would neutralise the fluctuations of both, 
and the standard of value would be steadier than it is now. 

Secondly—tThe rise in the value of gold would be prevented 
if silver could be brought to its aid. 

Thirdly—The trade between gold-using and silver-using 
countries would be very much simplified if they possessed a 
common standard, and the fluctuations between the two metals 
would be nullified. 

The monometallists, upon the other hand, urge these arguments : 

First—That value depends upon supply and demand, and 
admitting that Governments may, in adopting one or both of 
the metals as currency, have some control over the demand, 
they have none whatever as far as the supply is concerned. 

Secondly—That even if the suggested agreement between 
nations could be carried out, it could not be relied upon for an 
indefinite period. 

Thirdly—tThat it is impossible by any artificial law to so 
tie together gold and silver that the one measured by the 
other will not fluctuate. _ 

According to the monometallists, the great merit possessed by the 
single gold standard of Britain is that it is automatic; there is 
nothing connected with it dependent upon the action of the Govern- 
ment; the whole system is based upon the value of gold, which is a 
question of supply and demand. To this argument the bimetallists 
naturally answer, that if gold be “demonetised,” as silver has 
almost been, its price, instead of being £3 17s. 9d. per oz., would be 
less than £2 per oz, 

The supporters of the “single” standard also assert that if a bi- 
metallic league could be arranged, the result would not be of any 
great advantage to England possessing, as she does, a large stock of 
gold as well as large claims against other countries, payable in the 
yellow metal. 

The only satisfactory method of measuring the value, that is, the 
ratio of exchange, of the precious metals is by the wholesale prices 
of the various necessities of life. The advocates of bimetallism be- 
lieve that, if this method of measurement be adopted, it will be 
found that silver has been the more stable of the two metals, as 
from 1873 to 1885 it remained almost steady; since that time, 
however, it has fluctuated ten per cent. Gold, upon the other hand, 
in the course of the past twenty years has appreciated about thirty- 
three per cent.! These facts are denied by many—perhaps by all— 
monometallists, who insist that gold has not ‘appreciated. 

In a country where gold is the standard of value an increase in 


1 Professor Foxwell in the Contemporary Review, p. 800, for December 1892. This 
gentleman is a bimetallist. 
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the value of that metal and a fall in the price of the necessities of 
life are one and the same thing. The decrease in the price of 
wheat, sugar, and other commodities is not denied by the advocates of 
the monometallic system, who explain that occurrence by drawing 
attention to the increased production; to the reduced cost of 
production; and to the cheapened means of transportation of the 
necessities of existence. 

Whether low prices are a benefit or an injury to the world at 
large is a question upon which the two currency schools differ in 
opinion. Nevertheless, it is admitted that the natural tendency of 
prices is to fall. 

The portion of the world’s product of gold and silver which has 
been added to the circulation for use as money between 1850 and 
1885 has actually doubled the total quantity in circulation.. But 
the increase in the population of the civilised world between those 
years has not been in excess of forty-two per cent.; and it seems 
hardly reasonable to suppose that the uncivilised portion of the 
world has so largely increased in population that its influence upou 
the demand for the precious metals could account for the 
appreciation of gold. 

Has gold become scarce? ‘The following figures, taken from 
Mr. Mulhall’s article in the Contemporary Review for June of last | 
year, tend to prove that it has not. It must, of course, be remembered 
that more than one-half of the annual production of the yellow 
metal is usually absorbed by arts and manufactures. 

‘“‘ There never has been a greater delusion than the “ scarcity of money,” 
which is the corner-stone of the bimetallist structure. The world has 
always as much money as it requires for the transaction of business, and 
should a larger supply of coin be needed there is always at hand an 
immense reserve of uncoined gold (putting silver out of the question), as 
the estimated stocks of that metal show, viz. : 

Stock or Gotp—Tons. 


Year. Coined. Uncoined. Total. 
1800 . ‘ 908 nan 1822 cu 2730 
1848 > . 1125 ss 2450 ase 3575 
1890 5 ie 5640 siete 3180 Bas 8820 


The stock of uncoined gold is much larger at present than it was in 1848, 
and it is quite clear that if there were any scarcity of money the reserve 
would be called upon. The fact is, however, that the banks of the world 
are overflowing with gold, either in the form of coin or of bar-gold, which 
is admitted not only by M. Cernuschi, but by all who take the trouble to 
study the returns of the great banks. The specie-reserve (mostly gold) of 
the European and United States, according to official returns, summed up 
as follows : 

Year. Million £ sterling. 

1870 . ; ° . : 154 

1880 . > ; ° ; . 251 

1890 . ° . : . . 450 
In view of such figures is it not absurd to talk of a scarcity of gold ?”2 


1 The Hon. D. A. Wells, Recent Economic Changes, footnote on p. 209. 
2 Contemporary Review for June 1894, p. 869. 
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Commenting upon these figures in the Fortnightly Review for 
September 1894, Mr. J. Barr Robertson writes : 


“There can be no case presented that sums up the money of the world 
in one set of figures, if we are to deal at all with the present currency 
controversy, for the very simple reason that the currency question is, and 
must be, a question of money standard; and there are to-day the gold 
standard in most countries of Europe, and in the United States, and the 
British colonies, the paper rouble standard in Russia, the paper florin 
standard in Austria-Hungary, the paper peseta standard in Spain, the 
paper lira standard in Italy, the paper drachma standard in Greece, the 
monopoly rupee standard in India, the silver standard in the Straits, 
China, Japan, Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, the paper milreis standard in 
Brazil, the paper dollar standard in Argentina, &c. Here are, at least, 
nine different currency systems, not one of which has a fix par of exchange 
with any of the others. Yet they are all lumped together by Mr. Mul- 
hall, as if it was possible to deduce from the combination of all these 
heterogeneous money systems any unity of conclusion.” 


The Economist of June 23 gives the following extract from the 
New York Commercial Bulletin : 


“The total gold devoted to monetary uses in civilised countries on the 
average during the eight years down to 1873 was $48,267,904. The total 
silver left for monetary uses, after deducting that for other purposes, was 
$12,294,071. Adding this amount to that of the gold available for new 
coinage during the period 1886 to 18738, gives an average total value of 
the two metals that might have gone into monetary use of $60,561,975, 
or about $7,000,000 less than the gold alone available for monetary use in 
1893,” 7 


This excerpt is from the (London) Zconomist of August 25. 
As it is a strongly monometallic journal, it is not probable that 
bimetallists will accept its figures, much less its conclusions : 


“During the ten years, 1884-93, the production of silver was nearly 
doubled, while that of gold increased by fully 50 per cent. Between 1873 
and 1883 the gold production, though varying from year to year, did 
not increase. In 1873 it amounted to £19,240,000, and in 1883 to 
£19,080,000, and, as everybody knows, the contention of the bimetallist 
has been that it was the inexpansiveness of the gold production, in the 
face of an increased currency demand for the metal owing to the dimi- 
nished use of silver, that was the efficient cause of the fall in the prices of 
commodities. If, however, that theory were correct, it would surely 
follow that the large increase that has taken place in the production of 
gold during the past ten years would have again lifted up prices. But 
there has been no such movement. On the contrary, prices have continued 
to fall during these years of augmented production, just as they did while 
the gold output was practically stationary.” 


That fluctuations in the rate of exchange are most injurious to 
trade with silver-using countries is, of course, obvious. The follow- 
ing example is given by a high authority, Sir David Barbour: 


“ A merchant in Calcutta may simultaneously buy piece goods in Man- 
chester, sell them in India, and fix his exchange; but if exchange rises, 


1 The italics are mine. 
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say 20 per cent., before the goods are paid for in India, the Indian pur- 
chaser finds that others can import the same goods 20 per cent. cheaper, 
and undersell him to that extent. In such case the Indian trader either 
suffers a ruinous loss, or breaks his engagement and refuses to take 
delivery.” 


To the Monetary Convention of 1867 reference has already been _ 
made. Another Conference assembled at Paris in 1878, but at that 
date all idea of a single gold standard for the entire civilised world 
had been abandoned. The attempts of this Convention to solve the 
monetary difficulties were unsuccessful. 

A third Conference, held also in Paris, in 1881, gave the bime- 
tallists an opportunity of discussing the desirability of establishing 
a “double standard” and a fixed ratio by international agreement ; 
yet no arrangement was arrived at, probably because Great Britain, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian Union (Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden), the latter having a monometallic gold standard upon 
the decimal system, opposed any change in the direction of bime- 
tallism. 

Another Monetary Conference met during the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. It discussed bimetallism from a favourable point of view 
without binding itself by any resolution. 

The last International Monetary Congress, convened by the 
United States, met at Brussels on November 22, 1892. ‘The first 
meeting was purely formal. Twenty delegates were present. Mr. 
Montefiore Levy (Belgium) was chosen President, and Mr. Edwin 
H. Terrell (United States) Vice-President. 

At the second meeting on November 25, the delegates of the 
American Republic moved the following resolution: * That in the 
opinion of this Conference it is desirable that some measures should 
be taken to increase the use of silver in the currency systems of the 
nations.” 

The proposals for international bimetallism suggested by the con- 
veners of the Conference were as follows : 

1. “That the re-establishment and maintenance of a fixed 
parity between gold and silver, and the continued use of both 
as coined money of full debt-paying power, would be pro- 
ductive of important benefits to the world. 

2. That these ends can be accomplished by removing the 
legal restrictions which now exist on the coinage of silver into 
full legal tender money, and restoring by international agree- 
ment the parity of value between the metals which existed 
prior to 1873, at such a ratio as may be decided upon by this 
Conference. 

3. That the essential provisions of such an international 
agreement should be (a) unrestricted coinage of both gold and 
silyer into money of full debt-paying power; (0) The fixing of 
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the ratio in coinage between the two metals; (c) establishing 
a uniform charge, if any, to the public for the manufacture of 
gold and silver.” 

The American representatives expressed a desire that the schemes 
of the late Professor A. Sétbeer and of Mr. M. Levy, both of them 
recognised authorities, should be discussed. Mr. Levy’s plan was 
brought before the Conference of 1881, but was not adopted. Sir 
Charles Rivers-Wilson, on behalf of Great Britain, said that the 
Congress had met for the purpose of finding some method by which 
the use of silver by the different nations might be increased. 

The German and Austrian delegates intimated that their respective 
Governments had instructed them to decline to agree to any modifica- 
tion of their existing monetary system. 

The French, Dutch, Spanish and Mexican delegates stated that 
they were ready to vote for the more extended use of silver; but the 
representatives of Russia, Italy, Roumania, Switzerland and Greece 
declared that their instructions did not permit of their voting on 
the subject, and they, therefore, reserved their opinions. 

The Conference decided to adjourn the American proposals to a 
later date and to discuss Mr. Alfred Rothschild’s proposition at the 
next meeting. 

On November 28 that gentleman’s proposition was referred to a 
committee of twelve, exclusive of Mr. Levy and Mr. Rothschild, who 
were ¢x officio members of the committee. 

The suggested scheme was as follows: 

1, “That the United States Government should continue to 
buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month. 

2. That the European nations represented at the Congress 
should purchase £5,000,000 worth of silver annually for five 
consecutive years at a price not exceeding forty-three pence 
per ounce, 

3. That these purchases of silver should be immediately 
suspended if silver rose above the price named. 

4, That silver be declared legal tender in England up 
to £5,” 

(At present it is only legal tender up to £2.) 

Upon introducing his scheme, the originator distinctly stated that 
a bimetallic standard was impossible as far as Great Britain was 
concerned, and that his suggestions were to be regarded not as a 
remedy for the currency difficulties, but simply as a palliative. 
Mr. Rothschild, although a monometallist, made use of the following 
words during the progress of the Conference: “If this Conference 
breaks up without arriving at any definite result, there may be a 
depreciation in the value of silver frightful to contemplate, and out 
of which a monetary panic may arise, the far-spreading effects of 
which it is impossible to foretell.” 
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Mr. Rothschild’s proposals naturally evoked much criticism; it 
was pointed out that provision must be made for the monetary use 
of the purchased silver, and, to meet this difficulty, Mr. Levy urged 
that all gold coins containing a weight of less than 5°806 grammes 
of fine gold be withdrawn from circulation, as should paper money 
of less value than 20 francs, an exception being made in the case of 
notes representing deposits of silver. 

While this plan would probably have maintained the price of 
silver at 3s. 6d. per ounce for the five years, and consequently the 
value of the rupee at 1s. 44d., it contained no guarantee that at the 
end of the five years matters would not again revert to their pre- 
sent state. Indeed, were the International Agreement not renewed 
at the end of that period, there is every reason to suppose that 
‘‘ the silver question ” would then be in the same position as it is 
now. Mr. Rothschild’s plan, without Mr. Levy’s addition, would 
not have increased the use of silver, as apart from its purchase, and 
what is really required—a desideratum which, I venture to think, 
no international compact can effect—is a method that would increase 
the demand for silver, and thus produce an automatic augmentation 
in its price. While the above proposal was being discussed by the 

‘committee, Sir Charles Fremantle incidentally stated that he could 
not advise his Government (Great Britain) to demonetise small gold 
coins, unless Mr. Rothschild’s, or some other plan having the same 
compensating bearing, were adopted. 

On December 2, by a vote of 7 to 6, the committee placed on 
record the fact that the majority of its members would not advise 
their Governments to accept Mr. Rothschild’s proposal. Mr. Levy, 
a monometallist, abstained from voting, otherwise Belgium would 
have cast two votes. 

On December 6, Sir Charles Rivers-Wilson, speaking for him- 
self and Sir Charles Fremantle, stated that the Rothschild scheme 
had not received sufficient support to justify consideration of its 
details ; he also emphasised his colleague’s assertion that Mr. Levy’s 
suggestion of the withdrawal of the half-sovereign would not be 
considered, unless it were accompanied by some arrangement offer- 
ing advantages which all the powers would recognise. 

Governor McCreary, of Kentucky, described the proposals under 
discussion as unfair to the United States. 

Mr. Rothschild thereupon withdrew his scheme. 

Sir William Houldsworth, an English delegate and a bimetallist, 
presented a bimetallic proposition consisting of a paper written for 
the consideration of the British Government by the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson in 1826, 

On December 8, Mr. Allard, who jointly represented Belgium 
and Turkey, submitted another proposal which, with Sir William 
Houldsworth’s, was referred to the committee. 
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On December 10, Signor Simonelli (Italy) declared that he and 
his colleagues were convinced that the withdrawal of small gold 
coins, or small notes, would fail to improve the situation. 

Two days later the committee expressed the opinion that Sir 
William Houldsworth’s scheme was too great a step in the direction 
of bimetallism to find favour with the Conference. 

The committee, after consideration of Mr. Allard’s plan, and the 
amendments or counter proposals of Messrs. de Foville, Forsell and 
Sainctelette, jointly with Levy, reported that it did not come within 
their province to formulate a compromise between the monetary 
doctrines propounded by the above-named gentlemen. The report, 
the committee said, was intended to serve merely as a basis for the 
further study of the question by the delegates and their Govern- 
ments. 

Baron de Renzis, on December 17, moved the adjournment of the 
Conference to May 30, 1893. In the course of the discussion of the 

‘motion, the English representatives declared that, as all the facts in 
connection with the monetary situation were fully known, there was 
no occasion for a reassembly of the Conference. They were willing, 
however, to adjourn in deference to the wish of the majority, if the 
latter thought that good results might be derived from the resump- 
tion of the debate at a later period. 

Thus ended abortively the Monetary Conference of 1892. 

Since then, as has already been mentioned, the Governor-General 
of India has announced that the Indian Mint would be closed to the 
free coinage of silver. 

The Government of the United States has also passed a Bill sus- 
pending the monthly purchases of silver. The alternative—one for 
which the majority in the Senate made a heroic struggle—was the 
free coinage of the white metal, which would, of course, have 
involved a premium upon gold. 

From this brief history of ‘the silver question,” it will be seen 
that any solution of the international problem appears as far off as 


ever. 
LAWRENCE IRWELL. 
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INTIMATIONS OF A NEW POETICAL 
DAWN. 


THERE is, we are aware, no necessary connection between the end 
of acentury, or similar division of time, and the rise or decline 
of any particular era of literature. It, however, happens that the 
present century is nearing its close soon after we have lost two of 
the most illustrious poets, who have enriched its later decades with 
the fulness of their fascinating and powerful originality; and it is 
only natural, as these were the most distinctly significant and influ- 
ential of its recent eminent singers, that the mind should associate 
the splendour and departure of the exercise of their genius with the 
period in which it has been so pre-eminently displayed. ‘‘ The old 
cycles,” it has been remarked, “are for ever renewed, and it is no 
paradox that he who would advance can never cling too close to 
the past.” In the consideration of intellectual periods this truth 
cannot be too distinctly borne in mind; and it may be that from 
a consideration of former great literary epochs and the changes 
which attended their close we may gather some clue as to what 
may probably be in store for a new generation. 

The poetical era, which may be said to have closed with the 
mature work of Tennyson and Browning, if not the most brilliant 
and imposing of the century, was certainly characterised by some of 
the most thoughtful and enduring work produced since its dawn. 
In advancing this opinion we are not forgetful of the fact that the 
nineteenth century may be regarded as one of the most glorious 
literary eras of this or of any country. The richness, variety, and 
consummate artistic perfection of the creations of its best singers are 
hardly to be matched, in modern days, since the Elizabethan age. 
Although it seems almost impossible to explain precisely the rise 
and flowering of these imaginative epochs, one feature does at least 
stand out prominently as preceding and accompanying them, and 
that is a certain awakening and activity of the human mind. With 
this awakening and activity are bound up the throes resultant upon 
great thoughts stirring to imposing movements—the consequence of 
injury too keenly felt or oppression too freely indulged—overturning 
outworn systems, and in place giving life and practical effect to a new 
order of ideas. Such a prelude to the recent noble outburst of song 
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in this country was found in the wave of thought and feeling which 
swept over Europe at the end of the last century, and had its most 
notable social and political outcome in the French Revolution. The 
intellectual feature of this outburst recalls that more glorious efflores- 
cence of the human mind in the sixteenth century—flower and fruit of 
the richest, most exuberant character—and which was accompanied by 
the discovery of new worlds—intellectual and spiritual no less than 
material. The remembrance of that great consummation of the 
outer life of our Europe, when, to adopt Carlyle’s language, its 
“chivalries, courtesies, humours, ambitions, what practical way of 
thinking, acting, looking at the world men then had” found their 
fitting embodiment in the works of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries, should enable us to understand more clearly the present and 
what may be regarded as the forces—or rather, we might say, 
spiritualities—that shall inspire and invigorate in the future that 
‘“‘Saxondom now covering great spaces of the globe.” 

In this attempt to discover what may be regarded as signs of a 
new literary dawn, it may be suggestive to imagine some enthusiastic 
admirer of the glorious dramas of the Elizabethan age, after fresh 
instances of the noble inspiration associated with the fame of 
Shakespeare had ceased to enrapture his contemporaries, longing for 
a@ new singer to charm and enlighten; and in his enthusiasm 
believing that he discerned in the early verse of Carew or Wither, 
of Quarles or Herrick the first notes of a music which, if it should 
not surpass the tones which had recently ceased, would supply some 
not inadequate substitute, and render the silence and the loss the 
world had sustained less marked and oppressive. But not until the 
close of the year 1629—the year of the publication of the hymn, 
“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity "—-would any strains be 
heard which, if men had the prescience of the fabled wise, 
might have ween divined as the first notes of a genius that would 
rise in some of its soarings as high as any of the great portents 
of the age just closed, and would bestow upon posterity one 
of the sublimest creations of the human mind. Shakespeare 
and his era had passed away before this promise of Milton’s 
greatness appeared, to be accompanied and succeeded by a 
race of writers in whom the poetic gift never rose into the loftier 
regions of imagination. In Dryden, of the poets of that century 
next perhaps to Milton in vigour of thought and fancy, we have 
the masterly verse-writer, with incisive and consummate literary 
expression, but whose conception and poetic insight were only of the 
second order ; and in Pope, the perfection of an incomparable style, 
with grace, wit, feeling, cleverness and taste, but whose verse was 
of an artificial, rather than a natural instinct. In neither of these 
eminent writers is there the glow, the fire, the awakening rapture 
which should inspire the song of the leader of a great poetic age. 
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But just before the last century closed the first notes of a new and 
purer burst of song were heard in the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, the melody of which was to be caught by other gifted 
singers whose voices have made this century one of the richest and 
most splendid in poetical literature. 

Regarding, as we do, the publication in 1798 of the first part of 
the Lyrical Ballads as the earliest distinct manifestation of a new 
poetical era, it may be well briefly to refer to some of the more 
prominent features of this significant work. The most striking 
contribution in the collection was, without doubt, Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,” one of the finest instances of that poet's 
imaginative phantasy and exquisite powers of metrical charm, but 
more significant to us now on account of its having been the fore- 
runner of that revival of romanticism in art, so marked a feature of 
some of the best poetry of the century. Of the twenty-three poems 
in the volume, only three were by Coleridge, and in the other twenty 
by Wordsworth was first sounded a protest against the false and 
unnatural diction of the prevailing literature, and a “‘ sympathy 
with the ordinary events and common feelings of mankind” regarded 
as essential to true poetry. Both the first volume and its reprint 
with a second—this entirely by Wordsworth—in 1800, were received 
with intense hostility ; but the pervading influence of the impulse 
inspiring them runs through most of the best poetical work which 
has appeared since ; and to appreciate fully the main results of this 
we must remember the enthusiasm of Coleridge’s early poems and 
the revolutionary outpourings of Southey’s; we must also be stirred 
by the love of man, of freedom, and of right, as expressed in some 
of Wordsworth’s noblest passages. We must further let ourselves 
be carried away by the fierce indignation and stormy abhorrence of 
old social opinions that stir in Byron’s later works, as in Shelley’s 
Revolt of Islam, where Freedom is to triumph and Tyranny be 
overthrown. This latter work may be regarded as only a further 
exemplification of Shelley’s favourite idea “‘ of the destined perfection 
of mankind in a future golden age.” Both Shelley and Wordsworth 
believed in an active living principle underlying the world around us ; 
but with Wordsworth, as it has been pointedly observed, the principle 
was Thought, while with Shelley it was Love. As evidencing in 
their writers similar lofty gifts, and fired by the same exulting 
desires, the Gebir of Landor (1798) and the Pleasures of Hope of 
Campbell (1799) may be quoted as also including prophetic visions, 
sprung from keen sympathy with the revolutionary spirit. 

Thus the new impulse shone with transcendent glory in the best 
poetical work of the time, and the thought and feeling thus 
expressed in turn reacted upon the social, political, and religious 
convictions of men, and brought about changes which are now his- 
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torical. Towards the middle of the century other problems were 
calling for solution. In the region of religious aspiration an intel- 

lectual element more and more intruded; enthusiasm for social 

reform and economic questions took the place of speculations as to 
man’s origin and destiny ; scientific culture commenced to impregnate 

every mental and moral consideration ; it was the time when the 

foundations of biology as a science were being laid in Germany and 

France, and its growth in this country assured—all of which move- 

ments may be said to belong to that latter-day Renaissance which 

politically culminated in 1848. While the work of the great poets 

in the first half of the century had been the result of the revo-- 
lutionary stir and tumult which led to the great outburst of 1789, 

the earliest notes of the two great singers, who were to be the most 

enduring voices of its middle and latter years, were rising with 

increasing sweetness and strength, to vibrate later with the effect of 

these new impulses, 

Without attempting any detailed commentary upon their works, 
we may venture to affirm that the tones of one of these distinguished 
poets leave in the heart ‘rumours of that higher life of which the 
Order of the Round Table is but a symbol,” and give us a har- 
monious link ‘“‘ between the ideas of chivalry and the ideas of an 
age of hesitating trust, an age of a probing intellect and of a 
trusting heart;” and if it is upon this conception of the poet of 
The Idylls of the King we prefer to linger, rather than upon the 
solemn beauty and wonderfully introspective thoughts as to sorrow 
and faith which make up the transcendental power of Jn Memoriam, 
it is because it is inspired by the hope of a spiritual triumph for 
humanity in the future, symbolised in the passing of Arthur from 
the glory of this world to a fuller glory beyond——to fulfil the blossom 
of a perfect nature in the life that is yet to be; for this reason, and 
also because it is this thread of connection between his work in the 
past and his etherealised conception for the future that we should 
keep distinctly in mind when anticipating a singer who will illus- 
trate in more concrete and realistic manner the progressive ideal of 
human nature. 

When we turn to our other recent illustrious poet—the life-long 
contemporary of Tennyson—we find that vigour, variety, and afflu- 
ence of an original spiritual imagination, rich and unwearied in the 
incessant energy of its expression, seems nevertheless to always 
leave something to be desired and to make us feel that our truest 
safeguard and assurance. lie in the sense of our incompleteness. 
Great as is the interpreting power of Browning’s intellect, this 
power seems to fail most signally at the point where, having drawn 
us towards what is his conception of life’s noblest end and aim, he 
is yet unable to supply the talisman which would enable us to learn 
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from the present the secret of that hope which exists in every age 
and lasts on in spite of all changes. He throws us back upon our- 
selves and asks assertively : 


“When is man strong, until he feels alone ?” 


But if we examine carefully the suggestive teaching of these two 
chief masters of song of the middle and latter parts of the century, 
we find common to both a broad and massive insistence upon 
the greatness of man’s individuality, with a profound recognition of 
the responsibility of existence. These are solid standpoints from 
which are to be resisted the inroads of spiritual and intellectual 
doubts agitating men’s minds. Firm upon these—the greatness of 
man’s individuality and the sacredness of his responsibility—the poet 
of the future may take his ground, and endeavour to evolve for his 
generation those social and political problems, whether industrial, 
domestic, or communistic, with which is bound up the mystery that 
connects earthly work with the Divine purpose. If these problems 
were not urgent in the past they are so now, and will be some of 
the most pressing with which the poet of the new era must 
grapple. 

But as we have hinted, before there can be this poetical dawn 
there must arise stirring and shaping forces to inspire and give form 
to the imaginative conceptions of the singer—to the half or entire 
visions of the seer. ‘To create it is necessary to possess living and 
enthralling ideas; and the vigilant observer must be on the alert 
for signs of new truths manifesting themselves, and endeavour to 
interpret the influence of these as they combine to stimulate and 
shape men’s minds. The chief influence which will determine the 
current of future thought will no doubt be scientific in origin and 
purpose; but there are other tendencies to be reckoned with. 
Behind the ‘‘ form and flush of the universal beauty,” there is some- 
thing more than law ; and something more than energy at the heart 
of the infinite realism. No utterance of the new poet would be 
adequate that did not concern itself with the needs and aspirations 
of that humanity which is at once the world’s subtlest mystery and 
noblest outcome. His tones would indeed resound as empty brass if 
not also accompanied by some gentle human notes, some inspiring 
consolations, expressive of sympathy and understanding with man’s 
requirements and struggles. Such a singer, we may add, is more 
likely to belong to the English race than to England—to that 
Saxondom of which we have already spoken. One common language 
in this respect would facilitate exchange of ideas; and besides, 
there would be a profounder method of understanding, springing 
from that ideal of which the brotherhood of humanity, sublimed by 
belief in the Fatherhood of God, is the central and enthralling con- 
ception ; and this ideal could be presented to all men transfigured 
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by the poet’s imagination and radiant with ‘‘the rich dawn of an 
ampler day.” 

In giving voice to the aspirations as well as the progressive 
thought of his age, the poet of the future will include within the 
compass of his song not only the doubts and yearnings characteristic 
of the time, but will add the light of consolation suggested by the 
happier nature—of which there are already signs—of the social 
relation and ties of the race. ‘The spirit of fraternity, maybe, will 
be celebrated as a practical reality, having, from being the aim of 
thinkers, become an achievement. With more satisfying aspirations 
humanity will become calmer and more trustful, and from seeing - 
things through a glass darkly— 


‘* Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring ”— 


discern them spiritually, if not amy * in the splendour of the 
newly risen light. 

If the song of the poet of the future could unite with Lucretian 
grasp and vigour a conception De Rerum Natura that should recon- 
cile the indubitable standpoints of a natural religion with the alluring 
attractiveness which authority throws over revelation—a conception 
that, while it admitted of passionate fervour and imaginative refine- 
ment was still firmly planted upon the adamant of scientific fact— 
then such a conception, unfolded with a music resembling the 
sweep of the ocean-wave—grand and impressive in its fulness and 
strength, yet gentle and consoling as its ripples when they flow upon 
the sand of the shore—would more nearly approach one of the great 
epic utterances of former literary epochs than we have had for two 
centuries. But we are, perhaps, looking too closely into the future 
—and upon one point alone do we feel venturesome enough to add a 
word or two—as to the form the new utterance will still take. In 
his imaginative conception the poet of the future will naturally unite 
the romancer with the singer, although it will be a romancer whose 
art will be more dependent upon analysis than bold and original 
design ; not the romancer, heir to the magic of Shakespeare, nor 
even Scott, but a romancer of a school of which the subtle, analytical 
presentments of a Hawthorne or a Stevenson may be said to afford 
suggestive although divergent illustrations. Verse, as we under- 
stand it, will still be an essential characteristic. Carlyle, Newman, 
and Ruskin, by their powerfully imaginative prose-poetry, might 
seem to indicate a new order or style of writing for the future ; but 
the heart of the gifted singer of the new age will express himself in 
metrical language—will, indeed, be filled with an inspiration 
stirring him to utterance in a swell of harmonious sound. 
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We have no wish to extend these remarks beyond the influences 
at work in our midst ; but we must not entirely ignore those of other 
countries, any more than the literary historian of the early part of 
the century could leave out of consideration the influences of Goethe 
and Schiller, or one of its middle decades, that of Heine and Hugo, 
upon other European artists. It has been suggested that the living 
representatives of art in Norway and Denmark now occupy a similar 
position to which the two pre-eminently gifted German poets already 
mentioned occupied at the close of the last century. Itis our opinion 
that however much some future Coleridge or Tennyson may be in- 
debted to Ibsen or Bjérnsen, the indebtedness will not be of an 
essential character, but that the lasting impulse of the new poet 
will come from forces stirring among the Anglo-Saxon race. Some- 
thing more than scientific method or philosophic indifference will be 
needed to determine the burning questions of our modern world; 
and as long as the “ influences which make for good” are strong in 
our hearts, the root-ideas of our literature will be derived from these. 
The poet whose song shall hold the future for us will have other 
inspiration than that of these writers, and his song too shall— 


“Walk up and down our earthly slopes, 
Companioned by diviner hopes.” 


As we commenced by quoting the dictum, that he who would 
advance can never cling too close to the past, we have thus briefly 
endeavoured to indicate something of the abiding spirit of truth and 
beauty—some may think it superfluous to use separate terms for 
what are essentially the same—possessed by the more eminent poets 
of the three last generations. Whatever feelings of admiration or 
appreciation we may have with regard to poets still living we have 
repressed, owing to the impression that it would be untimely as well 
as invidious in considerations like the present to intrude their names. 
That from among the cluster of gifted singers whose genius is still 
fertile and active there may spring up the poet of the future is a 
question that time will most satisfactorily determine ; and to time, for 
our part, we should prefer to leave it. It may be that in some loftier 
and more matured production than the powers of living artists have 
yet elaborated will be found the intenser feeling, larger utterance, 
and profounder insight necessary to satisfy a new generation, But 
for the present we must wait. Among the stars now shining with 
pure and steady radiance in the poetical firmanent it will be matter 
of interest to watch for the one that may concentrate its rays into a 
deeper and more widespreading effulgence. 

In conclusion, we may sum up our remarks by expressing the 
conviction that whoever the poet of the future may be, if he wishes 
the world to pause and listen, he must gird on his singing robes and 
let his song be fired by a love for his fellow-men in their many diffi- 
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culties and struggles ; his verse must express sympathy with them 
in their social and political wrongs, as well as an understanding of 
their searching spiritual doubts and yearning aspirations ; he must 
be unswerving in his antagonism to that idolatry of the senses and 
greed of material good so widespread and growing ; and, above all, 
he must strike hard at the conventionalities and Philistinisms which 
swaddle so many noble natures into what is ignoble, sensual, and 
degrading. 
THOMAS BRADFIELD. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR HABITUAL 
CRIMINALS. 


OuR present system of dealing with what are generally called 
“habitual criminals,” however we view it, must be pronounced a 
hopeless failure. I say this advisedly, and in full knowledge of the 
optimistic views laid before the public every year by Sir Edmund 
du Cane. When we inflict punishment for crime we do not do so 
at random, but with certain definite objects in view—viz., the 
reformation of the criminal, the inspiration of fear of legal punish- 
ment in the criminal and others, and the protection of society. Of 
course we cannot expect to be successful in attaining our ends in 
all cases. There must be many failures in all such attempts at 
social reform. But when we find, as we do in the present instance, 
that in the great majority of cases not one of the desired objects is 
attained, then we may fairly denounce the system a failure, and 
begin to look around for something to take its place. The solitary 
fact that year after year, even with our miserably defective system 
of identification, more than 50 per cent. of those received into our 
prisons are recidivists, is enough to justify us in condemning the 
mode at present in existence of dealing with the habitual criminal. 

During the year ending March 31, 1894, there were, excluding 
those imprisoned as debtors and on civil process, 158,232 persons 
committed to local prisons in England and Wales; being an increase 
of 11,095 on the previous year. Of this total 87,388, or over 55 
per cent., had been previously convicted and imprisoned, some of 
them a few, some scores, and some of them hundreds of times. Of 
course a certain number of these were not, properly speaking, 
criminals, but drunkards who had been committed again and again 
for drunkenness only. Nevertheless it cannot be denied, nor is it, 
that a large majority of the worst of our criminals, burglars, coiners, 
thieves, swindlers and pickpockets, belong to the class of habitual 
offenders. Any one who thinks otherwise can have his mind dis- 
abused by attendance for a few days at the sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court or the Middlesex Sessions. 

Unfortunately, we have no statistics to show just what percentage of 
our recidivists are mere drunkards and what true criminals ; but there 
cannot be a doubt that, if we had such statistics, we should find that 
quite 50 per cent. of our dangerous criminals are habitual offenders. 
If evidence of the moderation of this estimate were wanted, surely it 
would be found in the following table which is compiled from 
Judicial Statistics for 1891. 
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The following are the classified numbers of previous Commitments 
to prison of the offenders committed to the Reformatories in 


1890-91. 





Times previously Committed to Prison. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
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Here we have close upon 1000 youthful incorrigibles, among 
whose offences drunkenness did not appear, while larceny, house- 
breaking and burglary stood at 85°6 per cent., yet we find that 55 
per cent. of them had already suffered punitive imprisonment on 
occasions varying in number from one toten. It is remarkable that 
recidivists occur among these children in exactly the same propor- 
tion as they do among those committed to prison during the past 
year. 


Table showing the number of Commitments previously suffered by the 
persons received into the local prisons of England and Wales 
during the year ending March 31, 1894. Compiled from the 
last Report of the Prison Commissioners. 
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Of course the above figures do not affect to give the actual 
number of prisoners who had prewiously been imprisoned, but merely 
the number whose earlier history had been discovered. With the 
very defective system of identification in force in this country until 
the other day, it is certain that many of our habitual criminals 
pass into prison and out again every year without being recognised 
as such. It will be interesting to see how the recently adopted 
scientific method of identification will affect the percentage of 
recidivists in this country. It increased it by 30 per cent. in France, 
and the authorities at Scotland Yard anticipate an equally heavy 
increase here. In the meantime, without scientific aid, we are able to 
count 55 per cent. of our criminals recidivists from the above table. 

Seeing, then, that many thousands of persons who have suffered 
imprisonment more or less frequently relapse into crime every year, 
we cannot say that either the first or second of the objects we had in 
view when we sent them to prison has been attained—z.c., they have 
neither been reformed nor deterred from acriminal career. And as 
the number of convictions among this particular class of criminals 
represents but a tithe of the offences committed—although the 
police, knowing their nature, are able to re-arrest some of them 
within a few days, or even hours, of their release—we cannot say 
that the third object is attained—ce., the protection of society, 
This total failure of our prison system, to effect a single one of the 
ends for which it was established, has been recognised by judges and 
juries, who, in utter hopelessness, have in recent years fallen back 
upon the old brutal device of fogging. 

This mode of punishment, which had previously been abandoned 
as both useless and degrading, was re-established in civil law by 
Act of Parliament in 1863. Since that year hundreds of criminals 
have been condemned to this form of punishment, and evidence is 
not wanting that the lash is fast becoming more popular, Not only 
do juries recommend it, and judges award it, more freely than they 
did, but latterly it has become the fashion for judges and juries to 
express regret that certain culprits cannot be ordered the “‘ cat,” and 
even to express a lively hope that the time is fast coming when we 
shall flog a much larger proportion of our criminals than we do at 
present. ‘This state of things is to be deplored, not alone as a 
reversion to the more primitive and brutal customs of the past, but 
as the most damning evidence which could be produced against our 
prison system. 

From a Parliamentary Return obtained by Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., 
M.P., we learn that during the years 1877-93 inclusive, 353 prisoners 
have been flogged. Of these, 118 were sentenced in London, 228 
in England and 7 in Wales. In 28 cases the punishment was 
inflicted upon juvenile offenders with the birch rod, but in the 
remaining 325 cases the “cat” was the implement of torture used. 
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Of the total number flogged, 9 were under 17 years of age; 131 
were from 17 to 20 years of age inclusive; 164 were aged 21 to 30 
years; 45 were over 30; and in four cases the age is not given, I 
have said that since its re-establishment in 1863 flogging has largely 
increased. Of course, where so much depends upon the individuality 
of the judges who sit at the Central Criminal Court and who go 
circuit through the great centres of population in the northern 
counties, we cannot expect anything like uniformity in the annual 
increase ; but it is significant of the truth of my assertion to find 
that in Mr. Hopwood’s Return, the total flogged during 1893 exceeds 
that of any other of the seventeen years given by 28 percent. How 
much depends upon the judge is evident from the fact that during 
the years 1877-93 Mr. Justice Day pronounced sentences of flogging 
in 110 cases; while the Recorder and Common Serjeant of London, 
who are continually trying the worst of England’s criminals, together 
only pronounced such sentences in 104 cases during the same period ; 
and Justices Bruce 14, Lopes, Charles and Kay 10 each, and Baron 
Huddlestone 11, are the only other judges who got into “double 
figures.” 

Now, flogging is not a reformative agent ; it acts, if at all, as a 
deterrent and only as a deterrent. We can hardly expect the man 
who has been once flogged without good effect to benefit from a 
second application of the lash. For this reason its usefulness or 
uselessness should be observable very soon. And what is the 
actual state of affairs? Why, that after a third of a century has 
passed since its re-establishment, the number of cases in which it 
is found necessary to flog goes on increasing. During the past 
thirty-three years the “‘ cat ” has been awarded one species of offender 
—viz., the garrotter and those who rob with violence or in company, 
yet this particular class of criminal is more plentiful, his crimes 
are more brutal, and more flogging is necessary to-day than when 
the “cure” was instituted. Indeed, the pessimist might look 
forward to the not very distant date when those to be flogged will 
outnumber the remainder of the population, and the lash will be 
abolished by the vote of the majority. 

It amounts to this, then, that in the vast majority of cases not 
one of the objects is attained for which legal punishments—including 
flogging—were established. The criminal is neither reformed nor 
deterred from his evil ways, neither is society protected from its 
anti-social members. This being so, it follows that the pains and 
penalties we inflict in full knowledge of these facts are but revenge- 
fal inflictions of suffering upon those who have offended or injured 
us. It is asserted that the law is not in any sense revengeful ; but 
when we inflict punishment in the full knowledge that it will not 
be beneficial either to the individual punished or to society, I fail 
to see on what other ground than revenge the proceeding can be 
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defended. It may be said that we punish these wretches in the hope 
that even at the eleventh hour they may be improved, or be deterred 
from further crime. But when we say this we wilfully deceive our- 
selves. What hope inspires us when we condemn to three, six, or 
twelve months in prison, with or without the addition of the “cat,” 
the wretch who has suffered like sentences half a score of times 
already? In such cases we know in our souls that there is no 
hope to be expected from the sentence pronounced, and many 
judges are too honest to pretend to any. How often do we hear the 
sentence followed by a public expression of the firm conviction of 
the judge, that the culprit will return to his criminal ways imme- 
diately he regains his freedom? I defy any one to show that these 
sentences are other than revengeful. 

It is difficult to bring oneself to plead for leniency for the 
ruffians who are to-day receiving and being recommended the lash. 
If these blackguards got their deserts, possibly they would fare even 
worse than they do at present. But we have to consider not only 
the criminals, but also the unfortunate persons whose duty it is to 
carry out the law. Even if we could prove that flogging is beneficial 
to the culprit, or, still less, that it does not further debase and bru- 
talise him, neither of which we can prove, we have no right whatever 
to inflict such punishment, if by doing so we debase and brutalise 
others. The advocates of corporal punishment say that judicial 
flogging is carried out in a perfunctory manner, and that where no 
passion is displayed no injury is done the operator. But it is not 
so. That a man can flog the naked body of his fellow, watch the 
bruised knots rise under the lash, and see the blood ooze from the 
living flesh as he cuts it again and again-—that any man can do this 
without injury to himself it is impossible to believe. 

Our treatment of criminals is founded upon the erroneous suppo- 
sition that the root of all crime is voluntary viciousness ; and that it 
is possible, therefore, to terrorise the law-breaker into living a law- 
abiding life. If we would once recognise the perfectly established 
fact, that a very large part of the crime committed is the outcome 
of inherited vicious temperament, and beyond the will of the indi- 
vidual, we would be in a fair way to the establishment of a new 
prison system which would be as economical and beneficial to society 
as it would be humane. It is certain beyond a doubt, that the vast 
majority of recidivists are instinctive criminals, and are consequently 
incapable of keeping inside the law while free agents. Their will- 
power is weak or altogether absent, and their evil instincts are 
strong. Being thus constituted, they fall at the slightest tempt- 
ation, or without any, whatever the threatened punishment may be. 
This is the reason why the hardships of prison life and the physical 
sufferings under the lash, which have such horrors for the ordinary 
citizen, fail in so many cases to effect the purposes for which they 
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were established. From this it follows, that when in any case it 
becomes apparent that the crime is instinctive rather than voluntary, 
some other course of treatmeut than that followed to-day should be 
adopted. 

That the first offender should be leniently treated stands to reason. 
In the hope that he may not offend again, and that he may not be 
unfitted to earn an honest livelihood, it is wise to excuse him the 
indignity of imprisonment and the danger of contamination from 
mixing with others worse than himself. This course is at once 
merciful and rational. The offender has learned that the arm of the 
law is long enough to reach him and strong enough to punish him 
should he transgress again. And, what is of even more importance, 
he has learned that society is not revengeful; but, on the contrary, 
desirous of his well-doing. If this lesson have good effect and he 
does not relapse into crime, he and society are both gainers, and are 
equally to be congratulated on the result. But when he offends a 
second time, and thereby shows that he does not appreciate the 
lenience shown him, the law is in duty bound to make itself felt. 

Persons committed to prison for a second or third offence, the first 
having been excused, should be treated with severity and care in the 
hope of effecting some reformation by fear and education. In such 
cases it is probable that short and rigorous sentences would prove 
more satisfactory than those sufficiently long to acclimatise the in- 
dividual to the hardship of prison life and dull or kill his sense of 
self-respect. It is in such cases, and in such cases alone, that short 
sentences can be advocated with reason. 

If leniency on first offending and smart punishment for two or 
three later offences prove equally ineffective for good, then we may 
take it that the individual either cannot or will not give up his 
anti-social ways, and the one aim of the law should be the protection 
of society. To ensure this it is not necessary that the irreclaimable 
criminal should be flogged until he howls, or even that he should be 
harshly treated. All that is necessary is that he should be prevented 
preying upon his neighbours ; that he should, like any other lunatic, 
be locked up as being irresponsible for his actions and unfitted to 
mix with society. If he can be made to earn his living in his 
retreat, so much the better ; but, even if this cannot be effected, he 
may still be kept in idleness, well fed and clothed, for very much 
less than is at present spent upon his repeated apprehensions, 
conviction, and detention in prison under the short sentence system, 
not to mention the enormous loss to society occasioned by his 
depredations when free. 

Not only would continued incarceration of the instinctive criminal 
effectually protect society against him, but it would protect him 
against himself ; protect those he Jures from honesty and educates in 
the ways of crime during his brief periods of freedom ; and, above 
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all, it would limit to a great extent the propagation of his kind, 
which is as well-defined an abnormal variety of civilised humanity 
as could be named. 

On all these grounds I would advocate the passing of indefinite 
sentences of detention in industrial penitentiaries established for 
the purpose, upon all convicted prisoners who had already undergone 
three or four terms of punitive imprisonment. We pass a sentence 
of indefinite imprisonment upon the person who says the Bank of 
England is his and acts to the annoyance of the public. Why, then, 
should we not do the same with the person who has proved by his 
actions, again and again repeated, that he considers he has a right 
to throttle and rob any one he meets, to the much greater annoyance 
of the public? We might just as well commit the lunatic to the 
asylum for a month, to be turned free at the expiration of that period 
regardless of his mental state, as to treat the instinctive criminal 
as we do to-day. 

To the proposed reform the two great objections would be, that 
it would seriously endanger the freedom of the subject, and that if 
we have prisons in which we make life tolerable, we shall have 
everybody trying togetinto them. Neither of these arguments will 
stand a moment's intelligent consideration. In the first place, what 
greater interference with the freedom of the subject occurs in detain- 
ing a man in cleanliness and comparative comfort until it is thought 
he might be tried with freedom on parole, than in keeping him in 
more or less misery in prison, occasionally setting him free, watching 
him until he breaks the law as we know he will, and then putting 
him upon prison diet and a plank bed again? The criminals (and 
there are thousands of them unfortunately) who spend the greater 
part of their lives in prison know nothing of freedom. When not 
in prison they are dodging detectives, watching the police and plot- 
ting fresh outrages in hiding. Besides, if the second argument be 
good, the inmates of our proposed penitentiaries will make no objec- 
tion to the interference with their freedom. 

In answer to the second objection, I can only say that it is pre- 
posterous on the face of it. It is impossible to believe that any 
sane man would enter a prison, an industrial prison, for board and 
lodging alone, and without hope of ever regaining his freedom again. 
In our asylums, where everything, food, clothing and all else, is 
much better than would be necessary in any institution for criminals, 
the patients, even the poorest, are continually agitating to get out. 
Believe me, no man worth having his freedom will ever go into a 
penitentiary voluntarily. Buteven if there be some who will commit 
crimes and repeatedly suffer imprisonment by way of qualifying 
for entrance, I think such should be permitted to reap the reward 
of their perseverance. 

S. A. K. Srragan, M.D. 



















SANITATION. 





AN ANOMALY IN OUR 


In theory, certainly not always in practice, we have long recognised 
the importance of demanding and imposing some adequate standard 
of competency in those occupations which involve a marked degree 
of responsibility. 

Painful experience has taught many of us that the unqualified 
workman enjoys a wide scope for evil-doing, and the unscrupulous 
and ignorant have even to-day no difficulty in obtaining ready 
employment. ” 

In facing this problem we are met at the outset by the question— 
What is meant by a “qualified” worker? Or, what does the term 
“qualification” imply ? Generally, I would say, we accept a man 
as qualified who, by training and experience, has so mastered the 
details of his craft as to be able to undertake all work pertaining 
thereto to the advantage of his employer and himself. 

It is no part of the object of this paper to discuss questions of 
special qualifications, only in so far as our subject is affected 
thereby ; therefore, it is sufficient for present purposes to merely 
allude to those departments having a direct relation to health, as 
Physic, Chemistry, Dentistry, &c., where prescribed training must 
be stamped with the Licence of some body established by Royal 
prerogative. 

The possession of a Degree does not necessarily imply qualification 
in the branch of learning to which such decoration refers; in 
other words, it may be a purely honorary distinction, and, as such, 
frequently bestowed on those whose attainments are not in the 
least identical with or suggested by such academic title, 

Whilst civilisation advances, freedom of thought and liberal 
education becomes more general, and the arts and sciences share in 
the tone and higher movement. Where increased facilities for 
observation and experiment abound, and sound popular education is 
provided for the masses, specialism will necessarily find a birthplace. 
So long as ignorance prevails there can be no demand. Day by day 
science is becoming more exact and exacting, and the problems 
previously accepted are no longer demonstrable under the searching 
light of scientific truth. 

Just here it is more convenient for me to refer to specialism as it 
obtains in Medicine. The general practitioner's position is not less 
important than that of the specialist ; indeed, frequently the former's 
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responsibility is greater, and success in his case is only ensured by 
the studious exercise of a combination of qualities at all times 
governed by what we understand as “ tact.” 

In the department of Medicine it is generally conceded that, for 
the specialist to have the most intelligent conception of his speciality, 
he must have passed through a systematic and general training or 
apprenticeship, without which any attempt at good work would be 
farcical. Nowhere is this consideration of so much importance as 
in the study of Public Health. The ordinary medical Licences do 
not imply qualification in the departments of Sanitary Science ; and, 
indeed, it would scarcely be possible in the ordinary curriculum to 
introduce all the subjects fully qualifying in State Medicine. Nor 
to my mind would it be desirable to attempt to do so. The 
average student of to-day, with a period of five years at his disposal, 
can hardly be expected to master all the details relating to Hygiene, 
public and private, and, in addition, become thoroughly acquainted 
with the various Sanitary Acts and statistical particulars, which only 
a special training and course of study can inculcate. 

Having regard to this, and with the ready support of intelligent 
public opinion, the Universities and Licensing Bodies throughout the 
Kingdom have instituted special classes and examinations in State 
Medicine or Public Health ; these tests are fairly uniform in char- 
acter, and all insist on a high standard of practical and scientific 
efficiency, so much so that the percentage of failures in these 
examinations is frequently very high. The Local Government 
Board have fully realised the importance of this side of the Public 
Health question, and with the powers vested in them by the 1888 
Local Government Act, now require, not only that a medical officer 
of health must be legally qualified in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery, but since January 1892 he must possess a Licence or special 
Diploma in State Medicine before he can be appointed as Medical 
Officer of Health to any district having a population of 50,000; or, 
if he be not a “D.P.H.” (Diplomate of Public Health), he must 
hold for three consecutive years previous to 1892 the position of 
Medical Officer of Health to a district of not less than 20,000 
inhabitants; or have been a Local Government Board Inspector for 
a period of three years. This enactment, it seems to me, marks a 
most important era in the progress of sanitary reform. The powers 
now given to Medical Officers of Health, and the ever-increasing 
responsibilities entrusted to them by recent legislative measures, 
such as the Infectious Diseases Notification Act, 1889, the Infectious 
Diseases Prevention Act, 1890, and the Public Health Amendment 
Act, 1890, the provisions of which are already adopted and enforced 
in many districts, all conduce to elevate these officials to a degree of 
importance, and dignity, not previously accorded them. It must be 
admitted that districts are still to be found where the Health 
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Department receives little consideration, but a marked and pro- 
gressive awakening is now manifested among many who have long 
been seemingly dead to all sanitary development. It has often 
occurred to me, that a large portion of the community conceive the 
duties of a Medical Officer of Health to consist solely of submitting 
annual reports, and preparing, for the edification of a health com- 
mittee, a periodical statement of death-rates and zymotic statistics. 
As far as it goes, this is well. Much of his work: that which 
represents the fullest responsibility and most taxes his judgment, is 
not apparently considered. In those districts where the officials are 
well trained, much of the irksomeness of detail is spared him ; but 
when, as only too often happens, his inspectors are unqualified, his 
anxieties will be constant and oppressive. 

The object of introducing the subject of the Medical Officer of 
Health is to show that his position is now being established on a 
definite and satisfactory footing; he not only has the means of 
becoming qualified, but he is protected by legal statute, and, it need 
hardly be added, the public derive immeasurable benefit. 

By virtue of various Acts and Local Government Board byelaws 
dealing specially with matters of public health, local sanitary 
authorities are now in a position, not only to frame their own 
byelaws, which of course must be approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board before they can be enforced, but immense powers are 
conferred on them from time to time in special emergencies, with 
respect to matters relating to the sanitary welfare of the people. 

In all our deliberations on sanitary reform, and in our concern for 
the people’s health, what consideration has been extended to our 
Plumber? This question I will endeavour to answer presently. 

We must look upon Plumbing as a distinct trade—a specialty— 
and those engaged in it should only be judged competent and 
worthy of our confidence who are able to produce satisfactory 
evidence of qualification. However true this may be, we are cer- 
tainly not yet in a position at all times to select the most competent 
or to distinguish the qualified from the unqualified. During the 
past two years, however, owing to the increased exertions of those 
interested, a rapid advance has been made by means of influential 
organisations, the result being a higher and more uniform standard 
of knowledge, together with the system of Registration for these 
craftsmen. For many years previous to this movement the position 
of the trade was in every respect most unsatisfactory, both to the 
workman and to the employer, and although a decided change has 
been experienced, it must be admitted our sanitary foundations are 
still insecure and hazardous. 

It is now about twenty years since what is understood as the 
‘‘down-grade” movement began. By this is really meant that 
plumbing work generally depreciated owing to several factors. In 
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the first place, apprenticeship suffered, due mainly to a lack of 
interest on the master’s part, which resulted in the apprentice 
becoming dependent on the operative for his training ; then, again, 
not only were these lads denied privileges formerly enjoyed, but 
they were taken in such numbers and expected to turn their hands 
to such a variety of different trades that the result was necessarily 
disastrous to legitimate plumbing. At or about the same time, too, 
‘‘ jerry-building ” furnished a fertile field for the unskilled, demo- 
ralised youth, and he rapidly developed into a plumber, bricklayer, 
ironmonger, and painter, all in one. Not only has the builder, in 
his haste and competition, supplied opportunities for the half- 
educated to live to their satisfaction and at the expense of the health 
and comfort of a large section of the community, but an unmis- 
takable effect has been to seriously damage the status and dignity 
of the trade of plumbing in all its bearings. Another factor, and 
one which has been at work with varying intensity, depending 
indeed very frequently during the past fifteen or twenty years on 
those seasons of ‘‘ general trade depression,” has been a growing false 
economy : The rich hasten to save a penny regardless of the indigent, 
and “general stores” flourish where the skilled artificer starves. 
A hateful spirit of monopoly has done much to disintegrate the 
proper and legitimate channels of other trades than plumbing. If 
there is any extenuation for this artisan, it must be plainly stated 
that there still exists a ready market and demand for inferior 
material and work. A short time since I asked an intelligent plumber 
to provide me with a certain species of tap; I was promptly informed 
that this kind was very difficult to obtain now, as, although these 
taps were admittedly superior, the price was rather high, and so 
there was no longer a demand for the good article. To some extent, 
then, whilst endeavouring to assign the true reasons of the plumber’s 
downfall, we cannot entirely exculpate ourselves; the truth is, the 
plumbing craft has not more seriously ‘‘ fallen from grace” than 
other kindred occupations, the difference, as far as we are concerned, 
depending on the nature of the work and 7s relation to public health, 
In these days it would be difficult to find a householder who has 
not some painful experiences to relate on “ plumbing defects,” and 
so much has been written on the subject by sanitary specialists that 
we begin to weary of the topic. It is not the object of this paper 
to dwell on this aspect of the question, but I may be permitted to 
introduce an experience of one of our ablest physicians, as it agrees 
closely with an instance that I have related elsewhere. It runs 
thus: “ A contractor building a row of houses, when he came 
to the drainage of each of them, acted as follows: Having laid the 
drain with good pipes, but using sham cement, he invited inspec- 
tion. After the inspection he removed the sound pipes and relaid 
the drain with damaged pipes, which he had got for next to nothing. 
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Thus, one set of good pipes did duty for inspection in every suc- 
cessively built house in the row, being in every case replaced by 
bad ones which were very cheap. 

Let us reflect but for one moment on our anomalous position ; 
our sanitary demands now fulfilled by Medical Officers of Health, 
highly educated, their qualifications insisted on by special legislative 
enactment : Engineers and Surveyors, carefully selected by Sanitary 
Authorities ; stringent bye-laws and Acts relating to the construc- 
tion and health-preservation of buildings and streets ; and what for 
the Plumber ? For this responsible workman, to whom is entrusted 
details of most vital import, no legal consideration prevails. It has 
been well stated by an eminent authority, “The regulation of the 
Plumber is the one missing link in the chain of sanitary security.” 

It is just eight years since the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
opened a register for plumbers at the Guildhall, London, and it 
must be admitted that from that time dates a definite and new era 
in the history of this craft; this, however, should be qualified by 
noting that though this is true as regards our day and generation, 
by reference to the old accounts of this ancient Guild, it is evident 
that in the earliest Ordinances, in the reign of King Edward III. 
A.D. 1865, much the same spirit and practice obtained in the days 
of the Company’s foundation, as we now find in the present revival. 
Here is a translation from the Norman-French, out of the first 
Ordinance, which substantiates my meaning. ‘In the first place no 
one of the trade of plumbers of the City of London shall meddle 
with such trade within the said City, except by the assent of the 
best and most skilled men of the said trade testifying that he knows 
how well and lawfully to work and to do his work, so that the trade 
may not be scandalised or the Commonalty damaged and deceived 
by folks who do not know their trade.” Truly “history repeats 
itself.” After the lapse of 500 years, we are again forced to direct 
our attention to a craft, the importance of whose work from the 
public safety standpoint can scarcely be exaggerated. The present 
undertakings of the Company with reference to their registration 
movement seek to extend their operations over a wider field, and in 
this particular we have practically the only difference between the 
ancient and present system. The Plumbers’ Company of London, 
acting in conjunction with the City and Guilds’ Institute, have for 
many’ years bestowed uuremitting consideration to this question of 
registration, In the extent and scope of their operations, in their 
unflagging disinterested and lofty purposes, they have been actuated 
solely by the most unselfish motives. They have never lost sight 
of the necessity that the education of the plumber must go hand 
in hand with this registration extension, and the result has been a 
great revival in technical education. 

Perhaps there is nothing that shows the genuineness and elevat- 
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ing character of this movement more than the fact that in many 
districts the men themselves have for some time been forming classes 
in order to gain a thorough efficiency in all that pertains to the 
trade. 

There are “Centres” with their “ District Councils” now 
firmly established in every portion of Great Britain, and in Ireland 
the movement is represented in Dublin, Belfast and Cork. There 
are at present forty-eight working centres. The district councils 
are publicly elected, and composed of public representatives, master 
plumbers and journeymen. Examiners are nominated by the district 
councils and approved by the company, and on the examining Boards 
both master plumbers and journeymen are well represented. 
Examinations of a uniform standard, with no limitation as to the 
nnmber of candidates admitted, are held at each centre. A pub- 
lished list of candidates is regularly sent to the sanitary authority 
in whose district the examination is held. The proportion of failures 
at these tests varies from 15 to 75 per cent., frequently above 50 
per cent. What constructions are we to place upon these figures ? 
Is the standard required too high, or are the candidates sadly 
deficient in knowledge and skill? After an experience of six 
years as an examiner of these men, I am bound to confess that in 
reality the tests are not so severe as I should like to see them, 
having regard to the nature of the duties of these craftsmen; and 
this is not my opinion alone. If this be so, what are we to say 
of the host of workmen daily employed and trusted to carry out 
drainage and other work in which the health and lives of thousands 
depend, who dare not face this simple test ? I leave the public them- 
selves to answer this question; for there is scarcely a householder who 
cannot readily testify to the cruel necessities that have forced this 
much-needed crusade. It is gratifying to know that arrangements have 
now been made with the Council of King’s College for the special 
instruction of those who have passed the City and Guilds of London 
Institute’s Examination in the First Class Division. An opportunity 
is here afforded for the systematic training of teachers of plumbing 
classes, who will go forth as fully equipped sanitary missionaries. 
This is a recent development, and one which is certain to be attended 
by the highest results. The medical profession is not the only body 
well acquainted with the fact that much preventable disease owes its 
origin directly or indirectly to faulty plumbing. The plumbing 
trade itself already begins to be actuated by higher motives. Many 
of its members recognise in registration a true protection, and only 
anxiously await the decree of Parliament to frustrate the misdeeds 
of their unqualified brethren. The total number of registered 
plumbers in the United Kingdom now stands at 10,000, This 
total is proportionately greater for the time than has ever been 
experienced in any other movement. I have good reason for 
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believing that ig some sections of the country the applications have 
of late been decreasing. This is due to the fact that both masters 
and journeymen are now hesitating to associate themselves with the 
system lest Parliamentary reeognition be denied them ; at least they 
prefer to remain inactive until the matter in this respect is settled. 
There can be no doubt that, as far as the unscrupulous and incom- 
petent are concerned, registration will receive no support until it is 
rendered compulsory by law. I had the opportunity of referring 
especially to this point at the Conference of the British Institute 
of Public Health held at the Mansion House in February 1893, 
and on this occasion the following resolution was unanimously 
passed, and which I must quote for the benefit of those who are 
and those who ought to be interested: ‘‘That this Congress of 
Delegated Representatives of the Sanitary Authorities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, held at the Mansion House on the 18th of 
February, 1893, is desirous of recording its opinion that the 
systematic training, examination, and registration of plumbers is 
essential to the protection of the public health, and that a statement 
embodying this opinion should be presented as a memorial to Par- 
liament, coupled with an expression of the further opinion of the 
Congress, that the Plumbers’ Registration Bill now before Parliament 
should be passed into law at the earliest opportunity, in the interests 
of the public health.” Petitions of similar purport have been pre- 
sented by the British Medical Association, leading municipalities, 
and various bodies having the public welfare at heart. 

Already two Bills for the National Registration of Plumbers have 
had the attention of Parliament in 1892 and 1893. I regret to say 
they have both met the same fate. The evidence detailed before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons during the progress of 
the first Bill was of a most weighty character, and dealt fully with 
the transactions of the Plumbers’ Guild, the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, the National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical Education, and other 
bodies. All were submitted to critical inquiry. 

As far as the Ironmongers’ opposition was concerned, to my mind 
it only testified to the fact that these tradesmen considered plumbing 
and ironmongery inseparably of the same craft. They naturally felt 
that if the public possessed the unequivocal evidence of qualification 
in the registered plumber, they would to some extent suffer thereby. 
They were no, doubt right. By this time they have their fears 
already confirmed in large measure, for the registered plumber is 
even now asserting himself, and the ironmonger’s life as a “ general 
practitioner ” is short. This was the only obstructive feature of any; 
moment, and hardly merits serious thought. 

The principal object of these Bills was to afford the public the 
means whereby the qualified might be distinguished from the un- 
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qualified. Then, the Acts provided for the establishment of an 
authoritative General (Council, on which the trade, together with 
selected members from various interested bodies, would be repre- 
sented, and following from this the formation of branch councils and 
organisations in every portion of the kingdom. The promotion of 
technical education was made a special] feature. It is evident that 
by stamping the qualification of the plumber by Act of Parliament 
it would be placed on a firm and permanent basis; moreover, the 
unqualified would no longer be permitted to represent himself as 
qualified. 

The chief differences between the 92 and 93 Bill were, firstly, 
in the apportioning of the General Council to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the number being reduced in 1893; and secondly, 
substituting the Local Government Board for the Privy Council in 
the powers proposed to be given. ‘These powers had reference to 
the nomination of the General Council, to the nomination of special 
members, where a disagreement might arise respecting the repre- 
sentation by any individual, and also as to times and places of 
meetings, &c. It is not necessary to go further into the details of 
these Bills ; they were formulated in much the same manner, and 
certainly the same object was aimed at and provided for in both. 
It is difficult to understand, and, indeed, not quite clear, why 
legislative measures should have been denied. I have made careful 
inquiry, even from those who are in a position to ascertain the real 
facts, and no definite or satisfactory reasons are forthcoming. 

Parliament will shortly be called upon to again pronounce its 
verdict upon a Plumbers’ Registration Bill. We hardly dare doubt 
what that verdict will be. At the same time, it is the bounden 
duty of every man who has a care for the sanitary welfare of the 
people to use every effort to ensure a successful issue. Rely upon 
it, we postpone the settlement of this vital question at our peril. 
Disease and death have been our nuisance inspectors for long enough, 
and defective drainage is still allowed to claim its victims by 
thousands. What matters it, even if in consequence of legislation 
we have to pay a higher wage to our plumber? What does our 
insecurity cost us at present? We have no right to boast of our 
sanitary excellence and supremacy whilst this anomaly in our sani- 
tation is disregarded and unchallenged, 

G. WALTER STEEVES. 








DANCERS, DANCES, AND DANCING. 


BY A DISCIPLE OF TERPSICHORE. 


Now that the season of balls and dances has come to a close, it may 
not prove uninteresting to give a few data respecting the delightful 
art of the Muse, Terpsichore. To “trip the light fantastic toe” is 
an accomplishment possessed by ali Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
more or less, but to do so gracefully and correctiy is an art which 
is not so common. JDancing is not born to; it has to be acquired. 
True, some learn quicker and more easily than others, but this does 
not justify the erroneous idea that such are born dancers. To waltz 
well is as much an art as is the dancing of a chief part in a ballet, and 
only those, perhaps, who have endured the torture of having a poor 
partner when they really can dance will fully appreciate this state- 
ment. 

But dancing in this country is degenerating. When we remember 
to what perfection the art was brought by the ancient Greeks, and 
how graceful and stately were the dances of the French Court in 
the last century, and even the dancing of our own forefathers, we can 
realise this. Whether this is due to the general apathy displayed 
by a number of the male sex towards the recreation is a question 
open to discussion, but certain it is that, for some reason or other, 
gentlemen of the present day do not take the interest in dancing 
which their fathers and grandfathers did. 

Every one knows that dancing is an old institution, and that in 
some form or other it is common to all nations; but it was in one 
country alone in ancient times that it reached perfection, and that 
country was Greece. The Grecians had at least two hundred various 
kinds of dances. The dance was used by them—as is the ballet of 
our days—as a means of giving expression. Not only did they use 
it in their religious ceremonies, but at feasts, at weddings, at 
funerals, before commencing a war—in fact, on all religious, social, 
and civic occasions the dance, in some form or other, was called into 
use. Both women and men, and especially the former, were 
trained and paid by the public to dance at such times as they were 
required. 

Several of the Grecian dances were most graceful and beautiful. 
In one, a long line of young women with baskets of fruit and 
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flowers on their heads, and with one arm extended, imitated in the 
line the sinuous motions of the serpent. In Athens to-day the 
popular dance is that represented in the frieze of the Parthenon, 
and in any public or private ball a long line of male and female 
dancers may be seen imitating the steps and motions of their ances- 
tors of 2,000 years ago. 

We read that the Grecian funeral dances took the form of 
pantomime, one of the performers wearing a mask to represent the 
face of the deceased, and imitating his voice, gesture, and manner. 

It is a noticeable fact that in these ancient dances men and 
women rarely danced together. Only in modern civilised countries 
has social dancing, accompanied with the intermingling of the sexes, 
been a feature of friendly gatherings. This undoubtedly shows the 
greater freedom of the social intercourse of the present day. 
Women dancers were originally introduced into this country by the 
Norman minstrels. 

Traces of the dances of the ancients may be seen in many of 
those of the present day. In the Polonaise and the Mazurka we 
can trace the national dances of the Poles, The ‘“ Contredanse” of 
France was originally imported into that country from England, 
and is but a relic of the old English country dance. 

Amongst the dances invented in modern times we may class the 
Lancers—a purely British dance. It is not quite certain whether 
the waltz is derived from the German “ waltzer”; it seems to 
warrant that it is to that country that this delightful dance owes 
its origin. The ‘‘ romping, rollicking polka,’ as George Grossmith 
happily terms it in one of his songs, is a foreigner, some authorities 
affirming that it comes from Hungary, and others stating that it 
was born in Poland. 

This article could not be considered complete without some 
reference to the dances of India and Spain. The Nautch dance is 
amongst the oldest of the East— indeed, it may be classed with the 
ancient dances of the world. It is performed by women only, no 
doubt because they alone could give it all the grace which such a 
poem in motion requires. It lingers in the ‘‘ Czardas” of the Hun- 
garians, and is now the popular dance in Spain. 

The Spaniards, beyond a doubt, rank as the first dancers of the 
world. Even the stately measures of the French and the stirring 
dances of the Italians cannot be compared with the “ Fandango,” 
the “ Bolero,” and the ‘‘ Cachucha,” the national dances of Spain. 
The “ Fandango” is an imitation of the ‘‘Chico” of the Moors. 
Indeed, most of the popular dances of Spain are corruptions of the 
“ Chico.” 

The Spanish ladies have undoubtedly made dancing an art. 
They glide through the various motions of the ‘‘ Fandango” with a 
grace that is fascinating. Their sinuous movements, the measured 
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cadence of their tread, and the perfect time they keep to the rattling 
of the castagnettes, all show the foreign spectator that the Spanish 
woman loves her dance as the painter or sculptor loves his art. If 
the British girl could only take a few lessons from her dark-eyed 
sister, no doubt dancing in this country would become more scien- 
tific than it is at present. 

ARTHUR W. BECKETT. 


VoL, 143.—No, 6. 











CATTLE SHIPS AND ABATTOIRS. 


HvuMANITY to animals, and sanitation for man, are both something 
better than “fads” in the present day. The two together are 
creating a strong feeling in favour of decent usage of the creatures 
which feed us, and of cleanly preparation of food-stuffs. With this 
in view, and in the direct interests of the cattle trade, Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., and a number of other well-known humani- 
tarians, preside over the London Model Abattoir Society, which has 
already done much good work, since, owing to the Society’s agitation, 
fifty-four towns in England have provided themselves with properly~- 
inspected and decdorised public abattoirs. 

The subject is not at first blush very appetising, and probably 
time out of mind the world’s lavatory processes have not been 
exactly picturesque. Howard did not find the conditions of Euro- 
pean prisons picturesque when he began to try to reform them, but 
that did not deter him from trying. Miss Cobbe and Miss Carpenter 
did not find the conditions of the poor at Bristol charming, nor is a 
battlefield beautiful even when the cause is noble; but the true man 
or woman will not fiinch from a task, however unattractive, when an 
ethical principle is involved, nor will any reasonable person deny 
that, were every kind of disagreeable work avoided merely because 
it is disagreeable, the world would be a very much worse and an 
uglier place than it is. And to what can esthetics apply, and all 
the decencies of life, if not to our dinner-tables? On three sides, 
therefore, the question of what we eat, how we eat, and whether we 
eat it, touches us closely, and as in many other social conditions 
which exist but not agreeably, it is desirable to distinguish between the 
necessary and the unnecessary. Meat-eating appears to be necessary 
in our climate: in these days the live cattle trade as at present con- 
ducted is not necessary ; aud what commends itself to the common 
sense of every housekeeper is beginning to be confirmed by medical 
men—viz., that our lame and bruised flocks and herds as they struggle 
in stupor or in terror through our bewildering streets to the market, 
after days and sometimes weeks of unnatural conditions, are not the 
best “ preparation” for a sensitive digestion. If mental agony 
can ever damage the physique, the only thing that can make meat 
pure and wholesome eating is to kill it ‘“‘cool” (as the butchers 
term it), without fright and without fever. But under the present 
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system the beasts travel for miles on foot or in trains, in every sort 
of horror, shouting for help all the way to deaf ears; they die by 
the way, or they more unhappily live, kicked up on their feet 
again, exactly like the human prisoners in the antique world. 

A smile may occur at the notion of mental agony in a dumb 
creature ; but put the mind as low as you like something is there, as 
every one knows who has studied the lower animals, which makes 
their emotions as well as their tissues very like our own. I have 
seen very painful scenes in the streets myself, and those at railway 
stations are constantly commented on. They could be easily pre- 
vented. The present movement in favour of a well-appointed public 
abattoir is certainly in that direction. 

For the benefit of any reader, to whom the term is unfamiliar, I 
will say at once the abattoir is an improved and public slaughterhouse 
for cattle, to which they are driven after the train journey or the 
voyage, as the case may be, and inquirers may obtain all particulars 
from the Hon. Secretary of the London Abattoir Society, H. F. 
Lester, Priory Road, West Hampstead. 

A public slaughterhouse does not signify one which is opeu like 
the Morgue to the casual passér-by, nor the offensive exposure of 
a dismal but necessary trade: but simply a slaughterhouse under 
State control and regulation, constructed with due regard to ventila- 
tion and other conveniences, the lairage, killing, and hanging-rooms 
separate and cleanly, and open to constant inspection by a qualified 
inspector, as slaughterhouses hitherto have not been. 

Publicity is a great check on inhumanity and on the sale of 
diseased meat. A description of the frauds, the cruelties in dealing 
with cattle, which originated the formation of the above Society, 
cruelties, some of them avoidable and some unavoidable, which used 
to occur in the holes and corners that some slaughter-yards were, that 
still go on in certain quarters, would shock the delicate reader out 
of any enjoyment of his chop or steak, and I shrink from that risk. 
But common sense shows that want of space and want of capital to 
provide good instrements and skilful and sober operators might not 
only prolong pain, but demoralise the men and boys employed. 
That there have been brutes amongst the two-legged far lower than 
any of the four-legged the daily journals, the Zancet, and other 
organs have frequently made clear. The sheds, old washhouses and 
disused stables converted to the grim purpose, have often been 
shown to be not only not suitable for the work, but incapable of 
being made so by any alterations; and being situated in the midst 
of dense populations seriously affect the health and comfort of neigh- 
bours, whilst, being private premises, they cannot be freely inspected, 
and are often not inspected at all. There have been numerous pub- 
lished accounts of a very painful nature, and many butchers as well as 
the public are desirous of prompt reforms, “ Private slaughterhouses 
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are atrocious nuisances,” says Dr. Tidy; “there are 100 slaughter- 
houses in Islington (alone), and it is impossible to have a man at 
each place to see whether all the animals that go in and out are fit 
for food,” or—are properly used. In small confined places the 
animals necessarily see each other slaughtered and the skinning 
begun. An unwilling eye-witness alleged in the Lancet that for 
this they did not always wait for death; and the meat then hangs 
to “set” in the same place, and is tainted with foul gases. Apart 
from this obvious inhumanity to sensitive, terrified creatures, which 
may affect the meat through their nervous sufferings, such foul con- 
ditions must affect it to some extent; and a London butcher, writing 
in the Times, January 1, 1895, admitted such deterioration by 
“bungling.” Bungling does not go on in a public abattoir. The 
pole-axe moves like a machine, and death is instantaneous, and 
therefore merciful according to some authorities; but others deny 
it. Dr. Dembo, who was sent by the Russian Government to report 
on the modes followed in different countries, considers the pole-axe 
the worst and clumsiest of all, and likewise pronounces against the 
French “ pithing,” which has been recommended in preference to 
our practice, preferring the Jewish shechita on very good grounds. 
His report is quoted in Mr. Oldfield’s Butchery, published by Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street. 

But there is a method preferable to any other, and that is the 
method in use in the abattoirs at Chicago. The blow is struck from 
behind, and from a raised platform. This admits of a very neat 
and powerful impact, one blow being invariably fatal; humanity is 
satisfied, since the beast does not see the blow coming, as with the 
pole-axe, and it does not injure the hide as would a bullet or the 
guillotine. Other scientific methods have been suggested and dis- 
posed of, such as death by electricity, Bruneau’s mask, euthanasia, 
by a lethal chamber, &c., but they all streak and damage the meat, 
or fail to kill even as surely as the pole-axe, and the Chicago 
method still appears the best. 

But the abattoir.is only a part of the machinery for our nutrition. 
We must not neglect the preliminary steps. After all, from the 
beast’s point of view, one kind of death ends like another. From 
the sanitator’s it is difficult to look with philosophic calm on the 
present needlessly faulty arrangements, which are also most injurious 
to the interests of the cattle trade, and therefore no one is pleased, 
neither the humane, nor the sanitary, nor the esthetic spectator, nor 
the man in the trade, and, least of all, the principal—the victim. * 

Bad as is the suffering involved in the long, lame stagger through 
our crowded thoroughfares to the poor beast that has never seen 
anything but grass, that is play compared with previous days of close 
packing in a train without water, food, or anything else that a 
healthy beast wants. And behind all this again there is an Inferno 
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to which even the train is heaven, which cannot and does not fail 
to affect the meat—I mean the cattle ship. And I may say that, 
without going into unendurable details, even those who are most in 
favour of the present English methods, tell us that nothing is too bad 
to say of the cattle ships. 

The beasts come over from Ireland and from America in ships 
some of which are built for the purpose, and some are adapted. 
The adapted ships are necessarily so fragile, since the decks are 
removed for superstructures in 3-in. deal, as to make the passage 
infinitely dangerous to the sailors, who seldom consent to ship a 
second time. Sometimes only a rope is stretched from a piece of 
scantling in lieu of bulwarks, so that sheds, cattle, and men are not 
infrequently washed clean overboard in storms. It was the danger 
to the men that caused Mr. Plimsoll to publish his book, Cattle Ships 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), to which I earnestly refer the reader for the 
facts and photographsI cannot produce here. The suffering of the 
horses, pigs, but worst of all the oxen (because they are horned, and 
because they are intended for food), is ‘ another story.” They are 
in very bad and increasingly bad case, since the competition grows 
keener in the English market, which cannot be supplied by home- 
grown flocks, nor could ever be at the price at which we can now 
obtain meat from abroad. Australasia is now contributing. 

The system of insuring the live cattle, and of middlemen de- 
manding many profits,’ compels the owners, if they would carry 
cattle enough to pay, to run frightful risks, and this not occasionally, 
but on every passage to England. The overloading necessitates 
open hatches, for closed hatches would suffocate the cattle; and the 
cattle can be stowed on three different levels: the main deck, ’tween 
decks and hold—the two last rendering drainage impossible and 
feeding nearly so (particulars and photographs may be seen in 
Mr. Plimsoll’s volume), and forming a dangerous and unmanageable 
cargo. The oxen, we are told, are tightly jammed together, ‘to 
keep each other up,” only 2 ft. 6in. being the mazimum space 
allowed for an ox, and if ‘‘they are mad and furious with terror and 
unrest,” it is not very surprising. They have to stand all the time 
they are on board, and if the passage is in winter this may be for 
sixteen consecutive days. Let any one try standing for only twenty- 
four hours, sea-sick, terrified, and untended! and tending is hardly 
possible where one bullockman only is told off to 200 bullocks. In 
fair weather this is bad enough; in heavy weather pandemonium 
reigns; the suffering beasts are thrown from side to side, goring 
each other unavoidably with their horns. If the staging give way, 
as has happened, they are hurled into the hold with broken legs, 


1 Seven profits ; (1) Farmer, (2) Salesman, (3) Jobber, (4) London Salesman, (5) 
Carcase Butcher, who buys, kills and carts to dead-meat market, (6) Jobber, who 
buys them there and sells to (7) Retail Butcher. 
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backs, and horns, and become inextricable, and sometimes are in 
such a state when they reach—if they reach—the port alive, that 
they cannot be identified by their owners. Much worse details are 
given in Mr. Plimsoll’s book, and confirmed, unfortunately, and more 
than confirmed by the witnesses in the Report of the Board of 
Agriculture.’ The treatment of the poor beasts is hideous. 

Then we eatthem. Now this is what concerns the public, whether 
sanitarian or humanitarian. Heavy weather cannot be prevented. 
Because the animals are insured, they must not be killed, however 
they suffer, neither must they die, else the Insurance Companies 
refuse to pay, and the Captain, who is helpless in the matter, is 
mulcted in thousands of pounds (Cuitle Ships, p. 77). In order not 
to die, the packed animals must never lie down during the voyage, 
because immediately an animal lies down it is trampled to death by 
the others, which ruins the meat and spoils the hide, and—minor 
disadvantage—the animal itself may not enjoy the trampling either. 
Still, it receives very little extra gratification from the necessarily 
“rough ”(!) means which are employed to keep it on its legs. 
However sick, however sleepy, however mutilated, every animal 
must be stimulated to stand, ‘‘ packed like sardines in a box,” what- 
ever happens, These means I will not quote from Mr. Plimsoll, nor 
from the Report, for fear of being considered sensational, but they 
seem to greatly resemble the martyrdom of the early Christians 
without their compensations, and then, as I say, we eat that meat, 
and it is supposed to do us good. 

At best, it is never really a pleasure-trip to the cattle, and the 
evidence of cattle-dealers, cattle-inspectors, -fleshers, drovers, and 
many others show how inadequate are the provisions for humane 
transit, how much loss in the trade is entailed by the mismanage- 
ment, and how unfit for food must some of the stuff be in spite of 
“passing ” by veterinaries and inspectors, who chiefly inspect for 
pleuro-pneumonia and “ foot-and-mouth ” disease. 

But many other diseases are set up by the overcrowding, some of 
them too painful to quote here, and blindness is often occasioned by 
the ammoniacal fumes. The shipping of “springers ”* many dealers 
themselves think ought to be prohibited altogether, on account of 
the sad accidents on board; and concerning the state of the hides 
it is sufficient to quote but one reply to questions on the condition 
of Irish cattle landed at Glasgow (much worse treated than the 
American convoys)* when trampling, or beating, has loosened the 
entire hide. What that means every thinking man knows. 

1 Minutes of Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture To Inquire into the Transit by Water, Embarkation, and 
Landing of Animals carried Coastwise (1894). Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode. Also 
see British Australasian and New Zealand Mail, April 25, reading between the lines. 

2 Cows in calf—as late as possible. 


% Report, pp. 88, 89, April 10, 1894. Vide Report of Board of Agriculture, p. 61, 
and passim. 
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“T have seen myself, hundreds and hundreds of times, that when 
the [Irish] cattle are partially flayed, the hides fall right down off 
them owing to the bruises.” ‘The cattle trade would gladly con- 
tribute to the paying for any system of inspection which would allow 
their cattle to be landed in better condition, so as to be more saleable,” 
and the oxen would say Amen to that if they could, from another 
point of view. 

The Times quoted the following cheerful scene only the other day 
(February 12), which bears out, without the dramatic details which 
the reader’s imagination may supply, all that Mr. Plimsoll says and 
the Report confirms : ‘ 

“The overdue Allan Line steamer Grecian, from New York to the Clyde, 
arrived at Greenock yesterday morning after a stormy passage of 17 days. 
She encountered very heavy weather, with strong easteriy gales and 
blinding snowstorms, wild seas washing over the vessel and sweeping into 
the water a large number of live stock; altogether 82 head of cattle, 19 
horses, and 45 sheep were lost. A number of them died from exposure, 
the cold being the most intense ever experienced by the officers on board. 
The Grecian sustained some damage to her bulwarks on the passage, but 
not of a serious nature. She carried no passengers. The Captain of the 
Grecian states that on the 25th ult.a strong north-easterly gale sprang up. 
Heavy seas were shipped, and the vessel rolled heavily. Next day the 
steam gearing gave way, and for several hours the ship lay in the trough 
of the sea. It might have been possible to bring the ship to, but it cer- 
tainly would not have been prudent. Before the gale moderated the horse 
and cattle stalls were carried away. Great confusion prevailed among the 
horses, and it was all the horsemen could do to prevent a stampede. As it 
was many horses died at this stage through sheer exhaustion. The steering 
gear was at last repaired. During a strong gale on the 28th ult. they were 
compelled to heave to for five hours. ‘Two days later they were hove to 
for nine hours, and on the Ist of February they encountered a perfect 
blizzard, which blew from the north-west, and lasted for about 12 hours. 
After that the weather again moderated somewhat and they made good 
progress till they neared Ireland, when they met with head winds.” 


Enough of this painful subject. It would not be impossible to 
render these terrible scenes a thing of the past, as far as food-stuff 
is concerned, by passing an Act prohibitory of shipping live beasts 
under any ordinary circumstances, and we should get as much meat 
and wholesomer (since the beasts would be what is called “killed 
cool”) and cheaper (since the heavy losses and numerous profits 
would be saved) were all foreign meat brought over packed in 
refrigerators, as the American and New Zealand meat is so admir- 
ably packed. I have myself for fifteen years supplied my household 
with nothing but foreign meat, preferably frozen, judging that it 
tasted better; and when Mr. Plimsoll and others tell us what the 
regular ‘“‘ English and best Scotch” and “ town-killed” meat at 
extra prices are, why—I know why it tastes better. The average 
Briton’s prejudice against everything that is not English is respon- 
sible for much cruelty and much fraud. One consequence is that 
foreign cattle are brought to England and killed here, in order to be 
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‘dressed ” as English or Scotch meat; sometimes (and there is a 
certain poetical justice in it) we pay the premium for nothing but 
the damaged, bilious beasts landed just alive, and killed on the very 
quay. And for this slight extra profit of a few pence per pound 
the whole iniquitous system proceeds and prospers, and the Briton 
eats foreign meat all the time. 

Stricter inspection is also needed of the railway companies’ trucks 
and vans, which carry alternately live cattle, fish and meat, and are 
frequently improperly cleansed. Who can wonder at the spread of 
disease? All the fine “dressers” in the world, and the English 
butchers are the best, cannot make this meat really good eating, 
even were it morally right to eat it. 

The remedy, for foreign cattle, is simple—bring them to England in 
carcase, The remedy for English cattle, really home-grown, is not 
much more difficult. Bring them to town in carcase. Public opinion, 
which is only aroused by knowledge, will soon provide for decent 
slaughtering as well as for the decent preparation for slaughter, and 
will insist on such good regulations as now exist being better carried 
out. It is a question of money, as much as a question of mercy, 
and the English are ever ready to amend grievances with heart and 
purse when the facts are before them. 

A public abattoir, though it prevents none of the terrible scenes 
and sufferings caused in transit, certainly minimises the pain of the 
final hours. 

But it appears to me that a great town, and particularly London, 
is not the proper place either to drive cattle through or to kill cattle 
in. The ways and means let experts consider, but the general 
system in these days of complete and easy transit ought to be what 
I called in the Zimes the Distributed Public Abattoir, 7.c., slaughter 
outside the cities and save the beasts that miserable and footsore 
journey through our crowded throughfares altogether. Each village 
and town might abolish with but little delay the local private 
slaughter-yard, and each country district or grazing village ought 
to build its own small public abattoir under local but qualified 
inspection, with skilled and licensed slaughter-men by the pole-axe 
or, far better, the American crowbar, drainage and deodorisation. 
And the light single railway lines which were so much discussed last 
winter in the daily papers, and which are certain to come into use 
before long, would bring the dead meat and even more profitable 
offal from the fields to the towns in covered vans at appointed 
rates. 

There are no doubt a hundred objections to this as to any innova- 
tion, but not one that is not outweighed by those of the primitive 
system in force still—even, I suspect, on the economic side, For 
when the present heavy expenses and increasing waste are considered, 
I suspect a country-parish abattoir, or one central for a group of 
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country parishes, having the advantage of being locally supported, 
would ease by ‘distribution of costs the pockets of city ratepayers. 

Such a convenience as this ought to be no harder to collect funds 
for than the church, the railway station, lavatories, a reading-room, 
or any public building that is seen to meet a real public want. 
Blink it as we may, a moral question is involved, which after-ages 
will condemn us for ignoring, and I commend it in this very 
incomplete and general form to all who consider kindness to animals 
a Christian duty, and sanitary provisions equally important for the 
food we subsist on and the house we live in. The project is at 
least better fitted for the twentieth century than the present 
detestable and costly system, and in closer harmony with the whole 
bent of modern instincts. 

And every housekeeper helps the good cause, as well as her own 
pocket, who orders her butcher to send her only first-rate frozen meat, 
instead of doubtful “ English-killed.” 

The Distributed Abattoir might reconcile the opposing views of the 
humanitarian, the sanitarian, the lover of order and the graces of 
life, and of the much maligned but necessary purveyor or “ butcher,” 
and we might then have not only ‘ meat for the belly,” but “the 
belly for meat.” 

M. E, Hawes. 
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SCIENCE. 


GEOLOGIsTS will welcome the collection of papers by Mr. J. Prest- 
wich on Controverted Questions of Geology’ which has recently been 
published, even though most of the papers have already appeared in 
various periodicals. To the ordinary reader of geological works it 
would appear difficult to find any geological question which can be 
said to be free from controversy; but Mr. Prestwich has certainly 
contributed towards the elucidation of those which are the most 
debateable of al!. Take, for instance, the Glacial Period and the 
Antiquity of Man, upon which so much has been written. It is 
clearly impossible to fix with certainty the period of time which has 
elapsed since the commencement of the Glacial Period, the main 
difficulty being the absence of any standard by which the rate of 
glaciation could be determined. Working upon data derived from 
the Alpine rate, former observers have estimated the duration of the 
Glacial Period at from 200,000 to 300,000 years; but, since the much 
more rapid Greenland rate has become known, many geologists, and 
among them Mr, Prestwich, feel justified in reducing the minimum 
to as little as 20,000 years. Whatever the real duration of the ice- 
cap may have been it has an important bearing upon the antiquity 
of the human race. If it can be clearly proved that man existed 
before the advancing ice displaced him an enormous addition will 
have to be made to earlier estimates. The strongest evidence of this 
early existence of man is that based upon flint implements, espe- 
cially those found in the plateau drift. Of these Mr. Prestwich 
gives a clear description, accompanied: by excellent illustrations of 
the various types of implements found. 

Another question which has evoked much discussion among geo- 
logists is the cause of the explosions or violent eruptions of volcanoes. 
A quiet flow of lava may be explained upon familiar principles ; but 
when such a flow suddenly becomes converted into a paroxysmal 
eruption, the ejection of scoriz being accompanied by the emission 
of enormous volumes of aqueous vapour, then it becomes necessary 
to trace the origin of the water, which is undoubtedly capable of 
producing the effects observed. Older geologists dismissed the 


1 Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions of Geology. By J. Prestwich. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
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question briefly by assuming that the water was occluded in the 
rocks ; but how was it occluded? and why does one and the same 
volcano at one time emit a steady flow of lava, and at another eject 
with explosive violence enormous masses of rocks and ashes? Towards 
the solution of this latter question Mr. Prestwich offers a new theory. 
He assumes that meteoric waters penetrate porous layers of sedi- 
mentary strata and are there retained by impervious layers in the 
same way as those accumulations of water which, when tapped, yield 
artesian wells. The rising plug of molten lava comes into contact 
with this stored-up water and an enormous development of steam 
results. 9 ; 

Although this theory may explain several of the phenomena accom- 
panying volcanic outbursts, yet it will hardly suffice to account for 
all. It is difficult to imagine how the intimate admixture of steam 
and lava, which is often found, can have been brought about by 
simple contact between the two materials. The articles on the 
thickness of the earth’s crust, and on underground temperatures, are 
full of interest to all who may be desirous of ascertaining the most 
recent views upon these subjects. From a great number of obser- 
vations which Mr. Prestwich .has collected from all parts of the 
world he comes to the conclusion that the temperature of the earth 
increases at the rate of one degree Fahrenheit for about 48 feet of 
vertical descent. We note with regret that the book is not pro- 
vided with an index ; and although an English writer's pen may so 
far sympathise with his tongue as to omit a few letters in Przibram, 
yet Camborne and Botallack are nearer home and their orthography 
more generally known. 

The geologist has hitherto been a distinct pessimist, not only has 
he threatened us with a return of the Glacial Period when our present 
pleasant homes are to be covered with say a thousand feet of ice, 
but he has even predicted the extinction of the sun himself with 
the inevitable result of the cessation of all life upon our earth. It 
is true that Lord Kelvin gives us a respite of 20,000,000 years, and 
at that remote period the then evolved lords of creation may possibly 
be looking with contempt upon the fossil remains of that imperfect 
creature man. Now, however, an optimist of the very brightest 
colour appears upon the scene and tells us not only that the sun is 
not cooling down, but that he will not and cannot do so.’ Dr. 
Heysinger brings in the aid of electricity and is of opinion that the 
energy transmitted to us from the sun as light is returned to him 
from the earth in the form of electricity. Interstellar space is 
supposed to be filled with aqueous vapour which is decomposed by 
the electric currents returning to the sun, the hydrogen forming 
part of the solar atmosphere, the oxygen remaining with the planets, 


1 The Source and Mode of Solar Energy throughout the Universe. By T. W. Heysinger, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1895. 
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including our earth. Whether aqueous vapour of such tenuity 
that it does not perceptibly influence the course of the planets would 
suffice to supply the energy evolved from the sun is a question into 
which Dr. Heysinger does not enter, nor has he apparently found 
any reason why, at the low temperature and absence of pressure pre- 
vailing outside our atmosphere, aqueous vapour can exist at all. We 
have also failed to discover what, according to this theory, becomes of 
the greater bulk of the light emitted by the sun which does not strike 
the earth or any other solid body, but is radiated into space. Dr. 
Heysinger gives us much information with respect to stars, meteors, 
comets, and nebulz, and finishes off with a new version of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. According to the author this part of the Book of Genesis 
is all wrong, and he gives a new version in which the second verse, 
for instance, reads as follows: ‘‘And the earth was in tomb-like dark- 
ness and undeveloped, and there was compressive hindering darkness 
on the surface of undifferentiated nature.’ The old version has at 
any rate the advantage of greater simplicity. 

Lovers of natural history will find much to interest them in the 
latest volume of <Allen’s Naturalist’s Library, which deals with cats, 
civets, and mongooses.’ The two latter families are not of such general 
interest ; but the cat tribe have ever been the foes of the human 
race, especially in warm climates. In spite of the advances of 
modern civilisation, especially in the matter of firearms, tigers are 
still plentiful in India and appear to adapt themselves to the 
altered circumstances with great facility, as is shown by the following 
telegram to Calcutta by the stationmaster of a small station in 
India: “ Tiger on platform; am safe on roof; have put signalman 
in charge; please arrange.” Numerous anecdotes, especially of the 
larger felidee, increase the popular interest of the work, while the 
scientific nomenclature appears to be well up to date. The more 
important species are shown in coloured plates which give, on the 
whole, a fair idea of the animals, although the colouring is somewhat 
erratic. A grass-green ounce, for instance, would be a valuable 
acquisition for any menagerie, while a lynx of the colour of a carrot 
would probably find it difficult to get a living. Many of the cats, 
too, seem to have experienced some difficulty in keeping their tails 
in the position in which we have been accustomed to see them ; 
perhaps the presence of the artist rendered them nervous. 

Of the Cambridge Natural History? the third volume has now 
appeared, which is in every respect equal to any of its predecessors 
in the same subjects with which we are acquainted. The volumes 
of this series have been numbered according to a definite plan, and 


1 A Handbook to the Carnivora. Part I. Cats, Civets, and Mongooses. By R. 
Lydekker. London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited. 
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vol. iii. being ready first is now issued. The greater part of the 
book is occupied by molluscs, which are well described and illustrated 
by the Rev. A. H. Cooke. Although apparently of little importance, 
yet the trade in various kinds of molluscs amounts in the aggregate 
to a considerable sum. The Whitstable oyster trade alone is said to 
amount to £200,000 annually, while cockles and whelks bring in 
more than £50,000. In England we have not devoted much atten- 
tion to the cultivation of mussels, and even buy them for bait from 
our more thrifty neighbours the French. The annual revenue from 
mussels alone at Esnaudes, near La Rochelle, is £52,000, and there 
are many spots on our coasts which are even more suitable for the 
cultivation of this nutritious mollusc. We believe that the difficulty 
of obtaining rights over the foreshore is one of the chief obstacles 
to the culture of molluscs in this country; but what has been done 
in France with so much advantage to fishermen might well be imi- 
tated here. On edible snails, pearls, and shells of various kinds 
much interesting information will be found in this volume, which 
should find a place in the library of every naturalist. The numerous 
illustrations are clear and accurate. 


Philosophy and Theology. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Unper the somewhat inviting title of Logw and other Nonscase,' 
Mr. McCrossan has given to the world some discursive thoughts on 
philosophic subjects which are readable if not instructive. The 
composition is in the dialogue form and the Socratic spirit, and is 
marked by a genial scepticism. The interlocutors bear such names 
as Amicus, Sapiens, Juvenus, Festinus, &c.; Sapiens being the 
Socrates of the group. His philosophy, as far as he can be said to 
have any, is a form of idealism, but his characteristic is to profess not to 
be certain about anything, in which suspension of judgment he holds 
there is a kind of virtue. His favourite authorities are Emerson, 
Matthew Arnold, and George Meredith, and his occasional remarks 
upon these writers are both acute and appreciative. A sample of 
Mr. McCrossan’s paradoxical style will best convey an idea of his 
method : 

“ T thought you were great on Emerson ?” 

‘So we are; but we criticise his statement of facts, or rather of 


By J. D. McCrossan. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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principles, He taught us much ; but he was not a scientific writer. 
We should not have understood him if he had been.” 

‘“‘ Has the world then produced no scientific writers ? ” 

‘‘ Not as far as we know, nor any scientific livers either.” 

“ You don’t believe in the existence of the worldly wise ?” 

“‘ Not at all; there are only vast numbers of people who talk as 
though they had learnt something by experience. Depend upon it 
they are only children with regard to moral science.” 

“And what is moral science ? ” 

“Tt is the aim of humanity.” 

* The only aim ?” 

“Yes; what everybody tries for.” 

‘«There are no other sciences, and this one is unattainable ?” 

The book is pleasant reading, but leaves us where it found us. 

History of Religion :' A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and 
Practices, and of the Origin of the Great Systems, is the full title of 
a comparatively small volume by Dr. A. Menzies, of St. Andrews 
University. This work is, or course, only a compilation, but it 
displays considerable judgment as well as erudition on the part of 
the author. Being the latest, it is also one of the best works of 
the kind we have met with. The general reader will find that it 
will give him an admirable view of the many religions of mankind, 
while the student will find it a useful guide, for, in additicn to his 
own delineation of the various parts of his subject, the author has 
appended a list of the most trustworthy authorities on the religions 
of different people. It is written in a broad and sympathetic spirit, 
which is not shown anywhere more than in the brief sketch of 
Christianity with which the volume concludes. 

We think we shall be right in describing Progressive Revelation ; 
or, Through Nature to God,’ as an outcome of the Neo-Hegelianism, 
which is becoming fashionable in the Church, though the author of 
the work is a lady, and not a divine. The object is to reconcile 
the dogma of the Incarnation with philosophy, and to demonstrate 
that the highest revelation of the personality of God is made in 
Christ. No one can dispute the ability and conscientiousness of 
the writer, but the conclusions arrived at afford us no satisfaction. 
It is tantamount to a confession of our inability to comprehend the 
Infinite, as we seem to be no nearer to it by an assertion that it has 
been manifested in one individual at a special point of time and 
space, Agnosticism is combated by another agnosticism, critical 
questions are evaded, and in place of proof, we are put off with a 
cloud of words. The author admits that the Incarnation rests 
partly upon historical evidence, but beyond the statement that Jesus 


1 History of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D. London: John Murray. 1895. 
2 Progressive Revelation ; or, Through Nature to God. By E.M.Caillard. London: 
John Murray. 1895, 
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Christ lived and died on earth nineteen hundred years ago, we get 
nothing of an ‘historical character in support of the great dogma. 
It is a matter of faith and experience, but no personal experience 
of a modern believer can prove the Divinity of Christ, and still 
less the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 

We think as a rule that the title of a work should as nearly as 
possible convey a correct idea of its contents, but this the History of 
the Hebrews’ fails to do. It is true that as soon as we turn over the 
title-page and read Professor Cheyne’s editorial preface the matter 
is explained, but the explanation does not save the title from being 
in a measure misleading. Professor Cheyne says: ‘“ The title, 
History of the Hebrews, might lead him [the reader] to expect a 
narrative, fragmentary perhaps, but undisturbed by discussion, of 
the outer and inner history of the Israelitish people. For such a 
narrative he will seek in vain in Professor Kittel’s work; but in 
lieu of it he will in general find something which for him may per- 
haps be more useful—viz., careful and honest discussions of the limits 
and character of the sources, and of the inferences to be drawn from 
them, carried on with an earnest desire not to deviate more than is 
absolutely necessary from tradition.” This is really the object of 
the book, and, when this is once understood, its usefulness will be 
admitted. Interspersed with the criticism, of which the book prin- 
cipally consists, are some brief sketches which are interesting and 
striking, the best and most useful, perhaps, being the introduction, 
which contains an account of the land of Israel and its inhabitants. 
Though Professor Kittel is regarded as conservative, this must be 
taken in a very comparative sense ; for, though he may sometimes 
approach to tradition in his conclusions, it is in no spirit of unworthy 
concession, but only so far as the evidence appears to justify. On 
the whole his conclusions are in harmony with those of the critical 
school, and his decisions are all the more valuable as they are 
accompanied with unusual caution. 

We have so long been familiar with Count Tolstoi’s views on 
Christianity that there is nothing to surprise us in his version of the 
Gospels,’ and the comments we find in this volume. In his exegesis, 
especially of the Fourth Gospel, we find much that we cannot accept, 
and the infusion of his own peculiar ideas into the passages referring 
to the well known and understood Logos doctrine appears to us 
unjustifiable. Count Tolstoi’s method of dealing with the Gospels 
__ isan original one ; he has refrained from touching upon the historical 
*"significance of the Gospels, and confined himself entirely to their 
doctrinal teaching. His doctrine is idealistic, and he seeks to har- 
1 4 History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel. Vol. i. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Litt., M.A. London: Williams & Norgate. 1895. 

2 The Jour Gospels. Harmonised and translated by Leo Tolstoi. Translated 


from the original manuscript into English at the request of the author. Part I. 
Croydon: The Brotherhood Publishing Company. London: Walter Scott. 1895. 
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monise the Gospels in accordance with it. We venture to think 
that the attempt is not so successful as it is praiseworthy. 

We have to thank Mr. Espinasse for the best Life of Hrnest Renan' 
that we have met with. It is sufficiently full in details to give us a 
living picture of the great scholar, one of the most remarkable and 
fascinating men of the age, and it is never tiresome or dull. But 
Mr. Espinasse also gives a fairly fall account of Renan’s great literary 
labours, and a clear and, to our minds, admirably just criticism of 
those books which have made the author of the Vie de Jésu famous. 
These criticisms, keen as they sometimes are, do not diminish the 
author’s reverence and admiration for the man who put new life and 
meaning into the history of Christianity, and whose glory it was— 
far greater than that even which comes from his unsurpassed literary 
qualities—to have been an unflinching lover of the truth. 

The celebrated work of Philo, De Vitd Contemplativd,’ has excited 
considerable controversy amongst both philologists and theologians. 
Its genuineness has been disputed, and those who have acknowledged 
the authenticity of the work have differed in opinion as to whether 
Philo was a Jew or a Christian. An excellent edition of the work, 
giving the original Greek text with the Latin version of Eusebius, 
has been brought out in a splendid volume by the Clarendon Press. 
The editor, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, displays great research in his 
commentary on the text, and in his admirable excursus on the 
authorship of the work. The mistake of Eusebius in assuming that 
the ascetics described by Philo belonged to the earliest Christian 
Church of Alexandria is demonstrated for all practical purposes by 
Mr. Conybeare. The doctrines laid down in Philo’s writings are not 
those of Christ, though they contain many elements of asceticism 
which rendered them acceptable to the Fathers of the Church. 
Philo is said to have been a contemporary of St. Paul, and he must 
have known something about the Founder of Christianity. But his 
mind is completely swayed by what might be called the mystical side 
of Judaism, and it was only by a distortion of his language that he 
could be represented as having expressed faith in the Eucharist. 
He belonged to the sect known as the Therapeute, who devoted 
themselves to a contemplative life, though they were apparently not 
so rigorous in their ideas as the Essenes. These recluses were men 
who, having passed through the practical work of life, retired out- 
side the gates of Alexandria when they had reached the age of fifty, 
and lived each in his own cottage, ev ovaypiw. They made it a 
rule of life to watch and pray; they imposed vows of silence on 
themselves, and made the Mosaic law their study. They left their 
parents and country and gave up their wealth and position. It is 


1 Life of Ernest Renan. By Francis Espinasse. London: Walter Scott. 1895. 
2 Philo about the Contemplative Life. Udited by Fred C. Conybeare, M.A. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 
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easy to understand that in the third or fourth century they should 
have been regarded as Christians of the same type as St. Anthony. 
Bat they were not. Neither were they Pagan philosophers, though 
they resembled the Stoics in some respects. In every age and ia 
every country asceticism has had its votaries. Even at the present 
time we have Count Tolstoi and his followers who adopt Christ as 
their ideal, though they deny his divinity. Mr. Conybeare in 
presenting to the students of philosophy the most famous work of the 
great Jewish recluse of the first century with such invaluable notes 
and critical comments has done a service which must be appreciated 
by every scholar. In a wider sense, it may be regarded as a 
contribution to the history of ideas, and for this reason we have 
assigned the book to the domain of philosophy. 

Whatever may have been the intellectual shortcomings of the late 
John Stuart Mill, it cannot be denied that his place is amongst the 
kings of thought. An admirable, though not entirely sympathetic 
study of his philosophy, will be found in a volume just published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons.' The author of the work, Mr. Charles 
Douglas, is a lecturer on Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and he has performed the difficult task of analysing 
Mill’s conceptions of nature, man, society, and God with remark- 
able acuteness and logical grasp of ideas. At the same time, we 
cannot agree with the depreciation of Mill as a philosopher in 
which Mr. Douglas has thought fit to indulge. It is true that in 
his Autobiography the great exponent of Utilitarianism frankly 
admitted that “he was one of the few examples in this country 
of one who has not thrown off religious belief, but never had it.” 
According to Mr. Douglas, Mill’s attitude towards religious problems 
“gives the impression of a sincere but unsuccessful attempt to 
understand the religious consciousness.” After all, there is some 
advantage for a philosopher in not being bound down by any 
dogmatic system, for he is thus enabled to investigate the laws of 
nature and the facts of life in a thoroughly unprejudiced spirit. 
The result of Mill’s intellectual labours was to dispel many illusions 
generated by superstition and mysticism. His great works on Logic 
and Political Economy, while theoretically self-consistent, are both 
manifestations of that practical cast of mind which may be described 
as peculiarly English. If Mill neglected the metaphysical problem 
it was because, like Voltaire, he realised the visionary character of 
nearly all metaphysical speculation. So clear-sighted and rational- 
istic an intellect could not rest satisfied with the idea of an unknown 
and unknowable God. If in his Autobiography Mill fell into the 
mistake of attempting to sum up, from a purely human standpoint, 


71 John Stuart Mill: A Study of his Philosophy. By Charles Douglas, A.D.Sc. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1895. 
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the net results of Natural Theology, this must be attributed to the 
rare and thoroughgoing sincerity of his character. 

Mr. Douglas very ingeniously points out a want of consistency in 
Mill’s hedonistic theory of morals; but it must be acknowledged 
that no philosopher can be quite free from a certain amount of self- 
contradiction in the endeavour to solve the “ painful riddle of the 
earth.”, We recommend this excellent little volume to all students 
of moral science, warning them, however, that many of the general 
statements contained in it will be best corrected by a study of Mill’s 
own writings. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


China, Present and Past,’ by Mr. R. 8. Grundy, is mainly a collection, 
in one volume, of various articles and letters contributed, from time 
to time, to the leading monthly magazines and the Zimes. A con- 
siderable number of chapters originally appeared in the pages of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and the Fortnightly and National Reviews and 
the Chamber of Commerce Journal are responsible for others. As a 
proof that progress is made even in China we notice that an article, 
reviewing the industrial position, and written in 1889, has been 
largely rewritten and the statistics quoted therein entirely recast. 
Mr. Grundy does not profess to solve the “ Chinese Problem,” nor 
does he pretend that his review of the subject is exhaustive. His 
object, he tells us, is ‘‘ to explain the limitations of the past, and to 
indicate the lines which future progress may conceivably take.” 

The audience granted to Foreign Ministers on New Year’s Day 
last is doubtless a sign of the political changes which are taking 
place in China; but, as Mr. Grundy himself points out, too much 
stress must not be laid upon this. Although such an audience 
might have come to pass in the course of time, it is very doubtful 
whether even this concession would have been made but for the 
successive victories of Japan. Progress of a certain kind and to a 
certain extent there has been, but, says Mr, Grundy: “ There is 
clearly wanting the energy and quick intelligence which impelled 
the Japanese to assimilate, with breathless rapidity, the forms and 
appliances of a civilisation which they recognised as superior to their 
own.” But John Chinaman makes no such admission. Out of 
250,000,000, 249,000,000 still consider their own civilisation the 


1 China, Present and Past; Foreign Intercourse, Progress, and Resources; the 
Missionary Question, dc. By R. 8. Grundy. With Map. London: Chapman and 
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finest in the.world. But whilst admitting the slowness and con- 
servatism of the Chinese, Mr. Grundy pays a graceful tribute to the 
frugality, industry, perseverance, and capacity which have developed 
and maintained such an immense empire in cohesion and prosperity 
during the centuries in which European kingdoms have risen and 
disappeared. 

This volume is especially valuable as the work cf a man thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, and who, from his long residence in the 
country, has had opportunities of learning at first hand the various 
phases of life and the real character of the people of whom he writes. 
No one interested in the Far Hast can afford to pass by this book 
unread. 

To those interested in the currency question, a suggestive little 
work entitled Honest Money,’ by Mr. Arthur J. Fonda, will be very 
welcome. Mr. Fonda commences by defining that thorny word 
‘*‘ value,” and showing that the true standard or test of value is 
constancy. ‘Since the values of things,” he says, ‘“‘can never rise 
or fall simultaneously, every rise supposing a fall and every fall a 
rise, it follows that the values of all taken together must be constant, 
in other words, that general values cannot change.” And after 
dealing with the functions and requirements of money, existing 
monetary systems, including that of bimetallism and other cognate 
subjects, he propounds his own scheme for a new monetary system 
based upon Professor Jevons’s “ multiple legal tender.” The follow- 
ing is a rough outline of Mr. Fonda’s proposals. A Commission is 
to be appointed to select a sufficient number of commodities, say one 
hundred, to be used as a standard of value. These should be those 
commodities most largely dealt in, and of a specified grade and 
quality ; their average prices should be ascertained and tabulated, 
and should be determined by the average length of time that existing 
indebtness had run. ‘ From these data a table should be prepared 
showing the amount one dollar would have purchased on the average 
of each of the commodities for the time determined, and from this 
a final table should be made, taking such multiples of the amounts 
found in the previous table as should represent their proportionate 
consumption, in other words, their relative importance in trade.” 

Taking five years as representing twice the average time existing 
debts had run, Mr. Fonda finds that one dollar would have bought 
on the average 1:25 bushels of wheat, or 3 bushels of corn, or 
100 Ibs. of pig-iron, or 10 lbs. of cotton, and that the importance of 
each in the trade in the United States was in the approximate 
proportions of 5, 3, 2 and 1 respectively. 

The final table would show that 6°25 bushels of wheat, 9 bushels 
of corn, 200 lbs. of pig-iron, and 10 lbs. of cotton total up 11 dollars. 


Sociology, Politics and Jurisprudence. 


1 Honest’ Money. By Arthur J, Fonda. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
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The dollar, then, as the unit and standard of value, would be defined 
by law as one-eleventh of the sum of these values. The medium 
is to be a paper money, which would promise “‘ to pay a definite 
value, and not a definite quantity of one commodity of uncertain 
value.” Although the work is intended for America and the 
Americans, it will be found equally applicable in this country ; and 
even if Mr. Fonda’s scheme should not meet with approval here, his 
criticisms of prevailing systems are worthy of our most serious con- 
sideration. 

As a defence of the House of Lords, The Question of the Houses,’ 
by Mr. Charles A. Houfe, is as readable a contribution as any we 
have seen, But even such a strenuous supporter of the Second 
Chamber as Mr. Houfe is in favour of reform. Heredity must 
be preserved ; but perpetual heredity seems to Mr. Houfe as great 
an anachronism as perpetual pensions. He would restrict heredity 
to two lives for the Baronage, and three lives for the higher nobility, 
and would allow no deviation from direct succession, and none but 
life peers should be created until the Peerage is brought down to 
500, at which figure it should be maintained. No doubt their lord- 
ships will be duly grateful for these modest proposals of their 
doughty champion. 

Colonial Year Books are admittedly of the best, and for complete- 
ness and variety few can compare with the Handbook of Jamaica for 
1895. The contents range from the annual meteorological reports 
to the account of the last year’s cricket. One of the new features 
of this, the fifteenth edition, is an article by Mr. Frank Cundall, F.S.A., 
on the works relating to the island, together with catalogue of the 
same. 

For some reason or other we have only received Section II. of the 
Victorian Year Book, 1894,> and we cannot therefore speak to it as 
a whole. ‘This Section deals with finance and vital statistics. The 
most serious feature is the excess of expenditure over receipts for 
the year 1892-93 of over one million pounds, which, together with a 
debit balance from 1891-92, now amounts to £1,990,715. To meet 
this expected deficit the Government tried two expedients, fresh 
taxation and retrenchment. The first took the form of increased 
protective duties, estimated to bring in an additional revenue of 
£240,000, but which signally failed to augment the revenue. It 
will be interesting to the friends of Protection to learn that the 
actual revenue derived from the articles affected fell off by close on 


1 The Question of the Houses. By Charles A. Houfe, Headmaster, The School, 
Aysgarth, York. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 

2 Handbook of Jamaica for 1895. Published by authority. Comprising Historical, 
Statistical and General Information concerning the Island. Fifteenth year of 
publication. Compiled by 8. P. Musson and T. Laurence, Roxburgh. London: 
Edward Stanford. Jamaica: Government Printing Office. 1895. 

. % Victorian Year Book, 1894. Section II. By H. H. Hayter, C.M.G., Government 
tatist. 
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£600,000. Doubtless, however, some of this decrease in the volume 
of trade was inevitable. On the other hand it is satisfactory to 
mark that the policy of retrenchment has been eminently successful 
and Victorian finance is not really so black as it looks. 

This work fully maintains the reputation of its author, that 
eminent statist, whose death we deeply regret to say was so recently 
announced. 

The Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1893," 
is a volume similar in size and character to our own Blue Books, 
and contains the usual tables of statistics relating to the population, 
trade, and commerce. This. volume must not be confounded with 
The New Zealand Oficial Year Book. Itis compiled in the Registrar 
General’s office from the official records and is an authorised Govern- 
ment publication. 

A study of the many and various systems of education in Canada 
will amply repay any who are interested in the subject in this 
country. In the Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for 
the Year 1894 we find that the model school system has fully met 
the expectations of the Education Department. Under this system 
one large public school is set apart in each county to serve as a 
training school for teachers, In these schools both sexes are trained 
together. The effect of this system of co-education is said to be that 
“it refines the man, strengthens the woman, restrains both, and 
prepares woman equally with man for the broadest sphere of useful- 
ness to which her ambition may aspire, or for which her ability may 
qualify her.” 

The Minister of Education rightly considers the training of 
teachers of more importance than Government subsidies or improved 
text-books. 

The policy of retrenchment to which we have alluded above is 
strikingly shown by the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction * 
of Victoria, The total expenditure for the year 1893-94 amounted 
to £671,476 3s. 9d., showing a decrease on the previous year of 
£104,317 3s, 1d., and on the year 1890-91 a decrease of £225,203 
7s. 10d., or, in other words, of fully 25 per cent. ‘Such enormous 
saving,” states the Report, ‘‘ cannot be contemplated by any, except 
iconoclasts, with other feeling than that of unalloyed satisfaction 
when it is remembered that, despite this saving, the integrity of the 
system, of which the country is so proud, remains unimpaired and 
its lustre undimmed. This effect has been accomplished without any 


1 Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1893. With Abstracts from 
the Agricultural Statistics of 1894, Wellington: Samuel Costall, Government 
Printer. 1894. 

2 Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for the Year 1894. With the 
Statistics of 1893. Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. Toronto: 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter. 1894. 

3 Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year 1893-94. Victoria. By 
Authority. Melbourne: R. 8. Brain, Government Printer. 1894. 
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lowering of the standard of efficiency, any deterioration in the char- 
acter of the work, any withdrawal of educational advantages, any 
relaxing of supervison or inspection.” 

It is clear that the lesson taught by the late financial collapse 
has not been thrown away in Victoria. 

In describing his treatise on The Brehon Laws,' as ‘‘ A Legal 
Handbook,” Mr. Ginnell has been far too modest. The work is 
something much more than this. It is the work not only of a 
jarisprudent, but of a politician and sociologist, and it is imbued 
throughout with a philosophic spirit of no mean order. 

The Brehon Laws were not, as their name implies, judge-made 
laws. They are merely so called from the fact that they were ad- 
ministered by the ‘‘ brehons ” or judges. They were in the full sense 
of the term piébiscita, i.e., so far as they were law at all and not 
mere custom, they were promulgated by the national assemblies. 
And here we cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Ginnell. Of these 
laws he writes : ‘‘ Needless to say, they were not written in a foreign 
tongue. No foreign mind conceived them. They were made by 
those who, one would think, ought to make them, the Irish. They 
were made for the benefit of those for whose benefit they ought to 
have been made, the Irish. Hence they were good; if not perfect 
in the abstract, yet good in the sense that they were obeyed and 
regarded as priceless treasures not submitted to as an irksome 
yoke.” 

These laws, dating from about 750 B.c., were about 250 A.D. codi- 
fied orally, in the reign of King Cormac, and reduced into writing 
by a commission of nine persons, of whom St. Patrick was one, about 
441 A.D. At this period no doubt they were considerably modified 
by the prevailing doctrines of Christianity, but from the time of our 
Alfred, Mr. Ginnell is of opinion that no substantial alterations or 
additions were made. This body of law received the name of the 
“‘Senchus Mor.” Senchus, Mr. Ginnell states, is pronounced nearly 
Shankus. There are now only four manuscripts of this great work 
known to be in existence, and of these only one is a comparatively 
full copy. And these are only copies of copies. That any exist at 
all is the only matter for surprise, From Elizabeth’s reign down- 
wards it has been part of the English policy to stamp out the Irish 
language and the Irish literature, Upon this point Dr. Sullivan writes : 
“ During the first part of the eighteenth century the possession of an 
Irish book made the owner a suspected person and was often the cause 
of his ruin. In some parts of the country the traditions of the danger 
incurred by having Irish manuscripts lived down to within my own 
memory; and I have seen Irish manuscripts which had been buried 
until the writing had almost faded and the margins rotted away to 


1 The Brehon Laws: A Legal Handbook. By Laurence Ginnell, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Fisher Unwin. 1894, 
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avoid the danger their discovery would entail at the visit of the local 
yeomanry.” “This state of things is now happily a thing of the past, 
but that Irishmen should still be denied their undoubted rights to 
make their own laws is just as cruel and senseless as the repressive 
measures just described, and makes us positively ashamed of England 
and Englishmen. If Englishmen are open to conversion on this 
subject, Mr. Ginnell’s history of the Brehons’ Laws should have 
much weight. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Private Memoirs of Louis XV.' is the title of a beautifully 
printed work which has been issued by Messrs. H. S. Nichols and 
Co. It forms the fourth of their collection of Court Memoirs, and 
has been taken from the text of Madame de Hausset’s celebrated 
Memoirs. This lady was a waiting-woman of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and, as she was personally acquainted with the matters she 
describes, the narrative is probably correct in most of its details. It 
gives a curious picture of the Parc-aux-cerfs and of the somewhat 
unsavoury amours of Louis XV. There is a good portrait of the 
monarch, whose title of Le bien-aimé (‘‘ the well-beloved”’) excited 
the “ fierce indignation ” of Carlyle. Madame de Hausset’s style is 
absolutely devoid of literary merit; but she deals with a subject 
which has a perennial interest, and therefore the narrative cannot 
fail to fascinate every reader who possesses a particle of curiosity. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“‘ A BRIDE is always the chief figure at a wedding ; but it does not 
happen every day that a girl by her own courage and resource takes 
a castle, saves her lover’s life, and marries him in triumph before the 
eyes of his fierce rival.” But in Castle Sombras’ we find the “woman 
who did” do all this ; and once begin the narrative of how it was all 
done within twenty-four crowded hours of thrilling excitement, it 


1 ThePrivate Memoirs of Louis XV. Taken from the Memoirs of Madamz du 
Hausset. London: H. S. Nichols & Co. 
2 Castle Sombras. .By Herbert Greenough Smith, London : George Newnes, Ltd. $j 
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is impossible to leave off till one has seen the sorely tried lovers 
safely through their perils, and the villain make his final exit down 
the “ Devil's Well.” 

The Heir of Fairmount Grange’ is a pleasing little sketch of rural 
life in England and colonial life in French Canada, with just sufficient 
thread of plot to secure continuity of interest. The author covers 
much the same ground that Howells has almost made his own, but 
makes no secret of her obligations to him. But why such incessant 
use of italics ? 

Crying for the Light,’ though published in the form of a three- 
volume novel, is in reality, under a thin disguise of fiction, a general 
survey and criticism of political and social institutions as they exist 
and as they might be in England to-day. The writer is unsparing in 
his bold and trenchant remarks on prevailing abuses and radical sug- 
gestions for their cure. We cannot agree with him in all he condemns 
or advocates, and we think that his views on the Party system would 
perhaps be modified by a study of Sir George Cornewall Lewis's papers 
on that subject. Most of the rather numerous quotations are suffi- 
ciently d& propos, but surely Tennyson never wrote “the spacious 
times of Qucen Elizabeth!” The local colouring is well and truth- 
fully thrown in and will be appreciated by East Anglians. 

Wilton, Q.C.,° is, we believe, Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s first venture in 
pure fiction, and it shows conclusively that narration of facts, and 
not imagination, is her forte. A better book would have been made 
out of the raw material used by leaving out Wilton and his ridiculous 
love affairs and confining the narrative and the title to the facts 
about life in a Highland shooting-box. 

Madame Sans-Géne* is remarkable for the clever way in which the 
style and construction of the story reflects the dash and go of the 
lively wife of Napoleon’s famous Marshal. This is a translation of 
Edmund Lepelletier’s romance founded on Sardou and Maran’s play 
of the same name, with which it is identical in the main outlines. 
Both translator and publishers are to be congratulated on a thoroughly 
successful piece of work. 

Kitty's Engagement,’ forced on her by a scheming guardian, would 
have ended in that young lady’s being tied for life to a bankrupt 
and a murderer, had not the said guardian’s son, from not altogether 
disinterested motives, tracked out, with a sleuth-hound’s pertinacity, 
the plausible villain’s antecedents. The situation is one to which 


1 The Heir of Fairmount Grange. By Agnes Maude Machar. London : Digby, 
Long & Co. 

* Crying for the Light ; or, Fifty Years Ago. By J. Ewing Ritchie. 3 vols. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 

3 Wilton, Q.C.; or, Life in a Highland Shooting-Bor. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
London : Horace Cox. 

* Madame Sans-Géne. A Romance. By Edmund Lepelletier. Translated by J. A. 
J. de Villiers. London: Chatto & Windus. 

> Kitty’s Engagement. By Florence Warden. London: F. V. White & Co. 
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Miss Warden’s special powers are well fitted to do justice, and the 
sensationalism is not overdone. 

In A Malicious Threat,’ the good young man who rises from the 
ranks to be his rich employer's partner and son-in-law, is pitted 
against so very feeble a specimen of the idle apprentice type, and 
the futility of this rival’s ‘‘ malicious threat” and its execution is so 
apparent, that we scarcely sympathise as we ought with the hero's 
easily scored victory. 

Miserrima; the latest volume of the Autonym Library, gives a 
vivid picture of the pains and penalties that follow on debauchery 
and viciousness ; but the colours are perhaps laid on rather too 
crudely to please the large majority of the readers to whom this 
series specially appeals. 

Young Ofeg’s Ditties, a translation, by George Egerton, from the 
Swedish of Ola Hansson, with a eulogistic introduction of the author 
to English readers by the same hand, will probably prove caviare 
to the many, as is anticipated by the translator. It is not given to 
all to appreciate the results of the microscopic analysis to which he 
subjects the “‘ elusive emotions that flit like shadows across the hearts 
and minds of men ;” and we must confess that the perusal of these 
psychological studies, clever though they are as works of diagnosis 
and dissection, tends to leave us certainly sadder, perhaps not always 
wiser men. As a piece of literary work, the translation deserves the 
highest praise. 

The Evil Guest* we have never considered a good specimen of 
Sheridan Lefanu’s undoubted powers of weird and gruesome imagina- 
tion and narration. A murderer’s horror and remorse at his double 
crime, gradually turning his brain until he puts an end to his 
miserable existence in a fit of raving insanity, is scarcely sufficient 
as a theme for a story of this length, however skilful the manipula- 
tion of the material. The illustrations by Brinsley Lefanu, the 
novelist’s son, appear to show a hereditary power, as it were, of grasp- 
ing his father’s conceptions and realising his imaginations. 

The Faded Poppy * would be both instructive and enjoyable reading 
were it not for the mannerisms and affectations of style, The char- 
acterisation is sharp and clear and the dialogue smart and even 
clever; but the jerky system of punctuation and what we may call 
the half German, half Carlylean construction of sentences are quite 
uncalled for in a work of this kind. 

Like its predecessor in the same series, Under the Chilterns is a 
story of English village life and tells in homely, unpretentious 


1A Malicious Threat. By 8. B. Miller. London and Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 

2 Miserrima. By G. W,T. Omond. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 Young Ofeg’s Ditties. By Ola Hansson. ‘Translated by George Egerton. 
London : John Lane. 

4 The Evil Guest. By Sheridan Lefanu. Illustrated by Brinsley Lefanu. London : 
Downey & Co. 

5 The Faded Poppy. By Henry Keane. London: Hodder Brothers. 
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fashion of the trials and temptations that assail the poorer classes 
in rural England. Such stories as these are worth a host of pam- 
phlets and Blue Books in teaching us “how the poor live” in 
country districts. 

In The Mystery of Hazlegrove' the two ingredients of mysterious 
crime and ardent love-making, which the library statistics tell us are 
still the first favourites with the reading public, are blended in 
sufficient proportion and with sufficient skill to justify a kindly 
welcome from “the many” who fight shy of the more modern 
developments in fiction. 

Mr. Newbolt’s Mordred,’ a drama in blank verse, gives a different 
version of the Arthurian legend from that used by Tennyson and 
Mr. Comyns Carr, whose King Arthur* has also reached us this 
month. It must be admitted that Mr. Newbolt’s version makes 
a truer tragedy and, by lending a better motive to the working out 
of Arthur’s fall and death, dispels the somewhat vague incon- 
sequence of the fate which is made to overtake the king in the 
Tennysonian legend. Both writers are gifted with a power of easy 
unstilted versification, but to neither is it given to coin phrase or 
sentence which fix themselves imperishably in the memory. 

We have often wondered why it is that English writers have made 
so little use of the stirring episodes of the Siege of Paris as a setting 
for their stories. The author of Brenda‘ in laying the chief scenes 
of the story in the French capital during the terrible winter of 
1870-71 has added tenfold to the interest of a narrative which 
would otherwise not merit special mention, Lady Maud‘ can scarcely 
be called either edifying or interesting. There is no freshness or 
originality in the plot to lend any interest to the doings of conven- 
tional squire, squire’s wife, and lady's maid. 

In Transplanted Manzers* the libertine hero is too unsavoury a 
subject to be made presentable by any dressing of literary art. 
“* We must take the world as it is, not as we think it ought to be,” 
the author apologetically quotes in face of the title page, but the 
writer should remember that there is a distinction between “ taking 
the world as it is,” and taking types of the world as it is at its 
worst and using them as subjects for fiction. 

When an author wakes to find himself famous, one of his first 
duties—or his publisher’s—is to collect and issue all previous pro- 
ductions of his pen. Such a collection of Mr. Crockett’s' stray 


je The Mystery of Hazlegrove. By Gertrude L. Warren. London: Digby, Long 
& Co, 

2 Mordred. A Tragedy. By Henry Newbolt. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 King Arthur, A Drama. By J. Comyns Carr. London: Macmillan & Co. 

4 Brenda. By A. 8. Heawood. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

5 Lady Maud. By H. Brandon. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
on Transplanted Manners. By Elizabeth E. Evans. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. re 
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writings from 1889 to 1895 have we in Bog-Myrtle and Peat,‘ being 
mostly tales and sketches of life in his loved Galloway. We can 
rest assured that Mr. Crockett’s reputation will not suffer—as has 
been sometimes the case with authors under similar circumstances— 
from this massing of scattered papers written under varying cir- 
cumstances and for various purposes during a long period of years. 
As might be expected they show various degrees of merit, but it is 
only the high standard which the author himself sets in the best of 
them which forces us to apply to some the term indifferent. 

Want of space prevents us from saying what we had intended 
about Dead Leaves and Studies in Miniature, both apparently the 
works of prentice hands, but there is little in either to justify their 
publication. 

The other books in this month’s parcel comprise Three Heroines 
of New England Romance,’ an exquisite specimen of Messrs. Dent's 
taste in book production. These “three true histories written by 
three New England girls” are profusely illustrated with many little 
picturings, fanciful and authentic, by Edmund H. Garrett ; altogether 
@ most fascinating little volume: a new novel by Annie Thomas 
entitled False Pretences,’ the plot of which hinges on the mischief- 
making of a disappointed widow; everything is worked in too 
much to order, as it were, to allow us to take much interest in its 
development, and the actions of the various characters are too evi- 
dently dictated by the necessities of the dénodment: an erudite 
essay on The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought,’ which forms a 
compactly arranged mosaic of the ideas of the majority of Dante 
scholars on this subject: a bulky volume of Essays,’ historical and 
biographical, by Sarah Atkinson, dealing with all sorts and condi- 
tions of people and things Irish from St. Brigid to the miserable 
story of the Irish woollen industry, and displaying a wealth of well- 
digested and collated facts which suggests at times a comparison 
with Macaulay: a capital presentation book for boy or girl, entitled 
Shireen and Her Friends,’ wherein the veteran Harrison Weir 
co-operates with Dr. Gordon Stables: a small volume of verse 
entitled The Quest of Fire,’ of which the less said the better: a 
capital shillingsworth of literary gossip entitled Good Reading 
about Many Books, mostly by their Authors,* whose portraits are also 


1 Bog-Myrtle and Peat. Tales chiefly of Galloway. By 8S. R. Crockett. London: 
Bliss, Sands & Foster. 

2 Three Heroines of New England Romance. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

3 False Pretences. By Annie Thomas. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

4 The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought. By Hermann Oelsner, B.A. The 
Le Bas Prize Essay, 1894. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

5 Kesays. By Sarah Atkinson. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

6 Shireen and Her Friends. Pages from the Life of a Persian Cat. By Gordon 
Stables, M.D. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

7 The Quest of Fire. By May Earle. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

8 Good Reading about Many Books, mostly by their Authors. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin 
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given: three Pastorals of France,' which, “‘ leaving the problems of 
our complicated life, deal only, in remote places, with the tender- 
ness of the old and the fancies of the simple,” but with a refinement 
of style and delicacy of suggestion that will appeal chiefly to 
those who have studied the problems of our complicated life in all 
its bearings: and lastly, an anti-celibacy and pro-temperance story, 
or rather a series of disquisitions, mostly in dialogue, entitled A Zale 
of Two Curates? which may strengthen convictions in those already 
convinced, but which will not, we think, make many converts among 
those of the other way of thinking. 

Many critics have found great difficulty in forming an estimate of 
Thackeray’s genius. In a little volume * of less than two hundred 
pages, Mr. Adolphus Alfred Jack, a writer of whom we have not 
heard before, endeavours to appraise the works of the novelist at 
what he considers their real literary value. After a careful perusal 
of the book, we can scarcely admit that the result of Mr. Jack’s 
analysis is quite satisfactory. The task which he has undertaken, 
and of which this “study” is the fulfilment, is one by no means easy 
of accomplishment. He attempts to ascertain what Thackeray 
really was through a minute and conscientious examination not only 
of his novels, but also of his short sketches, essays, and poetical 
effusions. There is a certain inevitable smack of pedantry about an 
effort of this kind. Thackeray himself would probably have been 
the first to deny that his books were a mere reflex of his mind and 
character. Mr. Jack, too, appears to have demonstrated, at least to 
his own satisfaction, that Thackeray was not merely variable, but 
self-contradictory in his views of life and his portraiture of human 
beings. This fact—if fact it be—naturally complicates the question 
at issue, and, when one has read the last page of Mr. Jack’s un- 
doubtedly ingenious essay (he describes it both as an “ essay ” and 
a “study ”), one cannot help feeling that he is not altogether sure of 
his own ground. The introductory chapter shows that Mr. Jack has 
no fixed principle of criticism for novels. He appears to deem it 
right, or at least permissible, to compare the works of a dramatist 
and those of a novelist, for the purpose of forming a critical estimate 
of a writer of fiction. We cannot agree with this view. The novel 
and the drama are not analogous for critical purposes. A great novel 
may not be dramatic in the sense in which that word is generally 
understood ; and a successful drama may not be capable of conversion 
into anything but a very inferior work of fiction. For instance, few, 
if any, of George Eliot’s novels are fitted for dramatisation; and 
surely no sane critic can deny that they are works which must take 
high rank in English fiction. We are not so sure that Hamlet could 

1 Pastorals of France. By Frederick Wedmore. London: Elkin Matthews. 


2 A Tale of Two Curates. By James Copner, M.A. Lendon: Digby, Long & Co. 
* Thackeray: A Study. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. London : Macmillan & Co. - 
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be transformed into a great novel; indeed, we believe it could not 
for many reasons. The inconsistencies of the hero’s character and 
the zigzag fashion in which the dénouement is reached render the 
subject quite undesirable for treatment in the form of fiction. We 
must also protest against a system of criticism which does not 
distinguish between the novel and the romance, and which seeks to 
arrive at reliable conclusions by comparing such entirely dissimilar 
specimens of fiction as The Blithdale Romance and Vanity Fair. 

To compare things of the same kind is the natural and logical 
method, and, if Mr. Jack had done this consistently in his criticism 
of Thackeray’s works, his book would have been really more valuable. 
To compare Nathaniel Hawthorne and Thackeray is like comparing 
an oil-painting and a drawing. Swift or Fielding might properly 
be compared with Thackeray, although Swift is not exactly a 
novelist. We can name one writer now living who resembles him, 
though this is not in any way due to imitation—we refer to Mr. 
George Augustus Sala. Though the superficial may smile at the 
allusion to Mr. Sala as a writer of fiction, we are prepared, if 
necessary, to show that he has produced works of which Thackeray 
might well have been proud. ‘Trollope, too, is a writer of the same 
order as the author of Vanity Fair. Amongst French novelists, 
there are many writers who have grappled with the social problems 
which Thackeray loved to handle—and with incomparably greater 
success. But, strange to say, Mr. Jack in his study scarcely once 
alludes to any French author. 

The early productions of Thackeray were characterised by an ill- 
bred cynicism which he expected to be mistaken for fine-breeding. 
Mr. Jack has wasted a good number of pages in discussing such 
meretricious and, we do not hesitate to add, wretched specimens of 
fiction as Catherine and The Great Hoggarty Diamond. He only 
succeeds in showing that Thackeray used his pen for the purpose of 
vulgarly describing vulgar people up to the time when Vanity Fair 
was published. This book—in many respects Thackeray’s greatest 
work—is described by the author of the sweeping and erratic 
experiment in criticism we are at present noticing as ‘“ one entire 
impossibility.” Mr. Jack tells us that. some of the characters are 
“impossible,” and he decides the question of Becky Sharp’s reality 
by laying down arbitrarily that “no woman was ever simply a cal- 
culating machine.” We are further informed that “if life were as 
Thackeray depicts it in Vanity Fair, not only would the earth be 
more sparsely populated than it is, but it would have been impossible 
for true virtue to have ever manifested itself.” At that rate, virtue 
must be a very artificial commodity! Mr. Jack goes on with great 
naiveté: “ Virtue being the product of precept and example, Scott 
could not have lived, nor the qualities of the Vicar of Wakefield had 
opportunity to develop.” 
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Evidently this young critic—we believe, and hope, he is still 
very young—regards Sir Walter Scott as an ideal man, In our 
humble opinion, he was a commonplace, worldly, and mammon- 
worshipping Scotchman. ‘The author of Waverley lost money, and 
broke his heart on account of it! His novels—vastly overrated 
productions—were all written through mercenary motives; and, 
though his character was free from the vice of profligacy, it was not 
chivalrous, and should not be described as either noble or admirable. 

Vanity Fair is not a great work of art, but it is a fairly true 
picture of life. It is a bit of realism, by no means deep or thorough, 
but successful as far as it goes. As for Pendennis, it is an inferior 
work, and Mr. Jack’s favourable estimate of its literary merits is 
not well-grounded. The character of Laura is an example of 
Thackerayan gush which, from an artistic point of view, is simply 
detestable. There is only one well-drawn character in the whole 
book—that of Major Pendennis. Mr. Jack, of course, thinks the 
world too good a place to be composed of cads, adventuresses, and 
hardened elderly sinners, but, when he is twenty years older he will 
change his mind. We are inclined to hold that Zhe Newcomes, with 
all its obvious faults, is Thackeray’s greatest work. According to 
Mr. Jack, Esmond is the novelist’s masterpiece. There is much to 
charm a young male reader in Esmond ; but it does not well bear 
re-perusal, The glamour of Beatrix’s personality is felt by an ex- 
perienced mind to be utterly false; and Lady Castlewood is little 
better than an abstraction—a type of character such as Hannah More 
would have loved! The constructive power exhibited by Thackeray 
in making Esmond the narrator from beginning to end of the story 
is certainly admirable. But this does not suffice to make it a great 
novel ; it is at best a clever tour de force—just what Barry Lyndon 
is on a smaller scale. For this reason we are unable to concur in 
Mr. Jack’s conclusion that Hsmond is a book which will always 
command the attention of readers by its intrinsic excellence. It is 
hard to ascertain by what process of reasoning or criticism the 
decision is arrived at that ‘‘ with all his faults ” there has been no 
such genius engaged in novel-writing since the death of Scott! One 
would imagine that the author of My Novel had never existed! 

Let it not be imagined that we desire in the slightest degree to 
ignore the good qualities, both of mind and heart, which Mr. Jack 
reveals in his book. The truth is that the subject was too much for 
him. His critical faculties are as yet undeveloped, and his earnest- 
ness and his conscientious anxiety to ascertain the truth will lead 
him to saner conclusions when aided by a wider experience gleaned 
during “ years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to supplement Mr. 
Jack’s efforts by stating definitely our own estimate of Thackeray. 
While his position in literature is unquestionably one which time 
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must recognise, his faults as a student of human nature are too 
numerous, and his mind is too superficial, to entitle him to rank as 
a really great novelist. He cannot be compared to Scott, who, unfor- 
tunately for true criticism, gained an exaggerated reputation at the 
beginning of this century by the publication of a number of so-called 
‘historical romances,” most of which are mere travesties of history. 
Only one work of Scott has any unusual merit as a novel, in the true 
sense of the term, Zhe Heart of Midlothian. That work will live, 
and in the future will possibly be the sole support of Scott’s artifi- 
cially-inflated fame. Compared with Adam Bede, even this novel of 
Scott is an inferior specimen of fiction. Scott could not have written 
Esmond, and Thackeray could probably have turned out more readable 
literary cookery of the historical sort than Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, and 
Peveril of the Peak. That, after all, is not saying much! Balzac is 
so incomparably superior to both Scott and Thackeray that it seems 
ridiculous to mention his name in one breath with theirs. Flaubert 
is also a far greater artist than either the author of Waverley or the 
author of Zsmond. In some respects Lockhart was more of a true 
novelist than Sir Walter, whom he blindly worshipped, for in Adam 
Blair he has shown more profound knowledge of the human heart 
than Scott has in any of his books, ‘Trollope can bear favourable 
comparison with both Scott (non-historically regarded) and Thackeray. 
At the present time, there are at least two living English novelists 
to whom posterity, we feel confident, will assign a higher place than 
it will to either Scott or Thackeray, we mean Mr. Thomas Hardy 
and Mr. George Meredith, both of whom are, in our judgment, great 
writers worthy to sit beside Fielding. 

A charming little volume has been published by Mr. John Murray 
containing the words and music of Lady Dufferin’s songs. All the 
airs, with two or three exceptions, were Lady Dofferin’s own com- 
position, as her son, the Marquis of Dufferin, points out in the 
preface to the volume. There are some slight discrepancies between 
the words accompanying the music and the text in the edition of 
Lady Dufferin’s Songs, Poems and Verses,’ which was noticed at some 
length in the WeEsTMINSTER ReEviEW. Moreover, there are some 
typographical errors in the present volume which should be corrected. 

The lyrical gifts possessed by Lady Dufferin were not perhaps of 
the highest order. She belongs to the school of song-writers of 
which Moore is the most famous representative. Zhe Lament of the 
Irish Emigrant appeals to all hearts by its touching simplicity and 
earnestness. Sweet Kilkenny Town is also a delightful song, and is 
so intensely Irish in tone that it ought to have secured a larger 
meed of popularity than it seems to have won. On the other hand, 

1 A Selection of the Songs of Lady Dufferin (Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by 


Herself and others. Edited by her Son, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. London 
John Murray. 1895. 
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Lady Dufferin had a faculty for writing excellent vers de sociéte, as 
may be seen from a perusal of the clever lines entitled 4 Charming 
Woman, and that exquisitely satirical poem The Fine Young English 
Gentleman. Of course there is a certain tone of conventionality in 
most of her lyrics; but, within certain limits, it cannot be denied 
that she was a true poetess. 

Lord Dufferin in editing his mother’s songs has exhibited a filial 
devotion to her memory, which does credit to his heart. Having 
already given to the world a biography of her, which proved that she 
was endowed with some of the most lovable characteristics of 
womanhood, he has now presented us with a companion volume, in 
which her songs appear wedded to appropriate music. We hope 
that this little book will find a place in every household where Lady 
Dufferin’s virtues are admired and her poetic gifts appreciated. 

We are at a loss to imagine for what class of readers Sir Hugh 
Gilzean Reid has collected the scattered papers—‘ mostly pro- 
duced long over a quarter of a century ago ”—-which form the con- 
tents of the somewhat imposing volume published under the title of 
Tween Gloamin’ and the Mirk.' These papers were written, 
as it appears from the prefatory note, ‘‘with one definite aim— 
namely, to preserve and express some traits of the people amongst 
whom were spent my early years of struggle and hope... . all 
have been out of print for years; and—revised, verified or added 
to—they now come fresh to the modern reader, in their new and 
improved setting.” The question that involuntarily occurs to one 
after going through these tales and sketches is whether or not they 
really are worthy of a ‘‘new and improved setting,” and, if so, 
whether the “setting” has been done as well as it might have 
been. For instance, the first chapter is devoted to what is called 
a “ Historic Glimpse” of Scotland and the Scotch from the time of 
the Reformation. The ‘‘ Glimpse” is too historic for the average 
reader, for the student of history not historic enough. By far the 
best part of the chapter is that where Sir H. Gilzean Reid described 
how, as a child, being subject to what was known as “ falling 
sickness,” he was secretly carried off to a lonely hut on a distant 
moor and cured by witchcraft. We commend this record of a con- 
crete instance of witchcraft occurring so late in the nineteenth 
century as being suitable to add to the examples quoted in Lecky’s 
Rationalism of the survival of such beliefs in modern times. 

The chapter devoted to University life in Scotland would have 
been better condensed as an appendix to the story, From Plough to 
Pulpit. We have here a too evident example of one of the “ addi- 
tions” to the original text, which the author refers to in his preface. 
“ Open to all, also, are the glorious golfing links for which St. Andrews 


1 °Tween Gloamin’ and the Mirk. Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life. By Sir 
Hugh Gilzean Reid, F.J.I. London & Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 
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is famous throughout the world. Nothing could exceed the beauty of 
these links, or the admirable means they afford for the practice of 
the noble game of golf, which is everywhere growing in popularity 
... . The students have free access to links at whatever time 
they choose, without any charge, &c.” 

That these tales and sketches are well up to the average standard 
of the work ordinarily found in most ‘‘ magazines and other 
ephemeral publications,” we do not deny ; but the average standard 
is not a high one, and a better certificate of merit than this is 
required to justify their resurrection from the grave of the ephemeral 
literature in which they first appeared. 

In Absent yet Present’ we have a type of heroine presented to us 
whose cold-blooded selfishness and brutal indifference, unredeemed 
even by active viciousness or by the possession of any other qualities 
save a “pretty piquant face,” is as repugnant to our feelings as 
incredible to our reason. At the opening of the story, Zara is 
engaged to one Ivan Marsac, the nephew and heir of the old laird of 
the neighbouring castle and type ofnoble manhood. Zara, however, 
is tempted by the prospect of becoming mistress of the castle on the 
spot to throw over Ivan and to marry the old uncle, preferring, as 
she expresses it, the position of “an old man’s darling” to that of 
“a young man’s slave.” 

In accordance with the usual etiquette in novels of this class, Ivan 
promptly relieves his feelings by rushing off to Paris, where, as we 
learn afterwards from one of his friends, he “‘ went the deuce of a pace 
for a month or so,” but on his return to England comes across the lovely 
Pearl Dangan, and soon forgets his past troubles in a fresh engage- 
ment. But Fate continues to dog his steps and mar his happiness. 
He discovers accidentally that the old man, his uncle, has a son living 
by a previous marriage of a disreputable kind. In his efforts to 
keep the old man’s secret, and ward off the blackmailing attacks of 
this son’s wife, Ivan loses his character in the eyes of his prospec- 
tive father-in-law, Mr. Dangan, and most of his acquaintance. 
Pearl, however, remains true to him, and a providential flash of 
lightning, which strikes Zara dead and Ivan temporarily blind, 
materially helps to elucidate matters to the satisfaction of Pearl's 
father, so that the lovers are enabled in the end to “live happily 
ever after.” 

The author has a knack of fluent writing and at times, notably 
in the scene where Pearl, in the presence of Ivan and her father, 
stands staunchly by her betrothed, and accepts his word against the 
world, rises to a quite unexpected level of restrained dramatic 
vigour. This makes us regret all the more her choice of such 
wretched raw material of plot and character. The making and 


1 Absent yet Present. By Gilberta M.7F. Lyon. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
3 vols. 
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breaking of engagement vows apparently from “ pure cussedness ” is 
a sorry basis to build upon. We have seldom read a more motive- 
less episode in fiction than Nona’s treatment of Captain Verney. 
We trust that in her next effort Miss Lyon will try to work on a 
somewhat higher plane, and so afford herself scope in better subjects 
and situations for her undoubted facility. May we also venture to 
point out that, if an author introduces her readers to aristocratic 
society, they will certainly not expect to hear such language as: 
* Ain’t you”; “who do I like”; “what that woman is who you 
visit” ; and ‘‘ you always was ?” 

A much less ambitious kind of adventure-book than those recently 
reviewed is Mr. Metcalfe’s Undaunted, a tale. of the Solomon 
Islands. There is little or no attempt at plot, and the story is con- 
fined to the narrative of the adventures of the good ship Sea Foam, 
whose crew land to attempt the rescue of their captain from the 
clutches of the cannibal islanders who had boarded them by night 
when lying becalmed off one of the Solomon Islands. Sorry would 
have been the fate of our hero and his mates had not a deus ex 
machind appeared in the shape of the long-lost brother of the boat- 
swain. He had been left in the island some four years before, and 
had apparently made himself very much at home and gathered round 
him a body-guard of native retainers. By his help the rescuers, who 
had themselves been captured, are enabled to get back to their ship, 
and the boatswain is restored to the arms of his long-lost brother, 
and all ends happily. The limited scope of the narrative does not 
demand or admit of any great elaboration of incident or character, 
but the hardships of the crew in their struggles against the physical 
obstacles of the tropical forests, and the unrelenting pursuit of their 
head-hunting denizens, are well and graphically described. The 
rough-spoken but kindly-hearted old boatswain, “‘ Billy-my-boy,” 
is a good picture of the conventional British sea-dog, so dear to 
boys’ imagination, and of the hero we can only say that he is all that 
a sailor-hero should be—tall, strapping, and perhaps almost too 
chivalrous in his reckless daring. But is not the chief officer a trifle 
too ‘‘ goody-goody ” (there is no other term to express it)? We 
must confess that his reiterated appeals to the Almighty—‘‘ May 
God help us!” “ God help these poor creatures in their ignorance ! ” 
&c. &c.—are put far too often in his mouth to suit his character 
as an English seaman, and they are certainly nauseating to the 
reader. 

Alleyne’ is a young and comely widow, with an intense conviction 
of woman’s divine mission to lead the way in the world’s weary 
pilgrimage towards the millennium. She of course publishes a 
book to spread her idea that “‘ women are repositories for humanity 
of the divine spirit of God.” “It’s above most people’s heads, I 


1 Alleyne. By E, T. Papillon. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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think,” exclaims one of Alleyne’s friends, and so think we. Among 
the many forces which make for progress in our complex humanity, 
one of the most powerful is without doubt} the capacity of some 
women to influence for good the men to whom they are mated. To 
Alleyne the development of this capacity affords the only hope for 
salvation in the evolution of our race. In marrying Mr. Grand 
she soon finds an opportunity of putting her theories into practice, 
and dies a martyr to the sense of duty which forbade her to quit 
the victim of hereditary alcoholism to whom too late she found her- 
self wedded. But the strength to support her in her bitter trial 
comes from a kind of idealised Mariolatry suggested by a glance at 
a print of the Virgin in a shop-window. Therein she sees reflected 
her ideal of womanhood, and so by a roundabout way, half emotional 
and half intellectual, she drifts back to her original anchorage of 
faith. Mr. Papillon has soared high in his first literary effort, as 
we believe this to be, higher perhaps than is warranted by the 
strength of his literary pinions, but the practice and experience 
gained in such an effort should at any rate enable him to gauge 
better the due limitations of his next flight into the regions of 
romance and philosophy. He has at any rate succeeded in producing 
a book that is at once readable and suggestive, which is more than 
can be said of most ’prentice, and many master, hands. 

Mrs. Alexander’s What Gold Cannot Buy will probably affect her 
reputation as a novelist neither for the better nor for the worse. 
That the writer is able to sustain the reader’s interest in the deve- 
lopment of a plot, the dénowement of which is necessarily self-evident 
from the beginning, shows no small command of the story-teller’s 
art; and no sane man or woman will deny the merits of the moral 
suggested in the title, that a good wife and a happy home are worth 
all the money-making matches in the world. 





MISCELLANEA, 


Ir is no easy task to notice adequately the latest Dictionary which 
America has sent us of our common speech. It is bound up in two 
bulky folio volumes, of more than 1000 three-columned pages 
each. According to its publisher, this Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language ‘ ‘‘ has a vocabulary of more than 300,000 words, 
by actual count, as against 225,000 in the Century, 125,000 in the 
International (Webster’s), 105,000 in Worcester’s, and 50,000 in 


1A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Complete in Two Volumes 
London: Funk & Wagnall’s Company, 44, Fleet Street, H.C, 1893-5, , 
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Stormonth’s.”’ All of these, with the exception of the last, are also 
American productions, The Standard has been five years making, 
“no fewer than 247 specialists and other editors having been 
engaged upon it,” and it has “cost over $960,000 before a 
completed copy was ready for the market.” 

Materially, the new Dictionary is a splendid example of book- 
making. ‘The stout binding opens pleasantly; the paper is thick 
and firm ; and the print, though necessarily small, is admirably 
distinct. Besides the smaller illustrations in the text there are 
full-page inset plates,in colours, of birds, flags, gems, the solar 
spectram and its twenty-one colours, and the like. Indexing 
devices familiar to book-keepers have been introduced in the book’s 
edges and along the margins of each page, to make quick and easy 
the turning to any particular letter. Differences in type, cross- 
references, diacritical signs, are as systematic and complete as can 
well be consistent with an easy understanding of what is meant. 

For some of the uses of an exhaustive dictionary of the language 
there can be no doubt that the present work is admirably suited. 
It has been made an immense word-book. “In electricity alone 
something like 4000 new terms have been entered and described.” 
The multiplication of terms, especially in the sciences, has created a 
general need of some such work as this, giving a complete list (up 
to date) and exact definitions. 

This is properly a matter of vocabulary and not of a 
“dictionary” in its primary use, which is to serve the literary 
“diction” of the language. But literature has long been in 
abeyance in the modern press, where the general public does its 
omnivorous reading. ‘The result is an imperative demand for 
compact books of reference, combining many features of the 
encyclopedia with those of a dictionary proper. The recent 
American dictionaries, beginning with the later editions of Webster, 
aim at supplying this demand. In this they differ essentially from 
works far more important to the student of language, such as the 
Historical Dictionary, appearing at intervals under the direction of 
Messrs. Murray and Bradley, and the “‘ National ” Dictionary, which 
Dr. Fennell is trying to organise as “an invaluable boon to English 
students and men of letters.” 

An example in detail will perhaps best show the limitations of 
the work under consideration. The limitations, it must be said, are 
not always due to the general plan of the work, but rather to tho 
execution of certain parts. 

In a pamphlet sent out to aid the reviewer in doing justice to the 
work the publishers of the Standard call attention to the word 
“science,” and give in parallel columns their own treatment and 
division of the term in contrast with the Century and - Jnjey_ 
‘ national. 
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The last work.(Webster’s remodelled) still aims at representing 
the varying use of the word in English literature, in the five 
meanings which it assigns, each accompanied by one or more 
apt examples from authors that have some claim to be considered 
authorities in English speech. In a note it discriminates ‘“‘ applied,” 
“ pure,” and “exact ” science, and adds a reference to “ comparative ” 
and “ inductive ” sciences.” 

The Century gives substantially the same definitions, slightiy 
re-arranged, and with the loss of a separate expression for 
“science” in the strict sense which has marked the word from 
the beginning in all modern languages—cognitio per causas, This 
comes out only incidentally in a long quotation from John Stuart 
Mill, making the progress of ‘“‘science” mainly to consist in 
ascertaining the “conditions” of the occurrence of many phe- 
nomena; “ certain fixed conditions, positive and negative, on the 
occurrence of which [each phenomenon] invariably happens,” being 
equivalent in Mill’s philosophy to the ‘‘ causes and principles” of 
older writers, or to “‘ the operation of general laws,” by which the 
International renders a sufficiently modern use. 

The general reader, who wishes to learn neither science nor 
philosophy from his dictionary, is already troubled when he attempts 
to obtain a clear vision of the use made of the word “ science” by 
English writers. The “scheme of science ” (to use the Standard’s 
term of comparison) does not throw much light on a subject, simple 
enough historically, but complicated by the editor’s private philo- 
sophy. Still, from the Century one may painfully ascertain what 
writers, old and new, are talking about in their frequent disserta- 
tions on science and sciences. 

In the Standard, literary use apparently ceases altogether to be 
the arbiter, the law, and rule of speech. In place of it there is 
substituted the editor's analysis of what ought to be—something 
very good in parts, and in parts extremely bad. From the start we 
stumble over “correct thinking” as distinctive of the knowledge 
which is science, as if any knowledge could be the outcome of other 
than the normal exercise of the knowing faculty. This, however, is 
a matter of philosophy, not of language. 

The note which follows the definition, while rightly distinguishing 
(according to recent use) “science proper” from ‘‘ philosophy,” 
enumerates under the former “ exact knowledge of facts (historical 
or empirical science),” without at all discriminating the sense for 
which the term “natural history” was invariably and quite 
logically used until the last few years. Neither here nor under 
“history” will the diligent searcher find the distinction noted 
between merely historical and: scientific knowledge; in the latter 
place he will be sent farther afield to the word “natural.” Here, 
after thirteen definitions and a reference to synonyms, in a note 
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given to phrases, he will find that natural history is “‘ that form of 
history, in the widest sense, whose facts or events are those of 
nature as distinguished from man [This rules out Isaac 
Taylor's Natural History of Enthusiasm.] It is often held to 
embrace all the natural and physical sciences [by whom? and are 
there physical sciences which are not natural?]; but in a narrower 
sense it includes only zoology, botany, mineralogy, and geology, 
and, as sometimes used, geology alone.” And thus we are left 
with but broken lights as to what a Museum of Natural History 
can be. ~ 

If we persist in our search, we find three phrases lower down: 
“ Natural Science—1. The science of material nature as dis- 
tinguished from mental or moral science; now often natural history 
as distinguished from physical science. 2. Physical science; in a 
restricted sense, physics; a former use.” This sudden reference to 
use sends us back to the word “science,” under which—so the 
publishers assure us—‘“ the Standard alone gives a comprehensive © 
scheme of science, arranged on a simple and logical principle of 
division,’ &c. Here we learn that the “ biological sciences” are 
not ‘ physical ”—-a use of words surely not universal and excluding 
gvoic from the phenomena of life, which even Professor Huxley 
could not have intended by his “ physical basis of life.” Mental or 
moral sciences do not appear expressly in the scheme, but are 
doubtless included under the “anthropological” (man apparently 
being cut off at the top of biology). 

The intrinsic objections to such a scheme are of little weight 
compared to those which may be brought against the substitution 
in a dictionary for a faithful account of the various uses of the 
word itself by past and present writers of English. 

The well-known essay of John Stuart Mill on the Definition and 
Method of Political Economy turns largely on the “ distinction 
between physical and moral science.” His use of these terms was 
certainly not peculiar to himself. It nowhere coincides with the 
Standard’s scheme, nor can we find it anywhere explained in this 
dictionary. In all these cases where the editor prefers his system of 
ideas to the facts of the language, we soon learn to look for the 
actual use of a word among the notes and “ phrases” ; “ mental 
science” gives us only “psychology” and its equivalent, while 
‘moral science ” is limited to ‘‘ ethics” in the narrow sense. But 
a vague presentiment of possibilities sending us to “ ethics,” we find 
unexpectedly (definition 3)—“ The moral sciences, generally . in- 
cluding, besides moral science proper, the various branches of 
political and social science,” &c. &c. Nothing of this is to be found, 
as has been seen, under either “moral” or “science,” nor is 
“social science ” mentioned under the latter, though treated satis- 
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factorily enough under “sociology” (where “ physical science ” 
curiously pops up in Mill’s meaning, without explanation). 

Even the point in which the Standard glories over its rivals— 
Sir William Hamilton’s discrimination of “ historical, nomological, 
and rational science ”—is not taken, as it should be, to concern the 
gradual genesis of science, rather than science as definitively con- 
stituted. The latter, of course, is the legitimate object of a 
dictionary’s definition and division, since it is science existing which 
enters into the uses of speech, and not science becoming. If we 
remember rightly, Sir Henry Roscoe has explained why chemistry 
cannot be regarded as a completed science. M. Tarde, when 
criticising lately M. Brunetiére’s ‘‘ bankruptcy of science,” denied 
that sociology (his own branch) was as yet more than a science new- 
born. It may be doubted how far the Standard's scheme would 
help to « comprehension of this current use of the word. 

It may be said that all this following of a very general term into 
its particular uses does not furnish a fair criticism of a work that 
aims at covering so large a field. -This is true, in a measure. A 
gigantic glossary, like these recent American dictionaries, must be 
judged rather by its fitness for purposes of rapid consultation than 
by. any special helpfulness to deliberate thinking. A meat-axe 
cannot be sharpened into a razor, nor can the introduction of the 
encyclopedic element turn a dictionary into an Encyclopedia 
Britannica, The hand of the vir systematicus has indeed added 
much superfluous confusion to the pages of the Standard ; but this 
cannot outweigh the advantages of a ready and accurate word-book 
for ‘“ the 4000 new words in electricity alone,” and in all the other 
departments of our éver-increasing knowledge of the universe of men 
and things. The number of proper names and foreign phrases, 
which are noted because they have entered into something like 
common use, is of itself a justification of the Standard’s essential 
method. 

It is inevitable in a work of such magnitude that some of the 
“ experts ” should not have done their work better than the others. 
Natural science takes the lead ; philosophy is full, but open to the 
confusion of which the cause has already been assigned. Philology 
has but summary treatment, good and sufficient for a dictionary of 
this kind. Theology, canon law, archzology, are fairly complete and 
accurate, but without notable excellencies. 

‘“‘ Impediment of marriage ” is found neither under ‘‘ impediment ” 
nor. under ‘‘ marriage,” but under the word “diriment,” which 
qualifies its principal effect. Neither under “‘ marriage” nor under 
‘‘ matrimony ” is it stated that the union of man and wife is identified 
with a sacrament by the older Christian Churches, although the con- 
sideration of marriage as a sacramental as well as civil contract 
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modified the course of European history for fifteen hundred pe 

Under the phrase “civil marriage” a mere hint of this is given, but 
not enough to explain the present contest between Cayenne 
on this very subject in Hungary. 

Sometimes the Higher Criticism starts. up, as pons “pallor 
“ Magdalen,” we are informed that Mary Magdalene, of the New 
Testament, is ‘improperly identified by tradition with the woman 
which was a sinner of Luke vii. 37-50.” Mater Dolorosa, a subject 
properly assigned to “art,” is incorrectly limited to a symbolic 
representation, whereas it generally denotes, at least in painting, 
much the same thing as the Pieta. The limited meaning of the 
latter word, especially in sculpture, is not mentioned, and the 
definition is otherwise inaccurate. In art, the Mater Dolorosa is 
the Virgin at the foot of the Cross, on which her Son is still hanging ; 
this is the express statement of the hymn Stabat Mater in its opening . 
lines. The Pieté is strictly the Virgin (and never ‘‘sorrowing 
women” or “ angels”) seated at the foot of the empty Cross and 
holding the dead Christ in her lap. Homme d'affaires in France is 
a sworn business agent—a kind of lawyer—not “‘a business man,” 
as the Standard maintains against Webster. But this by the way. 

There are, necessarily, slips in the Standard’s very excellencies. 

We hardly feel competent to sit in judgment on the slight measure 
of “spelling reform” which has been introduced into the new 
Dictionary. English readers are sure to pay little attention to it, 
unless hard-driven by some new scientific word. Webster changed 
“‘ practise,” the verb, to “ practice,” like the noun. Now the 
Standard turns the noun back to the old form of the verb—“ the 
practise of chewing tobacco.” What misery! The indications of 
the proper English pronunciation of words (a specialty of Americans) 
are frightfully minute. He who goes to the trouble of studying out 
the system will learn that ‘ fare” has a sound of “a” which is the 
long of that vowel as heard in “at.” It is probable that Englishmen 
and many Americans will continue pronouncing the sound as hitherto 
analysed—‘‘ a” in “fate,” modified like all long vowel sounds by the 
“yr” which follows. 

As an aid to the literary use of English, the Standard.is weak, 
indeed, if compared with the Stormonth of only “ 50,000 words.” 
‘‘ Scientist ” and “ memorise” are granted full right of citizenship. 
Perhaps the sense of the fitness of words, which depends in great 
part on the use of good literature, is apt to be lostamid the minutia 
of laborious erudition. Is America unconsciously following Germany, 
which long since sacrificed literature to the lexicon ? 

In sum, the Standard Dictionary is what it claims to eee 
completest defining list (by ‘75,000 words”) of all terms that have 
been used in recent British and American publications. No reviewer. 


can safely do without it. 
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